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Page  141,  numher  64  of  the  table,  for  "Excavators"  read  "ocean  navi- 
gation." 

On  mortgage  map  of  the  State  for  the  year  1891,  the  figures  for  Henne- 
pin county  at  the  top  of  the  county  should  be  147.37,  and  for  the  bottom 
of  the  county  59.68. 

In  Table  X  of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  redemptions  in  Polk  county, 
on  page  406,  in  the  figures  for  Woodside  township,  the  acres  of  foreclosed 
land  for  1888  and  of  land  redeemed  in  1888  should  in  each  case  be  143.25. 

In  the  same  table,  for  the  township  of  Euclid,  page  411,  the  redemption 
given  for  the  year  1889  should  have  been  tabulated  in  the  year  1888. 

To  the  same  table,  under  the  proper  townships,  should  be  added  the 
foreclosures  omitted  by  mistake  in  tabulation  : 


Townships  and  Years. 

FORECLOSURES. 

No. 

Amount  of 
Mortgages. 

Number  of 
Acres. 

Amount  of 
Decrees. 

Garfield— 

1883  

1 

$300.00 

80 

$404.88 

Red  Lake  Falls— 

1882  

2 

6,500.00 

219.95 

3,250.00 

Liberty— 

1889  

1 

118.66 

160 

167.45 

Northland — 

1891  

1 

67.50 

160 

105.42 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  BUREAUS  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Twenty- four  years  have  elapsed  since  Massachusetts,  in  1869, 
by  resolution,  established  the  first  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world.  The  ^ood  results  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  that  bureau  have,  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  led  to  the  creation  in  the  United  States  of  a 
national  and  twenty- seven  different  state  bureaus.  Such 
bureaus  have  also  been  called  into  being  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  these  bureaus 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  growing  interest  in  industrial  and 
social  problems.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  past 
century,  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  industrial  world,  the  re- 
sults of  modern  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  organization  of 
labor  and  a  host  of  allied  causes,  have  all  united  to  usher  in  a 
new  social  and  industrial  order.  This  new  order  brings  with  it 
a  thousand  and  one  perplexing  problems  demanding  solution. 
The  need  of  such  solution  calls  for  facts.  To  gather,  systema- 
tize and  give  those  facts  to  the  public  has  been  from  the  outset 
the  province  of  these  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  creating  its  bureau,  as  the  present 
law  of  Minnesota,  has  but  few  and  simple  provisions.  But  with 
the  development  of  these  bureaus  and  the  growth  of  their  work 
many  important  issues  have  arisen  calling  for  additional  legis- 
lation. Such  legislation  is  now  needed  in  Minnesota  to  place 
the  department  in  line  with  the  best  of  such  bureaus  in  other 
states.  A  number  of  amendments  and  additions  to  the  statutes 
of  1887  and  1889  should  be  made.  Among  those  herewith  rec- 
ommended for  adoption  none  can  be  considered  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  law  making 

BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  BUREAU  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Such  a  law  is  needed  to  protect  the  interests  of  business  men 
against  the  possible  treasbery  of  dishonest  or  careless  em- 
ployes of  the  bureau.    It  is  required  to  shield  the  commis- 
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sioner  against  the  possible  annoying  interference  of  curiosity 
seeking  intermeddlers.  The  statutes  creating  these  bureaus, 
as  a  rule,  require,  as  does  that  of  Minnesota,  manufacturers 
and  business  men,  as  employers  of  labor,  to  make  such  various 
returns  concerning  their  business  as  the  chief  or  commissioner 
of  that  department  may  call  for.  The  information  thus  re- 
quested and  given  of  ttimes  involves  itemized  statements  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  men  and  firms  reporting  to  the  bureau. 
It  involves  a  presentation  of  facts  such  as  are  usually  entrusted 
by  business  men  to  their  confidential  clerks  and  friends  alone. 
No  penalty  of  law  can  or  should  be  able  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion from  business  men  if  they  cannot  rest  assured  that  no  im- 
proper use  thereof  will  be  made.  In  asking  for  this  information 
the  commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  bureau,  as  those  of  many 
others,  has  been  accustomed  to  pledge  his  personal  honor  that 
all  returns  made  to  the  bureau  relating  to  the  business  of  indi- 
viduals, firms,  corporations  or  trade  unions,  shall  be  treated  as 
covfidential.  The  pledge  is  given  that  no  revelation  shall  be 
made  to  the  general  public,  or  to  any  private  person,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  bureau  or  otherwise,  of  the  individual  business  or 
confidential  affairs  of  any  person,  corporation  or  organization. 
This  personal  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner  has  usually 
been  sufficient  to  obtain  all  desirable  information.  But  the  ex- 
perience in  the  past  year  of  a  commissioner  of  another  state 
bureau  has  demonstrated  the  folly  of  leaving  this  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  shoulders  of  any  man  who  happens  to  be 
commissioner.  In  the  case  referred  to  an  effort  was  made, 
through  the  courts,  to  compel  the  commissioner  to  disclose  the 
names  and  the  details  of  the  business  of  those  reporting  to  him 
under  a  personal  pledge  of  secrecy,  such  as  has  been  referred 
to  above.  The  commissioner  interested,  as  an  honorable  man, 
was  compelled  individually  to  spend  of  his  own  money  large 
sums  in  defending  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  commercial 
world.  Probably  the  men  bringing  the  suit  were  actuated  by 
as  honorable  motives  as  the  commissioner.  But  the  suit  and 
the  uncertainty  which  it  raises  about  the  possible  betrayal  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  a  weak  or  dishonorable  officer  sug- 
gests the  need  of  legislation  to  regulate  the  subject  and  take  it 
out  of  the  domain  of  uncertainty.  The  necessit}^  of  such  legis- 
lation was,  several  years  ago,  suggested  to  the  law-makers  of 
Massachusetts.  That  state,  in  1886,  in  a  supplementary  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  bureau — a  resolution  requiring  annual  re- 
turns from  manufacturers — enacted  a  law  relating  to  the 
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subject.  One  section  of  that  law  of  1886  is  here  presented  as  a 
type  of  the  needed  provision  here  recommended. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  1886,  CHAPTER  174. 

"Sec.  4.  No  use  shall  be  made  in  said  report  of  the  names 
of  individuals,  firms  or  corporations  supplying  the  information 
called  for  by  this  act,  such  information  being  deemed  confiden- 
tial and  not  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  any  persons'  affairs, 
and  any  agent  or  employe  of  said  bureau  violating  this  pro- 
vision shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year." 

It  is  recommended  that  some  such  provision  of  law  be  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  for  the  government  of 
this  bureau.  The  State  should  no  longer  by  penalty  require 
its  business  men  to  confide  the  secrets  of  their  enterprises  and 
associations  to  a  public  official  and  make  no  provision  for 
guarding  the  trust  confided  to  him.  Another  subject  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  vitally  interested  and  con- 
cerning which  the  law  should  be  more  explicit  is  that  involv- 
ing the  final 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  SCHEDULES  OR  PAPERS  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  BUREAU. 

Some  of  these  schedules  are  received  from  manufacturers, 
and  others  are  gathered  by  the  deputies  from  various  sources. 
The  substance  of  the  papers,  schedules  and  documents  thus  re- 
ceived or  gathered  by  the  officers  of  the  bureau  are  embodied 
in  its  biennial  reports.  After  the  publication  of  those  reports, 
the  papers,  etc.,  above  referred  to,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  further 
value.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that  the  officers  of 
the  bureau  may,  by  careless  or  vicious  methods,  arrive  at  and 
give  to  the  public  faulty  conclusions  in  their  reports.  The 
State  should  provide  the  means  of  correcting  all  such  possible 
errors  of  omission  or  commission.  It  should  not  allow  these 
papers,  schedules,  etc.,  to  be  destroyed  until  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed,  after  any  given  report  has  been  issued,  in  which 
to  correct  all  such  possible  errors.  Those  papers,  etc.,  should 
be  preserved  long  enough  to  enable  the  commissioner  or  other 
interested  party  to  demonstrate  from  them  the  correctness  or 
falsity  of  the  report  based  thereupon.  But  after  a  reasonable 
period  has  elapsed,  and  no  questions  are  raised  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  a  report,  there  should  be  lodged  with  some  one 
authority  to  destroy  all  these  useless  documents  of  the  bureau. 

As  the  law  now  is  in  Minnesota,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
commissioner  has  authority  to  destroy  any  of  these  old  and 
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useless  schedules  and  other  papers  of  his  department.  That 
uncertainty  all  turns  about  this  question.  Are  these  papers, 
etc.,  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the  State  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  85  of  the  Criminal  Code  ?  If  they  are,  then  to 
destroy  any  of  them  makes  a  person  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  five  years.  If  they  are  not  documents  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  section  of  the  Criminal  Code,  then  the  State  has 
made  no  provision  for  their  preservation.  The  same  question 
has  been  raised  in  the  courts  of  another  state.  The  courts 
have  there  ruled  that  these  papers  are  not  public  documents 
within  the  scope  of  the  Criminal  Code.  Under  that  construc- 
tion of  the  law  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  bureau  can,  with 
impunity,  destroy  these  papers  under  circumstances  which 
may  gravely  discredit  the  work  of  the  department.  There  are 
at  present  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  in  Minnesota  many 
schedules  and  papers  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  reports  of 
1889  and  1891.  Those  papers  have,  at  the  present  time,  no 
possible  value  and  no  public  interest  is  served  by  their  preser- 
vation. In  the  crowded  state  of  the  room  devoted  to  the 
bureau  these  old  papers  occupy  space  that  otherwise  may  be 
of  great  service  to  the  department.  The  commissioner  is 
unwilling  to  destroy  them  under  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
controlling  his  action.  The  request  is  made  that  provision  be 
made  by  general  law  to  regulate  the  subject.  The  terms  of 
the  statutes  should  be  explicit  enough  to  prevent  any  one  from 
destroying  these  papers  so  long  as  they  may  have  any  possible 
value  or  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  destruction  when  no  possible  interest,  private 
or  public,  would  suffer  thereby.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
few  states  which  has  legislated  upon  the  subject.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  following  language  from  Chapter  43  of  the 
General  Laws  of  1887. 

"All  records,  schedules  and  papers  accumulating  in  the 
♦Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value 
by  the  chief  of  said  bureau,  may  be  destroyed  or  sold  as  he 
may  deem  best ;  provided  the  authority  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  shall  be  first  obtained  for  such  destruction  or  sale  ; 
and  provided,  further,  that  if  such  useless  records,  schedules 
and  papers  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  the  proceeds  thereof  shall 
be  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth." 

By  the  foregoing  statute,  these  schedules,  papers,  etc.,  are 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  records  and  not  to  be  destroyed 
excepting  under  the  conditions  prescribed.  Some  similar  pro- 
vision of  law  in  Minnesota  is  earnestly  recommended.  Either 
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the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  jointly,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  number  of  other  leading  officials, 
the  Governor  may  be  authorized  to  order  their  destruction  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulation  as  the  legislature  may  im- 
pose. 

BOARD  OP  SUPERVISORS  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen,  in  Minnesota,  as  in  all  the  older 
states  of  the  Union,  a  great  addition  to  the  statistical  work  com- 
piled and  published  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Many  different 
departments  have  grown  up,  each  dealing  with  statistical  sub- 
jects and  each  given  general  authority  for  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  the  same.  In  Minnesota,  as  in  all  the  other 
states,  the  authority  of  the  several  departments  overlap  each 
other.  Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Pablic  Instruction,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
are,  alike,  given  authority  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  re- 
lating to  education.  In  the  same  way  other  departments  can 
and  do  collect  at  times  the  same  class  of  facts  and  so  burden 
the  State  reports  with  duplications  or  contradictions.  The 
rapid  growth  of  statistical  work  and  this  overlapping  of  the 
several  departments,  suggested,  in  Massachusetts,  several  years 
ago,  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Statistics.  The 
Massachusetts  law,  for  the  regulation  of  that  board,  is  found  in 
the  general  laws  of  1877  and  in  Chapter  81  of  the  Statutes  of 
1882: 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Comn^onwealth,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture,  of  Education  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Supervision  of  Statistics,  who  shall  serve  without  pay.  A 
member  of  said  Board  shall  be  appointed  chairman  thereof  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  secretary.  The  board  shall  meet  regularly 
at  the  state  house  at  least  once  a  month,  and  at  other  times 
when  called  together  by  the  chairman. 

Sec.  18.  The  board  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  statistics  to  be  gathered  and  reported 
by  either  of  the  departments  represented  on  the  board.  Any 
investigation  contemplated  by  either  of  said  departments  shall, 
before  it  is  made,  be  reported  to  the  board,  which  shall  so 
direct  the  melhod  thereof  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  work,  and 
to  make  plain  the  presentation  of  thQ  facts,  and  shall  simplify 
and  abridge,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  statistical  matter  to  be  pre- 
sented by  any  department  represented,  and  when  said  matter 
is  germane  to  that  under  the  care  of  another  department,  shall 
see  that  such  matters  are  consolidated  and  presented  by  one 
department  only. 
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Sec.  19.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
allowed  said  board  for  annual  contingent  expenses." 

A  similar  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Statistics  in  Minnesota 
could  doubtless  be  made  of  great  service  to  the  State.  It 
would  save  the  State  considerable  sums  of  money  by  avoiding 
needless  and  duplicate  investigations;  it  would  lessen  the 
printing  bills;  it  could  be  made  of  great  service  to  the  new 
appointees  of  the  several  departments  interested  by  giving 
them  the  assistance  of  the  experience  of  others  in  the  field  of 
statistical  work.  In  addition  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  in- 
terested, such  a  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Statistics  should 
include  the  State  Expert  Printer.  His  knowledge  of  the 
various  ways  of  arranging  printed  matter  could  be  made 
serviceable  in  lessening  the  expense  of  printing  the  reports  by 
suggesting  from  the  start  the  most  economical  methods  of 
arranging  the  tables.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  called  the  attention  of  several  of  the 
heads  of  departments  interested  in  the  subject  to  this  proposed 
measure,  and  all  have  signified  their  general  approval  of  the 
suggestion  here  offered. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Under  the  above  title,  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  are  given  at 
length  the  facts  showing  the  need  for  a  better  system  of  in- 
spection of  factories  and  workshops  then  is  possible  under  the 
present  law  governing  the  bureau.  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  several  inspectors  in  addition  to  the 
deputies  now  connected  with  the  bureau.  The  additional 
powers  to  be  granted  to  those  deputies  and  to  the  department 
are  all  considered  at  length  in  Part  I,  to  which  reference  is 
here  made.  In  this  connection  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
a  request  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the 
railway  employes  of  Minnesota  for  the  appointment,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bureau,  of 

A  RAILWAY  INSPECTOR. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  an  officer  be  appointed  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  look  after  the  enforcement  of  chapter  16  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  1887  and  chapter  17  of  the  general  laws  of  1891, 
and  allied  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  limbs  and  health  of  railway  employes. 
The  law  of  1887  has  now  been  in  force  six  years.  All  the  rail- 
roads in  the  State  have  at  one  time  or  other  guarded  their 
switches  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  law.    The  rail- 
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way  officials,  as  well  as  the  employes,  unite  in  saying  that  the 
law  of  1887,  requiring  railway  switches  to  be  guarded,  is  a 
good  one.  But  that  law  and  all  similar  ones  are  not  self- 
operative.  Guards,  after  a  time,  become  displaced,  and  unless 
some  one  is  looking  after  them  all  the  time  they  are  missing  when 
a  critical  emergency  arises  and  human  lives  or  limbs  are  sacri- 
ficed as  the  result.  The  railway  employes  ask  that  the  State 
assume  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  enforcement  of  this  old 
law.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  to  enforce  the  terms  of  that 
law  is  in  line  with  the  modern  growth  of  inspection  by  the 
State  of  mines,  factories  and  public  buildings.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  an  officer  as  is  asked  for  by  the  railway  employes 
is  therefore  heartily  commended  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  If  the  legislature  continues  ail  factory  inspection, 
as  now,  in  connection  with  this  bureau,  then  this  suggested  in- 
spector should  be  added  to  the  present  force  of  deputies  of  the 
bureau.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  separate  department  of 
factory  inspection  is  created,  the  railway  inspector  should  be 
attached  to  it  and  not  to  this  bureau. 

This  railroad  inspector,  if  one  is  appointed,  should  have 
power  to  order  the  erection  of  warning  signals  at  low  bridges 
to  prevent  switchmen  and  brakemen  from  being  knocked  off 
the  cars  while  passing  those  bridges.  The  inspector  should 
also  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form  of  all  these  guards. 
This  latter  suggestion  is  based  upon  a  number  of  facts  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau.  One  of  those 
facts  may  be  given  as  typical  of  the  others.  One  of  the  rail- 
ways entering  Minneapolis  recently  erected  a  warning  signal 
near  a  low  bridge  in  that  city.  The  strings  suspended  across  the 
track  to  warn  the  men  of  the  approaching  low  bridge  were 
properly  placed  and  all  right.  But  the  upright  posts  erected  to 
support  the  strings  were  placed  so  near  the  track  that  a  brake- 
man  on  the  side  of  the  car  would  be  knocked  off  if  his  car 
passed  this  upright.  In  fact  one  railway  employe  was  thus 
knocked  off  in  a  few  days  after  the  erection  of  the  guard.  In 
that  way  he  was  seriously  injured.  Such  a  constructed  guard 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  bridge  it  was  erected  to  warn  the 
employes  against.  The  railway  officials  ordered  a  proper 
guard  to  be  erected.  Their  purpose  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter. But  a  bungling  workman  changed  the  humane  and 
thoughtful  order  of  the  official  into  a  death  sentence  for  the 
hapless  switchman.    A  proper  officer,  with  the  authority. 
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could  SO  co-operate  with  the  railway  officials  and  employes  as 
to  prevent  many  such  accidents. 

FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

Application  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  employment 
offices  will  doubtless  be  made  of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota 
for  1893.  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  such  offices 
in  the  United  Slates  had  its  inception  in  the  year  of  the  Paris 
International  Exposition.  At  that  time  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers  sent  a  delegation  of  prominent  labor  men  to  Europe 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  old  world  by  actual  observation.  The  notes  of 
observation  of  the  various  labor  men  who  thus  visited  Europe 
were  given  to  the  American  public  through  the  newspapers 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  Among  the  industrial  institu- 
tions of  the  old  world  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  workmen 
who  went  abroad  under  these  auspices,  none  at  the  time  re- 
ceived a  heartier  commendation  than  the  great  Free  Public 
Employment,  or  Public  Intelligence  Office  of  France,  located 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  Among  the  members  of  the  league  who 
studied  the  workings  of  the  French  office  was  Hon.  W.  T.  Lewis, 
the  present  commissioner  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. While  abroad  he  wrote  an  article  about  the  Paris  office, 
and,  upon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Lewis  interested  himself  to 
secure  their  adoption  in  his  own  state.  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  working  people  of  Ohio  to  the  matter,  and  the  Municipal 
Labor  Congress  of  Cincinnati,  an  organization  of  all  the  trade 
and  labor  unions  of  that  city,  began  the  agitation  for  the  estab- 
ment  in  Ohio  of  free  public  employment  agencies.  This  labor 
congress  had  a  bill  drafted  and  introduced  into  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  agencies  in  the  five 
leading  cities  of  the  state.  The  legislature,  with  singular 
unanimity,  passed  the  law  as  requested.  The  law  created  the 
offices  as  the  bill  contemplated  and  placed  them  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at 
the  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  McBride.  Two 
years  later  Governor  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Lewis  as  com- 
missioner, and  so  the  man  instrumental  in  establishing  these 
offices  in  Ohio  is  now  given  charge  of  supervising  the  same. 
The  original  law  of  Ohio  for  the  creation  and  management  of 
these  free  employment  offices  was  as  follows:  "Section  1.  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  0/uo,  That  section 
308  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 
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'  'Sec.  308.  The  commissioner  shall  have  an  office  in  the  state 
house,  which  shall  be  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  and  he 
shall  collect,  arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics  relating  to 
the  various  branches  of  labor  in  the  state,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Said  commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  to  organize  and  establish,  in  all  cities  of  the 
first  class,  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  grade  of  the  second 
class,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  free  emx)loyment  office,  and  shall 
appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  of  said  offices  to  discharge 
the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth.  Said  superintendents  shall 
cause  to  be  posted,  in  front  of  their  offices  on  a  sign  board, 
or  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  building  where  such  offices  are 
located,  the  words  'free  employment  office.''  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  superintendents  to  receive  all  applications  for  labor  of 
those  desiring  employment  and  those  desiring  to  employ  labor, 
and  record  their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  des- 
ignating, opposite  the  name  of  each  applicant,  the  character  of 
employment  or  labor  desired  and  the  address  of  such  appli- 
cant. Each  of  said  superintendents  shall  be  provided  with 
such  clerical  assistance  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioner may  appear  necessary  for  properly  conducting  the 
duties  of  their  several  offices.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  be  charged  to  or  received  from  any  person 
or  persons  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  or  persons 
desiring  to  employ  labor  through  any  of  said  offices.  Said 
superintendents  shall  make  a  weekly  report  on  Thursday  of 
each  week  to  said  commissioner  of  all  persons  desiring  to 
employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  persons  applying 
for  employment  through  their  respective  offices,  and  the 
character  of  employment  desired  by  each  applicant;  also, 
of  all  persons  securing  employment  through  their  respect- 
ive offices  and  the  character  thereof,  and  a  semi- annual- 
report  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  offices.  Said  com- 
missioner shall  cause  to  be  printed  weekly  a  list  of  all 
applicants  and  the  character  of  employment  desired  by  them, 
and  of  those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof, 
received  by  him  from  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  and  cause 
a  true  copy  of  such  list,  on  Monday  of  each  week,  to  be  mailed 
to  each  of  said  offices  in  the  State,  which  said  list  by  the 
superintendent  shall  be  posted  immediately  on  receipt  thereof 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
all  persons  desiring  employment.  Said  superintendent  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics 
as  said  commissioner  shall  determine.  Any  superintendent  or 
clerk,  as  herein  provided,  who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or 
receives  any  compensation  from  any  person  whomsoever  in 
securing  employment  or  labor,  for  any  person  or  persons  as 
provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeanor, 
and  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  or  work-house  not  exceeding  thirty 
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days.  The  superintendent  of  each  of  said  offices  shall  receive 
a  salary,  to  be  Jixed  by  the.  council  of  such  city,  payable  monthly. 
The  clerk  or  clerks  required  in  any  of  such  offices  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  riionth,  provided  the 
compensation  of  such  superintendents  and  clerks  so  appointed 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  in  which  such  free  public 
employment  office  may  be  located." 

The  foregoing  provision  of  law  adopted  April  28,  1890,  con- 
tained two  practical  defects.  No  specific  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  office  expenses,  and  it  was  left 
optional  with  the  cities  whether  they  would  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  local  superintendents  and  clerks.  A  later  statute  of  the 
next  legislature  remedied  these  defects  and  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  the  cities  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and 
clerks,  and  by  special  appropriation  makes  provision  for  pay- 
ing the  ordinary  office  expenses.  The  results  accomplished  by 
these  free  employment  offices  during  the  first  six  months  of 
their  operation  may  be  seen  from  the  following  exhibit 
taken  from  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  It  shows  respectively  the  business  trans- 
acted by  each  of  the  five  offices  established  in  Ohio. 


Situations 

Help 

Positions 

wan 

ted. 

wan 

ted. 

seou 

red. 

CITIES. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1,662 

1,383 

1,076 

1,429 

867 

839 

Dayton  

1,232 

670 

582 

944 

422 

546 

Toledo  -. 

1,687 

729 

783 

1,327 

712 

630 

2,097 

857 

390 

2,650 

471 

1,385 

Columbus  

1,118 

746 

475 

1,134 

357 

558 

7,796 

4,385 

3,306 

7,484 

2,829 

3,9.58 

As  the  result  of  the  six  months  operation  of  the  foregoing 
five  offices  a  total  of  5,575  males  and  3,407  females  secured  sit 
nations.  The  entire  cost  to  the  state  of  Ohio  and  to  the  severa 
cities  for  the  given  time  did  not  exceed  $5,000.  In  the  same 
length  of  time,  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  much  greater  re- 
sults followed  the  working  of  the  system.  But  with  the  show- 
ing here  presented  there  was  saved  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
the  same  a  sum  exceeding  $15,000.  In  Minnesota  it  is  usual  for 
a  man  to  pay  two  dollars  for  obtaining  a  situation.  The  women, 
as  a  rule,  pay  twenty-five  cents,  although  some  agencies  charge 
the  women  nothing.  But  they  all  charge  the  party  hiring  a 
woman  through  their  agency  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  Most  em- 
ployers also  pay  the  agency  a  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  man 
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whom  they  engage  for  them.  These  fees  amount  to  a  total  of 
over  120,000  on  the  number  here  given  service  for  an  expend- 
iture of  less  than  $5, 000.  In  the  last  two  years,  as  these  agen- 
cies have  become  better  known  both  to  employers  and  people 
desiring  situations,  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  exhibit  and  with  prac- 
tically no  additional  expense.  The  agencies  thus  established 
in  Ohio  are  able  to  save  the  working  people  of  that  state  ap- 
proximately 1100,000  a  year,  with  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  local  authorities  of  about  one  tenth  of  that  sum. 

The  operation  of  these  free  employment  offices  was  more 
satisfactory  the  second  than  the  first  year  of  their  operation. 
The  business  transacted  that  second  year,  ending  January  1, 
1892,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 


Situations  wanted. 

Help  wanted. 

Positions 

secured. 

CITIES. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cincinnati  

4,811 

3,428 

3.369 

3,291 

2,312 

2,129 

6,308 

3,830 

925 

3,471 

886 

2,508 

3,128 

1,739 

1,534 

2,268 

915 

1,481 

Dayton  

3,351 

2,118 

1,386 

2,004 

790 

1,119 

Toledo  

3,859 

1,799 

2,481 

2,479 

2,064 

1,391 

Totals.  

21,457 

12,914 

9,695 

13,513 

6,967 

8,628 

The  foregoing  tables  are  the  only  formal  reports  of  the 
offices  which  have  come  to  the  Minnesota  bureau  at  the  time 
this  report  was  made  ready  for  the  printer.  But  the  officials 
of  the  Ohio  bureau  and  many  other  state  officers  of  that  com- 
monwealth have  personally  testified  to  an  ever  increasing 
public  satisfaction  with  the  operation  of  their  "free  public 
employment  offices."  All  agree  in  testifying  to  the  fact  that, 
as  these  offices  become  better  known,  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
increases,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  accomplish  more  for  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployed  and  become  of  large  service  to 
the  general  public.  As  mentioned  above,  they  save  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  employers  large  sums  of  money  every  year. 
Their  greatest  service  is  in  protecting  the  toilers  from  being 
the  prey  of  the  various  dishonest  and  dishonorable  agencies  to 
be  found  in  all  our  cities  from  Maine  to  California. 

As  showing,  something  of  the  maay  excellencies  and  the  pos- 
sible evils  of  the  free  employment  agencies,  an  extract  is  here 
introduced  from  an  article  by  the  H(5n.  D.  J.  Ryan,  at  the  time 
secretary  of  state  of  Ohio.    The  extract  is  taken  from  an 
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article  which  he  wrote  for  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  and  which 
appeared  in  that  publicafcion  October  25,  1890.  In  referring  to 
the  law  creating  these  agencies,  Mr.  Ryan  says: 

'•This  law  is  essentially  an  "Ohio  idea,"  it  being  the  first  of 
its  kind  passed  in  this  country,  and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Intelligence  Office  in  France,  there  is  nothing  with  which 
it  can  be  compared.  It  has  for  its  mission  as  proper  and 
legitimate  an  object  of  state  legislation  as  can  well  be  thought 
of;  that  is,  the  reduction  of  unemployed  labor  to  a  minimum. 
Legislation  of  this  character  is  usually  received  by  the  average 
citizen  with  distrust  and  debate.  It  strikes  him  as  a  direct  in- 
terference of  the  state  with  private  affairs,  and  as  being  be- 
yond the  legitimate  province  of  legislation.  Public  opinion  in 
Ohio  has  not  passed  such  a  judgment  on  this  law.  It  has  been 
generally  received  with  approbation  in  the  cities  where  it  has 
been  put  into  effect.  This  is  due  to  two  reasons:  First,  that 
the  law  is  not  a  piece  of  political  legislatioo;  it  passed  both 
branches-  of  the  legislature  with  practical  unanimity,  receiving, 
with  equal  strength,  the  support  of  both  political  parties.  It 
was  as  clear  and  clean  a  piece  of  non-partisan  legislation  as 
ever  passed  our  general  assembly.  The  second  reason  is  that 
the  law  has  been  economically  enforced,  and  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  its  operation.   *    *  ^ 

"The  distinguishing  merit  of  this  system  is  that  the  informa- 
tion is  free  and  reliable.  As  a  rule,  private  employment  offices 
are  a  fraud.  They  accept  fees  and  applications  from  all 
quarters,  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  fulfilling  the  de- 
mand or  not,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  developed  into  down- 
right swindles.  The  desire  for  gain  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors is  the  greatest  temptation  to  be  false  to  the  un-  n 
employed.  Applications  are  taken  and  fees  received  when 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  in  finding  idle 
workmen  a  place  for  his  anxious  hands  to  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  applications  are  received  from  employers,  and  men  and 
women  recommended  for  work,  who  are  useless  and  without 
character,  so  that  for  the  workmen,  on  one  side,  it  is  a  swindle, 
and  for  the  employer,  on  the  other,  it  is  a  cheat.  When  the 
agent  of  an  employment  office  is  clothed  with  official  character, 
as  under  the  Ohio  law,  and  rendered  absolutely  independent 
of  the  necessity  to  recommend  any  body  and  everybody,  and 
promise  anything  and  everything,  we  reach  the  highest  stage 
of  success  in  employment  agencies.  It  is  this  condition  that 
gives  character  and  standing  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

"The  incidental  reference,  heretofore  made  in  this  paper,  to 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  number 
of  the  unemployed,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  employment  agencies.  Idle  hands  are  prone  to- 
mischief,  and  the  disturbances  possible  from  unemployed 
labor,  willing  to  work  and  yet  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  it, 
are  historical  in  their  danger.  As  a  rule,  the  unemployed 
gravitate  to  the  cities,  and  the  larger  the  city  the  larger  the- 
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gravitation  of  unemployed  labor.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that 
these  agencies  should  be  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
state,  because  there  they  come  in  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  who  most  need  them.  The  capitalist  that  owns  the 
mine,  the  factory  or  the  mill,  or  the  farmer  that  desires  hands 
for  his  harvest,  can  send  to  this  center  of  labor  and  procure 
the  necessary  help  to  carry  them  through  the  necessity  of 
their  demands.    *    *  * 

Are  there  any  objections  to  the  law  as  it  stands  in  its  present 
shape  ?  Yes.  The  provision  which  places  in  the  power  of 
the  cities  wherein  the  employment  agent  acts,  to  fix  his  salary, 
is  detrimental  to  a  wholesome  operation  of  the  law.  It  places 
it  at  the  mercy  of  municipal  politicians  and  induces  official 
disturbances  that  will  materially  destroy  its  efficiency.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  benefit  the  entire  people  of  the  state. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  that  as  many  men  should  be  employed 
as  possible.  Industry  and  employment  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  all,  and  all  should  bear  the  expense  of  the 
machinery  which  has  that  for  an  object  or  tends  to  that  end. 
The  expenses,  therefore,  of  salaries  and  clerical  work  attendant 
upon  the  operation  of  free  employment  agencies,  should  be 
paid  from  the  state  treasury,  and  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  whims  of  a  city  council. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  the  law?  Yes.  Improperly  admin- 
istered in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  the  good  of  all  in 
view,  it  can  become  a  political  machine  of  advantage  to  the 
party  in  power,  and  an  absolute  injury  to  the  innocent  parties 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  estaolished.  Happily,  there  are  no 
evidences  yet  in  this  state  of  this  danger.  The  law  has  been 
administered  honestly  and  with  profit,  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint 
at  this  time  "Ohio's  new  experiment"  can  be  regarded  as  a 
law  which  benefits  the  people  at  large,  and  as  one  which  is 
especially  profitable  to  the  employer  and  the  unemployed." 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis  has,  for  several 
years,  maintained  a  free  employment  agency  on  a  small  scale 
in  that  city.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  same  in 
furnishing  labor  to  people  in  need  of  small  jobs.  The  experi- 
ence of  that  and  kindred  charities,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world,  demonstrates  that  what  nine-tenths  of 
the  worthy  poor  need  is  not  alms,  but  work  and  friendly  assist- 
ance in  securing  the  same.  By  the  work  alone,  which  its  free 
agency  has  been  able  to  secure  for  the  poor  of  Minneapolis, 
the  Associated  Charities  has  more  than  justified  the  expendi- 
tures in  its  support.  But  the  men  and  women  interested  in 
that  charity,  insist  that  the  money  value  of  the  labor  secured 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  assisted.    But  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
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such  a  free  employment  agency,  as  that  supported  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Associated  Charities,  is  meager  as  compared  with  that 
attained  by  a  successfully  administered  system  of  agencies  such 
as  those  maintained  under  the  law  in  the  cities  of  Ohio.  The 
experience  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on  a  small  scale,  is,  how- 
ever, cited  to  show  the  practicability  and  value  of  what  Hon. 
Mr.  Ryan  calls  "the  new  Ohio  experiment." 

The  subject  of  establishing  free  employment  offices,  similar 
to  those  of  Ohio,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  message  by  Gov- 
ernor Boies  of  Iowa.  In  commending  the  project  of  establish- 
ing such  offices,  Governor  Boies  says:  "Few  of  our  people 
are  cognizant  of  the  expense  to  which  laboring  men  and  women 
are  often  subjected,  in  seeking  employment  through  private 
intelligence  offices.  It  is  not,  I  am  told,  unusual  for  those  se 
curing  work,  through  these  agencies,  to  be  required  to  enter 
into  written  agreements,  by  which,  in  addition  to  a  fee  paid, 
when  they  become  an  applicant  for  a  position,  they  are  required 
to  pay  to  the  agent  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  their  earnings 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

"In  nothing  is  the  state  more  deeply  interested  than  in  the 
continuous  employment  of  its  laboring  classes.  Any  system 
which  would  furnish  reliable  information,  to  both  employers 
and  employes,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  to  both. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  employment  agency  in  connection  with  his 
office,  through  which  it  shall  be  practicable  for  those  seeking 
employment  and  those  in  search  of  employes  to  obtain  reliable 
information  without  expense  to  either. 

"I  most  heartily  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The  expense 
of  this  office,  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
€an  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  pay  the  necessary  stationery,  and  the  salary  of  a  single  clerk. 
In  my  judgment,  the  system  should  be  so  extended  as  to  allow 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  establish,  at  their  own  expense,  and 
in  their  own  discretion,  like  agencies  in  connection  with  some 
one  of  the  city  offices,  and  give  them  the  right  to  demand  of 
the  state  office,  without  expense,  information  upon  any  matter 
of  record  in  that  office,  which  may  prove  of  value  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  these  local  offices." 

The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Hon.  Willard  C, 
Hall,  commissioner,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  working 
of  the  Ohio  system  of  free  employment  agencies.  To  that  end 
a  special  agent  of  the  Missouri  bureau  visited  the  state  of 
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Ohio,  inspected  the  practical  operation  of  the  offices  in  the  sev- 
eral cities,  and  made  inquiry  concerning  the  results  achieved. 
Hon.  Mr.  Hall  makes  a  lengthy  report  concerning  the  subject. 
From  that  report  is  copied  the  following  extract.  As  Mr.  Hall 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  careful  of  American  Commission- 
ers of  Labor,  his  words  should  be  entitled  to  a  careful  consid- 
eration.   Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hall  says: 

"The  practical  results  of  the  free  employment  office  may  be 
summarized  and  recapitulated  briefly.  *  *  *  During  a 
period  of  less  than  six  months,  dating  from  the  opening  of  the 
offices  in  the  five  principal  cities  of  that  state,  8,982  persons 
were  placed  in  situations  through  this  medium,  out  of  20,136 
applicants,  thus  starting  out  with  a  showing  of  almost  50  per 
cent,  in  the  placing  of  persons  at  work,  as  against  those  seek- 
ing the  same.  In  spite  of  hindrances,  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  departure,  without  a  model  on  this  continent, 
the  percentage  of  situations  secured  is  gradually  getting  higher, 
and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  offices  has  been  in  every  way 
advanced.  The  character  of  employment  provided  has  been 
of  a  better  class,  and  the  average  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
applicants  materially  raised. 

'  'But  however  encouraging  these  statistics,  mere  figures  do 
not  always  form  a  basis  from  which  to  pass  judgment.  The 
best  argument  in  favor  of  the  free  employment  offices  is  the 
self-evident  practicability  of  the  system.  This  would  still  hold 
good  were  the  results  so  far  accomplished  but  half  what  has 
been  shown.  Viewing  labor  as  a  commodity,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  the  system  conforms  strictly  with  the  plan  of  deal- 
ing with  all  standard  articles  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  order  that  the  largest  amount  of  a  commodity  may  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  time  and  energy,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  common  ground  where 
supply  and  demand  meet,  and  where,  as  near  as  possible,  one 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  other.  If  there  w^ere  no  established 
places  of  buying  and  selling,  no  public  markets,  no  union  stock 
yards,  no  boards  of  trade,  all  commodities  of  life  would  have 
to  be  hawked  about  the  streets,  or  await  a  customer  at  an  es- 
tablished office  or  private  place  of  business.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  going  backward  fifty  years,  entailing  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  time  and  energy.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  the 
public  employment  office,  he  who  has  the  commodity  of  labor 
to  dispose  of,  must  trudge  from  door  to  door  trusting  to  chance 
for  a  purchaser.  His  failure  to  find  one  is  not  so  often  due  to 
lack  of  demand  as  to  his  ignorance  of  where  the  demand 
exists.  If  there  were  some  source  of  information  to  which  he 
might  apply,  the  time  spent  in  looking  for  employment  could 
be  utilized  in  money  making,  and  unnecessary  waste  of  time 
avoided.'' 

'''A  great  deal  might  be  said  from  the  humane  standpoint  where 
labor  is  considered  something  more  than  a  commodity.  *    *  * 
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Next  to  assisting  the  unemployed  in  procuring  the  means  of 
livelihood,  the  chief  benefit  is  the  protection  afforded  them 
from  the  unscrupulous  employment  agents,  so-called,  who  pray 
upon  their  mi&fortunes.  Their  nefarious  practices  and  the 
great  amount  of  money  taken  each  year  from  the  laboring 
classes  by  these  leeches  in  Missouri,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  this  department,  and  to  which  I  respect- 
fully call  attention  in  this  connection  to  avoid  repeating  Ihe  in- 
formation there  contained. 

"The  private  employment  bureaus  which  flourished  in  Ohio 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  dissappeared  in  the  five  cities  pro- 
vided with  the  free  employment  offices.  In  Columbus  six  of 
these  institutions  were  supported  by  the  credulity  of  the  work- 
ing people  at  the  time  the  state  office  was  opened.  Not  one 
now  exists.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  four  other  cities 
under  the  same  conditions.  Exposure  of  the  methods  employed 
by  these  private  agencies  reveals  a  system  of  robbery  which 
should  long  ago  have  been  crushed  out.  It  is  estimated  that 
they  annually  cost  the  working  people  of  Ohio  over  ^100,000, 
for  which  but  little,  if  any,  return  was  ever  given.  It  was  told 
to  the  agent  of  this  bureau  that  the  propretor  of  one  of  these 
institutions,  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  robbed  the  people 
so  recklessly,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  his  victims,  confessed  that  the  money,  in  response  to 
his  descriptive  advertisements,  flowed  in  on  him  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  actually  frighten  him.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the 
free  employment  offices  accomplish  no  other  result  than  the  pro- 
tection of  trie  working  people  in  this  respect,  they  would  amply 
repay  the  comparatively  small  sum  expended  in  their  mainte- 
nance. *  *  *  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  these  institu- 
tions on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employe.  The  former 
no  longer  confine  their  calls  to  unskilled  or  domestic  help. 
Book-keepers,  mechanics  and  nearly  every  class  of  help  are 
filled  through  these  offices,  and  in  time  they  will  be  more 
appreciated  by  all  classes  of  society,  for  they  are  like  the  post- 
office,  where  all  may  meet  to  receive  and  distribute  intelli- 
gence. *  *  *  In  these  offices,  the  superintendent,  by  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  business,  becomes 
well  informed  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
help,  and  is  able  to  give  valuable  advice  where  he  cannot 
furnish  other  kind  of  relief.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  warn- 
ing unsophistical  people  who  ask  for  advice  in  answering 
delusive  advertisements  for  agents,  etc.,  where  a  deposit  of 
money  is  required.  He  is  also  in  constant  receipt  of  communi- 
cations from  out  of  town  people,  in  many  instances  young  girls, 
who  desire  employment  in  the  city.  By  being  able  to  answer 
these  intelligently  he  can,  in  many  cases,  confer  the  object 
desired  and  in  others  prevent  disappointment  and  useless- 
expense." 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts  thus  stated  in  the  language 
■of  Commissioner  Hall,  it  is  added,  from  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  commissioner  of  Minnesota,  that  these  offices  are 
of  great  value  in  lessening  the  chance  of  simple  country  girls 
being  led  into  lives  of  shame.  As  these  free  agencies  become 
known  and  trusted,  these  country  girls  more  and  more  depend 
upon  them,  and  their  liability  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  dis- 
Iionorable  villains  is  greatly  lessened.  This  fact  alone  com- 
mends these  institutions  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who 
are  concerned  in  protecting  the  innocent  and  unwary  from  the 
wiles  of  the  unprincipled. 

In  part  three,  of  this  report,  reference  is  made  to  the  sys- 
tem of  free  employment  agencies  maintained  by  the  cigar- 
makers,  the  German  printers  and  some  other  craftsmen. 
Those  systems  have  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  trades  supporting  them.  They  have  been 
and  are  of  vast  power  in  assisting  the  members  of  the  several 
crafts  to  improve  their  condition  in  life.  The  members  of  all 
the  trades  unions  have  then  in  their  organizations  more  or  less 
of  experience  of  the  value  and  the  limitations  of  these  free 
agencies.  They  see  that  a  single  union  cannot  cover  the  whole 
field  of  labor  as  it  ought  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  their  own 
members  or  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Hence,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  the  trade  unions  of  Cincinnati  were  the  chief 
instrumentality  in  securing  the  establishment  of  these  free 
agencies  in  Ohio.  It  may  be  added  that,  wherever  the  atten- 
tion of  these  unions  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  they  have 
supported  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  these  free 
agencies. 

There  are  many  grave  questions  about  the  propriety  or  ad- 
visability of  having  the  work  of  factory  inspection  assigned 
to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The  subject  of  so  uniting  the 
proposed  work  of  factory  inspection  with  this  bureau  is  treated 
of  at  length  in  part  one.  But  whatever  may  be  the  doubts  raised 
concerning  the  advisability  of  a  union  of  factory  inspection 
with  the  statistical  duties  of  this  bureau,  those  doubts  do  not 
apply  to  the  proposition  for  creating  free  employment  agencies 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  bureau.  It  is  and  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  such  proposed  agencies  to 
collect  all  possible  information  concerning  wages,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unemployed,  the  demand  for  labor  and  kindred 
topics.  The  success  of  these  agencies,  in  large  measure,  de- 
pends upon  securing  this  information.    The  collecting  of  this 
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information  must  also  always  be  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  The  bureaus  can 
obtain  a  portion  of  this  desired  information  better  and  in  a 
more  reliable  form  through  these  employment  agencies  than 
by  any  other  instrumentality,  or  by  any  other  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  employment  agencies  of  cities  need  some 
central  directing  body  and,  for  the  converse  of  the  reasons 
stated  above,  that  is  best  found  in  the  bureaus  of  labor  statis- 
tics. Each  supplements  and  assists  the  other.  Each  finds  its 
agencies  for  performing  its  duties  aided  by  its  union  with  the 
other.  This  fact  was  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  Ohio 
statute,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  local  agencies  have,  as 
a  part  of  their  duties,  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  bureau. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  these 
agencies  and  the  bureau.  It  shows  that  the  small  sum  appro- 
priated by  Ohio  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  support  of 
these  agencies  has  strengthened  the  bureau  as  well  as  aided 
the  unemployed  to  work. 

The  American -idea  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
taken  up  by  many  other  countries.  Among  the  states  thus  to 
establish  such  bureaus  is  the  British  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
That  colony,  when  it  established  its  Bureau  of  Industry,  made 
a  free  employment  agency  a  most  important  part  of  the  same. 
In  fact  the  need  of  some  such  agency  was  the  predisposing 
factor  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  bureau.  As  furnishing 
some  information  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  such  free 
agencies,  the  following  extract  from  the  first  report  of  the  New 
Zealand  Bureau  is  given: 

"The  objects  desired  by  the  government  (^in  the  creation  of 
the  bureau)  were  the  compilation  of  statistics  concerning  the 
condition  of  labor  generally;  the  establishment  of  agencies  for 
reporting  the  scarcity  or  overplus  of  workers  in  particular  dis- 
tricts; the  transfer  of  such  workers  from  overcrowded  locali- 
ties to  places  needing  labor;  and,  generally,  the  control  of  all 
industries  for  the  physical  and  moral  benefit  of  those  engaged 
therein. 

The  pressing  difficulty,  at  the  time  the  bureau  was  inaugu- 
rated, was  the  presence  of  unemployed  labor  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  colony.  The  centralizing  tendency  of  modern  institu- 
tions is  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  plethora  of  work- 
men  appearing  in  the  cities,  aided  by  the  displacement  of  hands 
by  labor  saving  machinery  on  farms.  *  *  *  It  was  necessary 
that  some  outward  set  should  be  given  to  the  human  tide,  and 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  laborers  to  proceed  to 
available  work  in  out  districts." 
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"For  this  purpose  200  agencies  were  established,  for  economi- 
cal reasons,  the  agents  being  selected  from  officers  already  in 
the  government  service,  and  in  the  country  districts  the  duties 
being  allotted  to  sergeants  of  police  and  local  constables,  as 
these  officers  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  population  surrounding  them.  These  agents 
forward,  on  the  last  day  of  every  month,  a  schedule  stating 
particulars  as  to  unemployed  persons  in  their  district,  and  make 
report  as  to  the  various  works,  private  and  public,  (if  any, )  in 
their  locality  needing  workmen.  In  this  manner  the  minus  or 
plus  quantities  of  available  labor  can  be  generally  equalized. 

"On  unemployed  persons  presenting  themselves  for  engage- 
ment, their  names  are  entered  upon  schedules  which  declare 
(for  statistical  purposes  only)  the  age,  dependent  family,  time 
out  of  work,  etc.,  of  each  applicant;  and  suitable  employment 
(if  possible)  is  offered,  men  with  families  having  preference. 
They  are  assisted  by  means  of  railway  passes,  in  some  cases 
given  free  to  those  seeking  work  for  themselves,  but  given  to 
those  proceeding  to  engagements  only  as  advances,  orders  on 
employers  against  future  wages  being  signed  by  the  men. 
Most  of  the  said  orders  on  future  pay  are  honored  when 
matured. 

"Every  effort,  short  of  espionage,  is  used  to  ascertain  the 
bona  fides  of  applicants  and  to  prevent  the  railway  passes 
falling  into  the  hands  of  rogues.  Few,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
loafing  fraternity,  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of  the  department, 
the  true  loafer  rather  desiring  to  loiter  about  the  streets  of 
towns  than  to  be  sent  to  heavy  work  in  bush  districts,  where  he 
must  either  toil  unremittingly  or  starve. 

"The  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  are  encour- 
aging in  the  extreme.  The  congestion  of  labor  in  the  large 
towns  was  reduced,  and  a  true  test  applied  to  those  who  de- 
clared themselves  as  in  want  of  work.  The  total  number 
assisted  to  employment  from  the  first  of  June,  1891,  to  the  last 
day  of  May,  1892,  is  2,974,  of  whom  2,000  were  sent  to  private 
employers  and  the  others  to  public  works.   *    *  * 

"It  has  been  found  that  the  information  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  bureau  has  been  of  great  service  to  those  who 
have  not  become  destitute  nor  applied  for  free  passages. 
Much  time  and  money  were  formerly  spent  by  those  seeking 
employment  wandering  through  districts  already  glutted  with 
workmen,  while  in  other  unknown  places  labor  was  in  demand. 
That  has  now  been  altered,  and  undoubtedly  to  the  gain  of 
both  employer  and  employed. 

'  'Other  attempts  are  being  made  by  the  bureau  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deserving  workmen  needing  employment.  The  system 
by  which  Cook's  tourists  enjoyed  certain  advantages  of  re- 
duced prices,  etc.,  when  journeying  for  pleasure,  has  been 
partially  applied  to  others  traveling  for  necessity.  This  is 
done  by  the  issue  to  the  bureau  agents  of  labor  coupons,  which 
are  given  in  small  quantities  to  unemployed  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  which  enable  the  bearer  to  get  food,  bed,  etc. ,  in 
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certain  hotels  and  lodging  houses  at  reduced  rates.  Employ- 
ment being  obtained,  the  coupons  are  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
used,  but  full  prices  are  charged."' 

The  foregoing  long  extract  from  the  New  Zealand  report  is 
given,  not  because  the  whole  system  is  workable  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  but  to  show  how  the  idea  of  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  special  exigencies  of  a 
.country.  The  experience  of  the  New  Zealanders  and  that  of 
Ohio  demonstrates  that  facts  about  the  unemployed,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  be  joined  with  an  employment  bureau  or 
agency,  and  not  given  in  a  formal  report  to  the  legislature  two 
years  after  the  time  .when  the  data  were  collected.  The 
original  idea  of  statistics,  about  the  condition  of  labor,  the 
number  and  location  of  the  unemployed,  logically  leads  to  the 
creation  of  free  employment  agencies  on  some  plan  suited  to 
the  special  conditions  of  any  given  country.  The  form  best 
adapted  to  Minnesota  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  Ohio. 
Many  suggestive  thoughts,  however,  are  raised  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Island  Colony  at  the  fLrthest  side  of  the  Globe. 

The  directory  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  year  1892, 
gives  the  names  of  21  individuals  or  firms  acting  as  employ- 
ment agents.  The  directory  of  Minneapolis  contains  17  such 
names  ;  that  of  Duluth  seven,  and  Winona  two.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  there  are  similar  agents  in  Stillwater  and  else- 
where, and  the  total  of  such  agencies  in  the  State  can  not  be 
less  than  fifty.  These  agencies  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  vary- 
ing from  $500  to  $10,000  per  annum.  To  support  the  whole 
number  of  these  agencies  in  Minnesota  its  citizens  pay  each 
year  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  possibly  not  less  than  twice 
that  sum.  Ohio  saves  its  citizens  such  expenditures  by  the 
total  payment  by  its  five  leading  cities  and  the  state  of  about 
$10,000  a  year.  A  like  saving  can  be  effected  in  Minnesota  by 
the  establishment  of  similar  free  employment  agencies.  It  is 
in  view  of  this  fact  as  well  as  the  other  facts  given  hitherto  in 
the  language  of  the  commissioners  of  Ohio  and  Missouri,  the 
Ohio  Secretary  of  State  and  Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
heartily  commends  the  proposed  establishment  of  free  employ- 
ment agencies  in  this  State. 


PABT  I. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  law  creating  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
makes  it  one  of  the  duties  of  that  Bureau  '  'to  visit  and  examine 
factories,  workshops,  and  other  places  where  people  are  em- 
ployed at  any  kind  of  labor,  *  *  *  to  examine  into  the  methods 
of  protection  from  danger  to  employes  and  unsanitary  conditions 
in  and  around  the  establishments  and  make  a  record  thereof." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provision  of  law  governing 
his  action,  the  present  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  soon  after 
he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  began  a  systematic 
inspection  of  the  most  important  factories  and  workshops  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the 
Commissioner  is  not  directed  or  even  authorized  to  demand  of 
the  factory  owners  or  operators  any  changes  in  their  fixtures 
or  machinery  to  make  their  establishments  safer  and  healthier 
for  their  workmen.  The  law  simply  directs  the  Commissioner, 
by  his  deputies,  to  make  a  record  of  all  that  is  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  unsanitary  in  the  places  where  labor  is  employed, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  legislature. 

That  the  bureau  might  be  prepared  to  make  a  proper  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  workshops  of  the  state,  the  Commissioner 
and  his  deputies  carefully  studied  the  reports  of  all  the  factory 
inspectors  of  the  United  States.  They  examined  all  the  prac- 
tical devices  for  rendering  machinery  safer  and  gave  attention 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  proper  sanitary  regulation  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops. 

NECESSITY  AND  VALUE  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

The  Commissioner  also  conversed  with  a  number  of  experi- 
enced factory  inspectors  of  other  states  and  with  manufacturers 
in  those  states  concerning  the  value  of  an  intelligent  system  of 
factory  inspection.  The  large  employers  of  labor  thus  inter- 
viewed expressed  themselves  of  the  opinion  that  wisely  directed 
factory  inspection  was  of  great  value  to  the  average  manufac- 
turer. This  opinion  was  based  upon  their  experience  of  factory 
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inspection  in  their  own  states  or  cities.  One  of  those  manu- 
facturers thus  interviewed,  a  large  employer  of  labor  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  111. ,  said : 

"State  or  municipal  factory  inspection  is  today  a  necessity  fur  the  aver- 
age large  manufacturer.  Competition  in  business  is  so  keen  that  the 
members  of  a  firm  must  give  all  their  time  and  energies  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business.  They  have  no  time  to  study  safety  devices,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  specially  fitted  for  that  v^ork  even  though  they  had  the 
leisure.  And  yet  without  proper  safety  devices  in  their  workshops  they 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  compelled  to  pay  large  sums  for  damages 
which  their  workmen  have  sustained  while  in  their  employ.  A  factory 
inspector,  making  the  subject  his  one  care  and  study,  can  show  the  busy 
manufacturer  many  devices  that  will  at  once  protect  the  worker's  lives- 
and  limbs  and  also  guard  the  employer's  pocketbook." 

Having  found  the  foregoing  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  aver- 
age intelligent  manufacturer  where  a  good  system  of  factory 
inspection  has  been  in  force  for  a  series  of  years,  the  Commis- 
sioner interviewed  a  number  of  the  leading  employers  of  labor 
in  Minnesota.  With  these  men  he  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  the  service  which  a  wise  factory  inspection  could  do  for  the 
employers  in  this  State.  As  a  result  of  those  conferences  the 
Commissioner  determined  upon  the  following 

SYSTEM  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION: 

A  deputy  of  the  Bureau,  one  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
subject  of  machinery  and  safety  devices  and  that  of  the  proper 
sanitary  regulation  of  factories,  visits  and  carefully  examines 
as  many  of  the  workshops  of  the  State  as  his  time  will  permit. 
He  records  the  changes  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  places  visited  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  or  the  health  of 
the  operatives.  This  is  all  that  the  law  governing  the  Bureau 
specifically  requires.  The  deputy,  however,  in  addition  to  this, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  factory  owner  or  manager  to  the  sev- 
eral changes  in  his  establishment  which  he  would  recommend. 
In  this  way  the  deputy,  acting  as  factory  inspector,  has  visited 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  factories  of  the  State 
at  least  twice  and  many  of  them  five  and  six  times  in  the  past 
two  years.  He  has  seen  fit  to  make  a  large  number  of  recom- 
mendations. Those  recommendations  are  given  in  detail  and 
are  also  summarized  in  this  report.  They  exhibit  the  defective 
conditions  of  those  establishments  when  first  visited  by  the 
agent  of  this  Bureau.  This  report  also  shows  how  far  the  em- 
ployers of  the  State  have  complied  with  the  suggestions  offered. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  employers  have  at  least 
partially  complied  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau. 
Some  have  adopted  all  the  suggestions  made  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  have  totally  ignored  the  same. 
The  Commissioner  has  carefully  compared 

THE  RESULTS  ACHIEVED 

by  this  method  with  those  reported  from  other  states  under 
a  more  perfect  law.  He  finds  that  these  results  are  as  great  as 
were  anywhere  achieved  the  first  year  under  any  system  of  fac- 
tory inspection.     The  things  accomplished  are,  in  a  great 
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measure,  due  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and  general  fitness  of  the 
deputy  assigned  to  this  branch  of  the  Bureau  work.  This 
deputy,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Casserly,  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  State  work  in  behalf  of  the  toilers.  To  him 
should  be  given,  in  large  measure,  credit  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  department  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  results  achieved  in  Minnesota 
are  equal,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  things  accomplished 
elsewhere  during  the  first  year's  administration  of  a  more  per- 
fect law.  Factory  inspection  is  not  something  which  anywhere 
has  or  will  reach  perfection  in  a  single  year.  It  is  progressive 
because  educative  in  its  results.  The  world  has  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  human  lives  and  be  shown  how  to  make  the  per- 
sons of  the  workers  safer.  Only  a  few  men  will  try  new  devices 
when  first  presented.  The  mass  of  people,  whether  employers 
or  employes,  want  others  to  try  experiments,  and  only  after 
they  see  a  tangible  proof  of  its  value  will  they  adopt  anything 
new.  Hence  the  slow  adoption  at  first  of  any  scheme  of  making 
human  life  more  secure.  Hence  also  the  necessarily  progressive 
and  educative  work  to  be  done  in  the  practical  introduction  of 
any  scheme  of  factory  inspection. 

The  introduction  of  safety  devices  is  at  first  everywhere  an- 
appeal  to  the  humanity,  intelligence,  and  self-interest  of  the- 
manufacturer.  The  successful  factory  inspector  must,  in  the; 
beginning,  rely  more  upon  reason  than  upon  the  power  of  pen.- 
alties.  The  public  must  be  educated  to  see  how  machinery  can 
be  made  safer  and  factories  more  healthful,  and  through  this 
education  a  public  sentiment  created  which  will  enforce  the 
better  way  upon  the  few  who  are  slow  of  comprehension  or 
hard  of  heart  in  their  action  towards  their  workmen.  The 
appeal  to  reason,  self-interest,  and  humanity  upon  which  the 
Bureau  has  solely  relied  for  the  past  two  years  in  its  work  of 
factory  inspection  is  all  that  can  wisely  be  used  at  first  in  the 
introduction  of  safety  devices  and  sanitary  conditions  of  factory 
life.  They  are  all  that  are  ever  required  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  reasonable  employers.  But  there  are  a  few  men  who  are 
very  difficult  to  move  where  an  outlay  of  money  is  called  for  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  These  men  can  be  reached  only 
through  the  penalty  of  a  properly  drawn  factory  inspection 
law.  It  is  these  individuals  who  make  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  present  factory  law  of  the  State  to  be  amended  and 
authority  given  some  one  to  compel  them  to  do  what  is  at  once- 
for  their  interest  and  the  welfare  of  those  working  for  them. 

In  his  work  of  factory  inspection  Mr.  Casserly  has  foundi 
some  more  ready  than  others  to  adopt  safety  devices.  The 
character  and  experience  of  these  men  show  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  safety  appliances  must  ever  follow  a  process  of  educa- 
tion. The  persons  who  have  been  the  most  ready  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  are  individuals  who  have- 
previously  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject.  Some- 
of  these  have  begun  to  study  the  question  from  its  humane^ 
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aspects.  They  wish  to  do  all  that  by  any  possibility  is  in  their 
power,  as  kind  hearted  and  intelligent  beings,  to  make  the  lot 
of  their  workmen  a  more  desirable  one.  Others  have  been 
forced  to  consider  the  problem  from  the  expensive  litigation 
and  judgments  resulting  from  personal  injuries  to  their  work 
men.  The  man  who  has  paid  out  from  five  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  damage  suits  is  always  ready  to  investigate 
any  plan  that  offers  a  chance  for  lessening  his  liability  for  such 
forced  expenditures.  When  feelings  of  huma.nity  are  dead,  the 
sensitive  pocket  book  will  respond  if  only  you  can  touch  it  in  a 
heavy  judgment  for  personal  damages  to  an  injured  workman. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORK. 

The  Bureau  has  found  its  work,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  factory  inspection,  easier  the  second  year  than  it 
was  the  first.  More  manufacturers  have  begun  to  see  the 
value  of  factory  inspection  to  themselves,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  same.  Many  who  the  first 
year  met  the  inspector  with  curses  of  refusal,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  a  costly  accident,  are  the  most  friendly  of  co-operators. 
And  all  are  willing  to  discuss  the  subject  as  one  which  appeals 
to  their  self-interest. 

This  experience  but  repeats  the  history  of  factory  inspection 
in  other  states.  Like  every  improvement  in  society  it  takes 
time  to  make  its  way  in  public  confidence.  The  average  man 
is  conservative.  Whether  an  employer  or  employe  he  clings 
to  the  old  ways  and  adopts  new  ones  only  after  he  sees  clearly 
how  he  will  save  money  or  secure  some  other  advantage  thereby. 
Personal  experience  is  the  only  test  of  safety  devices.  The 
average  man,  employer  or  workman,  does  not  know  the  chance 
of  accident  in  connection  with  any  machine.  One  function  of 
bureaus  of  inspection  in  all  states  is  to  collect  the  data  relating 
to  accidents  in  workshops  and  to  show  the  world  just  what  is 
the  operator's  liability  to  accident  with  all  machines.  It  is  this 
knowledge  spread  before  the  people,  even  more  than  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  statute,  that  is  making  factory  inspection  more 
and  more  a  factor  of  modern  life.  No  legislature  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  has  ever  repealed  a  factory  inspection 
act.  Everywhere  that  such  legislation  has  been  begun,  there 
have  been  progressive  changes  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 
Those  changes  make  the  bureaus  of  inspection  more  and  more 
valuable  instrumentalities  for  furnishing  desirable  information, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothe  the  bureaus  with  greater  power 
and  wider  scope  of  action. 

THE  GROWING  PUBLIC  FAITH  IN  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

First  established  only  a  few  years  ago  as  the  result  of  the 
agitation  of  organized  labor,  the  modern  system  of  factory 
inspection  in  America  has  so  far  commended  itself  to  public 
esteem  that  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  in 
their  national  platforms  for  1892,  call  upon  the  several  state 
legislatures  to  enact  laws  creating  such  bureaus  of  inspection. 
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Such  laws  justify  themselves  in  two  ways  at  least.  First,  they 
are  the  means  of  saving  the  manufacturer  money.  They  lessen 
his  liability  for  personal  injuries  to  his  workmen  by  removing 
the  causes  of  accident.  Secondly  and  mainly,  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  employes  in  factories  is  denfanded  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  to  save  life  is  the  highest  duty  of  humanity. 
Motives  of  humanity  should  dictate  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
even  though  they  placed  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  owners 
of  factories.  But  when  humanity  to  the  workers  can  be 
secured,  and  the  financial  interests  of  the  employer  advanced 
simultaneously,  every  principle  of  statesmanship,  every  maxim 
of  business  sagacity,  and  all  dictates  of  Christianity  call  for  this 
class  of  legislation  now  commended  by  both  great  political 
parties  of  our  country. 

SELF-IMPOSED  DANGER. 

In  speaking  of  factory  inspection  in  general  and  more 
especially  of  its  adoption  in  this  State,  reference  has  thus  far 
been  made  mainly  to  the  employers  of  labor.  The  fact  has 
been  referred  to  that  some  employers  have  complied  with  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Bureau  while  others  have  totally 
disregarded  those  suggestions.  Such  a  reference  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  employers,  as  a  class,  unless  it  was 
joined  with  a  corresponding  statement  of  the  action  of  the 
workmen.  Some  men  make  a  distinction  between  the  human 
nature  of  employers  and  that  of  employes.  Some  see  all  virtues 
included  in  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  and  all  vices  in  those  of 
their  employers.  Others  would  reverse  this.  The  inspector  of 
factories  does  neither.  His  experience  shows  conslusively  that 
employers  and  cheir  worknen  are  made  of  the  same  material 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  human  frailties,  limitations,  and 
imperfections.  A  few  workmen  as  a  few  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  adopt  new  safety  devices  when  they  are  presented 
to  them.  They  are  the  progressive  spirits,  the  wide  awake 
men,  anxious  and  striving  to  improve  their  lot  in  all  possible 
respects.  But  while  the  few  are  thus  always  ready  to  adopt 
new  things  when  presented,  the  great  majority  prefer  "the  old 
way."  Though  a  man's  life  may  be  in  constant  danger  under 
an  old  way  of  working,  and  though  new  appliances  may  securely 
protect  the  workman  from  harm,  yet  safety  devices,  if  new, 
are  something  to  which  the  man  is  unaccustomed.  If  he  has 
never  been  the  victim  of  an  accident,  this  newness  of  the  device 
will  cause  him,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  be  averse  to 
making  use  of  it.  Men  who  act  in  this  way  are  to  be  found  in 
every  shop  and  factory  in  the  land.  The  more  ignorant  a  man  is 
the  more  he  is  predisposed  thus  to  act.  At  least  this  is  the  experi- 
ence of  our  inspector  in  Minnesota,  and  other  inspectors  report 
the  same  from  other  states  and  countries.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  the  greater  the  danger  from  any  given  piece  of  machinery, 
the  more  indifferent  does  the  workman  become  to  his  danger 
while  operating  it.  Why  this  is  so  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
understand,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
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Factory  owners  without  number  in  this  and  other  states  have, 
at  some  expense,  procured  guards  for  the  machinery  operated 
by  their  men.  But  because  those  guards  required  a  slight 
change  in  the  method  of  operating  the  machinery  from  the  one 
first  acquired  by  them,  the  men,  time  and  again,  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  removing  the  guards.  Sometimes  they  will  take 
them  off  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  directions  or  commands 
of  the  employer.  With  men  who  thus  act  there  is  absolutely 
no  use  of  reasoning.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  Experience  in  other  states  and  other  factories  counts 
for  naught.  Personal  and  painful  experience  is  all  that  will 
finally  satisfy.  This  corresponds  in  the  case  of  the  workman  to 
the  costly  experience  of  a  damage  suit  to  the  employer. 

The  inspector  can  only  recommend  in  this  State  at  present. 
He  can  not  compel  the  adoption  or  the  continued  use  of  any 
safety  device.  He  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  manufacturer  no 
powerful  or  continuous  pressure  in  favor  of  what  his  judgment 
or  the  experience  of  the  world  testifies  to  be  safe  and  desirable. 
His  influence  is  that  for  the  time  of  the  interview  or  inspection. 
If  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  employer  he  satis- 
fies him  and  the  latter  orders  some  safety  devices  for  his  es- 
tablishment, the  state  of  affairs  may  arise  already  set  forth. 
The  men  ask  to  be  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  guards.  They 
clamor  for  this  permission  every  time  that  the  employer 
comes  into  their  presence.  The  man  of  weak  will  or  vacillat 
ing  judgment  yields,  and  that  factory  is  without  guards  until 
some  startling  accident  at  once  shows  the  men  their  folly  and 
gives  the  master  some  practical  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  all  possible  safeguards  to  machinery. 

If  a  workman  removes  the  guards  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  master  or  foreman,  then  the  latter  is  absolved 
from  all  legal  as  well  as  moral  responsibility  for  injury  to  the 
offending  employe.  But  unguarded  machinery  often  injures 
visitors  or  innocent  workmen  as  well  as  the  man  who  operates 
the  same.  The  master  is  holden  for  all  these  damages.  Again, 
sometimes  the  workmen  go  to  the  boss  and  say  if  you  will  al- 
low us  to  remove  the  guards  we  will  assume  the  risk.  This  is 
the  argument  that  often  moves  the  master  who  has  adopted 
safeguards  at  the  solicitation  of  a  factory  inspector.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  ask  how  does  a  consent  to  remove  under  this 
proposition  affect  the  master's  liabilitv?  It  doubtless  does  in 
Minnesota  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  master  to  the  wwk- 
man  so  contracting.  But  it  does  not  lessen  but  rather  increases 
his  responsibility  towards  any  innocent  party  who  may  be  in- 
jured by  a  machine  thus  left  unprotected.  This  increased  re- 
sponsibility towards  others  more  than  compensates  for  any 
lessening  of  the  same  towards  the  silly  workman  who  assumes 
risk  of  dangerous  machinery  rather  than  use  any  new  safety 
device.  Again,  the  statutes  and  the  rulings  of  the  court  in  some 
states  say,  that  if  a  master  consent  to  the  removal  of  a  guard 
which  is  known  to  be  reliable,  the  master  becomes  a  party  to 
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:any  accident  and  must  be  legally  holden  for  the  resulting  dam- 
age. No  contract  with  his  workman  can  lessen  this  liability. 
These  laws  of  other  states  are  based  upon  the  moral  law  of  joint 
responsibility  and  should  everywhere  prevail. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  for 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  employer  who  would  lessen  his  lia- 
bility for  damage  suits  following  accidents  in  his  establish- 
ment. The  employer  who  becomes  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  value  of  any  appliance  for  lessening  danger  must  choose 
between  two  things.  He  must  insist  upon  the  use  of  those  ap- 
pliances and  be  ready  to  discharge  any  workman  who  removes 
them,  or  he  must  trust  to  experience,  the  costly  schoolmaster 
of  fools,  to  teach,  by  painful  and  costly  accidents,  the  economy 
of  all  wise  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  accidents  in 
the  workshops  of  the  present. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing 

TYPICAL  CASE  OF  HEEDLESSNESS  TO  DANGER. 

An  employer  in  a  furniture  factory  in  this  state,  attherec- 
€ommendation  of  the  factory  inspector,  adopted  some  guards 
for  his  buzz  saws.  The  guards  chosen  reduced  the  liability  to 
accidents  almost  to  zero.  The  workmen  finding  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent method  of  procedure  made  necessary  by  the  change  did 
not  take  kindly  to  them.  They  begged  and  entreated  the  em- 
ployer for  the  privilege  of  removing  the  guards.  He  showed 
them  the  danger  which  would  follow  such  removal.  They  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  care  for  that  danger.  They  were  will- 
ing to  assume  all  risk  if  only  they  could  operate  the  saws 
without  the  guards.  Now,  as  was  shown  and  admitted  later  by 
the  men,  more  and  better  work  could  be  done  with  the  guards 
in  place  than  with  the  saws  unprotected.  But  after  a  while, 
wearied  out  by  these  importunities,  the  employer  consented, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  one  of  the  men  lost  his  fingers.  Not 
until  this  did  the  men  cease  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  innova- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  guards.  They  replaced  them  and,  when 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  inspector  called  by  chance  at  the  factory, 
he  asked  the  men  how  they  liked  the  guards.  They  all  said 
they  were  a  good  thing.  Then  they  added,  '  'We  have  got  used 
to  them."  This  getting  used  to  safety  devices  is  the  great  ele- 
ment in  their  introduction.  To  make  men  '  'used  to  them''  is  all 
there  is  to  the  enforcement  of  a  good  factory  inspection  law. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  varying  degree  all  over  the  State  and 
nation.  Bitter  experience  is  the  only  schoolmaster  that  some 
people  will  accept.  No  amount  of  evidence  seems  to  be  sufii- 
cient  to  convince  some  men  of  the  reckless  and  criminal  risk 
that  they  assume  in  directing  as  owners  or  operating  as  work- 
men, dangerous  machines  without  having  them  guarded  by  all 
the  known  devices  possible.  They  seem  to  be  amenable  to  no 
argument,  no  reason.  In  the  case  of  the  workmen  we  see  the 
criminality  of  their  heedlessness  when  we  consider  its  possible 
relation  to  their  families.     When  death  occurs,  or  when  an 
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accident  cripples  them  for  life,  the  support  of  the  family  is 
gone.  The  dependent  ones  are  thus  oft  reduced  to  beggary  and 
pauperism.  There  can  nothing  be  collected  from  the  master, 
since  the  workman  removed  the  guards  furnished  by  him  for 
his  protection.  The  criminality  of  the  employer  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  few  who  will  do  nothing  for  the  safety  of  their 
men  simply  because  there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do  right. 
It  is  here  that  is  found  the 

VALUE  OF  A  STRONG  FACTORY  INSPECTION  LAW 

with  its  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  inspector.  Such  a  law  does  not  affect  the  majority 
of  employers  who  are  wide  awake  to  their  interests  and  have 
backbone  enough  to  enforce  reasonable  regulations  in  their 
shops  for  the  protection  of  their  own  pockets  and  the  welfare 
of  their  employes.  It  reaches  the  selfish  boss  and  forces  him 
to  do  what  is  just  and  fair.  And,  more  than  all  else,  a  good 
factory  law  gives  backbone  to  those  employers  who  are  natur- 
ally striving  to  do  what  is  right,  but  have  not  the  nerve  to 
withstand  the  importunities  of  ignorant  conservatism  and  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  some  of  their  men.  The  careless  work- 
men tend  to  make  the  weak  employer  careless.  The  factory 
inspector,  with  the  penalties  of  a  good  law,  will,  for  these 
men,  counteract  the  influence  of  carelessness  on  every  hand. 
He  is  always  looking  after  the  heedless  ones.  He  is  the 
friend  and  confidential  counselor  of  the  wide  awake  and  well 
disposed  employer.  He  is  the  terror  to  the  few  who  need  the 
pressure  of  law.  He  gives  backbone  to  the  weak.  He  is  the 
force  in  society  that  compels,  or  the  teacher  who  instructs  the 
workmen  and  causes  them  to  "become  used"  to  all  practical 
safety  devices  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  invented.  In  this 
way  the  law  accomplishes  its  two  ends.  It  protects  the  work- 
man whether  he  wants  to  protect  himself  or  not.  It  guards  the 
financial  interest  of  the  employer.  Thus  it  aids  in  the  solution 
of  the  great  labor  problem  of  our  time  by  leading  the  world  to 
see  how  the  real  interests  of  employer  and  employe,  of  labor 
and  capital,  are  identical,  and  not  antagonistic. 

In  speaking  of  the  carelessness  and  heedlessness  of  some 
employers  and  operatives  the  term  criminal  was  applied  to 
them.  This  was  done  in  no  rhetorical  sense,  but  with  the 
words  of  the  Minnesota  statutes  before  the  writer.  Those  stat- 
utes make 

THE  EMPLOYER   CRIMINALLY  LIABLE 

in  whose  shop  a  life  has  been  lost  which  would  not  have  been 
sacrificed  had  "ordinary  caution"  been  used  in  guarding  the 
machine  which  unguarded  produced  the  death  of  a  human 
being.  This  fact  is  not  generally  known.  Possibly  no  convic- 
tion under  this  law  has  ever  been  secured  in  this  State,  simply 
because  no  prosecution  has  been  made  under  it.  But  the  law  is 
in  force  and  employers  should  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
risks  assumed  by  them  under  the  law  as  it  is  when  they  neglect 
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or  refuse  to  use  ''all  ordinary  caution"  in  guarding  their  ma- 
chinery. They,  at  least,  can  not  plead  "ordinary  caution"  when 
they  leave  apparatus  unguarded  which  all  experience  calls  dan- 
gerous and  which  any  experienced  factory  inspector  says  can 
be  made  reasonably  safe.  The  fact  stands,  then,  that  an  em- 
ployer who  neglects  to  use  all  practicable  known  devices  for 
lessening  the  risk  of  his  workmen  is  thereby  rendered  liable  to 
indictment  for  manslaughter  in  case  death  to  any  one  results 
from  his  want  of  care  or  foresight.  This,  in  addition  to  his 
liability  for  pecuniary  damages  to  the  heirs  of  the  person 
killed.    The  following  are  the  provisions  of 

THE  PENAL  CODE  OF  MINNESOTA,  SECTION  166: 

'^Negligent  use  of  Machinery. — A  person  who,  by  any  act  of 
negligence,  or  misconduct  in  a  business  or  employment  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  or  in  the  use  or  management  of  any  ma- 
chinery, animals,  or  property  of  any  kind,  entrusted  to  his  care, 
or  under  his  control,  or  by  any  unlawful,  negligent,  or  reckless 
act,  not  specified  by  or  coming  within  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  or  the  provisions  of  some  other  statute,  occa- 
sions the  death  of  a  human  being,  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree." 

The  foregoing  provision  of  the  penal  code  is  applicable  both 
to  the  careless  and  indifferent  workmen  and  employer.  It  is  a 
dead  letter,  as  a  rule,  since,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  death  by  ma- 
chinery, the  penalty  is  greater  than  the  act  merits.  The 
Bureau  has  found  but  very  few,  either  masters  or  servants,  who 
deserve  to  be  tried  under  this  severe  code.  A  few,  however, 
have  been  met  with  during  the  investigations  it  has  conducted 
the  past  two  years.  An  account  of  one  of  this  small  class  of 
employers  should  be  given  in  this  connection.  He  has  in  his 
employ  a  large  number  of  operatives  engaged,  many  of  them, 
in  managing  dangerous  machinery.  That  machinery  was 
totally  without  guards.  His  attention  was  called  to  this  fact  by 
the  inspector  who  assayed  to  show  him  how  the  machinery 
could  be  made  safer.  He  informed  the  inspector,  with  many 
brutal  oaths,  that  he  had  paid  over  |250  for  accident  insurance. 
If  a  man  in  his  employ  was  hurt  it  did  not  affect  him.  The  in- 
surance company  would  defend  any  suit  that  might  arise. 
Then  he  added,  with  other  oaths,  that  he  should  not  expend  a 
cent  for  safeguards  since  there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do 
so.  This  class  of  men  should  have  no  consideration  paid  to  them 
since  they  give  none  to  those  by  whose  labors  their  fortunes 
are  made. 

The  setcion  of  the  penal  code  quoted  does  not  embody  the  best 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  law.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  wisdom  which  "locks  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen."  Instead  of  trying  simply  to  punish  a 
man  for  killing  his  fellow  by  carelessness,  legislation  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  killing.  This  is  the  aim  of  factory  in- 
spection laws  which  have  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  been  en- 
acted in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  many  of  the  states  of 
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our  union.  This  is  the  sort  of  factory  legislation  now  com- 
mended by  both  the  great  political  parties  of  our  land.  This 
also  is  what  is  required  in  Minnesota  to  make  our  factory  in- 
spection all  that  humanity  and  true  social  economy  demand. 

In  connection  with  some  system  of  constant  or  continuous 
oversight  of  the  factories  as  is  now  provided  in  Minnesota, 
there  should  be  a  law  to  compel,  with  moderate  penalties,  the 
adoption  of  all  practicable  safeguards  in  the  workshops  of  the 
State.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  guards  now  known  to  be 
practicable  and  the  sanitary  requirements  that  should  be  em- 
bodied in  a  good  factory  law  and  allied  questions  investigated 
by  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  its  work  of  factory  inspection, 
will  each  be  considered  in  this  report  in  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTEK  I. 


PROTECTION  TO  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Loss  of  life  by  fire  when  it  occurs  is  always  attended  with 
circumstances  that  suggest  the  horrible  and  which  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  and  the  nobler  impulses  of  all.  Every  person  is 
more  or  less  exposed,  at  times,  to  danger  from  fire,  and  hence, 
it  is  that  in  framing  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  life,  leg- 
islators everywhere  begin  by  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  safety  of  men  and  women  in  burning  buildings.  Thus, 
Minnesota  began  its  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  1883.  In 
that  year  it  passed  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
protection  of  travelers."  That  law  embodied  in  the  General 
Laws  of  1883,  chapter  133,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  proprietors  and  lessees  of  all  buildings  of  two  or  more 
stories  in  height,  used  or  occupied  as  tenements,  lodging  rooms,  boarding- 
houses,  hotels,  public  halls,  or  places  of  amusement,  schools,  seminaries, 
hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  jails,  or  manufactories,  shall  provide  for 
and  equip  said  buildings  with  such  protection  against  fire,  and  escape 
from  said  buildings  as  shall  be  hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Sec.  2.   The  classification  of  buildings  shall  be  as  follows: 

First— Hotels  of  two  (2)  stories  in  height  with  ten  (10)  or  more  sleeping 
rooms. 

/Second— Hotels  or  lodging  rooms  of  three  (3)  or  more  stories  in  height. 

2/wV(Z— Tenements  or  boarding-houses  of  three  (3)  or  more  stories  in 
height,  occupied  by  one  (1)  or  more  families,  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  (20)  persons.  Provided,  a  mansard  roof  or  attic  when  used  as  sleep- 
ing rooms  shall  be  counted  as  one  (Ij  story. 

Fourth—Buildings  used  as  opera  houses,  theatres,  or  public  haJls,  of  a 
seating  capacity  exceeding  three  hundred  (300.) 

Fifth— 'Pvihlic  school  buildings,  seminaries,  academies  and  colleges  more 
than  two  (2)  stories  in  height. 

fe^/i -Hospitals  and  asylums  of  two  (2)  or  more  stories  in  height. 

Seventh— J a^ils,  work-houses,  or  other  prisons  for  confinement  of  persons 
under  sentence  of  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
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^igf/ii/i— Manufactories  over  two  (2)  stories  in  height,  employing  above 
the  first  (1st)  story  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  persons. 

Sec.  3.   Provides  for  the  appliances  to  be  used  as  follows: 

Buildings  under  classification  one  (1)  of  section  two  (2)  of  this  act. 
Each  two  thousand  five  hundred  (2,500)  superficial  feet  of  area,  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof ,  covered  by  said  building,  shall  be  provided  with  either 
an  inside  stand-pipe  of  not  less  than  one  and  one  quarter  (li)  inches  inside 
diameter,  with  hose  connection  and  hose  of  sufficient  length  always  at- 
tached, in  the  hall  into  which  the  sleeping  rooms  open,  and  this  stand- 
pipe  supplied  by  means  of  connection  with  public  or  private  waterworks, 
which  will  furnish  sufficient  pressure;  or  one  (1)  chemical  fire  extinguisher 
kept  near  the  public  stairway  or  other  convenient  locality  in  the  hallway, 
always  charged  ready  for  use. 

Buildings  under  classification  two  (2).  For  each  six  thousand  (6,000) 
superficial  feet  of  area  covered  by  said  building,  shall  be  provided  with 
either  an  inside  stand-pipe  of  not  less  than  one  and  three-quarters  (If) 
inches  inside  diameter,  and  sufficient  hose  connected  with  it,  of  not  less 
than  one  and  one-quarter  (U)  inches  inside  diameter,  on  each  floor,  and 
furnished  with  a  constant  water  pressure  by  waterworks,  or  by  a  steam 
pump  which  can  be  put  in  action  at  [a]  moment's  notice;  or  for  six  thou- 
sand (6,000)  superficial  feet  of  area  covered  by  said  building,  there  shall  be 
one  (1)  two  and  one-half  (2i)  inch  (or  larger)  metallic  stand-pipe  with 
metallic  ladder  attached  above  the  first  (1st)  story,  located  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  and  extending  above  the  roof,  and  so  situated  as  to  give 
access  to  or  exit  from  each  story  and  roof  above  the  first  (1st),  arranged 
with  valves  and  male  hose  connections  at  each  story  above  the  first  {1st) 
and  roof,  and  with  single  or  double  female  hose  connection  at  base  of  pipe, 
so  that  engine  hose  can  be  attached  from  street,  the  hose  couplings  to 
conform  to  the  size  and  pattern  used  by  the  fire  department  where  located. 
There  shall  also  be  provided  for  each  eight  thousand  five  hundred  (8,500) 
superficial  feet  of  area,  or  fractional  part  thereof  covered  by  said  building, 
at  least  one  (1)  chemical  fire  extinguisher  on  each  floor  occupied  as  sleep- 
ing apartments.  Provided,  that  in  hotels  where  every  three  thousand 
five  hundred  (3,500)  superficial  feet  is  protected  by  stand-pipe  and  hose,  as 
set  forth  in  this  act,  then  only  one  (1)  chemical  fire  extinguisher  shall  be 
required  on  each  floor  occupied  as  sleeping  apartments.  In  case  the  stand- 
pipe  and  hose  first  mentioned  is  not  practicable  for  want  of  waterworks 
or  steam  to  work  pumps,  then,  and  in  addition  to  the  extinguisher  pro- 
vided for,  there  shall  be  placed  in  each  hallway  of  floors  used  as  sleeping 
rooms,  for  each  two  thousand  five  hundred  (2,500)  superficial  feet  of  area, 
one  (1)  barrel  of  water  with  two  (2)  pails  with  the  words  "For  Fire  Pur- 
poses Only"  painted  thereon.  Each  sleeping  apartment  above  the  second 
(2d)  story  shall  be  furnished  with  a  rope  or  any  other  practical  fire  escape 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  ground.  A  red  light  shall  be  kept  burn- 
ing all  night,  located  at  the  head  of  each  stairway  above  the  first  (1st) 
floor:  also  one  (1)  on  each  floor  above  the  first  (1st)  at  or  near  the  exit  to 
the  stationary  fire  escape,  if  any.  The  following  printed  notice  shall  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  sleeping  room  above  the  first  (1st) 
floor:  "Exit  in  Case  of  fire.  Upon  leaving  this  room  turn  to  the  (right  or 
left)  and  by  passing  (give  number  of  feet)  feet  you  will  reach  a  red  light, 
which  indicates  (stairway  or  fire  escape)." 

Buildings  under  classification  three  (3)  of  section  (2)  of  this  act  shall 
have  for  each  five  thousand  (5,000)  superficial  feet  of  area  covered  by  said 
building,  at  least  one  (1)  outside  stand-pipe  two  and  one-half  (2i)  inches 
or  larger,  as  provided  for  in  classification  two  (2),  and  at  least  one  (1)  non- 
combustible  ladder  or  stairway  for  each  twenty  (20)  persons  occupying 
said  building  above  the  first  (1st)  story. 

Buildings  under  classification  four  (4)  of  section  two  (2)  of  this  act  shall 
be  provided  with  at  least  one  (1)  stand-pipe  running  to  the  stage  and  fur-' 
nished  with  hose  always  connected  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  stage;  also,  with  a  chemical  fire  extinguisher  always  charged 
and  placed  in  a  convenient  place  to  protect  the  scenery;  or  in  case  the 
stand-pipe  should  be  impracticable  for  want  of  constant  water  pressure, 
then,  the  stage  shall  be  provided  with  two  (2)  chemical  fire  extinguishers 
and  at  least  one  (1)  barrel  of  water  and  two  (2)  pails  with  the  words  "for 
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fire  purposes  only"  painted  thereon.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  this 
shall  not  apply  to  halls  where  no  stage  with  curtains  or  scenery  is  used; 
and  all  buildings  under  this  classification  shall  have  such  a  number  of 
exits  of  such  area,  and  such  number  of  non-combustible  stairways,  lad- 
ders, or  flre  escapes  as  the  mayor,  chief  engineer  of  fire  department,  and 
chief  of  police  of  any  city,  or  president  of  any  town  or  village  council, 
chief  engineer  or  flre  warden,  and  chief  of  police  or  constable  of  any  town 
or  village,  or  a  majority  of  them  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

Buildings  under  classification  flve(5)  of  section  two  (2)  shall  be  provided, 
where  practicable,  with  inside  stand-pipe,  as  provided  in  classification 
two  (2)  or  an  outside  stand-pipe,  as  provided  in  same  classification;  also 
one  (1)  chemical  flre  extinguisher  on  each  floor  above  the  flrst  (1st);  there 
shall  also  be  provided  such  a  number  of  exits  of  such  area,  and  such  num- 
ber of  non-combustible  ladders  or  stairways  as  the  persons  named  in  classi- 
flcation  four  (4)  or  a  majority  of  them  may  determine. 

Buildings  under  classification  six  (6)  of  section  two  (2)  shall  be  provided 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  those  under  head  of  classification  five  (5.) 

Buildings  under  classification  seven  (7)  of  section  two  (2)  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  either  a  stand-pipe  and  sufficient  hose  connected  on  each  floor 
with  constant  water  pressure,  or  shall  have  a  chemical  flre  extinguisher 
on  each  floor.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  build- 
ings built  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  with  non-combustible  partitions  and 
roof  practically  flre  proof. 

Buildings  under  classiflcation  eight  (8)  of  section  two  (2)  of  this  act,  for 
each  two  thousand  flve  hundred  (2,500)  superficial  feet  of  area  covered  by 
said  building,  shall  be  provided  with  an  inside  stand-pipe  of  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  (li)  inches  diameter,  and  sufficient  hose  connected  there- 
with of  not  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  (li)  inches  inside  diameter,  on 
each  floor,  and  furnished  with  a  constant  water  pressure  by  water-works 
or  by  steam  or  other  pump  which  can  be  put  in  motion  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice; or  for  each  flve  thousand  (5,000)  superficial  feet  of  area  covered  by 
said  building,  there  shall  be  one  (1)  two  and  one-half  (2i)  inch  or  larger 
metallic  stand-pipe,  with  metallic  ladder  attached  above  the  flrst  (1st) 
story,  located  and  arranged  as  provided  for  in  classification  two  (2);  also, 
one  (1)  chemical  flre  extinguisher  located  on  each  floor  above  the  flrst  (1st); 
there  shall  also  be  provided  for  every  forty  (40)  persons  employed  above 
the  second  (2d)  story  one  (1)  non-combustible  stairway,  or  for  every 
twenty  (20)  persons  one  (1)  non-combustible  ladder  located  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  accessible  from  roof  and  each  story  above  the  flrst 
(1st),  and  reaching  to  or  within  twelve  (12)  feet  of  the  ground  or  sidewalk: 
also  provides  that  all  stand-pipes,  ladders,  and  non-combustible  stairways 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  provided  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
building,  and  all  other  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  provided  by 
the  lessees  of  said  building,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the 
owner  or  owners  and  lessees. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  the  chemical  flre  extinguisher  to  be  used  shall  be 
the  one  in  general  use  in  the  fire  departments,  factories,  and  public  build- 
ings in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  known  as  the  Babcock  or  Champion 
portable  fire  extinguisher. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  fire  warden,  marshal,  or  chief 
of  police  of  every  incorporated  town,  village,  or  city,  or,  where  such  officers 
are  not  provided  for,  the  board  of  education,  directors  of  school  districts, 
and  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  enforce  this  act,  and  any  person  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  thirty  (30)  days  after 
being  notified  by  the  proper  officer  in  writing  shall  pay  or  forfeit  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  with  cost  of  prosecution  of  the  same,  to  be 
enforced  by  civil  action  before  any  competent  tribunal,  or  imprisoned  un- 
til such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  not  exceeding  ninety  (90)  days;  the  money 
arising  from  such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  common  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict where  such  offense  shall  be  committed." 

The  foregoing  act  is  on  the  whole  admirable  in  its  provisions. 
At  the  time  of  its  enactment  it  was  one  of  the  very  best  laws  to 
be  found  on  the  statute  books  of  any  state  of  this  union.  The 
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experience  of  humanity  with  fires  since  1883  suggests  the  ne- 
cessity at  the  present  day  of  some  minor  changes  in  this  act  of 
ten  years  ago.  The  most  important  of  the  changes  thus  sug- 
gested to  be  made  in  this  act  relate  to 

WAYS    OF   EGRESS    AND   MEANS   OF    ESCAPE    FROM   FIRE  IN 

BUILDINGS. 

The  fire  escape  now  demanded  by  law  in  Minnesota  for  most 
buildings  is  a  "metallic  ladder  attached  above  the  first  story, 
located  upon  the  outside  of  the  wall  and  extending  above  the 
roof  and  so  situated  as  to  give  access  to  or  exit  from  each  story 
and  roof  above  the  first."  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is 
required  in  the  case  of  buildings  used  as  factories,  when  they 
are  more  than  two  stories  in  height  and  employ  more  than 
forty  above  the  second  story,  instead  of  the  ladder  thus  de- 
scribed, a  "non- combustible  stairway"  located  on  the  exterior. 
Such  stairways  may  also  be  ordered  by  certain  officials  upon 
theaters  and  like  buildings. 

A  metallic  ladder,  such  as  is  described  in  the  law  of  Minne- 
sota, is  utterly  valueless  as  a  protection  to  human  life  in  case 
of  fire.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  burning  of  the  Tribune 
building  in  Minneapolis  some  years  ago.  Men  rushed  to  that 
ladder  and,  reaching  it,  found  it  no  help.  Dazed  with  fright, 
overcome  with  smoke,  filled  with  a  strange  excitement  or 
affected  by  the  great  heat  of  the  ladder  itself,  men  fell  there- 
from to  their  death.  This  experience  has  been  duplicated  in 
every  state  of  the  union  where  such  ladders  have  had  a  place 
on  burning  buildings.  The  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  District 
Police  (Factory  Inspectors)  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  1879. 
It  will  try  the  nerve  of  the  average  man,  not  belonging  to  one 
of  the  building  trades,  to  descend  a  perpendicular  ladder  for  50 
or  100  feet  even  when  there  is  no  cause  for  fear  and  no  excite- 
ment. But  think  of  a  number  of  women  compelled  to  descend 
such  a  ladder  from  a  burning  building.  In  every  case  where 
such  an  attempt  has  been  made  some  person  becomes  nervous, 
misses  her  hold,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  earth  to  meet  a  hor- 
rible fate.  This  is  repeated  until  those  who  are  to  follow  be- 
come so  frightened  at  the  lot  of  their  fellows  that  they  jump 
from  windows  to  meet  certain  death  below. 

A  fire  escape  is  something  that  is  seldom  required,  but  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  one,  it  is  needed  indeed,  and  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  escapes  are  provided  all  efforts 
are  but  mockery.  Think  of  twenty  or  even  ten  women  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  Tribune  building  at  its  burning.  Every  one 
of  them  would  have  perished  unless  some  other  help  came  to 
their  rescue  beside  that  furnished  by  a  perpendicular  ladder. 
Such  ladders  have  in  recent  years  been  condemned  by  every 
body  of  intelligent  men  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 
The  present  law  of  Minnesota  should  be  amended  in  some  way 
so  as  to  require  the  construction  of  metallic  stairways  for  all 
buildings  used  for  factory  purposes  where  ten  or  more  persons 
are  employed  above  the  second  story.    In  this  connection  the 
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wording  of  the  laws  of  some  few  of  the  other  states  are  given. 
The  following  are  sections  nine  and  ten  of  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tion 

LAW  OF  NEW  YORK  CONCERNING  FIRE  ESCAPES: 

"Section  9.  Proper  and  substantial  hand-rails  shall  be  provided  on  all 
stairways  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  factory  inspector,  or  of  the  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  a  deputy 
factory  inspector,  unless  disapproved  by  the  factory  inspector,  it  is 
necessary,  the  steps  of  said  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be 
substantially  covered  with  rubber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the 
better  safety  of  persons  employed  in  said  establishments.  The  stairs 
shall  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  all  doors  leading" 
in  or  to  such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  outwardly  where 
practicable,  and  shall  be  neither  locked,  bolted,  nor  fastened  during 
vvorking  hours." 

"Section  JO.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, three  or  more  stories  in  height,  one  or  more  Are  escapes,  as 
may  be  deemed  by  the  factory  inspector  as  necessary  and  sufficient  there- 
fore^ shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of  such  establishment,  connecting 
with  each  floor  above  the  first,  well  fastened  and  secured  and  of  sufficient 
strength,  each  of  which  fire-escapes  shall  have  landings  or  balconies,  not 
less  than  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  width,  guarded  by  iron  rail- 
ings not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  embracing  at  least  two 
windows  at  each  story  and  connecting  with  the  interior  by  easily  access- 
ible and  unobstructed  openings,  and  the  balconies  or  landings  shall  be 
connected  by  iron  stairs,  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  wide,  the  steps 
not  to  be  less  than  six  inches  tread,  placed  at  not  more  than  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  slant,  and  protected  by  a  well  secured  hand-rail  on  both 
sides,  with  a  twelve-inch  drop  ladder  from  the  lower  platform  reaching  to 
the  ground.  Any  fire-escape  so  constructed  shall  be  sufficient.  Any 
other  plan  or  style  of  fire-escape  shall  be  sufficient,  if  approved  by  the 
factory  inspector,  but,  if  not  so  approved,  the  factory  inspector  may 
notify  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  lessee  of  such  establishment  or  of  the 
building  in  which  such  establishment  is  conducted,  or  the  agent  or  super- 
intendent or  either  of  them,  in  writing,  that  any  such  other  plan  or 
style  of  fire-escape  is  not  sufficient,  and  may,  by  an  order  in  writing, 
served  in  like  manner,  require  one  or  more  fire-escapes,  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  and  sufficient,  to  be  provided  for  such  establishment,  at  such 
locations  and  of  such  plan  and  style  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  written 
order.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  such  order,  the  number  of 
fire-escapes  required  in  such  order  for  such  establishment  shall  be  pro- 
vided therefor,  each  of  which  shall  be  either  of  the  plan  and  style  and  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  in  said  order  required,  or  of  the  plan 
and  style  in  this  section  above  described  and  declared  to  be  sufficient. 
The  windows  or  doors  of  each  fire-escape  shall  be  located  as  far  as  possi- 
ble consistent  with  accessibility,  from  the  stairways  and  elevator  hatch- 
ways or  openings,  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extend  to  the  roof.  Sta- 
tionary stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  of  each  such  es- 
tablishment from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire." 

Figure  1  shows  a  fire  escape  such  as  is  now  approved  by 
the  factory  inspector  of  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  CONCERNING  FIRE-ESCAPES 

is  embodied  in  Chapter  426  of  the  General  Laws  of  1888 
This  act  regulates  the  "ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape 
form  fire  in  certain  buildings."    It  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  building  now  or  hereafter  used,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  a  public  building,  public  or  private  institution,  school-house,  church. 


FIGURE  1.     riEE-ESCAPE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  FACTORY 
INSPECTION  LAW. 
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theatre,  public  hall,  place  of  assemblage  or  place  of  public  resort,  and 
every  building  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  above  the 
second  story  in  a  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  or  other  establish- 
ment, and  every  hotel,  family  hotel,  apartment  house,  boarding-house, 
lodging-house,  or  tenement-house  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  lodge  or 
reside  above  the  second  story,  and  every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or 
other  establishment,  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  which  is  notified 
in  writing  by  the  inspector  hereinafter  mentioned  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  applicable  thereto,  shall  be  provided  with  proper  ways  of 
egress,  or  other  means  of  escape  from  Are,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  all 
persons  accommodated,  assembling,  employed,  lodging  or  residing  in  such 
building;  and  such  ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  shall  be  kept  free 
from  obstruction,  in  good  repair,  and  ready  for  use.  Every  room  above 
the  second  story,  in  any  such  building  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are 
employed,  shall  be  provided,  if  the  inspector  mentioned  in  the  following 
section  shall  so  direct  in  writing,  with  more  than  one  way  of  egress 
by  stairways  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  building,  placed  as  near  as 
practicable  at  opposite  ends  of  such  rooms;  stairways  on  the  outside  of 
the  building  shall  have  suitable  railed  landings  at  each  story  above  the 
first,  and  shall  connect  with  each  story  by  doors  or  windows;  and  such 
landings,  doors,  and  windows  shall  be  kept  clear  of  ice  and  snow  and  other 
obstructions.  Women  or  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  in  a  room  above  the 
second  story  from  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  egress,  if  the  inspector 
mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall  so  direct  in  writing.  A.11  doors 
and  windows  in  any  building,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  open  outwardly,  if  the  inspector  mentioned  in  the  following  section 
shall  so  direct  in  writing.  No  portable  seats  shall  be  allowed  in  the  aisles 
or  passage-ways  of  such  building  during  any  service  or  entertainment  held 
therein.  The  proscenium  or  curtain  opening  of  all  theatres  shall  have  a 
tire  resisting  curtain  of  some  incombustible  material,  and  such  curtain 
shall  be  properly  constructed  and  shall  be  operated  by  proper  mechanism; 
the  certificate  of  the  inspector  mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  compliance  with  such  requirements. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspectors  of  factories  and  public 
buildings,  as  may  be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  the  chief  of  the  district 
police  force,  to  examine,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  all  buildings  within  his  district  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Boston  so  to  examine  all  such  buildings  within  said 
city.  In  case  any  such  building  conforms,  in  the  judgment  of  such  inspec- 
tor, to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  he  shall  issue  to  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
occupant  of  such  building,  or  of  any  portion  thereof  used  as  above  men- 
tioned in  section  one,  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  specifying  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  the  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  are 
deemed  to  be  sufficient.  Such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence,  as 
long  as  it  continues  in  force,  of  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  issued  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  But  such  certificate 
shall  be  of  no  effect  in  case  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  therein  spec- 
ified are  accommodated  or  employed,  or  assemble,  lodge  or  reside  within 
such  building  or  portion  thereof,  or  in  case  such  building  is  used  for  any 
purposes  materially  different  from  those  for  which  it  was  used  at  the  time 
of  the  granting  thereof,  or  in  case  the  internal  arrangements  of  such  build- 
ing are  materially  altered,  or  in  case  any  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape 
from  fire  existing  in  such  building  at  the  time  of  such  granting  are 
stopped  up,  rendered  unavailable  or  materially  changed;  and  in  no  case 
shall  such  certificate  continue  in  force  for  more  than  five  years  from  its 
date.  Such  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  such  inspector  at  any  time 
upon  written  notice  to  the  person  holding  the  same  or  occupying  the 
premises  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  shall  be  so  revoked  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  any  conditions  or  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  the  exist- 
ing ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  are  no  longer  proper  and  sufficient. 
A  copy  of  the  said  certificate  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
upon  every  floor  of  such  building  by  the  person  occupying  the  premises 
covered  thereby. 
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Sec.  3.  Upon  an  application  being  made  to  an  inspector  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  certificate  under  this  act,  he  shall  issue  to  the  person  making  the 
same  an  acknowledgment  that  such  certificate  has  been  applied  for,  and 
pending  the  granting  or  refusal  of  such  certificate  such  acknowledgment 
shall  have  for  the  period  of  ninety  days  the  same  effect  as  such  certificate, 
and  such  acknowldgment  may  be  renewed  by  such  inspector  with  the 
same  effect  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  and  may  be 
further  renewed  by  the  Chief  of  the  District  Police,  until  such  time  as 
such  certificate  shall  be  granted  or  refused. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  any  change  is  made  in  any  premises  for  which  a  certif- 
icate has  been  issued  under  this  act,  whether  in  the  use  thereof  or  other- 
wise, such  as  terminates  the  effect  of  such  certificate,  as  above  provided 
in  section  two,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  making  the  same  to  give 
written  notice  thereof  forthwith  to  the  inspector  for  the  district,  or  Chief 
of  District  Police,  if  such  premises  are  outside  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  to 
the  Inspector  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Boston,  if  within  said  city. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  any  building  or  portion  thereof,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  is  found  by  an  inspector  to  fail  to  conform  thereto,  or 
in  case  any  change  is  made  in  such  building  or  portion  thereof,  such  as 
terminates  the  effect  of  a  certificate  formerly  granted  therefor  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspector  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  such  building,  specifying  and  describing 
what  additional  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  are  necessary 
in  the  opinion  of  such  inspector  in  order  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  secure  the  granting  of  a  certificate  as  aforesaid.  Notice 
to  any  agent  of  such  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  in  charge  of  the  premises 
shall  be  sufficient  notice  under  this  section  to  such  owner,  lessee,  or  oc- 
cupant. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  any  building,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is 
owned,  leased,  or  occupied,  jointly  or  in  severalty,  by  different  persons, 
any  one  of  such  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  any  part  of  the 
outside  of  such  building,  and  to  sustain  from  any  part  of  the  outside  wall 
thereof,  any  way  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  specified  and  de- 
scribed by  an  inspector  as  above  provided,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
of  any  such  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant;  and  any  way  of  egress  or  means  of 
escape  may  project  over  the  highway. 

Sec.  7.  When  a  license  is  required  by  law  or  municipal  ordinance,  in 
order  to  authorize  any  premises  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  mentioned  in 
section  one,  no  license  for  such  purpose  shall  be  granted  until  a  certificate 
for  such  building  or  portion  thereof  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  an 
inspector  as  above  provided,  and  no  such  license  hereafter  issued  shall 
continue  in  force  any  longer  than  such  certificate  remains  in  force. 

Sec.  8.  No  wooden  flue  or  air  duct  for  heating  or  ventilating  purposes 
shall  hereafter  be  placed  in  any  building  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  one  of  this  act,  and  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot  air  or  steam  in  such 
building  shall  be  placed  or  shall  remain  placed  nearer  than  one  inch  to 
any  woodwork  unless  protected,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  inspector, 
by  suitable  guards  or  casings  of  incombustible  material. 

Sec.  9.  Every  story  above  the  second  of  a  building,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one,  shall  be  supplied  with  means  of  extinguishing  fire, 
consisting  either  of  pails  of  water  or  other  portable  apparatus,  or  of  hose 
attached  to  a  suitable  water  supply  and  capable  of  reaching  any  part  of 
such  story,  and  such  means  of  extinguishing  fire  shall  be  kept  at  all  times 
ready  for  use  and  in  good  condition. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  members  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment of  the  district  police  force,  as  may  be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  the 
chief  of  such  force,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  outside  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
enforce  the  same  within  said  city,  and  for  such  purposes  such  inspectors 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  to  all  parts  of  any  buildings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  Cities  may,  by  ordinance,  provide  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  any  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height  within 
their  respective  limits. 
Vol.  II-5 
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Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  any 
building  or  part  thereof,  subject  to  this  act,  to  cause  the  provisions 
thereof  to  be  carried  out,  and  any  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  failing  to 
observe  such  provisions  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars;  but  no  prosecution  therefor  shall  be 
brought  until  four  weeks  after  written  notice  from  an  inspector,  as  above 
provided,  of  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  conform  thereto, 
nor  then,  if,  in  the  meantime,  such  changes  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  notification .  Notice  to  one  member  of  a  firm,  or  to  the  clerk 
or  treasurer  of  a  corporation,  or  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  premises, 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  thereunder,  and  such  notice  may  be 
given  in  person  or  by  mail.  Any  such  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  shall  be 
liable  for  all  damages  caused  by  his  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Any  person  using  or  occupying  a  building,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  may  be  enjoined  from  such  use  or  occupation  in  a  proceeding  to 
be  had  before  the  superior  court  or  the  supreme  judical  court  at  the 
instance  of  the  inspector,  and  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  therefor  any 
judge  or  justice  of  the  court  in  which  such  proceeding  is  pending  may 
issue  a  temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order,  as  provided  in  proceed- 
ings in  equity. 

Sec.  13.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  ten 
additional  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
force,  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such  department. 

Secs.  14  and  15  repeal  previous  laws  and  fix  the  time  for  causing  the 
act  to  take  effect. 

An  examination  of  section  10  of  the  New  York  and  section  1 
of  the  Massachussetts  laws  above  quoted  shows  that  the  metallic 
stairway,  previously  recommended  in  this  report,  is  the  only 
external  fire-escape  recognized  by  the  laws  of  those  states. 
Such  stairways,  by  those  laws,  are  made  compulsory  in  many 
cases  where  the  Minnesota  code  does  not  even  require  a  fire 
ladder.  Those  laws  and  similar  statutes  adopted  by  other 
states  in  recent  years  simply  recognize  what  fire  marshals  and 
factory  inspectors  have  been  telling  the  world  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  describe  the  only  reliable  external  fire-escape  that 
hsa  ever  been  devised.  They  require  such  escapes  to  be  con- 
structed in  sufficient  numbers  upon  all  buildings  not  otherwise 
made  safe  to  their  inmates  from  fire.  The  New  York  statute 
gives  a  good  working  description  of  such  an  escape.  That 
description  has  already  been  quoted,  and  in  Fig.  1  has  been 
shown  the  appearance  of  a  building  provided  with  such  a 
stairway. 

The  statutes  of  the  states  referred  to,  as  do  those  of  many 
others,  contain  reference  to  a  number  of  other  subjects  con- 
cerning which  the  Minnesota  code  is  silent.  Among  the  regu- 
lations thus  commended  by  the  law-makers  of  other  states  and 
neglected  hitherto  by  the  legislators  of  Minnesota  are  those 
concerning 

INTERNAL  STAIRWAYS. 

Earlier  legislation  relating  to  fire  everywhere  laid  the  stress 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Minnesota  code  upon  providing  some  exter- 
nal fire  escape.  All  such  escapes,  however  designed,  tend  to 
make  a  building  look  unsightly.  They  are  makeshifts  at  the 
best.  Wherever  possible  they  should  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether.    The  attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  owners 
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should  be  directed  primarily  to  the  inside  of  the  structures  to 
be  erected  by  them  or  under  their  control.  Every  possible  mo- 
tive should  be  appealed  to  by  the  law  makers  to  induce  capital- 
ists so  to  arrange  their  buildings  as  to  dispense,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  necessity  for  outside  stairways.  The  stress  of 
the  law  should  consist  in  demanding  of  the  owners  of  buildings 
that  the  structures  under  their  control  be  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficent  number  of  suitable  stairways  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  said  structure.  A 
brief  review  of  the  different  methods  of  arranging  the  stair- 
ways on  the  inside  of  buildings  may  not  be  here  out  of  place. 

Some  tall  structures,  like  the  old  Tribune  building  of  Minne- 
apolis, are  made  of  combustible  materials  and  provided  with  but 
one  stairway.  That  stairway  is  constructed  of  wood  and  ar- 
ranged around  a  small  light  well  or  elevator  shaft.  If  a  fire  oc- 
curs this  stairway  becomes  a  chimney  giving  a  powerful  draft, 
fanning  the  flames  and  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  escape. 
Such  a  building  can  be  rendered  safe  to  its  human  inmates  only 
by  the  erection  of  at  least  two  external  stairways.  Many  of 
such  buildings  are  so  badly  arranged  within  that  safety  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  construction  of  a  half  dozen  or  even  more 
of  such  external  stairways.  This  involves  an  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  and  gives  to  such  buildings  an  un- 
sightly appearance.  Such  outlays  are  avoided  and  other  de- 
sirable ends  secured  by  capitalists  who'  erect  buildings  with  in- 
terior arrangements  providing  for  human  safety.  The  interests 
of  humanity  do  not  antagonize  capital,  but  rather  coincide 
therewith.  The  best  provisions  for  human  safety  on  the  in- 
terior of  structures  of  any  kind  are  always  such  as  decrease 
the  risk  of  property  by  fire.  They  are  the  arrangements  that 
lessen  fire  insurance  premiums,  and  thus  add  to  the  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  owner's  ledger. 

All  tall  buildings  should  have  two  or  more  interior  stairways 
so  arranged  as  that  every  room  in  said  buildings  above  the 
the  first  floor  should  have  ready  access  to  at  least  two  of  those 
stairways.  In  all  such  structures,  wherein  many  persons  con- 
gregate above  the  second  story,  the  stairways  should  be  con- 
structed of  fireproof  materials  as  should  every  thing  near  them. 
Then  for  factories  and  workshops  stairways,  as  in  the  great 
textile  manufacturing  establishments  of  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  cities,  should  be  enclosed  by  fi-^proof  walls  and  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  safest  and 
•  thus  the  best  arrangement  of  such  stairways  is  the  one  devised 
by  Mr.  Henry  Dorn,  ex-Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  Ohio.  It  Was 
approved  by  the  National  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors 
in  1888.  The  construction  of  Dorn's  fireproof  stairway  or  fire- 
escape  is  shown  in  figures  two  and  three.  Figure  two  shows  a 
ground  floor  plan  of  a  building  provided  with  two  of  such  stair- 
ways in  opposite  corners.  Figure  three  exhibits  the  exterior 
view  of  the  building  with  the  balconies  of  one  of  those  stair- 
ways. 
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FIGUKE  2j  DORN'S  FIREPROOF  STAIRAVAY,  FLOOR  FLAN. 
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FIG.  3.     DORN'S  FIREPROOF  STAIRWAY,  EXTERIOR  APPEARANCE. 

This  stairway  has  been  by  many  good  judges  pronounced 
the  best,  simplest,  cheapest,  and  only  safe  fire-escape  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  It  is  described  by  its  designer  as 
follows: 

"It  is  an  ordinary  stairway  built  exclusively  from  iron,  two  of  which 
are  required  in  a  building,  located  so  that  they  are  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  each  other.  They  are  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  twelve  inches  in 
thickness,  which  forms  a  shaft,  the  same  as  used  for  elevators,  reaching 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  There  is  no  communica- 
tion with  the  stairway  from  the  inside  of  the  building.  This  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smoke  as  well  as  fire  from  entering  the 
stairway  in  case  of  conflagration.   An  iron  balcony  is  built  on  the 
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outside  of  the  building  at  each  story,  a  door  leading  from  each  floor, 
the  door  from  the  floor  opening  outwardly,  and  is  constructed  along-side 
of  shaft  leading  into  the  balcony,  where  another  door  is  reached,  which 
opens  inwardly  into  the  shaft.  The  doors  on  each  floor  open  against 
the  adjoining  windows,  so  that  a  person  trying  to  reach  the  balcony  is 
not  exposed  to  the  flames,  should  the  draft  carry  the  same  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  case  of  fire  not  a  particle  of  smoke  can  get  into*  the  stairway, 
and  escape  is  made  easy,  even  if  the  entire  building  be  on  fire,  on  account 
of  having  all  communication  with  the  stairway  on  the  outside. 

This  escape  obviates  a  serious  oblection  made  to  all  others,  viz.,  the 
fear  individuals  have  of  descending  them,  especially  from  very  high 
buildings. 

The  openings  of  the  doors  outward  and  inward  are  so  constructed  that 
In  case  of  emergency  they  cannot  be  blockaded,  as  is  very  often  the  case 
in  serious  conflagrations. 

The  shaft  is  lighted  by  making  the  doors  entering  the  same  half-glass 
panels,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  also  provided  with  a  sky-light  which 
furnishes  sufficient  light  to  make  the  stairways  as  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated as  possible." 

As  a  further  protection  against  fire,  the  law  of  1883  should 
be  amended  requiring  all  stairways  in  buildings  coming  under 
its  specifications  to  be  provided  with  rails  and  at  all  times  kept 
clear  of  obstructions.  In  factories,  where  female  operatives 
are  employed,  stairs  should  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides 
and  bottoms.  Doors  leading  in  and  to  factories  should  be  so 
constructed,  when  practicable,  as  to  open  outwardly,  and  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  be  bolted,  locked,  or  fastened  dur- 
ing working  hours. 

Much  of  the  value  of  good  building  laws,  as  of  other  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  human  lives,  depends  on  the  character 
of  and  the  powers  by  law  conferred  upon  the  Factory  and 
Building  Inspectors  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  the  ppo- 
visions  of  the  same.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned  build- 
ings, as  at  present  erected,  exhibit  wide  diversity  of  fore- 
thought in  their  construction  and  in  their  adaptation  to  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  human  lives  within  their  walls.  Laws  must 
be  framed  to  recognize  this  fundamental  difference  in  the 
character  of  buildings.  This  can  be  done  only  by  giving  large 
discretionary  power  to  the  inspector  or  other  ofiicer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  regulations  established.  The  Minne- 
sota law  of  1883  vests  some  discretionary  power  with  certain 
officials  in  the  case  of  a  few  buildings  such  as  theatres  and  the 
like.  In  the  laws  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  pro- 
gressive states,  this  discretionary  power  extends  to  all  build- 
ings and  is  otherwise  enlarged.  This  feature  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, for  the  protection  of  human  life,  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  honest  and  competent  men  in  office.  But  with  such  per- 
sons set  to  enforce  their  provisions  these  laws  can  be  made  to 
guard  the  lives  of  all,  and  with  no  hardships  or  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  men  who  have  constructed  their  buildings  in  a 
proper  manner.  In  amending  the  law  of  1883  it  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  proper  officers 
should  be  enlarged  and  the  requirements  relating  to  stairways 
and  fire-escapes  made  to  conform  substantially  to  those  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
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A  subject  that  in  this  connection  is  everywhere  attracting  the 
attention  of  legislators  as  well  as  that  of  fire  insurance  officers, 
architects,  and  builders  is  that  relating  to 

HATCHWAYS,  HOISTWAYS,  AND  ELEVATORS 

and  floor  openings  of  all  kinds  in  buildings.  Elevators  in 
recent  years  have  become  a  most  important  factor  in  all  large 
buildings.  They  thus  have  become  a  subject  of  momentous 
interest  and  will  justify  a  lengthy  consideration  here.  Legisla- 
tion relating  to  their  construction  and  use  is  gresj^ly  needed  in 
this  State,  and  it  should  be  framed 
to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  the 
subject  and  the  ends  which  should 
be  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Laws  relating  to  elevators  must 
seek  one  of  two  ends.  They  are 
first  to  strive  to  lessen  the  danger 
from  fire  to  the  regular  occu- 
pants of  the  building  in  which 
the  elevators  are  situated.  And 
secondly,  laws  should  aim  to  throw 
all  possible  safeguards  about  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  carried  up 
and  down  by  these  labor  saving 
devices  of  the  modern  world. 
Without  guards  elevators  in  wood 
buildings,  as  do  all  hoistways  and 
well-holes,  become  dangerous  flues 
when  a  fire  occurs  in  such  a  build- 
ing. They  thus  add  enormously 
to  the  danger  to  property  and 
also  to  human  life.  The  only 
guards  that  lessen  this  danger 
are  automatic  trap-doors,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  elevator  in  shafts 
constructed  of  non- combustible 
materials.  They  should  be  used, 
each  where  and  when  the  same  is 
practicable.  When  buildings  are  be- 
ing erected  or  remodeled  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  local  building 
inspectors  should  be  authorized  to  require  in  such  buildings 
the  construction  of  a  brick  or  stone  elevator  shaft  in  all  build- 
ings constructed  of  those  materials.  Automatic  trap -doors 
should  be  used  in  all  factories  when  the  same  are  practicable. 
The  adoption  of  these  two  features  in  factories  would  prove  of 
great  value  in  lessening  the  danger  to  life  and  also  to  property. 
Insurance  men  recognize  the  value  of  these  suggestions  since 
they  make  the  rate  of  insurance  less  where  these  safety  pro- 
visions are  found  than  in  like  buildings  where  they  are  absent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  patented  systems  of  automatic  trap- 
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doors  for  elevators.  Three  different  forms  of  such  doors  are 
herewith  presented  in  figures  four,  five,  and  six.  It  is  not  the 
design  to  recommend  either  one  of  these  doors  in  preference  to 
any  other.  They  are  presented  only  to  show  that  it  is  feasible 
suitably  to  guard  all  elevators  under  the  average  circumstances 
with  reliable  safety  devices. 

n  Automatic  trap-doors,  while  feasible  in  connection  with  most 
elevators  and  hoistways  in  factories,  are  not,  however,  practi 
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cable  in  all.  Some  elevators  are  to  be  found  in  factories  to 
which  such  trap-doors  can  not  be  applied  without  entirely  re- 
modeling them.  In  such  cases  upright  doors  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  when  such  elevators  are  operated  in  shafts  not  con- 
structed of  brick,  those  shafts  should  be  encased  with  a  metal- 


FIGURE  6. 


lie  covering  their  entire  length.  This  casing,  it  is  true,  is  not 
of  much  real  value  in  fighting  fire  beyond  giving  the  operatives 
a  little  more  time  in  which  to  escape  from  a  burning  building . 
Where  these  upright  doors  are  provided  they  should  be  kept 
closed  at  all  times  when  not  in  use.    Here  it  is  well  to  note  the 
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real  objection  to  such  doors.  Unlike  the  trap-door,  the  up- 
right door  can  easily  be  fastened  back.  This  is  often  done. 
Several  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  State  in  the  past  two 
years  from  this  cause.  Employes  moved  by  all  sorts  of  whims 
and  caprices  are  tempted  to  set  aside  the  provisions  which 
their  employers  have  made  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  upright  door  of  eleva- 
tors are  fastened  back  so  frequently  and  so  many  serious  and 
fatal  accidents  occur.  The  automatic  trap- door,  when  practi- 
cable, prevents  this  danger  as  well  as  lessens  the  risk  of  fire. 

Well- holes  and  all  openings  that  can  not  be  closed  by  trap- 
doors should  be  guarded  by  a  strong  rail,  fence,  or  similar  pro- 
tection. These  rails,  which  are  all  the  guard  applicable  in  the 
case  of  large  well-holes,  are  not  a  desirable  guard  for  elevators. 
To  be  sure,  many  elevators  are  to  be  found  which  are  protected 
by  these  rails  or  automatic  gates  or  bars.  But  few  can  be 
found  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  consider 
these,  when  used  alone,  sufficient  or  proper  guards.  The  Chief 
of  the  New  York  Factory  Inspectors  says  of  them:  "They  do 
very  well  as  an  additional  security  where  automatic  trap-doors 
are  in  operation,  but  in  case  of  fire  they  offer  no  obstacle  to  its 
spreading  and  consequently  are  of  no  value." 

In  factories  but  one  objection  has  been  offered  to  the  use  of  au- 
tomatic trap-doors.  Some  factory  owners  have  said,  and  said 
truly:  "We  can  not  run  elevators  swiftly  with  automatic  trap- 
doors without  adding  to  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  for  those 
borne  up  and  down  in  their  cars."  This  objection  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  the  second  class  of  danger  resulting  from  the  use 
of  elevators,  a  danger  already  referred  to.  If,  in  factories,  eleva- 
tors can  not  be  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  use  of  safety  devices  of  such  recognized  merit 
as  automatic  trap-doors,  then  every  consideration  of  public 
safety  is  an  argument  against  such  rate  of  speed.  There  are 
reasons  for  high  speed  for  elevators  in  tall  fire-proof  office 
buildings.  The  fire-proofing  in  those  structures  does  away  with 
any  necessityfor  the  trap-doors.  But  reasoning  based  upon 
the  conditions  and  necessities  of  these  first-class  structures 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fix  the  rule  for  highly  combustible 
factories  and  office  buildings  which  are  in  reality  fire  traps  for 
their  inmates. 

Further,  all  elevators  should  be  provided  with  double  cables 
and  automatic  safety  catches,  so  that  if  one  of  the  cables  break 
or  any  other  accident  happens  to  the  machinery  the  car  will  not 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaf  ^j.  Then  for  factories 
and  storehouses  all  elevators  should  have  lock  attachments 
which  will  fasten  the  car  at  whatever  floor  it  may  be  in  use. 
This  would  prevent  a  large  number  of  accidents  of  which  the 
following  is  a  typical  specimen.  An  operator  goes  to  a  floor, 
and  leaves  his  car  upon  some  errand.  Some  other  person,  upon 
some  other  floor,  desiring  the  elevator,  moves  it  up  or  down. 
The  first  operator  having  discharged  his  errand  returns  to  the 
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shaft.  He  opens  the  door  and  steps  upon  what  he  supposes  is 
the  floor  of  the  car.  Instead  he  is  plunged  to  the  bottom  below 
with  serious  if  not  fatal  results. 

In  this  connection  the  recommendation  is  oifered  which 
has  been  previously  made  relating  to  the  regulations  concern- 
ing stairways  and  fire-escapes.  Large  discretionary  power 
should  be  given  to  the  inspector  or  other  official  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  law  to  be  enacted  for 
the  regulation  of  elevators.  It  should  rest  with  him  to  say 
when  automatic  trap-doors  are  practicable  in  factories.  He 
should  also  have  power,  under  suitable  and  proper  restrictions, 
to  accept  or  reject  any  so-called  safety  attachment  or  device 
used  in  connection  with  elevators,  and  to  condemn  all  elevators 
that  in  his  judgment  are  unsafe.  He  should  have  the  power  of 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  of  immature  years  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  elevators,  and  should  determine  the 
age  and  other  qualifications  to  be  required  of  all  who  are  placed 
in  charge  of  the  same. 

The  inspector  authorized  to  do  this  work  should  be  a  practi- 
cal mechanic  who  has  had  experience  in  manufacturing  and 
operating  such  appliances.  His  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
elevators,  the  qualification  of  operators,  etc.,  above  referred 
to,  should  be  arranged  and  promulgated  subject  to  restrictions 
similar  to  those  now  governing  the  rules  of  the  Minnesota 
boiler  inspectors. 

Loss  of  life  from  fire  is  only  occasional.  Several  years  may 
elapse  before  another  person  may  be  sacrificed  in  flame  in  Min- 
nesota as  the  result  of  improperly  constructed  stairways,  insuf- 
ficient fire-escapes,  or  non-protected  elevators.  Quite  a  num- 
ber are  hurt  each  year  by  ^unguarded  elevators.  Hence,  as  has 
been  shown  in  this  report,  there  is  great  need  of  legisla- 
tion providing  additional  safeguards  and  wise  regulations  con- 
cerning these  provisions  of  our  factories  and  other  buildings. 
But  while  it  may  be  ten  or  more  years  before  another  life  is  lost 
by  fire  in  Minnesota,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  our  com- 
monwealth several  lives  will  be  sacrificed  and  many  persons 
permanently  crippled  in  each  one  of  those  years  by 

DEFECTIVE  AND  UNGUARDED  MACHINERY. 

There  is  at  present  no  law  upon  our  statute  books  seeking  to 
lessen  this  mortality  and  decrease  this  long  list  of  yearly  acci- 
dents, with  the  exception  of  the  law  "Establishing  a  board  of 
inspectors  to  inspect  steam  vessels  and  steam  boilers,  etc."  A 
large  percentage  of  the  accidents  now  occurring  in  factories 
and  workshops  are  preventable.  At  least  that  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  this  Bureau  has  come  as  the  result  of  its  investi- 
gation of  the  factories  of  the  State  and  of  the  practicable  known 
means  of  guarding  against  accidents.  Many  an  incident  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  similar  to  the  following: 
In  a  certain  saw-mill  in  the  State,  within  the  past  two  years,  a 
large  driving  wheel  burst  because  it  was  defective.    Its  pieces 
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flew  in  all  directions  and  barely  missed  killing  a  number  of 
the  workmen.  A  similar  wheel,  in  the  same  establishment, 
was  known  to  be  cracked.  After  this  accident  the  attention  of 
the  owner  of  the  mill  was  called  to  this  second  defective  wheel, 
and  he  was  requested  to  replace  it  with  a  sound  one.  He  said 
he  would  not.  The  men  told  him  that  the  wheel  might  any  day 
burst  and  kill  or  maim  several  of  their  number.  The  owner 
answered:  You  can  quit  if  you  fear  the  danger.  I  do  not  com- 
pel any  of  you  to  continue  to  work  for  me.  You  are  free  to  do 
as  you  will  and  I  claim  the  same  right  of  running  my  establish- 
ment. The  workmen  appealed  to  this  Bureau  and  requested 
that  the  master  be  compelled  to  remove  the  defective  pulley 
and  replace  it  with  a  sound  one.  The  Bureau  was  powerless  to 
effect  a  change.  Many  other  factories  have  been  found  with 
defective  machinery,  much  of  which,  however,  has  been 
changed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  inspector  of  this  Bureau.  A 
general  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops  should  be  en- 
acted giving  some  officer  of  the  State  authority  to  compel 
changes  in  all  such  cases.  To  begin  with,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  a  law  should  contain  a  clause  substantially  as  follows: 
No  grindstone,  emery  wheel,  saw,  drum,  gearing,  pulley,  fly- 
wheel, or  machine  shall  be  used  in  any  factory  or  workshop 
when  the  same  or  any  essential  portion  thereof  is  known  to  be 
cracked  or  otherwise  so  defective  as  to  endanger  the  life  or 
limbs  of  workmen  or  others  in  the  establishment. 

No  workman  should  be  compelled  to  toil  in  any  place  where 
there  is  a  defective  or  unguarded  piece  of  machinery.  The  em- 
ployer reasons  falsely  when,  as  in  the  case  just  cited,  he  says 
of  his  men:  "They  are  free  to  work  or  quit.  I  do  not  compel 
any  one  to  work  with  machinery  cracked  or  defective  from  any 
other  cause.  I  am  and  should  be  free  to  keep  my  mill  as  it  is 
or  make  changes  to  suit  my  fancy.  The  men  are  free  to  stay 
or  go.  I  am  master  of  the  mill  and  they  of  their  labor."  The 
foregoing  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation.  The  fact  is 
the  average  wage  worker  is  not,. as  a  rule,  free  to  do  as  he 
would  choose.  At  least  he  is  not  as  free  as  his  master.  The 
workmen  would  prefer  to  toil  where  there  is  no  danger.  But 
so  often  he  faces  the  alternative  of  work  with  danger  or  idle- 
ness for  a  long  season  and  consequent  suffering  for  himself  and 
family.  His  personal  necessities  and  the  pressing  claims  of 
loved  ones  thus  frequently  constrain  the  poor  man  to  assume  a 
risk  which  he  would  fain  avoid.  These  necessities  and  claims, 
for  the  time  being,  take  away  his  perfect  freedom  of  choice, 
and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  '  'he  is  not  as  free  to  go  or  stay  as 
is  the  master  to  make  his  machinery  safer  or  neglect  his  duty 
concerning  the  same."  That  duty  of  the  employer  is  to  re- 
move from  the  labors  of  his  workmen  all  danger  and  risk  that  by 
any  reasonable  care,  foresight,  and  expense  is  avoidable.  The 
State,  by  law,  should  compel  all  employers  thus  to  lessen  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  toil  of  their  employes. 

The  location  of  machinery  often  greatly  modifies  the  danger 
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connected  therewith.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ap- 
paratus such  as  shafting,  belting,  etc.,  for  conveying  power.  In 
well  constructed  factories,  as  a  rule,  most  of  this  machinery 
mentioned  above  is  located  beneath  the  floors  or  so  near  the 
ceiling,  or  is  otherwise  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  dangerous. 
In  badly  arranged  establishments  no  attention  to  this  question 
of  safety  has  been  given  when  locating  shafting  and  arranging 
the  other  machinery  and  attachments  of  the  same.  The  work- 
men and  even  strangers  visifing  such  factories  and  mills  are 
thus  exposed  to  great  and  constant  danger.  The  same  condi- 
tion prevails  in  a  few  mills  where  the  machinery  operated  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  shafting,  belting,  etc.,  can  not  be  so  located 
as  to  free  the  occupants  of  the  mill  from  danger.  Safety  to 
workmen,  under  these  two  latter  conditions,  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  guards.  The  recommendation 
is  therefore  made  that  by  law  factory  owners  be  compelled  to 
so  locate  all  shafting,  wheels,  fly-wheels,  pulleys,  cogs,  gear- 
ing, cables,  and  belting  of  every  description  as  not  to  be 
dangerous  to  workmen,  or  securely  to  guard,  fence,  or  other- 
wise protect  the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by 
the  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
same. 

Dangerous  places  always  have  and  probably  always  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  about  factories  and  workshops.  Well-holes  are 
created  in  large  buildings  to  furnish  light  for  the  lower  stories. 
A  thousand  local  and  temporary  exigencies  give  rise  to  danger- 
ous places  in  or  near  to  factories,  workshops,  and  other  locali- 
ties where  large  numbers  of  work  people  are  employed.  It  is 
recommended  that  by  law  it  shall  be  compulsory  to  securely 
fence,  enclose,  or  otherwise  protect  all  such  light-wells  and  all 
other  dangerous  places. 

LOOSE  PULLEYS  AND  BELT-SHIFTERS 

have  been  in  use  in  the  best  of  factories  and  machine  shops  for 
many  years.  During  that  time  they  have  demonstrated  their 
value  both  from  the  humanitarian  and  the  economical  standpoint. 
Their  use  decreases  the  number  of  accidents  and  saves  the  time 
of  the  workmen.  When  loose  pulleys  are  provided  it  is  always 
an  easy  and  simple  thing  to  provide  stationary  belt- shifters. 
They  obviate  the  dangerous  expedient  of  shifting  a  belt  with  a 
stick  or  by  the  more  hazardous  method  of  doing  it  with  the  hand. 
Shops,  where  loose  pulleys  are  used  in  all  available  places  and 
stationary  belt- shifters  are  also  employed,  involve  their  owners 
in  fewer  costly  and  vexatious  law  suits  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  manufacturers  whose  establishments  are  not  thus  fitted 
with  these  devices.  Protection  in  guarding  machinery  is  always 
a  matter  of  detail.  General  rules  should  be  prescribed  by  law, 
and  yet  much  must  be  left  to  the  intelligence,  care,  and  good 
judgment  of  the  inspector  and  the  factory  owner.  In  no  class  of 
work  is  this  truer  than  in  protecting  against  loss  of  life  by 
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SET-SCREWS. 

These  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  disaster  to  humanity.  Hun- 
dreds of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  through  their  instrumen- 
tality. A  projecting  set- screw  near  a  hanger,  journal  or  pulley 
which  needs  occasional  oiling  and  which  must  be  reached  by  a 
stool  or  step  ladder,  oft  catches  the  clothes  of  the  oiler,  and 
he  is  hurled  about  and  mangled  in  all  sorts  of  fearful  ways. 
The  danger  is  greater  when  the  set-screw  is  near  the  floor. 
Sometimes  an  inexperienced  person,  looking  at  such  set  screws, 
says  that  an  accident  by  them  is  impossible .  Many  times  em- 
ployers telling  the  inspector  about  some  accident  that  befell  a 
workman  from  one  of  these  set-screws  has  asked:  ''Don't  you 
think  the  man  must  have  been  criminally  careless  to  have  been 
thus  caught?"  The  frequency  with  which  these  accidents  occur 
should  satisfy  all  men  that  these  accidents  are  due  to  something 
besides  the  carelessness  of  the  injured,  and  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible to  get  hurt  by  reason  of  these  simple  looking  pieces  of 
iron. 

If  designers  of  machinery  in  America  were  awake  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  are  in  England,  the  question  of  guarding  set- 
screws  would  not  need  attract  the  attention  or  space  which  it 
now  does  at  the  hand  of  every  factory  inspector.  The  average 
factory  owner  takes  his  machinery  of  every  kind  just  as  it 
leaves  the  works  of  its  maker.  Ordinarily,  he  never  examines 
it  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  properly  guarded. 
He  takes  that  for  granted  or  he  never  thinks  of  it.  Because  he 
does  not  think  of  this  subject  when  purchasing  machines,  he  is 
often  made  defendant  in  costly  suits  for  damages;  suits  which 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  manufacturer  of  machines 
given  the  subject  of  guards  any  attention.  In  this  State  a 
man  who  manufactures  step-ladders  was  recently  made  to  pay 
heavy  damages  to  one  who  had  been  hurt  as  the  result  of  a 
ladder  improperly  constructed.  Now,  if  makers  of  step-ladders 
are  to  be  held  to  this  degree  of  responsibility,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not,  is  it  unjust  to  hold  makers  of  ma- 
chines liable  for  the  damages  which  follow  their  neerlect  to  pro- 
vide proper  and  sufficient  safeguards  for  all  parts  of  their  work- 
manship? In  no  connection  does  this  question  seem  so  perti- 
nent as  in  the  case  of  collars  held  in  place  by  set- screws. 
These  collars  can  usually  be  readily  made  heavy  enough  to  allow 
the  head  of  the  set-screw  to  be  completely  countersunk.  When 
this  is  done  a  complete  guard  is  furnished  and  the  design  of 
the  machine  is  disfigured  by  no  unsightly  attachment.  The 
collar  needs  only  to  be  bored  on  the  outside  so  as  to  allow  the 
use  of  a  proper  wrench.  What  is  here  said  about  collars  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  couplings  fastened  with  bolts.  These 
couplings  need  only  be  made  long  enough  to  admit  of  having 
the  fastening  bolts  countersunk  at  both  ends. 

If  a  factory  owner,  after  being  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
damages  to  a  workman  injured  by  one  of  these  set-screws  left 
unguarded,  should  sue  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine  on 
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which  the  set- screw  is  found,  and  the  court  should  apply  the 
principle  of  responsibility  made  use  of  in  the  case  of  the  maker 
of  step-ladders,  the  machine  makers  of  the  land,  by  the  result- 


riGURE  7. 


ing  judgment,  would  be  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  their 
duty  in  the  premises.  They  would  set  about  providing  all 
machines  going  out  of  their  shop  with  suitable  guards.  This 
is  the  primary  need  for  the  protection  of  human  life.  We 
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should  have  machinery  made  right  in  the  first  place  and  not 
doctored  and  tinkered  with  cheap  or  dear  makeshifts  after- 
wards. A  few  decisions  of  the  courts  holding  men  responsible 
for  defects  of  unguarded  apparatus  constructed  by  them  would 
be  the  most  effective  measure  possible.  The  next  best  method 
is  that  followed  in  Great  Britain.  No  large  factory  is  allowed 
to  use  a  new  machine  until  it  has  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  factory  inspector  of  the  district.  Knowing  that  all  his 
work  must  thus  be  subject  to  this  examination,  the  maker  of 
machinery,  shafting,  etc. ,  in  Great  Britain  gives  great  attention 
to  this  question  of  guarding  it  in  all  its  parts.  A  specimen  of 
the  perfect  guards  that  thus  result  can  be  seen  in  the  British 
made  machinery  now  in  use  in  the  linen  mill  in  Minneapolis. 
There  are  in  such  machinery  no  unguarded  set- screws.  The 
manufacturer  of  machinery  can  best  secure  against  accidents 
by  such  screws. 

If,  however,  the  machine  manufacturer  has  not  so  guarded 
his  work  there  are  left  to  the  factory  owner  a  number  of  re- 
sources for  his  protection  and  for  the  safety  of  his  employes. 
There  is  first,  for  most  factories,  a  patent  set-screw  protector 
made  of  rubber  and  shown  in  Figure  7. 

This  protector  is  very  light  and  is  applied  by  placing  the 
same  over  the  head  of  the'  screw,  pressing  down  and  turning 
the  protector  around.  This  will  cause  the  hole  in  the  protector 
to  expand.  After  it  is  over  the  head  of  the  set-screw  it  will 
contract  and  remain  thereafter  in  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  removed  at  any  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  unfasten  the  collar  held  in  place  by  the  screw. 
These  protectors  cost  but  a  few  cents,  require  but  a  minute  to 
apply,  and  will  prevent  all  accidents  that  are  liable  to  occur  in 
connection  with  set- screws. 

In  saw-mills  and  kindred  wood  working  establishments,  of 
which  we  have  many  in  Minnesota,  set- screws  are  usually 
found  in  connection  with  long  lines  of  shafting  which  are  situ- 
ated near  to  the  timbers  of  the  building.  Such  set  screws  can 
be  fully  protected  by  nailing  a  piece  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  to  the 
timber  and  bending  it  in  a  circular  form  over  the  set- screw. 
This  makes  the  best  possible  guard  and  involves  but  little  labor 
and  a  trifling  expense. 

PLANERS  AND  SAWS. 

In  another  chapter  will  be  found  a  list  of  such  accidents  in 
the  factories  of  Minnesota  as  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  past  year.  A  glance  at  the  same  will  show  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  accidents  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  wood  working  machinery.  No  one, 
however,  was  injured  on  a  horizontal  or  common  surf  ace  planer 
for  planing  the  surface  of  boards.  But  at  the  time  when  such 
planing  machines  were  first  introduced  and  for  a  number  of 
years  they  were  a  prolific  source  of  frightful  and  fatal  acci- 
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dents.  As  first  made  the  cylinder  bearing  the  knives  was  un- 
covered and  totally  unprovided  with  guards.  The  great  possi- 
bility of  serious  accidents  and  the  need  of  providing  a  way  of 
carrying  oft  the  shavings  soon  led  to  the  devising  and  applica- 
tion of  a  perfect  guard.  The  public  saw  the  real  danger  of  the 
machine  and  called  for  guards,  and  the  makers  of  machines  set 
themselves  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  This  fact,  in  the  his  • 
tory  of  one  wood  working  machine,  is  cited  to  show  that  so  soon 
as  guarded  machines  are  generally  required  they  will  be  con- 
structed. The  first  thing  required  is  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  be  avoided.  When  that  is  realized  and  the  pub- 
lic aroused  inventive  ingenuity  will  soon  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties. This  last  statement  can  be  illustrated  by  the  devices 
now  being  introduced  for  preventing  accidents  in  the  operation 
of  rip-saws. 

A  half  century  almost  had  elapsed  from  the  introduction  of 
these  saws  before  any  serious  effort  was  made  to  guard  them. 
Hundreds  of  people  had  been  killed  and  thousands  maimed  by 
them,  and  nothing  was  done  to  lessen  the  ever  lengthening  list 
of  yearly  accidents  by  rip-saws.  The  last  few  years  has  seen  a 
change.  Inventive  skill  has  attacked  the  problem,  and  now  we 
have  quite  a  variety  of  guards  more  or  less  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  maiming  of  the  operator  or  any  other  person  who 
ventures  near  these  labor  saving  devices  of  the  modern  world. 
Most  fatal  accidents  due  to  rip-saws  are  caused  by  the  slipping 
of  the  board  to  the  top  of  the  saw.  Whenever  this  happens  the 
board  is  thrown  with  frightful  velocity  back  from  the  saw. 
Thus  thrown,  it  always  kills  or  seriously  hurts  any  one  who 
chances  to  be  in  the  pathway  of  the  flying  board.  A  very 
simple  device  will  prevent  all  such  fatal  accidents.  It  con- 
sists of  a  steel  strip,  thinner  than  the  saw,  fastened  in  the  table 
at  the  back  of  the  saw,  and  extending  around  over  the  top  to- 
ward the  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle .  This  device  does  not 
prevent  the  saw  from  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  work- 
man. Neither  does  it  prevent  injuries  which  so  frequently 
happen  to  the  fingers  and  hands  of  the  operator  and  the  chance 
passer-by.  Employers  always  like  to  charge  up  all  accidents 
on  saws  to  the  carelessness  of  workmen.  That  carelessness 
does  have  a  place  in  such  disasters.  But  when  it  concerns  their 
pocketbooks  and  not  the  lives  or  limbs  of  their  workmen,  these 
same  employers  always  strive  to  lessen  the  possible  range  of 
carelessness.  For  an  employer  doing  all  that  he  can  to  elimi- 
nate the  carelessness  of  employes  in  other  matters,  and  who 
has  not  introduced  all  safety  devices  to  protect  those  men  from 
danger,  to  tell  about  the  carelessness  of  his  men,  is  to  plead  the 
baby  act  in  a  very  small  and  mean  way.  Here,  then,  is  the 
fact.  The  employer  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  his  workmen  as  well  as  his  own  financial  interests  from  the 
heedlessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  those  workmen.  The 
simple  device  already  described  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  guard 
men  from  death  and  most  serious  injuries  on  the  rip-saw.  The 
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scope  of  carelessness  in  producing  these  lamentable  results  is 
practicably  eliminated  in  this  connection.  Other  and  better 
safeguards  go  farther  and  fully  protect  the  men  from  the  natu- 
ral danger  of  the  saw  and  also  from  their  carelessness.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  figure  8. 

This  guard  consists  of  a  pol- 
ished nickle  plate  steel  blade, 
"F."  This  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  device  described 
above  and  like  it  is  fastened 
to  the  table  at  the  back  of  the 
saw.    To  this  steel  plate  "F" 

is  attached  a  cover  or  hood,  figure  8,  guard  for  rip-saw. 
"A"  which  encloses  all  of  the  saw  not  used  for  cutting  which 
appears  above  the  table.  Nothing  can  touch  the  saw,  except 
under  this  hood,  but  any  thickness  of  board  can  be  run  through 
as  before,  and  the  work  is  always  in  sight. 

In  Figure  9  is  shown  a  second  form  of  guards  for  rip-saws. 
The  difference  between  the  two  guards  consists  in  details  and 
materials  of  construction.  It 
is  claimed  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going guards,  which  are  pat- 
ented, that  they  not  only  pre- 
vent all  ordinary  accidents  on 
saws,  but  enable  the  workman 
to  do  more  work  than  with  the 
open  saws. 

Another  guard,  which  is  in 
use  in  some  factories  in  Minne-  figrue  9. 

sota,  and  which  can  be  readily  made  by  anyone,  consists  of  a 
half-circular  shaped  tin  hood  suspended  from  the  ceiling  over 
the  saw  by  a  board  one  inch  by  three.  To  the  bottom  of  this 
board  is  attached  another  similar  piece  which  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  and  fastened  with  a  thumb  screw,  as  the  thickness  of 
the  work  in  hand  requires.  This  has  nearly  all  the  advantages 
of  the  two  guards  last  mentioned,  except  durability,  and,  like 
them,  prevents  the  dust  from  flying  in  the  face  of  the  work- 
man. One  advantage  of  this  device  is  this.  It  can  be  attached 
to  cross-cut  saws,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  others. 

The  guards  described  above  for  the  ordinary  circular  rip-saw 
are  not  necessary  or  even  applicable  to  the  sets  of  saws  in  lum- 
ber mills  for  edging  boards.  These  saws  do  not  need  any  such 
system  of  protection  since  the  construction  of  their  frames, 
etc.,  guards  them  perfectly. 

Swing  saws  should  always  be  covered  as  far  down  as  possi- 
ble and  provided  with  a  balance  weight  or  spring  to  throw 
them  automatically  back  from  the  workman.  They  should  be 
provided  with  a  stop  to  prevent  them  from  swinging  out  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  table  on  which  they  are  operated.  All 
these  guards  can  easily  be  applied,  and  at  so  little  expense  to 
the  owner  that  they  may  be  called  costless. 

Band  saws  or  endless  saws  should  be  so  protected  that  the 
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operator  would  not  be  in  danger  of  injury  about  the  head  in  case 
the  saw  broke  or  slipped  from  the  wheel.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  use  of  a  short  iron  guard  fastened  above  the  upper  pul- 
ley. These  saws  should  also  be  properly  guarded  beneath  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  operator  in  case  of  breakage  and 
to  prevent  blocks  from  falling  into  the  wheel  to  be  by  it  hurled 
with  great  velocity  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  any  one  whom 
they  might  hit. 


FIGURE  11. 
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FRIZZERS  OR  WOOD  SHAPERS, 

as  upright  moulding  machines  are  commonly  called,  are,  at 
the  present  time  of  all  wood  working  apparatus,  most  produc- 
tive of  that  class  of  accidents  which  result  in  loss  of  fingers 
and  the  crippling  of  hands.  An  outside  guard  or  hood  can  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done  on 
these  machines.  Figures  ten  and  eleven,  on  page  67,  present  two 
views  of  one  style  of  such  shaper  guards.  Figure  ten  exhibits  the 
method  of  fastening  the  standard  to  the  table  and  also  shows 
the  guard  separately  at  one  side.  Figure  eleven  gives  a  view 
of  the  guard  in  position  over  the  cutting  instrument  as  the 
same  is  at  work. 

The  foregoing  is  a  patented  device.  Some  manufacturers  use 
a  guard  of  their  own  make.  It  consists  of  a  hood  made  to  hang 
over  the  cutter,  as  shown  in  figure  11,  only  it  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  as  was  described  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  rip- 
saw guards.  The  hood  of  this  home-made  guard  is  much 
simpler  and  hence  cheaper  than  the  one  shown  in  the  cut. 
Both  of  these  guards  greatly  lessen  the  risk  to  injury  where 
they  are  applicable.  They  are  neither  perfect  guards  at  all 
kinds  of  mouldings  and  show  that  the  inventors  have  yet  some- 
thing to  do  before  they  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  preventing  all  accidents  in  the  use  of  the  upright 
moulding  machines.  The  success  of  these  devices  in  lessening 
danger,  and  that  of  a  half  dozen  other  guards  in  use  in  this 
state,  are  proof,  however,  that  soon  this  machine  will  be  mas- 
tered and  its  operation  made  harmless.  These  and  other 
devices  so  lessen  danger  that  all  good  factory  laws  require 
these  machines  to  be  guarded  as  far  as  the  same  may  be 
practicable.  Of  the  other  methods  in  use  for  guarding  shapers, 
the  following  has  been  employed  by  many:  A  board  or  plank 
is  bolted  to  the  table  just  near  enough  to  the  work  to  allow  the 
moulding  to  be  made.  This  board  or  plank  will,  in  case  a  hard 
or  soft  spot  is  met,  prevent  the  wood  from  being  drawn  in  by 
the  cutter  and  thereby  prevents  the  operator  from  being  in- 
jured. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Z.  McDonald,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  of 
Ohio,  in  his  excellent  report  of  1889,  in  speaking  concerning 
the  danger  of  some  few  machines  and  the  best  way  of  guard- 
ing them,  thus  refers  to 

JOINTERS. 

"The  jointer  is  known  to  be  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  wood-working 
machinery  in  existence,  and  will  be  found  in  almost  every  wood-working 
establishment.  This  machine  has  caused  more  accidents  and  maimed 
more  men  for  life  than  all  the  other  machinery  spoken  of  under  that  head. 
It  is  a  valuable  and  almost  indispensible  piece  of  machinery,  yet  it  has 
long  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by  mechanics  on  account  of  its  danger- 
ous character.  I  have  followed  up,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  causes  of 
accidents  on  this  machine,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  find  that  the  oper- 
ator's hand,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  has  slipped  from  the  work  or 
has  been  thrown  into  the  knives  and  almost  invariably  at  the  side  of  the 
work.   This  could  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  cage  as  close  to  the  near 
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edge  of  the  knives  as  possible,  only  exposing  the  same  width  of  the  knives, 
as  the  surface  of  the  stuff  being  v^^orked  is  v^^ide;  but  to  do  this  v^ould  be 
impracticable,  because  they  would  always  be  using  one  end  of  the  knives, 
and  could  not  keep  them  sharp  nor  straight,  both  being  essential  to  good 
work.  That  mechanic  does  not  exist  who  would  not  place  his  limbs  in 
jeopardy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  do  good  work,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
under  such  practice.  There  is  a  practicable  and  equally  simple  way  of 
guarding  against  accident  from  this  machine,  which  is  by  providing  a 
cover,  adjustable  to  the  surface  plate  or  top  of  bed,  covering  the  unneces- 
sary exposure  of  the  knives,  thus  only  allowing  enough  space  exposed  be- 
tween the  cover  and  the  cage  to  allow  the  material  being  worked  to  pass 
through.  Too  much  in  favor  of  this  method  can  not  be  said,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  prevent  accident.  I  have  yet  the  fl  rst  mechanic  to  meet  who 
does  not  praise  this  device  for  protection,  especially  so  after  having  it  in 
operation  for  a  time." 

The  same  excellent  authority  says,  in  speaking  of 

SAND-PAPER  OR  WOOD-POLISHING  MACHINES. 

"These  machines  furnish  an  excellent  cause  for  accident  by  getting  the 
hand  between  the  rolls.  Numerous  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  (Ohio) 
and  other  states  from  this  source,  and  some  of  a  very  serious  nature.  The 
machine  is  so  constructed  in  its  gearing  that,  after  the  belts  have  been 
thrown  off  of  the  tight  pulleys,  the  machine  will  continue  in  motion  two 
minutes  or  more,  and,  in  case  a  person  should  get  his  hand  caught  between 
the  rolls,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  the  loss  of  the  hand  or  arm,  and  in  all 
probability  a  life.  We  guard  against  such  accidents  by  providing  what 
we  call  a  safety  strip  or  bar,  constructed  of  metal,  placed  in  front  of  the 
top-front  feed  roll,  so  adjusted  that  the  strip  will  move  with  the  roll,  and 
that  the  bottom  of  the  strip  will  be  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  top 
roll,  thus  allowing  stuff  to  be  fed  between  the  rolls  without  any  interfer- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  operative's  hands  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  rolls.  This  mode  of  protection  has  prevented  many  serious 
accidents,  and  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  who  have  adopted  it.  I 
would  say  further  that  this  safety  strip  or  bar  can  be  successfully  used  on 
all  feed  roller  machinery  where  danger  referred  to  above  is  apt  to  occur, 
such  as  on  short  wood-planers,  corrugating  rolls  in  wash  board  factories, 
etc." 

IRONING  MANGLES, 

as  the  system  of  hot  rolls  for  ironing  clothes  in  all  modern 
laundries  are  called,  are  very  dangerous  machines.  Quite  a 
number  of  accidents  have  occurred  in  Minnesota  during  the 
past  few  years  in  connection  with  their  use.  Their  operators 
are  usually  women  or  children.  The  accidents  usually  consist 
of  having  the  hand  caught  by  the  feed  rolls  and  drawn  in  be  - 
tween  the  hot  rolls  of  the  machines.  This  not  only  crushes 
the  hand  and  arm,  tearing  it  in  some  instances  from  the  body, 
but  burns  the  flesh.  Many  a  girl,  dependent  upon  her  labor 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  others,  annually  thus  loses  her 
arm  and  occasionally  her  life. 

One  method  of  preventing  these  sad  accidents  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Chief  Factory  Inspector  McDonald,  of  Ohio.  It  is 
the  one  just  described  in  connection  with  the  sand-papering 
machine.  An  iron  strip  or  bar  is  placed  just  in  front  of  the 
upper  feed  roll.  This  does  not  impede  the  work  but  does  pre- 
vent the  hand  of  the  operator  from  being  caught.  Some  man- 
gles are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly  lessen  the  danger 
of  serious  accident  Their  construction  is  such  that  they  will 
not  draw  any  object  through  between  the  rollers  unless  the 
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foot  of  the  operator  is  pressed  upon  a  certain  lever.  This  ar- 
rangement was  devised  with  the  idea  that  the  operator  whose 
hand  was  caught  would  involuntarily  withdraw  her  foot  and 
thus  free  herself  from  all  further  danger  or  harm.  These  ma- 
chines seem  to  answer  fairly  well  to  the  theory  of  their  invent- 
ors and  are  therefore  to  be  commended.  The  iron  bar  sug- 
gested to  be  placed  before  the  upper  feed  roll  should  not  be 
dispensed  with.  No  precaution  should  be  omitted  in  managing 
such  dangerous  appliances  as  they  cannot  be  too  well  pro- 
tected, especially  where  children  or  young  persons  are  to  be 
employed. 

VATS,  PANS,  ETC. 

Nowhere  are  simple  guards  so  effective  as  in  connection 
with  vats,  pans,  and  other  structures  containing  molten  metal 
or  hot  liquids  of  any  kind.  These  can  be  fully  protected  by 
the  construction  of  a  wood  or  iron  fence  or  rail  preventing  peo- 
ple from  slipping  into  them.  The  general  use  of  such  rails  or 
guards  should  be  made  compulsory. 

FLY-WHEELS 

can  be  fully  guarded  in  the  same  way,  and  such  guards  will 
prevent  most  of  the  accidents  which  happen  to  the  engineer  in 
charge,  and  to  others  who  may  from  business  or  curiosity  be 
led  near  those  wheels.  The  guard  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  the  engineer  to  have  ready  access  to  the  wheel  for  the 
purpose  of  oiling  its  bearings  and  discharging  his  other  duties 
about  it.  The  guard  should  not,  however,  be  a  close  fence  forc- 
ing the  engineer  to  pass  inside  the  same  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  Such  fences,  it  is  true,  protect  the  public  who  may 
chance  to  enter  the  engine  room,  but  they  add  to  the  danger  of 
the  engineer.  It  is  for  his  sake  even  more  than  for  others  that 
guards  for  fly-wheels  should  be  devised.  The  only  form  that 
will  accomplish  that  end  and  also  protect  the  public  is  the  one 
first  mentioned,  a  strong  rail  about  the  wheel  pit,  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  oiling,  etc.,  and  yet  preventing  the  slipping  of 
a  person  into  the  wheel. 

COGS  AND  GEARING 

when  exposed  are  fruitful  sources  of  danger.  They  should  be 
properly  covered;  that  is,  the  parts  of  the  wheels  where  they 
mash  should  be  covered  and  so  securely  guarded  that  it  would 
be  an  impossibility  for  those  working  at  or  passing  near  them 
to  be  caught  therein.  There  is  no  necessity  for  exposed  gear- 
ing or  cog-wheels,  and  a  covering  adds  to  their  durability. 
Flour  mills,  of  which  there  are  very  many  in  Minnesota,  have 
the  largest  amount  of  unguarded  gearing  of  any  class  of  shops 
in  the  State.  That  this  is  unnecessary  is  shown  by  the  perfect 
system  of  guards  for  the  same  in  use  in  the  Pillsbury  "A"  mill 
of  Minneapolis.  The  Minneapolis  Linen  Factory  has  some  fine 
examples  of  machinery  with  cogs  and  gearing  all  guarded. 
These  two  establishments  are  cited  in  support  of  the  assertion 
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that  all  cogs  and  gearing  can  be  fully  guarded  and  thus  the 
workmen  protected  from  accidents  by  the  same. 

EMERY-WHEELS  AND  GRINDSTONES 

are  sources  of  danger  to  life  as  well  as  health.  A  few  severe 
accidents  have  occurred  in  this  State  during  the  past  year  by 
the  bursting  of  emery-wheels.  No  accidents  with  grindstones 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bureau.  Doubtless  this  is 
due  to  the  simple  reason  that  as  yet  but  few  grindstones  are 
here  in  use  under  circumstances  that  lead  to  bursting.  Of  the 
accidents  by  emery-wheels,  the  greater  number  could  have  been 
obviated  by  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules.  No  emery- 
wheel  should  be  run  faster  than  the  schedule  rate  advertised  by 
the  makers.  This  will  generally  be  found  a  safe  speed  to  go 
by,  because  the  maker  has  his  business  reputation  at  stake. 
Hon.  James  Connelly,  Factory  Inspector  for  New  York, 
suggests  that:  "The  collars  holding  emery-wheels  should  be 
very  wide,  reaching  within  an  inch  at  least  of  the  edge.  If  firmly 
put  on,  no  emery-wheel  can  fly  off  the  mandrill  with  such  a  pair 
of  collars.  The  wheel  may  crack  as  before,  but  not  with  such 
destructive  results.  When  the  wheel  is  worn  down  to  the  iron 
collar,  a  smaller  set  may  be  put  on  and  the  wheel  continued  in 
use.  A  few  sets  of  graduated  collars  will  suffice  for  each  wheel 
and  a  great  danger  will  be  avoided  and  at  little  cost. " 

Besides  the  danger  from  bursting,  the  operative  at  the  emery- 
wheel  suffers  from  breathing  the  dust  generated  by  the  same. 
In  former  years  the  health  of  hundreds  of  operators  has  thus 
been  permanently  ruined.  To  prevent  that,  these  wheels 
should  be  connected  with  exhaust  fans  or  other  devices  which 
will  carry  off  this  dust.  This  will  at  once  make  the  occupation 
of  the  workman  healthier,  and  will  also  aid,  in  some  measure,  in 
lessening  the  danger  from  bursting  wheels.  To  make  a  success 
of  these  dust  fans,  they  must,  however,  be  applied  by  one  who 
understands  his  business.  Hence  the  work  should  always  be 
given  to  a  competent  man. 

Grindstones  used  for  dry  grinding  should  be  fitted  with  ex- 
haust fans  the  same  as  emery-wheels.  Grindstones  frequently 
burst  from  being  out  of  balance.  This  is  due  very  often  to  the 
very  simple  fact  that  one  side  of  the  stone  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  water  while  the  other  continued  dry.  This  happens 
when  the  water  to  keep  them  moist  is  supplied  by  a  trough 
underneath.  The  stone  is  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  and  one 
side  remains  in  the  water.  It  thus  becomes  heavier,  and  if  the 
stone  is  highly  speeded  it  is  liable  to  burst  as  the  result.  Care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  have  the  stones  as  dry  as  possible 
and  evenly  balanced  at  all  times.  The  observance  of  these 
rules  will  go  far  toward  lessening  accidents  from  bursting 
grindstones, 

DUST  CREATING  MACHINES, 

including  polishing  machines  in  shoe  factories,  fibre  machines, 
in  pail  and  other  factories,  and  many  wood-working  machines, 
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should  all  be  provided  with  exhaust  fans  or  other  effective  ap- 
paratus for  removing  the  dust,  the  same  as  has  been  suggested 
in  the  case  of  emery-wheels  and  dry  grindstones.  This  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  workman's  health  and  of  the  employer's 
financial  profit.  Experience  shows  that  an  operator  can  do 
more  work  in  a  clean,  dust  free  atmosphere  than  in  one  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  impurities.  The  greater  portion  of  dust  creat- 
ing machines  are  now  provided  with  these  exhaust  fans  or 
other  proper  devices  for  removing  impurities  from  the  air. 
Quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  have  adopted  them  during 
the  past  year  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officers  of  this  Bureau. 
The  results  following  this  adoption  have  been  most  gratifying. 
The  law  should  require  the  use  of  these  devices  by  all  and  com- 
pel the  few  employers  to  be  as  humane  towards  their  workmen 
as  the  more  progressive  ones  are  from  an  apprehension  of  their 
own  self-interest. 

Communication  between  the  power-house  and  all  working 
rooms  should  be  provided  such  that  the  engineer  or  other  per- 
son in  charge  could  at  all  times  be  readily  signaled  to  stop  the 
engine  or  water-wheels  in  case  of  any  one  being  caught  in  the 
moving  machinery. 

POWER  PRESSES  AND  STAMPING  MACHINES 

cause  very  many  accidents  every  year.  These  machines  are 
usually  operated  by  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Some 
imperfect  guards  have  been  devised  for  these  machines  and 
are  generally  introduced  in  Minnesota.  But  these  guards,  al- 
though all  that  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  devised  for  these 
machines  as  now  constructed,  are  far  from  perfect.  Many  ac- 
cidents occur  even  when  these  guards  are  employed.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  accidents,  employers  credit  them  to  "carelessness." 
But  with  so  many  accidents  of  an  identical  kind,  .happening  on 
the  same  machine,  to  different  boys,  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
a  serious  question  arises,  whose  "carelessness"  is  answerable 
for  these  deplorable  results? 

All  these  machines  require  a  mo  no tonous  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  operator.  He  is  called  upon  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  This  sameness  of  motion  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  natural  active  propensities  of  the  average  boy. 
The  child  mind  is  apt  to  wander.  The  less  it  is  trained  by  ed- 
ucation the  more  marked  is  this  tendency.  As  a  result  the 
child  frequently  turns  from  its  work  for  transient  relief  to 
what  to  him  is  amusement,  some  may  call  it  mischief.  The 
agent  of  this  Bureau  has  frequently  seen  children  thus  playing 
at  their  work  even  while  operating  or  in  near  proximity  to  the 
most  dangerous  machinery.  To  be  sure  all  this  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establishment.  But 
this  is  the  nature  of  children,  and  hence  it  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  in  moments  of  thoughtlessness  the  child,  operating 
any  dangerous  machine,  places  or  leaves  his  hand  in  situations 
where  it  is  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Mr.  Connelly,  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  for  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of 
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boys  at  these  stamping  machines,  says:  "No  matter  whether 
this  (the  act  of  the  child  causing  his  hurt)  can  be  called  care- 
lessness or  not,  I  maintain  that  it  is  criminal  to  expose  any 
child  to  such  disastrous  opportunity  to  be  careless.  It  might 
not  be  so  bad  if  the  accident  happened  only  once  in  a  while, 
but  when  boy  after  boy  is  injured  upon  the  same  machine,  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same  causes,  no  sensible 
man  will  concede  that  an  employer  is  justified  in  continuing  to 
put  boys  at  such  hazardous  occupations." 

Mr.  McDonald,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  Ohio,  in  1889, 
says,  in  speaking  of  accidents  to  children  by  dangerous 
machinery:  "The  employers  reported  the  cause  of  accident, 
carelessness.  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  and  clearly,  too,  that  care- 
lessness was  the  cause  of  the  accident,  extreme  carelessness  to  em- 
ploy a  child  around  a  dangerous  machine  whose  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  his  position 
and  surroundings . " 

In  passing  upon  the  responsibility  for  injuries  to  children 
where  the  carelessness  of  the  child  has  been  shown,  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  lays  down  the  following  principle: 
"The  law  does  not  require  from  a  boy  of  thirteen  the  same 
mature  judgment  which  it  does  from  a  grown  person."  Other 
courts  of  other  states  and  of  the  general  government  have 
given  similar  rulings.  The  legislatures  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  some  other  states  have  recognized  the  justice  of  these 
rules  and  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  person  to  employ  a 
child  at  any  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  immoral  occupation,  or 
in  places  where  the  child's  health,  life,  limbs,  or  morals  are 
endangered.  The  general  provisions  of  law  are  the  same  in 
the  two  states  referred  to.  Section  first  enacts  that  "No  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  in  this  state,  at  employment  whereby  its 
life  or  limb  is  endangered  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be  injured 
or  its  morals  may  be  depraved  by  such  employment." 

Section  two  of  the  same  act  affixes  a  severe  penalty  for  any 
one  who,  as  employer  or  otherwise,  causes  a  child  to  be  en- 
gaged in  work  or  otherwise  exposes  the  child  to  the  dangers 
mentioned  in  the  first  section.  The  third  section  of  the  Ohio 
act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  act. 

All  this  legislation  is  as  it  should  be.  These  laws  recognize 
the  child's  natural  liability  to  carelessness  and  say,  in  sub- 
stance: It  is  a  greater  carelessness  to  permit  a  child  to  be  em- 
ployed at  a  dangerous  occupation  than  the  child  can  be  guilty 
of  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  The  carelessness  of  the  child 
is  never  more  than  venial  in  its  character.  But  the  man  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  who  puts  him  at  work  where  his  life, 
limb,  health,  or  morals  are  endangered  is,  by  the  act,  guilty  of 
criminal  neglect  and  should  be  punished  for  the  same.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  common  sense  restrictions  of  the  law 
of  New  York  and  Ohio  be  adopted  by  the  law  makers  of  Min- 
nesota. The  law  quoted  above  applies  to  any  dangerous  occu- 
pation.   Machines  now  very  dangerous  may,  in  a  few  years,  be 
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made  perfectly  safe.  It  has  been  said  that,  as  now  constructed, 
stamping  machines  cannot  be  perfectly  guarded.  Chief  In- 
spector Connolly  of  New  York,  however,  suggests  an  improve- 
ment in  their  construction  as  follows: 

"I  think  that  an  improvement  in  these  machines  could  be  readily  made 
without  materially  reducing  their  productive  power.  As  constructed 
now,  the  tin  is  placed  over  the  dye,  the  operator's  foot  is  pressed  upon  a 
treadle,  and  by  this  act  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  dye  or  stamp  descends  upon  the  tin  sheet,  the  operator's  hand, 
which  has  just  placed  the  sheet  of  tin  in  position,  being  quickly  removed. 
The  accident  usually  occurs  when  the  placing  of  the  foot  on  the  treadle 
and  the  removal  of  the  hand  are  not  nearly  simultaneous.  If  the  hand 
is  slow  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  the  descending  upper  die  will  catch  it 
and  maim  the  operator  for  life.  The  remedy  is  to  put  the  machine  in 
motion  by  action  of  a  lever,  to  be  operated  by  the  hand,  after  the  tin  has 
been  placed  in  position.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  will  make  a 
stamping  machine  as  safe  as  any  other  piece  of  machinery.  I  hope  those 
concerned  will  act  upon  this  suggestion  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  if 
not  in  their  own." 

If  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Connelly  above  quoted  should 
prove  upon  trial  a  feasible  one,  children  could  work  at  this 
class  of  labor  as  young  as  should  be  permitted  with  any 
machines.  But  unless  and  until  this  device  or  some  other 
renders  these  machines  harmless,  no  young  child  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  them.  It  may  be  urged  that  without 
child  labor  these  machines  can  not  be  profitably  operated. 
But  if  a  business  can  only  thrive  by  the  killing  or  mutilation 
of  lads  of  tender  years,  society  should  let  it  go.  There  is  no 
need  for  moving  the  car  of  any  juggernaut  through  our 
midst  in  this  nineteenth  century  over  the  maimed  body  of  lads 
just  entering  their  teeas.  Whatever  child  labor  law  may  be 
enacted,  this  should  be  made  the  rule  in  Minnesota,  that 
children  should  not,  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  be  allowed 
to  work  at  any  unhealthy  occupation  or  operate  any  dangerous 
machine.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  before  that  age  to 
oil  or  clean  any  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion . 

The  law  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  a  part  of  which  only  has 
been  given,  forbids  the  employment  of  children  at  any  trade 
or  calling  that  endangers  health,  life,  limbs,  or  morals.  In 
Ohio  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  falls  to  the  portion  of  the 
factory  inspector.  In  carrying  out  its  provisions,  the  chief 
inspector  issued,  in  1890,  a  circular  letter  specifying  the  occu- 
pations that  he  deemed  as  coming  under  that  which  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  statute.  The  following  is  the  section  giving 
the  list  of  work  that  can  not  be  done  in  Ohio  by  a  child  under 
sixteen  years: 

"Minors  under  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed  at  sewing  belts,  nor 
shall  they  be  permitted  to  assist  in  sewing  belts  in  any  capacity  whatever; 
nor  shall  any  such  children  adjust  belts  to  any  machinery;  they  shall  not 
operate  or  assist  in  operating  circular  or  band  saws,  wood-shapers,  wood- 
jointers,  planers,  sand-paper  or  wood  polishing  machinery,  wood-turning 
or  boring  machinery,  stamping  machines  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware 
manufacturing,  stamping  machines  in  washer  and  nut  factories,  operat- 
ing corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in  roofing  or  wash-board  factories; 
they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery;  they 
shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dough  brakes  or  cracker  ma- 
chinery of  any  description,  wire  or  iron-straightening  machinery;  nor  shall 
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they  operate  or  assist  in  operating  rolling  mill  machinery,  punches  or 
shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  mills,  or  calendar  rolls  in  rubber 
manufacturing,  or  laundrying  machinery;  such  children  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  in  preparing  composition  tor  matches,  or  dipping, 
dyeing  or  packing  matches;  they  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in 
the  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead;  nor  shall  such  children  • 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  operating  or  assisting  to  operate 
any  passenger  or  freight  elevator;  nor  shall  such  children  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  whatever  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  immoral  purposes, 
or  any  other  employment  that  may  be  considered  dangerous  to  lives  or 
limbs;  and  no  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing  con- 
stantly." 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  occupations  forbidden  by  the  factory 
inspector  of  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  that  state,  are  included  many  callings  to  which  children  in 
Minnesota  have  not  as  yet  been  admitted.  This,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  industries  referred  to  have  not  thus  far  been 
established  in  our  midst.  The  law,  it  is  seen,  lays  stress  not 
alone  upon  that  which  concerns  the  physical  wellbeing  of  the 
child,  but  that  which  effects  its  character  as  well. 

MORAL  SAFEGUARDS 

are  as  much  needed  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no 
place  wherein  they  should  be  neglected.  The  chief  occupation 
in  which  children  in  Minnesota  are  engaged  where  the  occu- 
pation tends  to  endanger  their  morals  is  that  by  which  many 
lads  as  messengers  are  sent  daily  into  saloons,  gambling  hells, 
and  the  vilest  dens  of  prostitution.  There  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  evil  in  its  most  seductive  and  destructive 
forms.  The  resulting  evil  is  greater  in  extent  than  that  which 
follows  the  employment  of  mere  youths  at  operating  dangerous 
machinery.  For  one  child  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  year, 
who  has  had  his  or  her  hands  crushed  in  stamping  machines 
or  ironing  mangles,  there  must  be  another  who,  led  by  the 
business  mentioned,  has  had  the  moral  fibre  of  his  budding 
manhood  ruined. 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  New  York  and  Ohio  relating  to 
the  employment  of  children  at  occupations  where  their  morals 
are  endangered  should  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Minnesota. 
The  law  of  the  states  referred  to  has,  however,  been  found  de- 
fective in  one  particular.  It  is  not  enough  in  a  statute  to  for- 
bid, in  general  terms,  the  employment  of  children  in  occupations 
where  their  morals  are  endangered.  The  particular  occupations 
or  acts  to  be  guarded  against  must  be  included  in  the  law.  To 
accomplish  all  that  is  desired  from  such  a  law  as  is  here  con- 
sidered it  must  therefore  be  more  specific  in  its  terms.  This  is 
easy  enough  and  with  care  a  law  could  be  drawn  which  would 
prohibit  the  present  employment  of  children  at  occupations 
where  they  are  by  their  work  led  into  undue  temptation. 

For  the  protection  of  the  morals  of  the  community,  the  last 
legislature  raised  the  age  of  consent  for  girls  to  the  age  of 
eighteen.  It  should  now  establish  sixteen  as  the  lowest  period 
of  human  life  at  which  manufacturers  for  gain  shall,  by  danger- 
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ous  machinery  or  unhealthy  occupations,  endanger  the  health, 
limb,  or  life  of  a  child  in  their  establishments.  That  same  age 
should  also  be  the  lowest  at  which  boys  or  girls,  as  messengers 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  made  to  aid  the  evil-minded  in  running 
of  errands  to  or  from  saloons,  houses  of  prostitution,  or  other 
moral  nuisances. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

never  became  a  subject  of  public  importance  or  of  legislation 
until  after  the  introduction  of  the  modern  factory  system. 
Previous  to  that  event  no  law^s  were  needed  for  the  regulation 
of  child  labor.  Such  labor  regulated  itself  as  a  part  of  the 
household  arrangements  of  every  family.  The  child  never 
came  into  competition  with  the  adult.  But  with  the  incoming 
of  factories  there  arose  a  complete  change  in  this  respect. 
The  labor  of  children  and  women  began  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  of  skilled  mechanics,  or  at  least  to  displace  the 
labor  of  such  mechanics,  and  thus  to  depress  their  wages. 
The  labor  of  the  child  on  the  farm  or  in  the  household  of  its 
parents  during  the  vacations  of  school  is  a  positive  benefit  to 
the  child.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  school  or  book  education 
which  he  is  receiving.  It  is  a  training  in  the  use  of  the  hand 
and  the  development  in  the  habits  of  self-reliance.  It  aids  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  useful  and  honorable  career.  Hence, 
the  greater  relative  proportion  of  successful  men  in  all  walks 
of  life  who  were  reared  in  the  country.  But  child  labor  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances  on  the  farm,  leads  to  such  a 
desirable  end,  becomes  an  altogether  different  thing  when  that 
labor  has  to  be  a  part  of  the  long  hours  and  close  confinement 
of  factory  employment.  Child  labor  in  factories  has  every- 
where and  always  tended  to  sap  the  vital  energies  of  the  aver- 
age growing  child.  It  causes  him  to  become  prematurely  old 
and  too  often  shuts  the  door  to  all  broad  usefulness  in  after  life. 
These  evils  of  child  labor  in  factories  began  to  be  apparent  many 
years  ago.  Hence  we  find  among  the  first  legislation,  for  the 
regulation  of  factories,  acts  for  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of 
children  and  women  in  those  factories.  Later  came  the  ap 
pointment  of  inspectors  who  were  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
those  acts.  At  first  the  duty  of  those  inspectors  consisted 
alone  of  this  enforcement  of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
labor  of  these  two  classes.  England  had  employed  factory 
inspectors  for  many  years  before  an  effort  was  made  by  law  to 
guard  dangerous  machinery.  When  parliament  began  to  pro- 
vide these  safeguards,  it  made  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 
already  created  to  see  to  their  application.  Thus,  child  labor 
and  the  guarding  of  machinery  became  parts  of  the  modern 
system  of  factory  inspection.  This  feature  of  factory  legisla- 
tion has  been  everywhere  adopted  from  the  earlier  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  such  legislation  in  the  several 
states  of  our  American  Union  depends  mainly  on  the  present 
development  of  the  factory  system  in  the  different  common- 
wealths.   Massachusetts,  whose  citizens  first  erected  and  oper- 
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ated  work  shops  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  whose  borders  there 
is  the  largest  relative  factory  population  of  any  of  our  states, 
takes  the  lead  in  most  of  the  provisions  for  the  good  of  the 
factory  operator.  Minnesota  is,  at  the  present,  very  remiss  in 
its  factory  legislation.  And  yet  this  could  not  have  been  said 
thirty  years  ago.  August  2,  1858,  during  the  first  session  of 
its  legislature,  after  the  State's  admission  to  the  Union,  Minne- 
sota passed  the  following  law  relating  to  the  work  of  women 
and  children  in  factories.  It  constitutes  Chapter  24,  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1878,  for  the 

REGULATION  OF  LABOR. 

"Section  1.  In  all  manufactories,  workshops,  and  other  places  used 
for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  this  State,  where  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  women  are  employed,  the  time  of 
labor  of  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  for  each  day; 
and  any  owner,  stockholder,  or  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  foreman  who 
compels  any  woman  or  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  labor  in  any 
day  exceeding  ten  hours,  or  permits  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  labor  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  where 
such  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  has  control,  such  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, of  the  county  wherein  the  same  occurs,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  mechanical  or  manufac- 
turing business,  a  day's  work,  when  the  contract  of  labor  is  silent  upon 
the  subject,  or  when  there  is  no  express  contract,  shall  consist  of  ten 
hours,  and  all  agreements,  contracts  or  engagements,  in  reference  to  such 
labor  shall  be  so  construed." 

The  men  who  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill 
were  wide  awake  and  philanthropic  citizens.  At  the  time  there 
could  have  been  but  a  few  if,  indeed,  there  was  a  single  woman 
or  child  regularly  engaged  at  factory  work  in  Minnesota.  The 
men  who  secured  the  enactment  of  this  law  were  alive  to  the 
evils  which  had  developed  in  connection  with  factory  life  else- 
where, and  strove  by  this  measure  to  prevent  their  introduction 
into  the  confines  of  this  growing  commonwealth.  The  law  then 
had  no  superior  on  the  statute  books  of  any  state  of  our  union, 
or  possibly  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  Since  its  adoption  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  commonwealth,  and  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  globe.  Minnesota  has  increased 
about  ten-fold  in  population  and  in  resources.  Her  factories 
have  become  a  great  item  in  the  sum  total  of  her  industries. 
The  labor  of  women  and  of  children  in  those  factories  has  thus 
come  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  world  of  toil.  The  old 
law  of  1858  anticipated  the  actual  need  of  such  a  statute  by 
many  years.  The  legislature  would  prevent  the  evils  that 
vexed  other  states  and  nations.  The  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship of  those  earlier  legislators  is  evidenced  by  the  relative  free- 
dom of  Minnesota  all  these  years  from  the  labor  troubles,  which 
by  this  act  the  fathers  strove  to  avoid.  Changes  in  all  indus- 
tries have  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  this  law.  It  no 
longer  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  regulation  of  the 
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labor  of  women  and  children.  In  framing  new  laws  the  legis- 
latures yet  to  meet  in  the  State  cannot  do  better  than  legislate 
in  the  spirit  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  law-making  body  of 
1858.  They  should  consider,  not  only  the  evils  which  now  vex 
and  annoy  us,  they  should  take  counsel  of  other  states  and,  if 
possible,  prevent,  as  was  done  by  the  fathers  of  1858,  the  intro- 
duction of  customs  and  usages  detrimental  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

The  recommendation  has  already  been  made  that,  following 
the  example  and  profiting  from  the  experience  of  Ohio  and 
New  York,  a  law  be  enacted  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work  that  is  liable  to 
endanger  their  health,  limbs,  life,  or  morals.  There  should  be 
also  enacted  a  general 

CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

This  should  establish  a  minimum  age  below  which  a  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  factory.  England  began 
legislation  of  this  sort  by  making  this  minimum  age  nine  years. 
Later  this  was  raised  to  ten,  and  recently  to  eleven  years. 
Massachusetts  has  established  thirteen  years  as  the  minimum 
of  age  of  factory  workers.  New  York  has  chosen  fourteen  as 
her  standard  in  this  respect.  Experience  in  the  New  World 
justifies  the  choice  of  New  York,  and  it  is  therefore  recom 
mended  that  this  age  of  fourteen  years  be  by  law  made  the 
lowest  at  which  a  child  can  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop in  Minnesota. 

There  was  no  child  labor  in  Minnesota  when,  in  1858,  the  law 
was  enacted  regulating  the  hours  of  toil.  As  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  this  Bureau  two  years  ago,  there  are  now  about  1,000 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  in  the 
state.  In  marked  contrast,  then,  with  the  situation  in  1858,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  of  preventing 
the  further  growth  in  our  midst  of  the  evils  which  in  other 
places,  as  here,  have  developed  in  connection  with  this  class  of 
toil. 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

employ,  in  Minnesota,  as  many  women  and  children  as  do  the 
factories.  These,  however,  do  not  have  in  their  service  as 
many  young  children  relatively  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 
The  introduction  of  the  mechanical  cash  carriers  has  obviated 
the  use  of  many  children  who  once  served  as  cash- boys  and 
girls.  This  fact  should  be  mentioned  with  congratulation. 
The  long  hours  of  some  of  these  stores,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  laid  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  young 
engaged  in  any  capacity  therein.  The  lessening  of  these  excess- 
ive hours  of  service  by  the  use  of  the  mechanical  inventions 
referred  to  reduces  the  evil  to  its  minimum.  It  is  suggested 
that  now  is  a  good  time  to  adopt  a  law  which  will  do  away  al- 
together with  such  long  service  by  youthful  persons  in  stores. 
The  principle  of  the  law  of  1858  should  be  extended  to  the  em- 
ployes of  stores  as  well  as  of  factories. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  report  of  this  Bureau  in  1890. 
The  subject  of  compulsory  education  in  Minnesota  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  an  effi- 
cient child  labor  law.  This  report  will  not  enter  into  any 
detailed  discussion  of  such  a  law  further  than  to  commend  the 
same.  This  part  being  devoted  to  factory  inspection  will  treat 
only  that  which  has  been  more  directly  suggested  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  toil  in  the  w^orkshops  of  Minnnesota.  That  investi- 
gation shows  the  advisability  of  some  sort  of  educational  test 
for  the  young  employe  of  factories.  Employers  in  those  factor- 
ies make  rules.  Those  rules  must  be  obeyed,  or  grave  peril  to 
life  and  property  often  results.  Sometimes  those  rules  are 
given  orally,  and  at  others  they  are  written  or  printed.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  promulgated  in  English.  To  comprehend  them 
and  thus  be  able  to  obey  orders  and  avoid  accidents  the  work- 
man must  understand  English.  The  law  adopted  by  New 
York  and  several  other  states  is  therefore  based  upon  ii  wise 
perception  of  the  needs  of  factory  life.  That  law  forbids 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any 
factory  unless  they  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
English,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  such  child  resides.  The  adoption  of  this 
law  in  Minnesota  would  here,  as  elsewhere,  place  a  premium 
upon  a  certain  small  amount  of  education  in  the  official  language 
of  the  land,  and  would  be  a  good  measure  to  open  the  way  for 
the  passage  of  a  complete  and  thoroughgoing  compulsory  edu- 
cational bill  at  a  later  time,  if  such  a  bill  could  not  be  framed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  at  the  present  day. 

BOILER  INSPECTION 

has  now  been  in  force  in  Minnesota  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  working  of  that  system  of  inspection  demonstrates  two 
things  at  least.  It  shows  that  such  laws,  with  incompetent  or 
corrupt  men  to  enforce  them,  amount  to  nothing.  They  involve 
a  waste  of  the  money  of  the  citizens,  and  hence  are,  under 
those  circumstances,  an  imposition  upon  the  public.  But  the 
same  experience  testifies  that,  with  competent  officials  and 
honest  ones  to  carry  out  their  provisions,  they  are  of  a  value 
above  that  which  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  the 
past  many  persons  have  been  killed  and  much  property  de- 
stroyed by  bursting  boilers  in  Minnesota.  During  the  last  three 
years  there  has  not  been  an  explosion  in  the  state  of  a  boiler 
inspected  by  a  state  official.  This  is  a  magnificent  showing 
and  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  But  equally  benefi- 
cent results  will  follow  a  wise  administration  of  a  properly 
framed  factory  law. 

In  another  chapter  can  be  found  a  list  of  accidents  in  Min- 
nesota which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Bureau  in  the 
past  two  years.  That  list  can  not  include  over  one-half  of  the 
more  serious  casualties  happening  in  the  State  during  the 
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given  period.  A  good  factory  law  will  lessen  the  accidents  in 
a  given  community  at  least  one-half.  Such  a  law,  wisely 
administered,  will  therefore  save,  every  two  years  in  Min- 
nesota, as  many  injuries  and  deaths  as  are  to  be  found  chron- 
icled in  chapter  three.  A  review  of  that  tedious  chronicle  of 
human  misfortune  thus  becomes  the  most  powerful  plea  for  the 
enactment  of  a  well  framed  factory  law. 

REPORTS  OF  ACCIDENTS 

in  factories  should  be  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  such  establishments.  A  study  of  such 
accidents  is  the  best  knowledge  on  which  to  formulate  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  eliminating  such  fatalities  from 
factory  life.  Such  reports  are  now  made  in  all  states  wherein 
there  is  any  system  of  factory  inspection  The  details  of  such 
accidents  yearly  spread  before  the  people  are  more  valuable 
than  thousands  of  suits  and  arrests  in  securing  the  provisions 
for  guarding  dangerous  machinery  and  removing  unsanitary 
surroundings. 

THE  VENTILATION  AND  HEATING 

of  factories,  as  that  of  other  buildings,  is  a  subject  which  is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  with  the  passage  of  years. 
It  has  been  briefly  referred  to  under  dust  creating  machines. 
There  it  was  stated  that  operatives  accomplished  greater  re- 
sults in  pure  air  than  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  dust.  They 
can  always  do  more  when  they  are  made  comfortable  in  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  heated  apartments  than  under  other  and 
opposite  conditions.  Competition  is  becoming  keener  each 
year.  The  employer,  in  many  occupations,  will  succeed  whose 
men  turn  out  the  largest  product.  The  one  will  fail  whose 
operatives  fall  short  of  their  very  best.  The  different  results 
attained  in  different  shops  often  depend  alone  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  ventilation  and  heating.  One  shop  with  cold  rooms 
and  air  charged  with  all  sorts  of  impurities  will  find  its  work- 
men dull,  lifeless,  and  in  no  condition  to  perform  their  best. 
They  cannot  turn  off  the  work  which  is  manufactured  by  the 
shop  whose  inmates  toil  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  average  employer  is  awaking  to  this  fact  and,  as 
a  result,  is  giving  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  heating  and 
ventilation.  A  few  only  in  Minnesota  have  been  found  who 
needed  to  be  aroused  concerning  the  importance  of  the  same. 
Several  times  during  the  year  the  Bureau  has  been  appealed  to 
by  workmen  to  aid  them  in  securing  better  heating  and  ventila  - 
tion  for  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  employed.  As  a  rule,  a 
friendly  conference  with  the  employer  has  sufficed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  changes.  One  trouble  has,  however,  been 
met  with.  It  arises  from  the  question,  who  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  introducing  the  needed  changes,  the  owner  of  the  building 
or  the  lessee?  This  question  which  arises  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation  also  comes 
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up  as  an  element  of  contention  when  fire  escapes  are  to  be  con- 
structed. The  law  providing  for  any  of  these  measures  of 
protection  for  workmen  in  factories  should  fix  the  responsi- 
bility somewhere  for  making  the  needed  improvements.  In  the 
case  of  fire  escapes  the  owner  of  the  building  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  their  construction.  The  same  rule 
should  apply  in  connection  with  heating  and  ventilation  when 
the  owner  of  the  building,  by  contract,  agrees  to  warm  the 
building  or  rooms  used  by  his  tenant.  The  same  rule  should 
apply  when  the  heat  is  furnished  by  fixed  apparatus  as  steam, 
boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  that  are  a  part  of  the  building.  But 
when  the  heating  apparatus  is  supplied  by  the  lessee,  he  should 
bear  the  cost  of  providing  the  warmth  and  ventilation  ordered 
by  the  factory  inspector. 

Overcrowding  has  not  been  an  element  of  danger  to  health  in 
any  appreciable  degree  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Min- 
nesota. This  can  not  be  said  for  the  older  states  where  such 
overcrowding  exists  in  connection  with  a  system  of  tenement- 
house  factory  labor  known  as 

THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

This  has  become  a  source  of  great  danger  to  public  health* 
and  thus  a  great  evil  in  the  larger  eastern  cities  of  our  land 
and  in  numerous  towns  of  the  old  world.  One  of  the  best 
measures  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  this  State  would  be  the 
passage  of  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  operatives  that 
could  be  employed  in  rooms  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  This  would  do  away  with  the  possibitity  of  overcrowd- 
ing, aid  in  securing  good  ventilation  and  healthy  air  for  all 
workmen,  and  also  render  it  impossible  for  the  sweating  system 
to  gain  any  great  foothold  in  our  State. 

Ventilation  is  a  difficult  subject  to  legislate  upon.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  popular  knowledge  concerning  the 
same.  Most  of  the  progressive  states  have  simply  required 
by  law  that  all  factories  be  properly  warmed  and  ventilated. 
They  have  also  generally  given  the  factory  inspector  authority 
to  say  when  these  two  objects  have  been  realized  and  to  order 
all  changes  which,  in  his  judgment,  are  needed  to  secure  the 
heating  and  ventilation  specified  in  the  statute.  In  carrying 
out  this  last  provision,  some  states  authorize  the  inspector,  in 
all  cases  wherein  the  factory  owner  questions  the  wisdom  of 
his  rules  and  orders,  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mittee of  experts.  Such  committee  shall  be  employed  in  all 
disputes  relating  to  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  drain- 
age, and  the  inspector  shall  embody  their  recommendations  in 
an  order,  and  it  shall  be  final  and  obligatory. 

GOOD  DRAINAGE 

is  needed  as  well  as  perfect  ventilation  to  secure-healthy  homes 
or  factories.     Its  importance  in  the  regulation  of  factories 
should  be  recognized  by  the  provisions  of  law.     To  begin  with 
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the  statutes  should  require  all  factories  and  workshops  to  be 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  any  standing  water,  and 
from  any  effluvia  or  gas  from  any  sewer,  privy,  drain,  or  other 
nuisance.  All  privies  and  water-closets,  inside  or  outside  of 
factory  buildings,  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean  state. 
In  cases  where  complaints  are  made  to  the  factory  inspector 
concerning  the  plumbing  or  drainage  of  factories  the  inspector 
should  examine  the  same  and  have  authority  to  order  all 
needed  changes  subject  to  the  review,  if  called  for,  of  a  com- 
mittee of  experts,  as  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
section. 

SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  V^ATER-CLOSETS  OR  PRIVIES 

should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  women  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  in  connection  with  men.  These  closets 
should  be  screened  from  public  view  and  so  arranged  that  em- 
ployes should  not  be  forced,  in  going  to  or  from  them,  to  meet 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  reasons  for  these  require- 
ments are  so  plain  or  self-evident  that  they  do  not  need  to  be 
enlarged  upon  in  this  connection. 

SEPARATE  DRESSING  ROOMS 

for  women  in  factories  should  be  provided  in  all  places  where 
the  labor  performed  by  the  operator  is  such  as  to  make  it  de- 
sirable or  necessary  to  change  the  clothes  wholly  or  in  part 
before  leaving  the  building  at  the  close  of  the  day's  toil.  Such 
separate  dressing  rooms  are  needed  in  but  a  few  of  the  fac- 
tories of  Minnesota.  In  those  few  the  need  is  imperative. 
There  are  some  laundries,  for  example,  in  Minnesota,  so  badly 
arranged  that  the  women  operators  in  the  washroom  must 
needs  toil  all  day  with  garments  more  or  less  damp.  For  such 
workers  to  leave  the  workroom  and  go  to  their  homes  long 
distances  during  our  cold  winter  weather  is  to  peril  life.  Hence 
the  need  in  their  cases  of  separate  dressing  rooms. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  BAKERIES  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

With  the  passage  of  years  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  public  is  prepared  in  public  bakeries  and  restau- 
rants. The  public  have  a  right  and  should  demand  that  such 
food  shall  be  prepared,  not  only  under  good  sanitary  condi- 
tions, but  with  wholesome  surroundings.  Such  regulations  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  workmen  engaged  in  preparing 
the  food  of  the  public,  and  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
consume  that  food.  And  yet  bakeries  have  been  met  with  in 
the  State  in  which  ill-smelling  water-closets  and  other  filthy 
nuisances  were  maintained  in  the  room  and  in  close  proximity 
to  where  the  bread  and  other  food  was  prepared.  The  same 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  met  with  in  a  very  few  restaurants. 
Several  bakeries  which  were  found  in  a  filthy  state  have  been 
induced  to  improve  their  condition.  In  this  work  the  Bureau 
has  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Bakers'  Unions.  In  fact. 
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the  bakers  have  for  some  years  been  trying  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  places  where  they  toil.  They  have  ac 
complished  much  good.  One  evil  against  which  the  unions  of 
the  journeymen  bakers  have  been  struggling  in  all  parts  of 
our  country  is  this:  Formerly  these  journeymen  bakers  were 
not  only  obliged  to  toil  by  day  in  filthy  workrooms,  but  to  sleep 
in  the  same  by  night.  The  effort  of  the  unions  has  availed  to 
quite  largely  do  away  with  this  unsanitary  regulation  of  the 
average  large  bake  shop  of  the  past.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  places  in  Minnesota  where  the  old  rule  is  still  in  force  and 
the  workmen  sleep  in  the  basement  bake  shops  or  in  damp, 
unhealthy  rooms  adjoining.  Recognizing  the  injustice  of  cus- 
toms or  usages  of  employers  who  thus  cause  their  workmen  to 
sleep  in  unhealthy  places  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  inserted  the  following  clauses  in  its  factorv  law: 

NEW  JERSEY  FACTORY  ACT,  SECTIONS  13  AND  14. 

"Section  13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  cellar,  room,  or  place  shall 
be  occupied  as  a  balce-house  which  is  less  than  one-half  of  its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  footway,  or  ground  adjoining  the  same,  unless  the 
following  regulations  are  complied  with:  First,  no  water-closet,  eaith- 
closet,  privy,  or  ash-pit  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  the 
bake-house;  second,  no  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  sewerage  or  other  im- 
pure matter  shall  have  an  opening  within  a  bake-house,  unless  such  drain 
or  pipe  be  tapped  with  a  six-inch  water-seal,  both  within  and  without  the 
wall  of  the  bake-house,  and  have  a  ventilating  pipe  of  one-half  of  the  size 
of  drain  pipe  between  the  wall  and  the  outer  trap,  and  which  ventilat- 
ing pipe  shall  run  two  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Sec  14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  sleeping  places  for  workmen  and 
others  employed  in  bake  houses  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
places  used  for  the  making  of  bread." 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  law  is  recommended  with  some 
minor  changes.  Its  scope  should  be  enlarged,  and  in  Minne- 
sota such  a  law  should  include  restaurants  and  bake  shops. 
The  rule  relating  to  the  sleeping  rooms  of  working  bakers 
should  here  include  restrictions  and  regulations  for  the  sleep- 
ing rooms  in  hotels  for  the  servants  of  the  same.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Bureau  has  been  called  to  hotels  whose  working 
women  are  given  sleeping  quarters  in  narrow,  damp,  insufti- 
cient  and  unventilated  rooms  in  basements  and  even  under  the 
sidewalks  of  the  public  streets.  Servants  in  hotels,  as  well  as 
workers  in  factories,  deserve  healthy  and  comfortable  quarters. 
Sleeping  rooms,  abov^  all  places,  should  be  healthy  and  well 
ventilated.  One  indictment  of  the  Chinese  in  America  is  the 
fact  that  in  their  sleeping  rooms  they  are  so  crowded  together 
in  unventilated  quarters.  Such  sleeping  arrangements,  it  is 
argued,  tend  to  beget  disease,  from  which  the  whole  public 
may  be  made  to  suffer.  But  there  is  less  likelihood  of  disease 
following  the  overcrowding  of  Chinamen  in  damp  sleeping 
rooms  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  white  girls  of  European  descent 
forced  to  sleep  in  damp  holes  under  sidewalks.  The  Chinamen 
are  used  to  it,  the  others  are  not,  and  should  not  be  allow^ed  to 
start  such  a  fashion  for  working  people  in  our  midst,  no 
matter  if  it  does  save  the  employer  some  rooms  which  he  can 
sell  to  the  public  at  high  prices.    Such  unhealthy  provisions 
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for  their  working  women,  by  hotels,  is  a  menace  also  to  the 
morals  of  the  community.  The  sense  of  decency  on  the  part  of 
the  women  is  outraged  and  the  door  is  thus  opened  for  the 
lowering  of  the  morals  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  herded  like 
so  many  beasts  in  dens  at  night. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  laws  be  enacted  that  will 
authorize  the  factory  inspector  to  visit  and  examine  the  sleep- 
ing rooms  provided  by  hotels  for  their  servants.  If  the  in- 
spector finds  conditions  and  arrangements  which  he  deems 
unhealthy  he  shall  make  recommendations  of  changes  to  secure 
proper  accommodation  for  said  servants.  If  the  proprietor  or 
lessee  of  the  hotel  is  unwilling  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  inspector,  said  inspector  shall  request 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  appoint  three 
disinterested  physicians  to  examine  the  premises  and  to  make 
report.  If  their  report  declares  the  arrangements  of  the  said 
hotel  to  be  of  an  unsanitary  nature,  the  inspector  shall  then 
order  the  proprietor  or  lessee  of  said  hotel  to  make  all  needed 
changes,  and  such  order  shall  be  obligatory. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  concerning  legislation  already 
made  in  this  report,  it  is  further  recommended  that  there  be 
created  a 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

This  should  be  either  a  department  by  itself,  or  a  special 
section  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  If  no  new 
department  of  factory  inspection  is  created,  the  clerical  force 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  be  enlarged,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  inspection  of  factories  and  the  enforcement 
of  labor  laws  should  be  made  the  duty  of  one  set  of  officers  and 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  another.  Statistics  relating  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the  workmen,  and  the  profits,  etc.. 
etc.,  of  the  employers, depend,  for  their  correctness,  upon  the 
goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  persons  who  are  called  upon 
to  furnish  the  data.  But  the  successful  administration  of  an 
efficient  factory  law,  or  the  enforcement  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  working  classes,  sometimes  calls 
for  suits  at  law  against  obstinate  factory  owners  and  other 
employers  of  labor.  If  an  officer  thus  prosecutes  a  man  to 
enforce  a  provision  of  law,  he  would  thereafter  find  it  difficult 
to  gain  from  him  a  hearty  co-operation  in  his  labor  of  gathering 
statictics.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  most  of  our  states,  and 
hence  but  two  or  three  have  factory  inspection  in  the  same 
department  with  that  of  labor  statistics. 

In  those  states,  where  factory  inspection  is  a  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  deputies  of  that  Bureaa  are 
separated  into  two  classes.  Those  belonging  to  one  class 
devote  their  time  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  statistics, 
those  who  are  members  of  the  second  class  are  employed  in 
inspecting  factories  and  in  enforcing  labor  laws.  If  the  legis- 
lature deem  it  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to  create  a 
separate  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  it  is  recommended. 
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as  mentioned  above,  that  such  a  division  of  the  present  clerical 
force  of  the  Bureau  be  made.  The  Commissioner  would  then 
have  the  supervision  and  direction  of  both  classes  of  work  as 
heretofore.  In  this  event,  however,  there  should  be  added  to 
the  present  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  three  persons  to  act 
exclusively  as  factory  inspectors,  and  one  as  type-writer  and 
clerk.  One  of  the  three  factory  inspectors  shall  be  designated 
as  Chief  Factory  Inspector  and  the  others  as  Deputy  Fac^tory 
Inspectors.  Orders  for  the  guarding  of  machinery  should  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector.  So,  also, 
it  should  be  his  duty  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  courts  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  persons  violating  laws  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  working  classes.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  should  have  the  power  to  divide  the  State  into  districts 
and  assign  the  factory  inspectors  to  those  districts  with  head- 
quarters at  the  most  important  town  in  the  given  districts. 

MINE  INSPECTION 

is  a  subject  closely  related  to  that  of  factory  inspection.  It  is 
one  which,  in  Minnesota,  has  begun  to  attract  attention  during 
the  past  few  years,  with  the  opening  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State.  Those  mines,  at  the  present, 
seem  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  becoming,  next  to  agriculture, 
the  greatest  source  of  wealth  and  the  greatest  employer  of 
labor  of  any  line  of  industry  in  the  State.  There  is  a  crying 
need  of  a  system  of  State  regulation  and  inspection  for  these 
mines  as  was  so  clearly  shown  by  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau. 
But  there  is  also  need  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  law-makers 
lest,  by  any  unwise  legislation,  a  law  should  be  framed  which 
would  tend  to  cripple  or  delay  the  development  of  the  mining 
of  ore  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron  in  our  midst.  Mining, 
while  it  is  an  industry  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  presents 
some  special  features  in  each  given  locality.  Hence,  it  never 
suffices  to  enact  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  mines  in  one  sec- 
tion and  make  it  a  mere  copy  of  the  statutes  of  an  entirely 
different  portion  of  the  country.  The  general  principles  re- 
lating to  mine  inspection,  now  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations, 
need  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  state 
or  section.  This  fact  has  of  recent  years  been  recognized  by 
law-makers  in  many  states.  Before  enacting  a  mine  inspection 
law,  they  have  appointed  commissions  of  disinterested  men  to 
study  the  subject  with  refereiA?e  to  its  local  requirements  and 
to  submit  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  mines.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  method  be  adopted  by  the  legislature 
of  Minnesota.  A  commission  could  be  constituted  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  State  Geologist, 
the  State  Factory  Inspector,  (if  one  should  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  previous  recommendations, )  one  of  the  leading 
mine  owners  of  the  State,  and  a  practical  representative  of  the 
mine  workers.  This  commission  should  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  an  act  to  regulate  the  mining  industry  of  Minne- 
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sota,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  recommendations  herein  made  relating  to  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  health,  life,  limbs,  and  morals  of  the 
workers  in  factories  and  other  places  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  law  of  1883  for  "The  Preservation  of 
Life,  etc.,"  there  should  be  enacted  a  law  for  the  more  perfect 
regulation  of  ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  from  fire  in 
buildings. 

2.  A  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  regular  inspec- 
tion of  freight  and  passenger  elevators  and  for  enforcing 
reasonable  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  carried 
by  elevators,  and  for  that  of  the  inmates  of  the  buildings  in 
which  said  elevators  are  situated. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  preventing  the  use  of 
defective  and  unsafe  machinery,  to  secure  all  proper  guards 
for  dangerous  machinery,  and  places  in  and  about  factories, 
and  to  secure  the  proper  heating,  ventilation,  and  drainage  of 
factories  and  workshops. 

4.  That  the  following  provisions  relating  to  child  labor  be 
enacted:  The  employment  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  should  be  forbidden  in  connection  with  occupations 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  health,  life,  limbs,  or 
morals.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  working  in  any  factory  or  workshop  of  the  State. 
Chapter  twenty-four  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1878  should  be 
amended,  and  owners  of  mercantile  establishments  forbidden 
to  employ  women  or  children  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  excepting  during  the  vaca- 
tions of  the  public  schools,  unless  they  can  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

5.  Employers  of  labor  should  be  required  by  law  to  report 
to  the  inspector  of  factories  all  serious  accidents  happening  to 
their  employes. 

6.  Separate  and  distinct  water-closets  should  be  required 
by  law  for  women  in  all  factories  wherein  they  are  employed 
in  the  same  building  with  men,  and  separate  dressing  rooms 
should,  in  the  same  way,  be  furnished  in  factories  where  the 
occupation  is  such  that  a  change  of  raiment  is  necessary  for 
the  operator  before  she  appears  upon  the  street. 

7.  The  factory  inspector  should  have  authority  to  enforce 
sanitary  regulations  for  bake-shops,and  to  examine  the  sleeping 
quarters  provided  for  the  servants  of  hotels,  and  to  order, 
subject  to  reasonable  rules,  such  changes  as  will  give  to  those 
servants  healthy  accommodations. 

8.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  factory  inspection,  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  that  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 
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9.  The  creation  of  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  State  Geologist, 
Factory  Inspector,  a  mine  owner,  a  mine  worker  to  investi  gate 
the  subject  of  mine  inspection  in  Minnesota,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  legislature  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  mine  inspection. 


CHAPTER  II. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

SUMMARY. 

During  the  period  between  May  1,  1891,  and  Sept.  1,  1892, 
the  inspector  has  visited,  as  will  be  found  by  the  accompanying 
table,  445  establishments  in  the  State.  Those  establishments 
employed  28,247  workmen  of  whom  24,136  were  males  and 
4,111  were  females.  The  workshops  visited  do  not  include  all 
the  factories  in  Minnesota,  but  only  the  more  important  ones 
in  the  leading  cities  and  towns.  They  were  all  that  the  Bureau 
was  able  to  inspect  with  the  force  at  its  disposal  for  that  class 
of  work.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  the  State  is  doubtless  not  far  from 
40,000.  These,  together  with  those  dependent  upon  them, 
make  up  a  vast  body  of  people  whose  welfare  must  greatly 
concern  the  State. 

Of  the  factories  visited  121,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth,  were 
in  such  condition  as  that  the  inspector  made  no  recommen- 
dations. In  the  other  324  establishments,  recommendations 
were  made  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.  In  107 
of  them  the  recommendations  of  the  department  were  fully 
complied  with.  In  97  they  were  partially  so.  There  were  in 
contrast  with  these  97  factory  owners  who  practically  did 
nothing  recommended  by  the  Bureau  to  make  their  workshops 
safer  or  healthier  for  their  work  people.  In  addition  to  those 
included  in  the  foregoing  three  heads,  there  were  twelve 
establishments  visited  that  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  in- 
spector were  burned,  their  managers  assigned,  or  went  out  of 
business.  Eleven  others  were  visited  late  in  the  season  and 
the  department  has  not  received  a  report  from  them.  They 
are  marked  "not  reported."  The  managers  of  most  of  these 
establishments  promised  compliance  with  the  suggestions 
offered.  They  doubtless  have  complied  as  have  also  some  few 
of  those  who  are  in  the  table  marked  "  not  complied." 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


21 


Goods 
MaDufactured. 


Sash,  Doors,  etc 


Flour  

Boots  and  Shoes. 


Starch  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Planed  Lumber. 
Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Woodenware. 


General  repairin' 
Cement  


Candies. 
Flour... 


Engines,  Boilers, 

Furniture  

Canned  Goods..., 
Flax  Fiberware., 


Flour  

Linseed  Oil. 


Knit  Goods. 
Laundry  


Lumber. 


22  Lumber. 

23^Lumber. 
24  Lumber. 


No. 
Empl'd. 


40 


48 


25 


Lumber. 


27 


21 


Recommendations  made. 


ANOKA  COUNTY. 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

No  recommendations  

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables;  railing  or  casing  around  fly 
wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in  main 
driving  belt;  suitable  protection  for  ele- 
vator opening  on  second  floor  

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  provide 
some  suitable  protection  in  front  of  top 
wheel  


BENTON  COUNTY. 

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  and 
belt  shifters  for  shift  belts;  case  in  belt 
running  through  floor,  and  the  lower 
wheel  of  band-saw  and  provide  suitable 
protection  in  front  of  top  wheel  of  band 
saw    


BLUE  EARTH  COUNTY- 
Case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  provide  belt- 
shifters  for  shift  belts;  box  cut-off  saws ; 

case  in  the  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  suit- 
able protection  for  gearing  on  second 

floor    

No  recommendations  

Cover  set  screws;  provide  suitable  pro- 
tection for  gearing  on  bolting  chests.. 

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Cover  set  screws;  provide  dressing  room 
for  female  employes;  a  substantial  rail 

ing  around  two  large  vats  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearinj 
on  bolting  chests  on  second  and  thirc 

floors;  cover  set  screws  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheels  in  engine  room;  cover 

set  screws  and  gearing  

No  recommendations    

No  recommendations  


CARLTON  COUNTY. 

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  saw  mill  and 
planing  mill;  cover  set  screws  and 
couplings;  railing  or  casing  around  fly 
wheel  

Cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  extend 
railing  the  entire  length  of  main  driving 
belt;  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  tAvo  large  fly-wheels;  hand  rails 
on  two  stairs;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts 

Cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  provide 
hood  for  cut  ofl:"  saw;  suitable  guard  for 
rip  saw  

Provide  a  railing  or  casing  around  two 
large  fly  wheels;  cover  two  cut  off  saws; 
cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  box 
slasher  saw  

Cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  cover 
hatchway  on  lower  floor  or  put  strong 
railing  around;  cover  holes  on  lower 
floor;  cover  gearing  


Compliances. 


Partially. 


Partially, 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Partially. 


Complied. 
Partially. 


Partially. 
Complied. 
Partially. 


Not  complied. 

Partially. 
Partially. 

Partially. 

Complied. 
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No. 


27 


28 


30 


36 


41 


47 


48 


Goods 
Manufactured, 


Planed  Lumber. 
Planed  Lumber. 

Car  Repairing... 

Lumber  

Planed  Lumber. 


Flour  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 
Electric  Light... 


Car  repairing  

Beef  &  Pork  Pkrs 


Lumber,  Sash, 
Door,  etc  


Beef  &  Pork  Pkrs 

Mill  Machinery  . 
Barrels  and  Kegs 

Grain  and  Feed 
Elevator  


Grain  elevator. 


Electric  light . . . 
Stoneware  . .  . . 
Sash,  doors,  etc. 


Flour  

Laundry. 


Furniture 


Stoneware   

Furs  

Engines,  repair 

ing,  etc  

Furniture  


No. 
Empl'd 


M.  F. 

30 
59 

593 
125 
28 

50 

4 

2 


Recommendations  made. 


CARLTON  COUNTY— Continued. 
Case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  railing  or  cas- 
ing around  fly-wheel;  cover  set  screws 

and  couplings  

Extend  railing  around  exposed  part  of  fly 
wheel;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  cover 
set  screws  and  couplings  


CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band  saw;  box  cut 

olf  saw;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

Cover  gearing;  cover  two  cut  of  saws; 

case  in  several  pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly  wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts  


DAKOTA  COUNTY. 
Cover  couplings  and  set  screws;  suitable 
protection  in   front  of   exposed  gear 

wheels  on  bolting  chests  

Provide  hood  for  cut  off  saw;  suitable 

guard  for  rip  saw  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing  on 
each  side  of  wheels  and  belts  driving 

dynamos  

Case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band  saw —  — 
Cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  provide 
substantial  railing  or  casing  around  ex- 
posed part  of  fly  wheel  in  engine  room 

in  box  factory    

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip  saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band 
saw  ;substantial  railing  or  casing  around 
fly  wheel  in  engine  room  in  saw  mill..  .. 
Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 

around  fly  wheel  in  engine  room  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip  saw  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly  wheel  in  engine  room;  hand- 
rails on  stairs  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly  wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
the  main  driving  belt  


GOODHUE  COUNTY. 

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case 
in  main  driving  belt  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws; 
cover  couplings;  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts;  suitable  guard  for  jointer;  cover 
gearing  

No  recommendations  

Cover  gearing  on  or  about  collar  and  cuff 
machine  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  two  band-saws  and 
some  protection  in  front  of  top  wheel; 
cover  gearing  on  wood  polisher;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts;  suitable  guards  for 
three  jointers  and  rip-saws;  hand-rails 
on  stairs;  provide  automatic  gates  on 
each  floor  for  two  elevators  in  warehouse 

Provide  a  substantial  railing  around  fly 
wheel  and  engine;  cover  hatchway ;  cover 
set-screws  and  couplings   . 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 


No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
protection  in  front  of  the  top  wheel ;  suit 
able  guard  for  rip-saws;  case  in  belts 
operating  through  second  floor;  cover 
gearing;  substantial  casing  or  railing 
around  exposed  part  of  fiy-wheel  in  en 
gine  room;  hand  rails  on  stairs  


Compliances. 

Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 
Partially. 

Not  complied. 

Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 
Complied. 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 

Complied. 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 


Not  complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 


Partially. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
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No. 


67 


68 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Farm  machinery 

Linseed  oil,  etc.. 

Grain  Elevator. 
Grain  Elevator.. 

Machinery  

Cigars  , 

Confectionery  .. , 
Furs  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 

Shirts,  etc  

Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 


Grain  Elevator 
Furniture  

Stained  Glass.. 
Blankets,  etc.. . 

Furniture  


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 


Pianos  

Shirts..   

Confectionery 

Furs  

Confectionery 

Cigars   

Clothing  

Flour  

Laundry  

Lumber  


Show  Cases 
Lumber  

Shirts  


Electric  light 

Lumber  

Purs  

Cigars  

Flour  

Lumber  


No. 
Empl'd 


M.  P 


43 


40 


150 


300 


70 


1-8 


95 


Recommendations  made. 


Compliances. 


Partially. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 


Complied. 


Partially. 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  sub- 
stantial railing  or  casing  four  feet  high,] 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  Notcomplied. 

Provide  suitable  protection  at  each  ele- 
vator opening   .  Notcomplied. 

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  fire  escape  on  building  with  bal-| 
conies  and  inclined  ladder;  remove: 
boxes,  etc.  from  stairs  !  Complied." 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  pulleys  and  belts  

Box  shafting  under  sewine  machine  tables 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  pulleys  and  belts;  case  in  lower  wheel 
of  two  band-saws;  suitable  guard  for 
jointer  

Case  in  the  elevator  platform   

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  suitable  guard 
for  wood-shaper;  case  in  lower  wheel  of 
band-saws ;  suitable  guards  for  two  joint- 
ers and  rip-saw  

No  recommendations   *   

Provide  separate  and  distinct  water-closet 
for  female  employes;  case  in  belts  op- 
erating through  floor  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  jointers  and 
rip-saws;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  cover  set- 
screws   

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and! 
jointers;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  sub- 
stantial railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  suitable  guard  for 
wood  shaper;  case  in  lower  wheel  of! 
band-saw  t  Partially. 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and; 
jointers;  casein  pulleys  and  belts;  cover | 
relisher-saws;  suitable  guard  for  wood- 
shaper   Partially. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  i  Not  complied. 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables. Compiled. 

No  recommendations   i   

Keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hoursj  Not  complied. 

Thoroughly  and  frequently  disinfectj 
water-clos-ets   Compiled. 

No  recommendations    

No  recommendations  i    

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  caslngi 
around  fly-wheel  In  engine  room  jNot  complied. 

Case  in  belt  operating  through  floor  jNot  complied, 

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  three  fly-wheels  to  engines;  also 
around  wheels  and  belts  running  circu- 
lar and  gang-saws:  case  in  several  pul- 
leys and  belts;  cover  set-screws  and 
gearing    Partially. 

Provide  a  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw   Notcomplied. 

Box  slasher-saw  and  cut-off  saw;  cover 
conveyor  Compiled. 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables;  also  the  main  driving  belt  and 
pulley;  provide  separate  and  distinct 
water-closets  and  dressing  rooms  for 
female  employes  Complied. 

Provide  substantial  railing  around  fly- 
wheels and  belts  driving  dynamos  Notcomplied. 

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  three  places; 
cover  exposed  gearing  Compiled. 

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Cover  set-screws;  provide  suitable  protec- 
tion for  gearing  on  bolting  chest  on  fifth 
floor;  case  in  main  driving  belt  operat- 
ing through  floor.   Partially. 

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room   Notcomplied. 
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No, 


92 


95 


Goods 
Manufactured, 


Shirts  &  overalls 

Laundry  

Paper  boxes  


Lumber. 


Laundry. 
Overalls. 


Flour 


96  Laundry  .. 


97 


100 
101 

102 
103 
104 


111 


112 


113 


117 


118 


Shirts  and  Over- 
alls  , 

Sash  Doors,  etc  . 


Lumber — 

Laundry.. . 

Cooperage. 


Organs  

Flour  

Architectural 
Iron  Work  


Lumber  

Iron  Pipe  supplies 

Cigars   

Laundri'  

Boxes  


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 

Boots  and  Shoes, 
Shirts  


Furniture. 


Flour  

Laundry. 
Lumber.. 


Corn  Meal . 


Chairs,  etc. 


No. 
Empl'd 


M.  F 


45 


150 


75 


165 


124 


13 


30 


Recomniendations  made. 


HENNEPIN  COVSTY-Continued. 
36  Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 

5  No  recommendations    

56  Thoroughly    and    frequently  disinfect 
water  closets;  provide  belt  shifters  for 

all  shift  belts  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  en 
gine  room;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts,  and 
belt  operating   through   floor;  railing 
along  the  exposed  part  of  main  driving 

belt  

No  recommendations  

288  Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables;  thoroughly  and  frequently  dis- 
infect water-closets  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  and  cover  large 
gearing;  suitable  protection  for  gearing 
on  bolting  chests  on  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  floors;  cover  set-screws  and  coup 

lings    

Provide    substantial    railing    or  casing 

around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

32  No  recommendations  

*rovide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws ;case 
in  pulleys  and  belts  in  several  places; 
case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  hood 
over  each  emery-wheel  and  railing  on 

stairs     

Case  in  pulley  and  belt  running  conveyor; 
railing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room 

5  Cover  gearing  on  shirt  ironer  

.  Provide   substantial    railing  or  casing 

I    around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

1  No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  


85 


45 


10 


10 


Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw,  and  pro 
vide  a  suitable  guard  for  jointer  

*Case  in  pulleys,  belts  and  cover  gearing 

No  recommendations   

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  large  band-saw 
provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws 
hand-rail  on  stairs;  suitable  guards  for 
jointers  and  shaper;  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw 
and  some  suitable  protection  in  front  of 
top  wheel  

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables; 
case  in  main  driving  belt  operating 
through  the  floors;  provide  suitable 
stairway  fire-escape  

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables;  case  in  main  driving  belt  and 
pulley;  provide  separate  and  distinct 
water-closet  and  dressing  room  for 
female  employes:  case  in  electric  motor 

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  and  belts  oper- 
ating through  floors;  case  in  lower  wheel 
of  three  band  saws;  provide  suitable 
guards  for  six  rip-saws  and  four  jointers; 
provide  automatic  gates  for  two  ele- 
vators on  each  floor;  cover  set-screws; 
provide  hood  for  cut-off  saw  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  in 
machine  shop;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts 
in  several  places  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room;  cover  gearing  on  second 
floor;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  and  put 
railing  on  stairs  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  top  wheel ; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts  


Compliances. 


Not  complied, 
Complied. 

Complied. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 


Complied. 

Complied. 
Complied. 

Not  complied. 


iNot  complied. 


Not  complied. 

Partially. 
Complied. 

Complied. 
Partially. 


Partially. 

NotComplied. 
Complied. 


♦Destroyed  by  fire. 
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No. 

Goods 

Empl'd 

M 

r . 

119 

Laundry  

15 

120 

Electric  Motors, 

and  Dynamos.. 

19 
1.4 

121 

111 

122 

Underwear  

5 

65 

123 

Istained  triass 

50 

124 

46 

125 

Planed  Lumber.. 

15 

126 

Laundry  

3 

15 

127 

Planed  Lumber. . 

20 

128 

6 

129 

150 

lyo 

Shirts,  Overalls.. 

o 

131 

Printing  Office. .. 

152 

3 

132 

350 

183 

Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 

75 

134 

14 

31 

135 

Planed  Lumber.. 

12 

136 

Oo 

137 

85 

1 

138 

39 

139 

5 

19 

140 

115 

141 

80 

142 

Sash,  Doors,  etc. . 

125 

143 

Grain  Elevator  . . 

7 

144 

10 

.... 

145 

Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 

30 

146 

100 

Kecommendations  made. 


*Destroyed  by  fire. 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY -CowtinMed. 

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  roll  on  ironing  mangle,the  said  strip 
to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  roll; 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  feed 
roll  on  collar  and  cuff  machine  

No  recommendations  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  partof  fly-wheel;  railing 
on  each  side  of  passageway  where  large 
belt  runs;  case  in  large  pulleys  and  belts 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
and  also  under  knitting  machines  

Thoroughly  and  frequently  disinfect 
water  closets  

Case  in  main  driving  belt;  provide  railing 
at  head  of  stairs;  suitable  protection  for 
gearing  on  bolting  chests  on  third, fourth 
fifth  and  sixth  floors  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Cover  the  rolls  on  ironins  mangle  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  two  places.. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  case 
in  lower  wh-  el  of  band-saw  

Cover  set-screws  and  gearing-  

No  recommendations   

Provide  better  ventilation  in  composing 
room  

Box  four  slasher-saws;  extend  the  railing 
the  entire  length  around  fly-wheel;  cover 
gearing;  provide  substantial  railing 
along  the  entire  length  of  large  belt  run 
ning  rotary-saw;  case  in  the  lower  part 
of  siding-saw  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  case  in  pul 
leys  and  belts;  railing  or  casing  around 
exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  engine  room 

Cover  gearing  on  shirt  ironer;  suitable 
protection  in  front  of  feed-rolls  on  collar 
and  cuft"  machine;  repair  the  automatic 
trap-doors  on  elevator  and  keep  them  in 
use  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  some  suitable  protection  in  front 
of  gearing  on  bolting  chests  on  fourth 
fifth  and  sixth  floors  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers;  automatic  gate  at  elevator 
opening  on  second  floor;  case  in  pulleys 
and  belts  in  several  places,  and  cover 
set-screws;  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front 
of  feed  rolls  on  sander-machine;  cover 
gearing;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw 

Provide  automatic  gates  at  each  elevator 
opening  

Provide  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of  feed 
rolls  on  two  Ironing  mangles ;  cover  gear 
ing  on  shirt  ironer  

^Case  in  several  large  pulleys  and  belts 
c<jver  hatchways  

Cover  set-screws*  and  couplings;  suitable 
protection  for  gearing  on  bolting  chests 
on  third  and  fourth  floors;  railing 
around  elevator  opening  on  each  floor 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

No  recommendations  

tProvide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  hand  rail  on 
stairs   

Provide  substantial  railings  or  casings 
around  three  fly-wheels;  case  in  pulleys 
and  belts;  cover  set-screws  

+Assigned. 


Partially. 
Partially. 
Complied. 

Not  complied. 

Complied. 
Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 
Complied. 


Compliances. 


Not  complied. 


Complied. 


Complied. 


Partially. 


Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 

Partially. 


Complied. 

Partially. 
NoL  complied. 


I  Com  plied. 
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No, 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


147  Grain  Elevator  . 


153 


Cigars  

Rail'y  Oar  Shops. 
Planed  Lumber. 
Billiard  and  Pool 

Balls  

Crash  Toweling.. 


Lumber. 

Flour  

Laundry 


Planed  Lumber. 

Crackers  &  Con- 
fectionery  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


159  Paper 

160  Flour.. 


161|Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 
162'sash,  Doors, etc.. 
163  Laundry  


164 


165 


Coffins  &  Caskets 


168 


Lumber. 


Plows,  etc  

CoffinSjCaskts.etc 


Dump  Cars. 


Laundry  

Refrigerators,etc 


Excelsior.Mould 
ings,  etc  

Machinery  

Cigars  


No. 

Empl'd 


25 


150 


18 


491 


20 


15 


32 


33 


32 


Recommendations  made. 


HENNEPIN  (JOUNTY-Continued. 

Provid»^  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  cover 
large  gearing;  also  couplings;  provide  a 
railing  at  head  of  stairs  on  three  top 
floors  

No  recommendations   

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations   


No  recommendations   

Extend  the  railing  the  entire  length 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  cover 
gearing  and  cut-off'  key  on  carding  ma- 
chine; thoroughly  and  frequently  disin- 
fect water-closets  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  several 
places;  provide  railing  around  large  hole 
in  floor  

Provide  hand  rails  on  stairs  

Cover  gearing  on  two  ironing  mangles; 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  feed  rolls 
on  collar  and  cuff  ironer  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  provide  beltr- 
shifters  for  all  shift  belts   


No  recommendations  

*Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers:  case  in  pulleys  and  belts   

Cover  gearing  in  several  places  

Provide  suitable  protection  in  front  of 
gearing  on  bolting  chests  on  second, 
third  and  fourth  floors;  also  gearing 
running  conveyor;  cover  set  screws  

*Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  safety 
strip  or  bar  in  front  of  feed  rolls  on 
small  ironing  mangle ;  case  in  belts  oper- 
ating through  second  floor;  repair  au- 
tomatic trap-doors  to  elevator  and  keep 
them  in  use;  provide  new  cable  for 
elevator   . .   

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  case  in  lower 
wheel  of  band-saw;  cover  gearing; 
safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of  feed  rolls 
on  wood  polisher  

Box  cut-ofF  saw;  case  in  belts  running 
through  floor  and  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts  

No  recommendations    

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers; hood  over  emery  wheels ;guards 
for  two  wood  shapers;  substantial  rail- 
ing or  casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine 
room;  cover  gearing  and  case  in  pulleys 
and  belts  on  sander  machine;  cover  set- 
screws  ;case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  several 
places    

Provide  a  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  and 
wood-shaper;  case  in  lower  wheel  of 
band-saw  

Case  in  belts  operating  through  floor  

Guard  emery  wheels;  case  in  lower  wheel 
of  band-saw ;suitable  guard  for  rip-saw; 
suitable  protection  at  elevator  opening; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  several 
places;  suitable  guard  for  jointer  

Box  cut-off  saw:case  in  pulleys  and  belts; 
suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

No  recommendations   


Compliances. 


Not  complied. 


Complied. 


Partially 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Partially. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 

Not  complied. 
Partially. 


Complied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Partially. 
Complied . 


*Assigned. 
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No.  Goods 

Manufactured. 


174 


175 


184 

185 
186 

187 
188 

189 


Flour  

Trunks  

Furniture  

Carpet  Cleaning 

Flour   

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Ry.  Car  Shops. . 

Flour  

Stoves  

Mill  Machinery 

Flour  

Furniture  

Flour  


Architectual 

Iron  &  Castings 
Mill  Machinery 


Wooden  Special 
ties  

Dye  Works  

Flour  

Sash,  Doors  and 
Blinds  

Wood  and  Wire 
Fence  

Flour  

Boxes  

Grain  Elevator.. 

Flour  

Wagons  and  Car- 
riages   

Harvesters  and 

Binders  

Flour  

Sash,  Doors  and 
Blinds  

AirTubeHeaters, 
Lumber   . . 

Lumber  


No. 
Empl'd 


80 


18 


70 


50 


75 


20 


22 


60 


375 


200 


Recommendations  made. 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY-Cojitinued. 

Provide  suitable  protection  tor  gearing 
on  bolting  chests  on  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  floors;  also  gearing  running 
conveyor;  case  in  main  driving  belt 
operating  through  floors  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  cover 
set-screws  and  case  in  shafting  on  floor; 
aLso  pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  belt  shifters  for  shift  belts  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations   

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  casein  pulleys  and  belts;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  cover 
relisher  saws  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw   

Cover  or  remove  sh  af  ting  near  passageway 

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw,  jointer 
and  wood-shaper;  case  in  lower  wheel  of 
band-saw  

Cover  set-screws;  provide  suitable  protec- 
tion for  gearing  on  bolting  chests  on 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors;  hand-rails 
on  stairs  and  at  head  of  stairs;  new  fric- 
tion clutch  in  basement  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  and 
lower  wheel  of  band-saw  

Cover  set-screws  and  cover  large  gearing 
and  gearing  running  conveyor  in  base- 
ment; suitable  prote<-tion  for  gearing  on 
small  bolting  chest  on  fourth  and  also 
gearing  on  fifth  floor  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  two  band-saws; 
provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers  


Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws,  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts;  provide  belt-shifters 
for  all  shift  belts  

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearing  on 
bolting  chests  on  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
floors;  also  gearing  running  conveyor 
on  top  floor;  cover  set  screws  


rip-saws. 


Provide  suitable  guards  for 
jointers  and  wood  shapers  

Cover  gearing  on  loom  machines  

Case  in  belts  operating  through  floor; 
cover  set  screws    

Suitable  guards  for  rip-saws:  case  in  pul- 
leys and  belts;  cover  shafting  and 
couplings  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations   


Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer:  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

No  recommendations  

Cover  gearing  running  conveyor  on  third 
floor;  cover  set-screws;  provide  a  new 
railing  at  head  of  stairs  on  top  floor  

Case  in  lower  wheels  of  two  band-saws; 
suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and  joint- 
ers; cover  saws  on  relisher;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts  and  cover  set-screws. . 

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  case  in 
belts  operating  through  floor;  cover  set 
screws;  substantial  railing    or  casin 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Providii  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheels  in  engine  rooms  of 
phitiing  luill  afid  saw  mill;  ease  in  main 
driviiii:  belt  and  pulley  in  planing  mill; 
covei' gearing  running  conveyor  in  saw 
ni'll:  cover  set  screws  


Compliances. 


Complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 
Complied. 


Not  complied. 

Partially. 
Partially. 

Partially. 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Partially 


Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 


Partially. 


Partially. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Complied. 
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No. 


205 


206 
207 


210 
211 
212 

213 


214 
215 


216 

217 
218 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Sash, Doors,  etc.. 


Sash,  Doors,  etc 
Lumber  

Flour  

Electric  Light. 
Paper  

Lumber  

Planed  Lumber 


Flour . 


Lumber... 
Flour  

Furniture 

Flour  

Furniture 


No. 

Empl'd 


M.  F 


50 


10 


12 


219,  Plows  and  Agri- 
'  cultural'  Imp'lts 


222 


223 


221 


225 
226 


Sweat  Pads 
Organs  

Furniture. . 


GoflBns,  Caskets. 
Chairs  

Laundry   

Laundry  


120 


135 


Recommendations  made. 


HENNEPIN  COVa^TY -Continued. 
Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  


MORRISON  COUNTY. 

No  recommendations    

Cover  gearing  and  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  provide  suitable 
protection  for  gearing  on  bolting  chests 
on  third  and  fourth  floors;  cover  set- 
screws;  railing  around  hatchway  

No  recommendations  

Cover  gearing  in  several  places;  case  In 
pulleys  and  belts:  cover  set  screws 

Cover  gearing;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts; 
box  slasher  saw  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  suit- 
able guard  for  rip-saw;  belt- shifters  for 
all  shift  belts  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  suit- 
able protection  for  gearing  on  bolting 
chests  on  second  and  third  floors;  case 
in  main  driving  belt  operating  through 
floors;  cover  set  screws;  case  in  pulleys 
and  chains  

No  recommendations  

(Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room ;  cover 
set-screws  


NICOLLET  COUNTY. 

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
protection  in  front  of  the  top  wheel;  ex- 
tend railing  around  exposed  part  of  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearing  on 
bolting  chests  on  second  and  third 
floors  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  railing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  hood 
for  cut-oflf  saw;  suitable  guard  for  rip- 
saw  


11 


RAMSEY  COUNTY. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  hood 
,  for  cut-otr  saw;  case  in  lower  wheel  of 
band-saw;  substantial  railing  or  casing 
four  feet  high  around  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room;  cover  set-screws   

Box  shafting  under  sewing-machine  tables 

driving  sewing  machines  

Case  in  belts  operating  through  second 
floor;  box  pulleys  and  belts  in  two 
places;  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  sub- 
stantial casing  or  railing  around  fly- 
wheel     

Provide  suitable  guards  for  five  rip-saws; 
two  jointers;  two  wood-shapers;  case  in 
bottom  wheel  of  -band-saw;  cover  set- 
screws;  cover  gearing  on  moulding  ma- 
chine; box  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  in  sev- 
eral places  as  explained  by  inspector; 
substantial  casing  around  exposed  part 
of  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in  up- 
per and  lower  part  of  siding-saw  

5|Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  box  shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

.(Provide  substantial  railing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  case  in  bottom 
wheel  of  band-saw;  suitable  guard  for 

rip-saw  

Provide  a  railing  around  opening  of  stair- 
way on  too  floor  

Case  in  belt  where  it  operates  through 
first  floor;  clean  and  disinfect  water- 
closets  frequently  :provide  some  suit  able 
protection  in  front  of  feed  rolls  on  collar 
and  cuff  ironer  


C  ompliances. 


Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 

Complied. 


Complied . 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 


Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 


Complied. 

Not  complied. 

(Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 
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No. 


Goods 
Manufactured, 


227  Furniture 


228 


229 
230 


231 
232 
233 
234 


Laundry. 


Laundry  

Sash,  doors,  etc. 


Furniture  

Mattresses  

Grain  Elevator. 
Laundry  


2a5  Sash,  Doors, 
Blinds,  etc.. 


236 


239 


242 


243 
244 


245 
246 
247 


248 

249 
250 


Laundry. 


Laundry  

Sash,  doors,  etc.. 

Sash,  doors,  etc.. 


Mattresses,  etc. . . 
Wagons  and  Gen, 
Repairing  


No. 

Empl'd 


M.  F 


Grain  Elevator. . 


Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 
Laundry  


Show  Cases 

Bakery  

Laundry. .. 


Wagons,  Buggies. 

Engines.Derricks 
Boxes  


40 


70 


Recommendations  made. 


30 


17 


251  Fire  Proofing, etc. 

*Gone  out  of  business. 


RAMSEY  COUNTY-Contmued. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  box  shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

Cover  gear-wheels  on  or  about  shirt  ironer ; 
casing  or  railing  around  fly-wheel  in 
ensine  room  

No  recommendations  

Suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and  jointers; 
hood  for  cut-off  saw;  cnse  in  bottom 
wheel  of  band-saw;  casing  or  railing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room:  case 
in  belts  operating  through  second  floor; 
case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations    

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  roll  on  ironing  mangle,  the  said 
strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
roll;  some  suitable  protection  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  collar  and  cuff  machine  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  three  rip- 
saws and  three  jointers;  substantial 
railing  or  casing  around  exposed  part  of 
fly-wheel  in  engine  room;railing  around 
hatchway ;  some  protection  at  elevator 
openings  on  each  fioor  

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  ironing  mangle,  the  said 
strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
roll   

Cover  set-screws  and  coupling  on  line 
shaft  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  three  rip-saws 
and  jointers;  case  in  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc  ;  railing  around  opening  of  stairway 
and  on  stairs;  substantial  casing  or  rail- 
ing around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.;  case  in  bot- 
tom wheel  of  band-saw;  provide  suit- 
able guards  for  rip-saws  

Co  ver  gear-wheels  on  or  about  hair  picker 
machine  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw 

Cover  set  screws  on  shafting  on  first  and 
top  floors;  extend  railing  the  entire 
length  of  main  driving  belt  on  second 
floor  t  

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  roll  on  ironing  mangle,  the  said 
strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
roll ;  some  suitable  protection  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  collar  and  cuff  ironer;  re- 
pair and  frequently  disinfect  water- 
closet  

Provide  railing  on  stairway  

*Clean  up  and  whitewash  the  shop  

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  roll  on  ironing  mangle.the  said  strip 
to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  roll; 
substantial  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  case  in  large  belt 
operating  through  first  floor  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  case 
in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  railing  or 
casing  around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel 
in  engine  room  

Prttvide  substantial  casing  in  front  of 
bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  case  in 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  railing  or 
casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room; 
cover  set  screws;  case  in  shafting, 
pulleys,  etc  

No  recommendations  


I  Compliances. 

Notcomplied. 
Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Partially. 

Partially. 

Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 

Notcomplied. 
Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 

Notcomplied. 


Partially. 
Complied. 


Notcomplied. 

Not  complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 
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No, 


252 


255 


256 
257 
258 
259 
260 


261 


262 
263 


264 


265 


271 
272 
273 

274 

275 
276 
277 
278 


279 


280 


281 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Paints,  etc  

Laundry  

Paper  Boxes  

WoodenB'x's.etc 


Trunks   

Bakery  

Cigar  Boxes  

Cigars  

Sash,  Doors,  etc 


Crackers,  etc. 


Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 


Sash,  Mouldings. 


Flour  

Printing,  etc  

Paper  Boxes  

Printing,  etc  

Soap  

Flour  

Tobacco  

Batter   

Tinware  

Trunks  

Coflfee,Spices,etc . 
Mixed  Paints,  etc 

Clothing  

Laundry  


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Architectu'l  Iron 
Work,  etc  


Spices,  Baking 
Powder,  etc  


No. 
Empl'd 


M. 


36 


40 


45 


125 


44 


16 


Recommendations  made. 


RAMSEY  COUNTY -Continued. 

*Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  to  engine;  cover  set 
screws;  case  in  all  belts  where  they 
operate  through  the  floor  

No  recommendations  

Provide  separate  and  distinct  water- 
closet  for  female  employes  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws; 
case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.;  case  in 
upper  and  lower  part  of  siding  saw;  case 
in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations    

No  recommendations   

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers;  case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc. ; 
railing  around  hatchway  in  box  factory ; 
case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  pro- 
vide guard  for  each  emery  wheel  

Provide  separate  and  distinct  water- 
closet  for  female  employes;  a  fire-escape 
with  balconies  on  building  

No  recommendations   

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band 
saw;  case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc. ;  see 
that  the  bars  are  kept  closed  at  elevator 
opening  when  not  in  use  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  jointer  and 
rip-saw;  case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band- 
saw ;  substantial  casing  or  railing  around 
fly-wheel  in  engine  room;case  in  pulleys 
and  belts  

Provide  substantial  casing  or  railing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room ;  cover 
gearing  and  set  screws.  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Co ver  set-screws ;  cut  off  protruding  keys 
on  small  presses  

No  recommendations  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  bars 
at  elevator  opening  on  second  floor  

Case  in  belts  where  they  operate  through 
first  and  second  floors  

Provide  a  new  cable  for  elevator;  keep 
elevator  doors  closed  when  not  in  use., . . 

Cover  gear-wheels  on  screw  machine; 
thoroughly  disinfect  all  the  water- 
closets  frequently   

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  sub- 
stantial railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Case  in  belts  where  they  operate  through 
floors  

Cover  set  screws  on  second  and  third 
floors  '  

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines  

Provide  safety  strips  or  bars  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  ironing  mangles,  the  said 
strips  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
rolls;  cover  cog-wheels  on  shirt  ironer; 
cover  cog-wheels  on  or  about  collar  and 
cuff  ironer;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  hood  for  cut-off  saw;  case  in  shaft- 
ing, pulleys,  etc  


Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
bottom  wheel  of  band-saw  


No  recommendations 


Compliances. 


Not  complied. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Partially. 


Not  complied. 

Not  complied. 
Partially. 


Partially. 


Complied. 
Complied. 
Complied. 

Complied. 

Not  compliea. 
Complied. 
Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Partially. 


Partially. 


•'Burned 
Vol.  II- 
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No. 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


283 


284 
285 


287 


291 

292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


300 
301 


302 


304 


305 


306 
307 


310 


Planed  Lumber., 
Boots  and  Shoes 


Cigars   

Bookbinding  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Grain  Elevator, 
Furniture  


Cigars  

Pants,  Overalls, 
Shirts,etc  


Purs. 


Cigars 
Purs. . . 
Cigars. 


Furs  

Cigars   

Car  Repairing.. 

Furs  

Crackers  and 
Confectionery. 


No. 
Empl'd 


Cigars  

Printing,  Blank 
Books,  etc  


Bakery. 


Purs  

Harness,  Horse 
Collars,  etc. . 


Boots  and  Shoes. 


Confectionery... 

Furs  

Sash,  Doors,  etc 


Car  Repairing. 


Boots  and  Shoes, 


450 


]55 


150 


35 


275 


7 

20 

6 

9 

"21 

75 

25 

3 

7 

20 

2 

581 
6 

*"29 

50 

30 

7  ... 


IS 


55 


Recommendations  made. 


RAMSEY  COXJT^TY -Continued. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  hood 
for  cut-off  saw;  case  in  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  in  several  places  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room ;  case  in 
main  driving  belt;  cover  set-screws; 
thoroughly  and  frequently  disinfect 
water  closets;  box  shafting  under  sew- 
ing machine  tables  driving  sewing  ma- 
chines; separate  and  distinct  water 
closets  for  female  employes  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations   

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  hood  for  cut-off  saw;  case  in 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

Cover  set-screws;  provide  a  stairway  on 
the  outside  of  cleaning  house  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel; automatic  (self-closing)  gates  at 
elevator  opening;  case  in  shafting, 
pulleys,  etc  

No  recommendations  


Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  cover  set 
screws  andcouplings  

Provide  separate  and  distinct. water-clos 
ets  for  female  employes  

No  recommendations  

Whitewash  the  factory  

Thoroughly  disinfect  water-closets  fre 
quently  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  , 

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  


Compliances. 


Complied. 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 


Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;case  in 
belts  operating  through  first  and  second 
floors;  repair  the  elevator  doors  on 
second  and  third  floors  in  candy  depart 
ment,  and  on  third  floor  in  cracker  de- 
partment; provide  separate  and  distinct 
water-closets  for  female  employes 
cover  set  screws  

No  recommendations  


Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  repair 
elevator  trap  doors  on  third  floor  

Clean  the  shop  thoroughly  and  put  in  a 
new  floor  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
water-closet  frequently  

No  recommendations    


Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  box 
shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  cover  set- 
screws;  thoroughly  disinfect  water-clos- 
ets frequently,  and  have  the  closet  on 
second  floor  repaired  and  put  in  good 
sanitary  condition  

No  recommendations   

No  recommendations  

Case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  case 
in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc  

Case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  sub- 
stantial railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  case  in  pulleys 
and  belts  

Provide  a  railing  or  casing  around  ex- 
posed part  of  fly-wheel  in  engine  room; 
case  in  the  main  driving  belt  in  engine 
room;  box  shafting  under  sewing  ma- 
chine tables  driving  sewing  machines. .. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 
Complied. 


Complied. 


Partially. 
Complied, 


Complied. 


Partially. 


Complied. 
Complied. 

Not  complied. 
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No. 


311 


312 
313 


314 
315 


316 

317 

318 
319 

320 
321 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Furs. 


322 

323 
324 
325 

326 
327 


Cigars  

Horse  Collars  


Millinery  

Pants,  Overalls, 
Shirts,  etc  


Fur  Coats.Gloves, 
etc  


No. 

EmpI' 


35 


Car  Wheels,  etc.. 


Architectu'l  Iron 

Work,  etc  .  . 
Fur  Coats  


Shirts  

Furniture 


Overalls,  Pants, 
etc  


Shirts  

Stoves  &  Ranges. 
Car  Repairing.,, 

Harness,  Saddles 
Laundry  


Horse  Collars.,. 
Car  Repairing,, 
Law  Books,  etc. 


331  Harness,  etc  

332  Shirts,  Pants,  etc, 


25 


40 


45 


170 


72 


15 


65 


30 


Recommendations  made. 


RAMSEY  COVNTY— Continued. 

Erect  substantial  stairway  from  top  floor 
to  roof ;  remove  obstructions  in  front  of 
fire  escapes  

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  substantial  casing  in  front  of 
bottom  wheel  of  band-saw,  and  some 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  top  wheel; 
box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables  driving  sewing  machines  

No  recommendations  


Compliances. 


Complied. 


Complied. 


67 


100 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 


175  Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  repair  men's 
closet  and  put  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion   

110  Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 

driving  sewing  machines  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  suit- 
able guard  for  rip-saw;  case  in  bottom 

wheel  of  band-saw  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  

60  Pemove  obstructions  to  fire  escapes;  pro- 
vide a  ladder  from  roof  to  adjoining 
building;  repair  the  water  closets  and 
put  them  in  good  sanitary  condition 
10  Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 

driving  sewing  machines  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  three  rip-saws 
and  wood  shaper;  substantial  railing  or 
casing  around  fly-wheel  and  engine;  case 
in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw,  and  some 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  the  top 
wheel;  case  in  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  in 
several  places,  as  explained  by  inspec- 
tor; provide  automatic  trap  doors  for 
elevator;  cover  set-screws;  belt  shifters 

for  all  shift  belts  Complied, 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  provide  sep- 
arate and  distinct  water  closets  for  fe- 
male employes;   thoroughly  disinfect 

water  closets  frequently  Not  complied. 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  case  in  main 

driving  belt  and  pulley  Not  complied. 

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case 
in  belts  operating  through  second  floor..  Complied. 
Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  eng;ineroom;  case  in 
bottom  wheel  of  band-saw;  cover  set- 
screws   Partially. 

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables 
driving  sewing  machines;  cover  set- 
screws  and  couplings   Not  complied. 

Provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  two  ironins  mangles.the  said 
strip  or  bar  to  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  rolls;  suitable  protection  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  two  collar  and  cuff  ironers; 
cover  cog-wheels  on  or  about  collar  and 
cuff  ironer;  substantial  railing  around 
exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  engine 
room ;  case  in  belts  operating  through 

the  floors  Partially. 

No  recommendations  

Case  in  bottom  wheel  of  band-saw   Not  complied. 

Provide  a  railing  around  the  exposed  part 
of  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  cover  set- 
screws;  securely  cover  exposed  gearing 
on  cylinder  press;  keep  the  gate  at  main 
entrance  unlocked  during  working 
hours;  better  ventilation  in  composing 
room;  thoroughly  and  frequently  disin- 
fect water-closets  Partially. 

No  recommendations  

Provide  separate  and  distinct  water- 
closets  for  female  employes;  box  shaft- 
ing under  sewing  machine  tables  driving 
sewing  machines  Not  complied. 
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No. 


333 


335 


337 
338 

339 
340 

341 

342 


343 
344 


345 


346 
347 
348 


349 
350 


351 
352 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Woolen  Goods. . . 
Furniture  


Flour  

Wind  Mills,  etc., 


Baby  Carriages, 
etc  


Furniture  

Flour  and  Cereal, 

Electric  Light.  .. 
Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 


Flour . , 
Starch , 


Planed  Lumber. 


Flour  

Planed  Lumber.. 
Car  Repairing  . . . 


Flour  

Sash,  Doors,  etc 

Machinery  Re 

pairing  

Plows,  etc  


353  Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 
Fibreware  


356  Flour  . 
357|  Paper. 


No. 

Empl'd 


16 


17 


10 


Recommendations  made. 


RICE  COUNTY. 

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw,  protec- 
tion in  front  of  top  wheel;  suitable 
guards  for  rip-saw  and  jointer;  case  in 
belts  running  tlirough  second  floor  

Cover  gearing  in  two  different  places ;  case 
in  belt  operating  through  floor  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
protection  in  front  of  top  wheel;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts;  provide  suitable 
guards  for  rip-saws  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearing  on 
or  about  bolting  chests  

Provide  a  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw; 
case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and 
some  suitable  protection  in  front  of  top 
wheel  


Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
protection  in  front  of  top  wheel;  casein 
pulleys  and  belts;  suitable  guard  for 
rip-saw  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  provide 
safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of  feed  roll 
on  Sander  machine;  box  saws  

Securely  cover  gearing  on  bolting  chests 
on  third  floor,  and  gearing  on  rollers  on 
first  floor;  cover  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings; case  in  belts  

Provide  suitable  railing  or  casing  on  each 
side  of  fly-wheels  and  belts  driving 
dynamos  


SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  suitable 
protection  in  front  of  the  top  wheel; suit- 
able guard  for  jointer;  case  in  lower  part 
of  resaw  

No  recommendations  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  suit- 
able guard  for  rip-saw  


STEARNS  COUNTY. 

No  recommendations.  

No  recommendations  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  box  cut-off 
saw;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts..:  

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  suitable 
protection  in  front  of  the  top  wheel..., 

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  cover 
set-screws;  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer ;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw ; 
substantial  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  

Cover  set-screws;  case  in  several  pulleys 
and  belts;  cover  the  main  shaft  and 
gearing  outside  of  building;  cover  gear- 
ing on  wet  machine;  case  in  main  driv- 
ing belt  

Cover  set-screws  

*Cover  gearing  on  paper  machines,  and 
gearing  in  two  places  on  lower  floor  


Compliances. 


Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 

Partially. 
Not  complied. 

Partially. 

Complied. 
Complied. 

Partially. 
Not  complied. 


Partially 


Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 


Not  complied. 

Partially. 

Not  complied. 
Not  complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 


*No  report. 
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No, 


358 
359 


360 


361 
362 
363 

364 


367 
368 


370 
371 


372 
373 


Goods 
Manufactured, 


Bakery  

Engines  and  Mill 
Machinery  


S  ash.  Doors, 
Mouldings,  etc. 


Bakery  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. . 
Engines  and  Mill 
Ma,chinery  

Bakery  

Boots  and  Shoes 

Lumber  

Laundry  

Ry.  Oars  

Planed  Lumber.. 
Grain  Elevator.. 
Laundry  

Lumber  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. . 


Laundry  

Sash,  Doors,  etc. 


376  Bakery  

377  Grain  Elevator.. 

378  Laundrv  


381 


386 
387 


388 


390 


392 


Bakery   4 

Gold,  Silver  and 
Nickel  Plating 


No. 
Empl'd 


Lumber. 


Grain  Elevator. 

Flour  

Laundry   

Lumber  


Machinery,  etc. 
Laundry  


Grain  Elevator. 
Lumber  


Laundry. 


Flour  

Sash,  Moldings, 
etc  


Arch'tl  iron  work  35 


M.  F. 


200 


140 


150 


20 


15 


20 


Recommendations  made. 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 
No  recommendations  , 


Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  three  fly-wheels;  case  in  lower 
wheel  of  band  saw;  suitable  guard  for 
jointer;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  provide 
suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and  joint- 
ers; cover  set  screws;  case  in  pulleys 
and  belts;  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room;  cover  saws  or  relisher  

No  recommendations   

Provide  suitable  guard  for  wood  shaper  . . 

♦Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  two  fly-wheels    

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

*Cover  set  screws  and  couplings  

Provide  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of  feed 
rolls  on  ironing  mangle,  the  said  strip  to 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  roll  

No  recommendations  

^Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointers;  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  provide  a  hood 
for  cut-oif  saw;  cover  set-screws  

*+Cover  cog-wheels  on  ironing  mangle  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws;  case 
in  pulleys  and  belts;  case  in  lower  wheel 
of  tjand-saw;  cover  set-screws;  railing  or 
casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room. 

No  recommendations  

*tCover  set-screws  and  couplings  

*tProvide  a  safety-strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed-rolls  on  ironing  mangle,  the  said 
strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
roll  

No  recommendations  


Cover  set-screws  and  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts  

Case  in  the  balance  of  fly-wheel  in  engine 
room  

*Oover  set-screws  and  couplings.  

*Cover  set-screws  

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room,  and 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts,  both  in  plan- 
ing mill ;  cover  set-screws  in  saw  mill. . . 

No  recommendations  

*tCover  rolls  on  ironing  mangle ;  cover  cog- 
wheels on  shirt  ironer  

*tCover  set  screws  and  couplings  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case 
in  pulleys  ana  belts  and  cover  set- 
screws,  all  in  planing  mill;  also  cover 
set  screws  in  saw  mill  

♦tProvide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in  front  of 
feed  rolls  on  two  ironing  mangles,  the 
said  strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  rolls.  

*+Cover  set  screws  and  couplings  ;railing  or 
casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room. 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  case  in  belts  operating  through 
second  floor;  hand-rail  on  stairs..  ...... 

No  recommendations  


Oompllances. 


Partially. 


Partially. 


Complied. 


Complied. 


Complied. 


Partially. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Partially. 


Partially. 


*Assigned.         *t  No  report.  $Closed. 
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No. 


3d4 


400 
401 


402 
403 
404 

405 


406 
407 


413 


414 
415 


417 


418 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Sash,  doors,  etc. 


Bakery  

Planed  lumber.. 
Flour  

Wagons   

Machinery  and 

Repairing  

Flour  

Sash,  Doors  and 
Mouldings  


Lumber. 
Lumber. 


Sash,  Doors 
Blinds,  etc  


Flour ... 

Lumber 
Lumber 


Corn  Meal,  etc.  . 

Lumber  

Electric  light — 

Cooperage  

Flour..  

Sash,  Doors, 
Blinds,  etc  


Planed  Lumber.. 

Lumber    

Lumber  

Hosiery,  Under- 
wear, etc  

Buggies,  etc  


No. 

Empl'd 


M.  F. 


20 


10 


48 


Recommendations  made. 


ST.  LOUIS  GOV T^TY -Continued. 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  case  in  lower 
wheel  of  band  saw  

No  recommmendations  


WABASHA  COUNTY. 

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room ;  cover  gearing  on  bolt'g  chests 

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and 
some  suitable  protection  in  front  of  top 
wheel;  suitable  guard  for  wood  shaper 
and  rip-saws;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts. 

No  recommendations  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room;  railing  at  head  of  stairs  on 
fifth  floor  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  top 
wheel;  casein  pulleys  and  belts;  rail- 
ing or  casing  around  exposed  part  of 
fly-wheel  in  engine  room  


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  two  fly-wheels  in  engine  room; 
cover  set  screws  and  couplings  

Provide  railing  around  the  exposed  part 
of  fly-wheel  in  engine  I'oom;  box  two 
cut-off  saws;  cover  set  screws  and  coup- 
lings; case  in  main  driving  belt  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  suit- 
able protection  at  elevator  opening  on 
second  floor;  suitable  guards  for  rip- 
saws and  jointer  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearing  on 
bolting  chests  on  fourth  and  fifth  floors; 
case  in  belts  operating  through  floors 
and  cover  set-screws  

Cover  set-screws  and  gearing  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  two  fly-wheels  in  engine  room ; 
box  two  cut  ofi'-saws;  hand  rail  on 
stairs;  cover  gearing  in  several  differ- 
ent places  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

No  recommendations  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  two  fly-wheels  in  engine  room.. 

No  recommendations  

Provide  suitable  protection  for  gearing  on 
bolting  chest  on  second  floor;  cover  set- 
screws  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case 
in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
suitable  protection  in  front  of  top  wheel; 
cover  set  screws  and  couplings;  case  in 
pulleys  and  belts;  provide  belt-shifters 
for  all  shift-belts  

Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  case  in 
lower  part  of  resaw  

Cover  gearing;  substantial  railing  or 
casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room; 
cover  set-screws  and  couplings  

Cover  set-screws  and  couplings  


*Provide  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room;  cover 
set-screws  

Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  case 
in  pulleys  and  belts;  case  in  lower 
wheel  of  band-saw;  substantial  railing 
or  casing  around  fly-wheel  


Compliances. 


Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 
Partially. 


Complied. 

Partially. 

Partially. 
Partially. 
Partially. 


Complied 
Complied. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 


Complied. 
Not  complied. 

Complied. 
Complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 


♦Removed. 
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No 


419 

420 
421 

422 


425 


426 
427 


Goods 
Manufactured, 


Mattresses,  Bed 
Springs,  etc  — 

Road  Carts,  Car- 
riages, etc  

Carnages  


Wagons,  etc, 


No 
Empl'd 


M.  F 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Laundry  


Lumber,  Sash, 
Doors,  etc. . . 


Cooperage. 


Grain  elevator. .. 
Lumber,  Sash. 
Doors,  etc  


429  Cooperage  

430  Wagons  and 
Sleighs  


431 
432 
433 


434 
435 


438 


Flour  

Electric  Light. . . 
Lumber,  S  a  s  h 
Doors,  etc,  


Sash,  Doors,  etc. 
Car  Repairing  . . 


Piberware  

Engines,    c  a  s  t  - 

ings,  etc  

Lumber,  Sash, 

Doors,  etc  


15 


Recommendations  made. 


WASHINGTON  COVNTY-Continued. 
Provide  suitable  guard  for  rip-saw;  hand 

rail  on  stairs:  suitable  protection  for 

elevator  opening  on  second  floor  

*Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw   

tProvide   substantial  railing   or  casing 

around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Winona  county. 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saw  and 
jointer;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  railing  around  exposed  part  of  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  suitable  guard 
for  wood  shaper;  case  in  pulleys  and 
belts;  provide  automatic  gates  for  ele 
vator  

Box  shafting  under  sewing  machine 
tables;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Cover  exposed  gearing  on  collar  and  cuff 
ironer;  provide  a  safety  strip  or  bar  in 
front  of  feed  roll  on  ironing  mangle,  the 
said  strip  to  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  roll;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room;  cover  gearing  on 
ironing  mangle  

Case  in  pulleys  and  belts  in  several 
places;  provide  suitable  guards  for  rip 
saws,  jointer  and  wood  shaper;  cover 
gearing  on  sander  machine;  railing  at 
head  of  stairs;  provide  a  new  cable  for 
elevator;  belt-shifters  for  all  shift-belts 
—all  in  factory;  cover  hatchway;  case 
in  pulleys  and  belts  and  cover  gearing; 
cover  set  screws  and  couplings— all  in 
saw  mill    

Provide  suitable  protection  around  cut- 
off saw;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Provide  a  substantial  railing  or  casing 
around  fly-wheel  in  engine  room  

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  hood  for  cut-off  saw;  case  in 
belts  operating  through  floor;  cover 
relisher  saws;  cover  set-screws  and 
couplings  

No  recommendations  


Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
wood  shapers;  case  in  lower  wheel  of 
handsaw;  hood  for  cut-oflf  saw;  casein 
pulleys  and  belts  in  several  places;  pro- 
vide new  cables  for  two  elevators;  rail- 
ing around  exposed  part  of  fly-wheel  in 
engine  room  

No  recommendations   

Provide  substantial  railing  on  each  side 
of  fly-wheels  and  belts  running  dynamos 

Provide  suitable  guards  for  rip-saws  and 
jointer;  hood  for  cut-off  saw;  cover  set- 
screws  and  couplings;  cover  shingle 
saws;  case  in  pulleys  and  belts;  railing 
or  casing  around  fly-wheel  in  engine 
room  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  and  some 
protection  in  front  of  the  top  wheel; 
case  in  pulleys  and  belts  

Cover  set-screws  and  couplings;  case  in 
belts  operating  through  floor  

No  recommendations   


Compllj 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 
Not  complied. 

Complied . 


Complied. 

('omplied. 
Not  complied. 


Not  complied. 


Partially. 


Complied. 


Partially. 


Provide  hood  for  cutoff  saw;  case  in  main 
driving  belt;  railing  or  casing  around 
two  fly-wheels ;box  in  two  trimmer-saws; 
cover  set-screws  and  couplings;  suitable 
guards  for  rip-saws,  jointer  and  wood- 
shaper;  case  in  lower  wheel  of  band- 
saw;  cover  saws  and  knives  on  dove-tail 
machine;  hand-rails  on  both  stairs; 
cover  knot-saws  


Complied. 
Partially. 


Partially. 


♦Removed,  t Assigned. 
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No. 


439 
440 
441 
442 
443 


Goods 
Manufactured. 


Carriages  

Baby  Carriages. 
Sash,  Doors,  etc, 

Cigars  

Wagons,  Sleighs, 

Flour  

Flour  


No. 
Empl'd 
M.  F. 


Recommendations  made. 


WINONA  COUNTY— Continued. 

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

No  recommendations  

Case  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw,  and 
some  protection  in  front  of  the  top 
wheel;  railing  or  casing  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room  

Cover  set-screws;  hand-rail  on  stairs; 
provide  some  better  way  for  oiling  shaft- 
ing  


No  recommendations. 


Compliances. 


Complied. 
Partially. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ACCIDENTS 

During  the  time  in  which  the  Bureau  has  systematically  in- 
spected factories,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  an  account 
of  all  accidents  occurring  in  the  establishments  visited.  The 
results  obtained  are  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  There  is 
no  law  requiring  factory  owners  to  report  accidents  to  the 
Bureau  when  they  occur.  And  when  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  any  causalty,  the  average  factory  owner  al- 
ways thinks  your  question  does  not  apply  to  the  accidents  in 
his  establishment.  He  has  a  desire  to  conceal  from  the  public 
a  knowledge  of  injuries  to  his  workmen.  Quite  a  number  of 
accidents  referred  to  in  this  report  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bureau  through  the  public  pi  ess.  The  employer  had  re- 
ported '  'no  accidents. "  The  newspapers  had  given  an  account 
of  a  casualty.  Inquiry  among  the  workmen  and  physicians 
confirmed  the  papers.  It  showed  the  desire  of  quite  a  number 
of  employers  to  keep  back  certain  facts  asked  for  by  this  Bu- 
reau in  their  blanks.  Possibly  this  reluctance  about  giving 
details  of  accidents  was  due  to  a  fear  of  personal  damage  suits 
in  case  the  facts  should  come  by  chance  to  the  knowledge 
of  lawyers.  Whatever  the  motive  the  fact  is  as  above 
stated.  Inquiry  in  other  states  discloses  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs, unless  every  accident  is  by  law  required  to  be  reported 
to  some  state  authority  at  the  time  when  it  occurs. 

Owing  to  this  reluctance  or  neglect  of  employers  to  report 
accidents  in  their  establishments  the  accompanying  list  is  far 
from  perfect.  Of  the  fatal  and  the  more  serious  accidents  it 
is  probable  that  this  list  is  a  more  or  less  fair  exhibit.  Of  the 
minor  injuries  to  workmen  this  can  not  be  said.  This  list  has 
been  compared  with  the  list  of  accidents  for  which  various  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  Minnesota  have  made 
payments  during  the  past  year.  This  comparison  shows  that 
the  smaller  casualties  in  Minnesota  factories  are  from  six  to 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  table  which 
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sums  up  our  researches  in  this  field.  The  accompanying  list 
of  accidents  is  presented,  then,  not  as  a  complete  exhibit  of 
the  same  in  Minnesota.  Its  purpose,  rather,  is  to  show,  if 
possible,  what  proportion  of  the  casualties  of  Minnesota  factor- 
ies could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  proper  safety  appliances. 

The  officers  of  this  Bureau,  in  collecting  the  data  herein 
given,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  factory  inspection,  were 
engaged  about  a  year  and  a  half.  They  have,  however,  in- 
cluded in  this  report  such  casualties  as  have  become  known  to 
them  as  happening  during  the  two  years  ending  Sept.  1,  1892. 
The  number  of  establishments  visited  by  the  Inspector  was 
445.  Of  that  number  172  were  found  in  which  accidents  had 
occurred.  Under  list  of  accidents,  in  this  chapter,  will  be  found 
a  statement  giving  all  the  details  relating  to  these  accidents 
which  are  known  to  this  Bureau.  Tables  I,  II  and  III  present 
various  summaries  relating  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  same. 

TABLE  I. 
Summary  of  Accidents. 


Nature  of  Injury.  Number  of  Accidents. 

Causing  death   26 

Amputation  of  hand  or  arm   10 

Amputation  of  part  of  hand,  as  finger,  etc   67 

Amputation  of  leg  or  foot   2 

Fracturing  limb  or  bones  of  trunk   17 

Injury  to  head  or  face   6 

Lacerations  not  given  above   146 

Total   276 


f  Of  the  accidents  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  some  were 
of  a  character  which  no  known  guard,  device,  or  precaution 
could  have  prevented.  Concerning  others  of  these  casualties 
not  enough  facts  were  learned  to  justify  any  conclusion.  They 
may  have  been  unavoidable  or  the  opposite.  In  tables  II  and 
III  these  are  included  with  those  known  as  unavoidable,  under 
the  head  of  "Unavoidable  and  unknown."  Carelessness,  heed- 
lessness, and  thoughtlessness  are  factors  which  play  a  part  in 
the  great  mass  of  casualties.  In  reporting  accidents  employers 
are  wont  to  give  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  cases 
mentioned  hj  them.  This  Bureau  does  not,  in  tables  II  and 
III,  thus  use  the  term  carelessness.  If  a  guard  could  have 
been  provided  by  the  employer,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  accident,  whether  the  workman  was  careless  or  not,  the  use 
of  the  guard  and  not  the  greater  care  by  the  employe  is  con- 
sidered in  tabulating  the  methods  by  which  the  casualties  could 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  here  assumed  that  carefulness  and 
thoughtf ulness  as  duties,  begin  with  the  factory  owner  in  build- 
ing and  furnishing  his  mill  with  machinery.  The  sphere  for 
care  and  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  begins  only 
where  that  of  the  master  ends.  The  employer  cannot  honestly 
or  consistently  charge  anything  to  the  neglect  or  carelessness 
of  an  employe,  that  he  himself  could  have  prevented  by  the 
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introduction  and  use  of  proper  guards  to  his  buildings  and 
their  appliances.  The  employer  has  no  moral  or  legal  right 
of  asking  or  even  allowing  a  man,  woman,  or  child  to  work  in 
his  establishment,  until  it  can  be  said  of  that  establishment, 
that  no  reasonable  guard  or  precaution  for  preventing  acci- 
dents has  been  neglected  or  omitted.  When  that  has  been  done 
and  a  person  by  carelessness  has  been  hurt,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  has  the  employer  or  the  public  the  right  of  ascribing  the 
casualty  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workman  as  its  cause.  This 
is  the  principle  which  has  been  followed  in  classifying  the 
foregoing  accidents,  and  stating  of  twenty-four  of  them  that 
they  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  greater  care  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

Again,  in  the  preparation  of  tables  II  and  III,  some  accidents 
have  been  tabulated  under  more  than  one  head.  Thus,  if  a 
child  has  been  hurt,  while  operating  any  dangerous  and  un- 
guarded machinery,  it  is  referred  to  twice.  It  is  marked  as 
preventable  by  the  use  of  the  guard  for  the  machine  at  which 
he  was  engaged  at  labor.  It  is  also  catalogued  as  preventable 
by  the  non- employment  of  children  at  dangerous  occupations. 
The  same  double  classification  is  used  in  some  other  cases, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  thus  duplicated. 

TABLE  II. 
Accidents— How  Prevented. 


By  use  of  rip-saw  guard   54 

By  use  of  jointer  guard   37 

By  guarding  wood  shapers   16 

By  guarding  gearing  -  11 

By  guarding  ironing  mangles  in  laundries   13 

By  guarding  collar  and  cuff  machines   2 

By  guarding  set-screws   7 

By  guarding  shafting   10 

By  guarding  fly-wheel   5 

By  guarding  keys  for  collars,  etc   1 

By  guarding  coupling   3 

By  guarding  emery  wheels   2 

By  guarding  hatchways,  holes,  etc   3 

By  stopping  or  slacking  machinery  to  put  on  belts   5 

By  use  of  automatic  elevator  doors   3 

By  use  of  lock  attachment  for  elevators   3 

By  use  of  reliable  safety-catch  for  elevators   2 

By  keeping  conveyors  covered   3 

By  using  sound  floors,  wheels  and  pulleys   3 

By  not  cleaning  machinery  in  motion   2 

By  non-employment  of  children  at  dangerous  occupations   12 

By  use  of  greater  care  by  operator   24 

Unavoidable  and  unknown   73 

Total  _294 

Less  duplications    IB 

Number  of  accidents   276 
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In  "list  of  accidents"  is  presented,  by  establishments,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  casualties  in  factories  which  are  known  to  this 
Bureau.  In  that  list  each  of  172  diiferent  establishments  are 
referred  to  by  number.  Table  III  is  arranged  to  facilitate  a 
study  of  those  accidents  by  causes  such  as  are  summarized  in 
table  II.  Under  each  head  references  are  made  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  list,  in  which  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
accidents  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  guard  or  pre- 
caution stated.  Thus,  two  accidents  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  use  of  guards  for  collar  and  cuff  machines  in  laundries. 
The  accidents  referred  to,  as  thus  preventable,  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  establishments  52  and  138  in  the  list.  The  same 
for  each  of  the  causes  tabulated  in  table  III. 

TABLE  III. 

Accidents— How  Prevented— By  Establishments. 

By  use  of  rip-saw  guard: -3,  10,  12,  19,  21,  24,  27,  28,  30,  36,  38,  41,  43, 
49,  54,  67,  70,  71,  73,  75,  79,  80,  84,  94,  95,  97,  106,  111,  126,  127,  129,  132, 
134,  144,  146,  158,  168,  169. 

By  use  of  jointer  guard:— 3,  19,  21,  43,  55,  68,  76,  90,  91,  101,  103.  106, 
107,  118,  120,  134,  135,  142,  144,  145,  150,  152,  153,  158,  166,  168,  169.  172. 

By  guarding  wood  shapers:— 22,  28,  65,  66,  73,  80,  105,  106,  113,  120,  124, 
142,  146,  148. 

By  guarding  gearing:— 5,  6,  17,  45,  51,  62,  72,  83,  98,  131,  157. 
By  guarding  ironing  mangles  In  laundries:— 47,  50,  59,  63,  96,  100,  102, 
110,  125,  138,  141,  143. 
By  guarding  collar  and  cuff  machines  in  laundries:— 52,  138. 
By  guarding  set  screws:— 4,  29,  36,  106,  117,  136,  140. 
By  guarding  shafting:— 8.  9,  56,  108,  122,  133,  147,  151,  161,  163. 
By  guarding  fly-wheel:— 14,  18,  89,  99,  164. 
By  guarding  keys  for  cellars,  etc.:— 32. 
By  guarding  couplings:— 86.  119,  131. 
By  guarding  emery  wheels;— 45,  78. 
By  guarding  hatchways,  holes,  etc.:— 58,  61,  139. 
By  stopping  or  slacking  machinery  to  put  on  belts:— 1,  40,  48,  64,  99. 
By  use  of  automatic  elevator  doors,  etc.: — 46,  60,  93. 
By  use  of  lock  attachments  for  elevators:— 16,  93,  112. 
By  use  of  reliable  safety-catch  for  elevators:— 37,  123. 
By  keeping  conveyors  covered:  —16,  74,  167. 
By  using  sound  floors,  wheels  and  pulleys:— 65,  72,  130. 
By  not  cleaning  machinery  in  motion:— 102,  131. 

By  non-employment  of  children  at  dangerous  occupations: — 87  ,  88,  89, 
94,  98,  125,  126,  127,  131. 

By  use  of  greater  care  by  operator:— 9,  11,  26,  39,  42,  43,  49,  58,  77,  104, 
114,  116,  157,  160,  161,  171. 

LIST  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
Anoka  County. 

1.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  man  was  endeavoring  to  throw 
off  a  large  belt  with  a  stick.  The  stick  broke  and  he  fell  into  the  pulley, 
which  was  on  the  floor.    He  lived  about  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  his  hand  hurt  by  getting  it  caught  in  a  chain 
drive  two  different  times.   Not  serious. 

3.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  cut  four  fingers  off  on  a  jointer. 
Another  man  slightly  hurt  by  knot  flying  from  a  machine.  Man  had  fin- 
ger cut  off  on  rip. saw. 

Blue  Earth  County. 

4.  Flour  Mill:  A  man  was  caught  by  a  set  screw  while  watching  another 
put  on  a  belt.  He  leaned  over  the  shaft  and  the  screw  caught  his  shirt 
sleeve.   His  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  his  arm  was  badly  cut.   If  the 
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machinery  had  not  been  stopped  he  would  have  been  killed.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  mill. 

5.  Fiberware  Factory:  A  girl  was  caught  in  a  large  gearing  and  disem- 
boweled. A  boy's  arm  was  dislocated  at  the  shoulder.  In  fixing  a  pulley 
he  was  caught  by  a  belt. 

6.  Flour  Mill:  Man  lost  two  fingers  by  having  his  hand  caught  in  gear- 
ing on  bolting  chest. 

7.  Machine  Shop:  Man  had  his  fingers  hurt  and  another  man  had  his 
foot  hurt. 

8.  Creamery  Package  Factory:  Man  was  caught  on  shafting  and  his 
arm  was  broken.  He  went  up  on  a  ladder  to  throw  resin  on  a  pulley. 
Several  accidents  have  happened  here,  especially  to  boys  getting  cut  on 
saws. 

Carleton  County. 

9.  Saw  Mill:  Man  was  sewing  a  small  belt  when  his  jacket  became 
caught  by  a  shaft.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  shortly  after. 
Six  men  were  on  a  high  scaffold  fixing  a  wood  burner.  The  scaffold 
broke,  and  they  all  fell  to  the  ground.  All  of  them  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured, one  having  his  back  broken.  A  circular  saw  broke  and  a  piece  of 
it  hit  a  man  on  the  arm  cutting  it  off.  Another  man  had  a  large  piece  of 
flesh  cut  out  of  his  arm  from  being  hit  by  a  piece  of  it.  Man  had  his 
thumb  cut  off  on  a  circular  saw  used  for  cutting  shingle  blocks.  After 
he  got  better  he  went  to  work  again,  and  it  was  not  long  after  until  he 
cut  off  three  fingers  on  the  same  hand. 

10.  Planing  Mill:  Man  was  killed  running  a  rip-saw.  The  board  he 
was  ripping  got  on  the  saw,  and  flew  back  and  hit  him  on  the  head  kill- 
ing him  instantly. 

11.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  his  foot  cut  off  on  a  slasher  saw.  He  slipped. 
Man  had  his  leg  broken  by  letting  a  pulley  fail  on  it.  Man  had  his  leg 
broken  by  joists  falling  on  it  while  he  was  loading  a  car. 

Crow  Wing  County. 

12.  Planing  Mill:  Board  got  on  rip-saw,  flew  back  and  hit  the  operator 
in  the  ribs.   He  was  knocked  senseless.   He  was  laid  up  two  months. 

Dakota  County. 

13.  Mill  Machinery  Works:  Engineer  had  his  hand  quite  badly  hurt 
turning  fly-wheel. 

14.  Packing  House:  The  fireman  fell  into  the  fly-wheel.  His  arm  was 
broken  in  two  places,  and  he  was  otherwise  injured.  He  was  laid  up  fully 
three  months;  indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  he  was  not  killed. 

15.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  his  hand  badly  cut  on  a  slasher  saw. 

16.  Packing  House:  Man  stepped  into  a  conveyor  and  his  foot  was 
slightly  injured.  Man  fell  down  elevator  shaft.  Somebody  run  the  ele- 
vator from  the  floor  where  he  had  left  it,  and  he,  thinking  the  elevator 
still  there,  stepped  into  the  shaft.  His  leg  was  broken  and  he  was  oth- 
erwise injured. 

17.  Flour  Mill:  Man  lost  his  arm  by  being  caught  in  a  gear.  He  was 
cleaning  out  a  spout  when  his  shirt  sleeve  was  caught  in  the  gear,  pull- 
ing in  his  arm. 

18.  Grain  Elevator:  Man  fell  into  fly- wheel  and  was  killed.  No  one 
was  present  at  the  time.  It  is  supposed  he  slipped.  When  found  he  was 
lying  near  the  wheel.   His  brains  were  scattered  all  over. 

Goodhue  County. 

19.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  lost  his  right  hand,  except  part  of  little 
finger,  on  a  rip-saw.  His  hand  fell  on  the  saw  while  ripping  a  board. 
Man  had  part  of  four  fingers  cut  off  on  jointer. 

i  20.   Iron  Works:  Man  had  thumb  and  finger  smashed  in  a  lathe. 

21.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  his  thumb  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw.  Man 
had  finger  cut  off  on  a  jointer.  Another  man  lost  part  of  finger  on  join- 
ter.  Man  had  three  fingers  badly  cut  on  a  rip-saw. 

22.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  operating  a 
wood  shaper. 
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Hennepin  County. 

23.  Candy  Factory:  A  boy  had  his  arm  broken  and  otherwise  badly 
injured  on  elevator.  He  was  in  the  basement  when  he  got  on  the  eleva- 
tor and  started  it.  His  coat  was  caught  by  the  wire  rope,  and  he  was 
pulled  to  the  drum. 

24.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  running  rip  saw  cut  his  thumb 
very  badly.   His  thumb  will  always  be  stiff. 

25.  Woolen  Mill:  A  boy,  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  had 
his  hand  caught  in  the  rolls  of  a  carding  machine.  The  flesh  was  torn  off 
the  arm  and  hand.  He  is  still  in  the  hospital,  and  the  doctors  are  in 
hopes  of  saving  the  arm. 

26.  Furniture  Factory:  A  boy,  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  fooling 
and  putting  his  hand  on  the  rolls  of  the  sander  machine.  He  lost  one  of 
his  Angers. 

27.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger cut  off  running  rip  saw.  There  were  several  others  cut  or  hit  by  a 
board  from  this  same  saw. 

28.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  one  finger  cut  off  running 
wood  shaper.   Another  man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  running  rip  saw. 

29.  Flour  Mill:  While  oiling  the  oilers  shirt  was  caught  by  a  set  screw. 
He  was  whirled  around  the  shaft  and  clothes  torn  off  him.  He  was 
badly  injured. 

30.  Show  Case  Factory:  A  man,  while  running  rip-saw,  was  hit  in  the 
side  by  the  piece  of  board  he  was  ripping.  The  piece  got  on  the  saw,  and 
it  flew  back  with  terrible  force.   He  only  lived  about  twenty-four  hours. 

31.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  his  foot  badly  cut  on  a  cut-off  saw.  He  was 
pushing  away  some  edgings,  when  his  foot  slipped  against  the  saw. 

32.  Electric  Light  Plant:  The  engineer,  while  oiling  elevator  drums, 
was  caught  by  a  key.  The  man  running  the  elevator  heard  him  cry  for 
help,  and  had  he  not  stopped  the  elevator  he  would  have  been  killed. 

33.  Shingle  Mill:  Man  had  part  of  little  finger  cut  off  on  cut-off  saw, 
and  another  man  had  part  of  thumb  cut-off  on  the  same  saw. 

34.  Flour  Mill:  Man,  in  some  way,  put  his  foot  in  a  conveyor,  and  it 
was  baflly  cut. 

35.  Paper  Box  Factory:  One  girl  had  two  fingers  mashed  on  stay  ma- 
chine, necessitating  the  amputation  of  the  ends.  Another  girl  had  three 
fingers  on  each  hand  pinched  on  pressing  machine. 

36.  Saw  Mill:  While  laceing  a  belt  a  man  lost  one  of  his  fingers.  The 
string  was  around  his  finger  and  it  was  caught  by  a  set-screw  and  pulled 
his  finger  off.   A  board  got  on  saw,  flew  back,  hit  a  man  and  killed  him. 

37.  Overall  and  Shirt  Factory:  Elevator  fell  from  top  floor  to  basement. 
The  man  who  operated  it  was  on  it  at  the  time.  He  was  badly  injured, 
but  Inspector  did  not  learn  to  what  extent. 

38.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  man  cut  part  of  three  fingers  off 
on  a  rip-saw.   He  slipped  and  his  hand  fell  on  the  saw. 

39.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  arm  badly  cut  on  a  slasher  saw.  He  was  fool- 
ing with  another  man  and  was  pushed  on  the  saw. 

40.  Flour  Mill:  While  putting  on  a  belt  a  man  had  his  arm  broken. 

41.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  man  running  rip-saw  was  hit  in 
the  eye  by  a  piece  which  got  on  the  saw  and  flew  back. 

42.  Shoe  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  pricking  machine,  and  a 
girl  had  her  toes  bruised  going  up  on  the  elevator.  Her  toes  were  caught 
between  floor  and  elevator  platform. 

43.  Furniture  Factory:  One  fatal  accident  to  operator  on  rip-saw.  Boy 
had  fingers  cut  on  rip-saw,  and  another  one  had  his  fingers  cut  on  jointer. 
Another  boy,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  was  killed.  A  belt  was  hang- 
ing on  the  main  shaft  near  a  coupling.  The  boy  sat  in  the  belt  to  swing. 
The  belt  became  caught  by  the  bolts  in  the  coupling,  and  the  boy  was 
pulled  up  and  whirled  around  the  shaft  several  times,  each  time  his  limbs 
striking  the  beams.  He  was  frightfully  mangled  when  he  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  he  died  in  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

44.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  his  hand  caught  in  rolls,  badly  smashing  his 
hand  and  taking  off  four  of  his  fingers. 
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45.  Saw  Mill:  Two  men  were  slightly  cut  with  edging  saws.  One  man 
had  his  fingers  caught  in  some  gearing,  but  he  only  received  slight  injury. 
By  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel  a  man  was  very  badly  injured.  A 
piece  of  the  wheel  struck  him  on  the  chin  breaking  the  jaw  bone.  An- 
other man  was  hiding  his  jacket  just  before  quitting  time,  and  in  so  doing 
he  put  his  hand  on  a  saw,  which  he  did  not  see,  very  badly  cutting  his 
hand.   There  were  two  or  three  other  slight  accidents. 

46.  Rattan  Factory:  A  man  opened  the  door  of  an  elevator  and  walked 
into  the  shaft,  thinking  he  was  going  into  a  room.  He  fell  one  story. 
Both  of  his  legs  were  broken. 

47.  Laundry:  While  fixing  or  running  a  collar  and  cuff  ironer,  a  man 
had  his  hand  caught  between  the  feed  rolls.  His  arm  was  drawn  in  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  as  the  rolls  were  very  hot  the  flesh  was  burned  frightfully, 
and  his  fingers  were  crippled.   I  was  told  he  became  insane. 

48.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  part  of  thumb  cut  off  on  a  cut  off  saw.  Man 
had  his  arm  broken  putting  on  a  belt.  Man  was  killed  by  a  load  of  lum- 
ber failing  on  him.    A  couple  of  fingers  were  cut  on  saws. 

49.  Planing  Mill:  A  board  got  on  rip-saw  and  flew  back  hitting  a  man 
in  the  stomach.  The  breath  was  knocked  out  of  him,  but  he  was  not 
badly  injured.  He  was  laid  up  two  or  three  days.  A  man  had  two  fing- 
ers cut  off  on  a  siding  saw.  He  was  cleaning  away  the  saw  dust  from  un- 
der it  when  his  hand  struck  the  saw.   He  thought  the  saw  was  stopped. 

50.  Laundry:  Girl  had  her  fingers  pinched  on  a  bosom  ironer.  Slight. 
Girl  had  her  hand  caught  between  feed  rolls  of  ironing  mangle.  The 
flesh  on  her  hand  was  badly  burned.    She  did  not  loose  any  fingers. 

5L  Saw  Mill:  A  boy  was  cleaning  out  conveyor  with  a  stick.  The 
stick  became  caught  in  the  conveyor  and  struck  him  in  the  stomach.  He 
was  not  badly  injured.  Man  had  his  foot  caught  in  a  gear  badly  bruising 
it. 

52.  Laundry:  Two  girls  had  their  hands  caught  between  the  rolls  of 
collar  and  cuff  machine.   Did  not  learn  extent  of  injury. 

53.  Planing  Mill:  By  the  breaking  of  a  pulley  a  man  was  killed,  a  piece 
of  which  struck  him. 

54.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  cut  his  fingers  on  a  rip-saw.  A  piece  of 
board,  which  the  operator  was  ripping,  got  on  the  saw,  and  flew  back  and 
hit  him  in  the  stomach.  His  hand  also  fell  on  the  saw  badly  cutting  it, 
and  the  thumb  and  one  of  his  fingers  had  to  be  amputated.  Another 
man  lost  his  hand  on  a  rip-saw. 

55.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  finger  cut  off  on  a  join- 
ter.  His  hand  slipped  into  the  knives. 

56.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  his  toes  cut  off  on  a  slasher  saw.  He  put  his 
foot  on  the  saw  while  fixing  something  near  it.  Another  man  was  caught 
on  a  shaft  while  oiling.  His  arm  was  badly  hurt.  There  were  three 
other  slight  accidents,  but  did  not  learn  what  they  were. 

57.  Linen  Mill:  A  boy,  under  fourteen,  had  his  hand  caught  between 
rollers  of  a  card  machine,  and  it  was  badly  smashed.  It  is  thought  his 
hand  will  be  always  stiff. 

58.  Saw  Mill:  While  at  work  a  man  fell  into  a  hole.  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  injuries.  The  sawyer  let  the  carriage  get  away  from  him, 
and  one  of  the  men  fell  off  badly  hurting  his  knee.  Laid  up  three  weeks. 
Man  was  caught  on  shaft  while  oiling,  and  he  was  held  between  shaft  and 
post.  Three  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  mutilated. 

59.  Laundry:  Girl  had  hand  caught  in  rolls  of  ironing  mangle.  Her 
hand  was  bruised  and  badly  burned. 

60.  Confectionery  Factory:  A  boy  was  looking  in  the  elevator  shaft, 
and  while  in  that  position  the  elevator  came  down  and  struck  his  head 
tearing  off  some  of  the  scalp. 

6L   Paper  Mill:  A  man  fell  into  a  hatchway.   He  was  laid  up  ten  days. 

62.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  two  fingers  taken  off  by  his  hand  slipping 
into  gearing  on  bolting  chest. 

63.  Laundry:  Girl  had  her  hand  caught  in  feed  rolls  of  ironing  mangle. 
No  bones  were  broken,  but  her  hand  was  badly  burned.  Her  hand  is  a 
little  stiff,  and  always  will  be.  Another  girl  had  her  hand  caught  in  the 
same  mangle. 
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64.  Saw  Mill:  A  man  was  killed  while  putting  on  a  belt.  Another 
man  was  badly  injured  in  the  same  way.  The  pulley  broke  and  hit  him. 
His  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 

65.  Casket  Factory:  Man  running  wood  shaper  had  thumb  cut  off  and 
a  finger  badly  cut.  Another  man  while  running  wood  shaper  had  a 
thumb  and  finger  cut  off,  and  his  hand  badly  cut.  Both  happened  by  his 
hand  slipping  into  the  knives. 

66.  Car  Works:  Man  had  his  hand  badly  cut  operating  a  wood  shaper. 
^        67.   Trunk  Factory:  Man  had  tops  of  two  fingers  cut  off  running  rip- 
saw.  A  piece  got  on  the  saw  and  flevv  back  and  hit  the  foreman. 

68.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  top  of  thumb  cut  off  while  operating 
a  jointer. 

69.  Flour  Mill:  A  man  was  drowned  while  fixing  water  wheel.  He 
was  standing  on  the  wheel  when  the  water  started  it,  which  threw  him 
in  the  water. 

70.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  fingers  cut  on  a  rip-saw. 

71.  Mill  Machinery  Maker:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  rip-saw. 

72.  Flour  Mill:  A  man  was  caught  in  gearing  on  bolting  chest  and 
killed.  His  coat  was  caught  and  pulled  him  in.  A  man  fell  through  the 
fioor.  The  boards  covering  a  hole  were  rotton,  and  when  he  stepped  on 
them  they  broke  and  he  fell  through  badly  hurting  his  hip.  Laid  up  six 
months. 

73.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  a  finger  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw,  and 
shortly  after  had  his  thumb  cut  on  a  wood  shaper. 

74.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  his  foot  caught  in  a  conveyor.  The  flesh  was 
torn  off  and  the  foot  badly  smashed.  He  was  not  an  employe  of  the  mill, 
being  sent  there  to  do  some  work. 

75.  Wooden  Box  Factory:  One  finger  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw. 

76.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  a  finger  badly  cut  on  join- 
ter. 

77.  Flour  Mill:  Man  fell  in  hatchway.  Both  of  his  arms  were  broken. 
He  backed  into  it  after  opening  it.  He  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. 

78.  Harvester  Works:  Man  was  killed  by  being  cut  with  a  saw.  An- 
other man  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel. 

79.  Saw  Mill:  A  board  flew  back  from  saw  and  hit  a  man  in  the  stom- 
ach. He  died  shortly  after.  A  belt  broke  and  hit  a  man  on  the  leg.  He 
was  laid  up  some  time. 

80.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  thumb  cut  on  rip-saw, 
and  another  had  two  fingers  cut  on  a  wood  shaper. 

Morrison  County. 

81.  Saw  Mill:  Man's  finger  slightly  cut  on  a  trimmer  saw". 

82.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  a  trimmer  saw. 

83.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  his  jacket  caught  in  a  gear  and  it  was  torn  off 
him,  and  also  his  shirt.  He  received  a  slight  flesh  wound  on  the  neck. 
Luckily,  they  were  just  shutting  down  for  the  day,  or  he  would  have  been 
badly  hurt.   Man  had  his  thumb  badly  cut  on  a  shingle  saw. 

Nicollet  County. 

84.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  part  of  thumb  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw. 

Ramsey  County. 

85.  Tobacco  Factory:  Man,  while  roughing  a  grinding  stone,  badly  cut 
the  back  of  his  hand.  His  hand  slipped.  He  did  not  have  the  use  of  it 
for  about  five  weeks. 

86.  Soap  Factory:  Man  working  nights  reached  up  to  the  shafting  with 
a  wrench  to  tighten  a  bolt  which  was  loose.  His  sleeve  was  caught  by  a 
coupling,  and  he  was  whirled  around  the  shaft  several  times.  The  shaft- 
ing revolved  slowly.  He  hung  to  it  and  cried  for  help,  but  in  vain.  He 
realized  he  was  getting  dizzy,  and  something  had  to  be  done.  He  let  go 
his  hold  and  fell  to  the  floor.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  otherwise  injured. 
He  was  laid  up  a  long  time.   It  was  a  miraculous  escape.   Luckily,  there 
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was  space  enough  between  the  shaft  and  ceiling  for  him  to  go  around. 
Otherwise,  he  would  have  probably  been  killed. 

87.  Printing  Office:  Boy,  while  feeding  small  press,  had  his  finger  cut. 

88.  Paper  Box  Factory:  Three  girls,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  had  top  of  index  finger  cut  off  on  what  is  called  a  staying  machine, 
while  operating  the  same. 

89.  Printing  Office:  A  boy,  about  sixteen  years  old,  employed  in  the 
press  room,  was  killed  by  being  caught  in  fly-wheel  to  a  gas  engine.  The 
wheel  must  be  turned  to  start  the  engine.  He  was  turning  the  wheel 
when  he  was  caught. 

90.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  on  jointer,  while  joint- 
ing a  piece. 

91.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  One  man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  jointer 
and  another  had  top  of  finger  cut  off  on  jointer. 

92.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  A  man  had  fingers  cut  off. 

93.  Trunk  Factory:  A  boy  fell  two  stories  in  elevator  shaft.  He  opened 
the  door  on  the  third  floor,  raised  the  bar,  and  walked  into  the  shaft, 
thinking  the  elevator  platform  was  still  where  he  had  left  it.  Did  not 
learn  the  extent  of  his  injury,  but  he  was  badly  shaken  up.  A  clerk  in 
the  store,  while  showing  a  customer  some  trunks,  backed  into  the  ele- 
vator shaft.  He  fell  from  first  floor  to  basement.  The  door  was  left  open. 
He  was  not  hurt,  but  badly  frightened. 

94.  Box  Factory:  A  boy.  about  fifteen  years  old,  had  his  little  finger  cut 
off  by  getting  his  hand  in  a  matcher.  The  flesh  on  his  arm  was  torn  off.  A 
man  had  index  finger  cut  off  on  rip-saw,  while  ripping  a  board.  A  brother 
of  the  propietor  had  three  fingers  cut  off  by  getting  his  hand  in  a  match- 
ing machine,  and  the  fourth  finger  was  so  badly  cut  that  it  will  always  be 
stiff. 

95.  Box  Factory:  Several  boys  had  their  fingers  cut  off  on  rip-saws.  A 
boy  threw  a  piece  at  another  boy.  The  piece  fell  on  rip-saw  and  flew  back 
and  hit  the  operator  in  the  eye.  He  did  not  loose  his  eye,  but  it  was  very 
sore  for  some  time.  While  ripping  a  board  the  piece  got  on  the  saw  and 
hit  the  foreman  in  the  face.   Was  not  much  hurt. 

96.  Laundry:  While  operating  an  ironing  mangle  a  girl  had  her  hand 
caught  between  the  feed  rolls.  Her  hand  was  badly  burned.  She  will 
never  have  the  use  of  three  of  her  fingers. 

97.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  rip-saw  while 
ripping  a  board. 

98.  Mattress  Factory:  A  small  boy  got  his  hand  in  cog-wheels  of  hair 
picker.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  it  happened.  It  is  supposed  he 
was  putting  on  a  small  belt  when  his  hand  was  caught.  His  arm  had  to 
be  amputated  just  below  the  elbow.  Another  boy's  hand  was  caught  in 
feed  rolls  of  same  machine.  His  hand  was  very  badly  cut.  Strange,  he 
did  not  loose  any  of  his  fingers,  but  one  of  them  will  always  be  stiff. 

99.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  A  man,  while  putting  on  a  belt,  was  killed. 
His  sleeve,  in  some  way,  was  caught  in  the  pulley.  He  was  whirled 
around  the  shafting  several  times.  His  arm  was  pulled  out  of  the  socket. 
He  fell  to  the  floor,  and  he  died  soon  after.  Another  man  fell  into  the 
large  fly-wheel  and  was  killed.  The  wheel  is  entirely  boxed  in,  and  at 
one  end  there  is  a  door  so  that  the  engineer  can  go  in  to  oil  the  bearings. 
The  man  killed  was  a  laborer  in  the  yard.  He  went  inside  and  shut  the 
door  to  hide  from  the  boss.  No  one  saw  him  fall  into  the  fly-wheel,  but 
when  found  he  was  dead.  Another  man,  while  operating  a  rip-saw,  was 
hit  in  the  stomach.  The  piece  he  was  ripping  got  on  the  saw,  and  flew 
back  with  terrible  force.  He  died  from  his  injuries.  Two  other  men  had 
fingers  cut  on  rip-saw. 

100.  Laundry:  Girl,  while  operating  ironing  mangle,  had  her  fingers  on 
one  hand  slightly  pinched  by  getting  her  hand  between  the  feed  rolls. 
The  foreman  happened  to  be  standing  near  the  mangle,  and  he  at  once 
threw  off  the  belt.  Had  the  belt  not  been  thrown  off,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  a  very  serious  accident. 

101.  Sash  and  Door  Factory:  Two  men  had  each  a  part  of  a  finger  cut 
off  on  jointer,  while  running  same. 

102.  Laundry:  A  girl,  while  cleaning  the  collar  and  cuff  ironer,  had 
her  hand  caught  between  the  feed  rolls,  and  her  arm  was  drawn  in  almost 
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to  thu  shoulder.  Her  arm  was  broken  in  two  places.  Lucky  the  rolls 
were  not  hot,  or  the  flesh  on  her  arm  would  have  undoubtedly  been  burned 
to  the  bone.  At  last  accounts  she  was  still  in  the  hospital.  Another  girl, 
while  operating  an  ironing  mangle,  had  her  hand  caught  between  the 
feed  rolls.  Her  hand  was  badly  burned,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amputate  four  of  her  fingers. 

103  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  top  of  little  finger  cut  off  on  jointer. 
While  jointing  a  boaid  his  hand  slipped  into  the  knives. 

104.  Chair  Factory:  Man  bored  his  hand  on  boring  machine  by  putting 
his  hand  under  the  bit.   He  was  laid  up  ten  days. 

105.  Casket  Factory:  Man  had  his  hand  nearly  cut  off  while  running  a 
wood  shaper.  He  was  shaping  a  piece  and  his  hand  slipped  into  the 
knives.    He  was  laid  up  six  weeks. 

106.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  his  hand  cut  off  on  a  re-saw  Did 
not  learn  the  particulars.  A  small  boy  had  his  foot  badly  split  by  getting 
his  shoe  caught  with  a  set-screw  on  a  planing  machine.  A  man  had  fin- 
ger cut  off  on  rip-saw,  while  ripping  a  board.  Man  had  his  hand  badly 
cut  on  small  wood  shaper,  while  operating  the  same.  His  hand  slipped 
in  the  knives.  Man  had  his  finger  badly  cut  while  operating  jointer. 
His  hand  slipped  in  the  knives. 

107.  Organ  Factory:  Three  men  had  the  tops  of  finger  cut  off  while 
running  a  jointer.  Hands  slipped.  Man  had  thumb  cut  off  while  run- 
ning a  band-saw. 

108.  Sweat  Pad  Factory:  Girl  had  her  skirt  caught  in  shafting  under 
sewing  machine  tables.   Her  skirt  was  torn  off  but  she  was  not  hurt. 

109.  Plow  Factory:  Man  was  killed  while  putting  on  a  small  two-inch 
belt.  The  belt  run  off  the  pulley  and  he  undertook  to  put  it  on.  In  some 
way  he  was  caught  in  the  belt  and  pulled  up  and  wound  around  the  main 
shaft.   He  lived  but  a  few  minutes. 

110.  Laundry:  A  girl  was  warming  her  hands  one  morning  on  the  rolls 
of  the  ironing  mangle.  Her  attention  was  attracted  to  another  part  of 
the  room  and  her  hand  was  drawn  in  between  the  feed  rolls.  Her  hand 
was  badly  hurt  and  burned.  Another  girl  put  her  hand  in  a  washer  to  see 
if  the  water  was  warm.  A  bolt  struck  the  back  of  her  hand,  tearing  the 
flesh  off. 

111.  Railroad  Shops:  Man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  rip-saw.  Some- 
thing attracted  his  attention,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  saw. 

112.  Stove  Works:  Man  fell  one  story  through  an  elevator  well.  Two 
men  went  up  on  the  elevator  together,  and  stopped  on  the  second  floor. 
One  of  the  men  got  off  to  get  a  cart  load  of  stuff  to  bring  down  stairs. 
When  he  had  the  load  on  the  cart  he  pulled  it  backwards  towards  the 
elevator  and  he  stepped  into  the  well  hole,  thinking  the  car  was  still 
there.  While  he  was  gone  after  the  load  some  one  run  the  elevator  down 
without  his  knowing  it.  Did  not  learn  the  extent  of  his  injuries.  It 
was  lucky  that  the  load  did  not  fall  into  the  well  hole  and  on  top  of  him. 

113.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  finger  badly  cut  while  running  a 
wood-shaper.  His  hand  slipped  into  the  knives.  Another  man,  while 
running  cross-cut  saw.  was  hit  in  the  stomach  from  a  piece  which  got 
on  the  saw.  He  was  knocked  down  and  the  breath  knocked  out  of  him 
After  a  half-day  he  resumed  work. 

114.  Candy  Factory:  Man  had  his  toes  badly  bruised  going  up  on  the 
elevator.  His  foot  was  sticking  out  over  the  platform  and  it  was  caught 
between  the  floor  and  the  platform. 

115.  Shoe  Factory:  Man  had  his  hand  smashed  operating  a  dying  ma- 
chine. Man  had  three  fingers  cut  off  by  getting  his  hand  in  a  fleshing 
machine.  He  was  working  around  the  machine  when  it  was  stopped. 
While  his  attention  was  attracted  some  one  started  the  machine,  and  he, 
not  knowing  it  had  been  started,  put  his  hand  in. 

116.  Printing  Office:  Man  had  his  foot  caught  between  elevator  and 
floor.  His  foot  was  sticking  out  too  far.  His  foot  was  badly  bruised  and 
one  of  his  toes  was  broken.  Another  man  was  caught  in  about  the  same 
way.  His  foot  was  bruised,  but  no  bones  were  broken.  One  day  the  ele- 
vator cable  got  off  the  drum.   A  man  had  his  leg  broken  while  fixing  it. 
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The  cable  had  unwound  and  he  was  putting  it  on  the  drum.  While  do- 
ing so,  some  one  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  started  the  elevator.  He  was 
in  such  a  position  that  he  was  caught  between  the  drum  and  cable. 

117.  Overall  and  Shirt  Factory:  The  machinist,  while  repairing  a  belt 
under  the  tables  of  sewing  machines,  had  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  caught 
by  a  protruding  set  screw  on  the  shafting  which  drives  the  sewing  ma- 
chines. His  shoulder  was  thrown  out  of  joint.  He  was  laid  up  about  six 
weeks. 

118.  Furniture  Factory:  Man  had  part  of  forefinger  cut  off  on  a  jointer 
while  jointing  a  board.  It  is  said  his  attention  had  been  attracted  in 
another  direction. 

119.  Grain  Elevator:  While  near  a  shaft  one  day.  opening  a  wheat  bin, 
a  man  was  caught  by  the  coat  on  a  coupling  of  the  shaft,  and  whirled 
around  several  times.   He  died  from  his  injuries  two  days  later. 

120.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  jointer. 
His  hand  slipped  in  the  knives  while  jointing  a  piece.  The  foreman  had 
two  fingers  badly  cut  on  wood  shaper  while  operating  the  same. 

121.  Book  Bindery:  Man  had  his  hand  badly  smashed  while  using  a 
grind  stone.    He  got  his  hand  between  the  stone  and  the  wood  work, 

122.  Shoe  Factory:  Girl  had  skirt  entirely  torn  off  by  being  caught  in 
shafting  under  sewing  machine  tables.  She  was  not  hurt,  but  she  was 
badly  frightened. 

123.  Iron  Foundry:  The  elevator  cable  broke  one  day  while  two  men 
were  on  the  car  going  up,  and  the  elevator  fell  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 
men  had  his  foot  so  badly  hurt  that  he  will  undoubtedly  be  lame  for  life. 
The  other  man  escaped  without  injury. 

124.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  slightly  cut  his  two  fingers 
on  shaper  while  operating  the  machine.  * 

125.  Laundry:  A  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  had  her  hand  caught  be- 
tween rolls  of  ironing  mangle.  She  was  badly  injured.  Did  not  learn 
the  extent  or  how  it  happaned,  but  I  was  told  that  she  was  very  bidly 
hurt. 

Rice  County. 

126.  Rattan  Factory:  Boy  had  two  fingers  cut  off  by  getting  them  in 
the  knives  of  a  reed  cutter.  Man  had  two  fingers  slightly  cut  on  a  rip- 
saw. 

127.  Furniture  Factory:  Boy  had  finger  cut  on  a  boring  machine.  Two 
men  had  fingers  cut  on  rip  saw.    Man  lost  finger  on  a  circular  saw. 

Sherburne  County. 

128.  Saw  M.ill:  A  man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  a  shingle  saw. 

129.  Planing  Mill:  Two  men  had  fingers  slightly  cut  on  rip-saw. 

130.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  wheel  broke,  striking  a  man  in 
the  side,  killing  him. 

Stearns  County. 

131.  Fiberware  Works:  A  boy,  about  fourteen  years  old,  had  his  leg 
broken  and  a  large  piece  of  flesh  torn  from  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  other- 
wise injured .  He  was  oiling  the  main  shaft,  which  runs  along  the  ground. 
He  was  caught  by  a  coupling.  A  man  was  turning  on  the  water-wheel 
when  he  fell  into  the  gearing.  It  caught  his  leg  and  run  him  through  the 
full  length  of  his  body.  One  side  of  his  body  was  badly  smashed,  and  he 
was  otherwise  terribly  mutilated. 

132.  Plow  and  Machinery  Shop:  Man  had  one  of  his  fingers  badly  cut 
on  a  rip-saw. 

St.  Louis  County. 

133.  Grain  Elevator:  Man,  while  wiping  some  shafting,  had  his  jacket 
caught  by  a  set-screw.  He  was  whirled  around  the  shaft  several  times. 
His  feet  struck  the  floor  with  such  force  that  the  boards  were  broken. 
He  died  about  eight  hours  afterwards. 

134.  Sash.  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  knuckles  badly  cut  on 
a  jointer.  Man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw\  He  was  not  an  em- 
ploye. He  went  into  the  factory  through  curiosity.  He  went  up  to  the 
rip-saw  and  put  his  hand  on  it.    He  did  not  know  it  was  running. 

135.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  jointer. 
Another  man  had  part  of  finger  cut  off  on  same  machine. 
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136.  Saw  Mill:  Man,  in  putting  a  weight  on  a  trimnaer-saw,  was  caught 
by  a  set-screw.  All  his  clothes  were  torn  from  his  body,  and  his  person 
was  horribly  mutilated.  At  last  accounts  he  was  living.  A  boy  fell  ofE 
platform  His  foot  was  badly  hurt.  A  teamster  had  two  ribs  broken. 
His  team  started  to  run  away,  and  in  some  way  the  wheel  hit  him  in 
the  ribs. 

137.  Iron  Works:  Man  had  his  hand  injured  in  a  lathe.  He  lost  two 
weeks'  time.  Man  had  his  foot  jammed  and  bones  of  one  toe  broken.  He 
lost  three  weeks'  time.  While  carrying  a  ladle  of  hot  metal  it  accident- 
ally spilled,  and  some  of  the  metal  fell  into  a  man's  shoe.  His  foot  was 
so  badly  burned  he  was  laid  up  eight  weeks. 

138.  Laundry:  Girl  had  hand  caught  between  feed  rolls  of  ironing 
mangle.  Her  hand  was  crushed  and  badly  burned.  She  lost  six  months' 
time.  Another  girl  had  hand  caught  between  rolls  on  collar  and  cuff 
ironer.  Her  arm  was  pulled  in  up  to  the  elbow,  l^o  bones  were  broken, 
but  the  flesh  was  burned  to  the  bone.  She  will  never  have  the  proper  use 
of  her  hand. 

139.  Saw  Mill:  Man  fell  into  a  hole  and  broke  his  leg. 

140.  Flour  Mill:  While  on  a  ladder  oiling,  a  man  was  caught  by  a  set- 
screw.  He  was  pulled  up  to  the  shaft.  His  arm  was  dislocated  at 
shoulder,  and  he  was  badly  cut  about  the  face  and  head.  He  will  never 
again  have  the  free  use  of  his  arm. 

141.  Laundry:  Girl  had  her  hand  caught  between  feed  rolls  of  ironing 
mangle.   It  was  burned  and  hurt  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 

142.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  finger  badly  hurt  in  a 
moulding  machine.  Man  had  finger  cut  on  jointer.  Man  had  thumb 
badly  cut  on  wood  shaper. 

143.  Laundry:  Girl  had  her  hand  caught  between  feed  rolls  of  ironing 
mangle.  Do'not  know  extent  of  injury,  as  she  was  still  in  hospital  at  the 
time  of  inspection. 

144.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  part  of  thumb  cut  off  on 
rip-saw.   Man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  jointer. 

145.  Iron  Works:  Man  had  collar-bone  fractured  by  a  piece  of  iron  fall- 
ing on  him.  Man  had  four  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off  on  jointer.  Man 
had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  a  lathe. 

146.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Two  men  had  fingers  badly  cut 
running  rip-saw.   Man  had  part  of  three  fingers  cut  off  on  a  wood  shaper. 

147.  Saw  Mill:  Man  fell  off  platform  and  broke  his  ankle.  Man  slipped 
on  a  piece  of  bark  and  fell  on  a  shaft.  His  sleeve  was  caught  and  his  arm 
was  broken. 

148.  Laundry:  Girl  had  part  of  finger  cut  off  running  a  body  ironer. 

Wabasha  County. 

149.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  his  hand  taken  off  by 
getting  it  in  a  moulding  machine. 

150.  Wagon  Works:  Man  had  one  finger  cut  off  and  two  others  badly 
cut  on  a  jointer. 

151.  Flour  Mill:  While  oiling,  a  man  was  caught  on  the  shaft.  His 
arm  was  broken  and  badly  smashed.  It  was  necessary  to  amputate  his 
arm.  Engineer  lost  his  little  finger  while  cleaning  the  engine.  His  finger 
was  caught  in  the  crank. 

Washington  County. 

152.  Mattress  Factory:  Man  had  finger  cut  off  on  jointer.  Another 
man  had  hand  cut  on  same  machine.  Man  had  handbadly  cut  on  a  cut-off 
saw. 

153.  Carriage  Factory:  Man  had  finger  slightly  cut  on  a  saw.  Another 
had  part  of  finger  cut  off  on  a  jointer,  and  a  third  had  part  of  finger  cut 
off  on  a  lathe. 

154.  Flour  Mill:  Man  lost  a  finger  by  being  caught  by  a  chain.  He  was 
feeling  into  a  conveyor  when  caught. 

155.  Saw  Mill:  The  foreman  was  killed  by  falling  into  a  large  wheel. 

156.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  arm  cut  to  the  bone  by  falling  on  a  cut-off  saw. 
He  slipped. 

157.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  his  foot  caught  in  gearing  on  bolting  chest. 
While  oiling,  his  foot  slipped  into  the  gear.    He  lost  all  his  toes. 
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158.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  boy,  about  fifteen  years  old.  was 
killed  on  a  freight  elevator.  He  jumped  on  the  elevator  with  a  pail  of 
water  while  it  was  in  motion.  His  head  must  have  been  caught  between 
platform  and  floor,  or  he  must  have  struck  his  head  against  something. 
He  lived  about  fifteen  minutes.  Man  lost  two  fingers  on  a  jointer,  and 
another  man  had  fingers  cut  off  on  a  rip-saw. 

159.  Saw  Mill:  Man  had  hand  badly  cut  on  a  slasher  saw. 

160.  Planing  Mill:  A  boy  was  cleaning  saw  dust  from  under  a  siding 
saw.  A  man,  who  did  not  see  the  boy,  started  the  saw,  and  the  boy  struck 
his  hand  against  it  cutting  off  two  fingers. 

161.  Saw  Mill:  Man  was  setting  up  a  machine  near  the  main  shaft. 
He  had  a  rope  in  his  hand,  and  in  some  way,  the  rope  was  caught  on  the 
shaft,  and  pulled  him  around  it  several  times.  He  was  so  badly  injured 
that  he  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Winona  County. 

162.  Wagon  Works:  Two  men  had  each  four  fingers  cut  off  on  a  surfac- 
ing machine. 

163.  Saw  Mill:  The  foreman  had  three  fingers  cut  off  on  a  knot  saw. 
A  man  was  caught  by  a  shaft.  His  arm  was  broken,  and  it  had  to  be 
amputated. 

164.  Fiberware  Works:  The  night  engineer  was  killed  by  falling  into  a 
large  fly-wheel.  No  one  was  present  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
he  fell  in.   When  found  he  was  lying  in  the  corner  dead. 

165.  Saw  Mill:  A  board  flew  back  from  trimmer  saw  and  hit  a  man  in 
the  eye.  It  is  thought  he  will  not  loose  the  sight.  Another  man  had 
three  fingers  badly  cut  on  a  trimmer  saw. 

166.  Sash,  Door  a'nd  Blind  Factory:  Two  men  had  each  a  finger  cut  off 
on  jointer.   Another  man  had  his  little  finger  cut  off  on  same  machine. 

167.  Flour  Mill:  Man  had  his  foot  caught  in  a  conveyor.  It  was  so 
badly  injured  that  his  leg  had  to  be  amputated  at  the  knee. 

168.  Wagon  Works:  The  man  who  does  the  oiling  fell  from  a  ladder 
two  different  times,  once  he  badly  sprained  his  foot.  Man  had  his  finger 
badly  cut  on  rip-saw.   Another  had  top  of  finger  cut  off  on  a  jointer. 

169.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  A  man  was  hit  two  different  times 
with  a  piece  of  board  flying  back  from  rip-saw.  Once  he  was  struck  in  the 
stomach  and  once  in  the  eye.  He  was  not  badly  injured  either  time.  A 
man  had  two  fingers  badly  cut  on  a  rip-saw.  A  man  had  a  finger  cut  off 
on  a  jointer. 

170.  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory:  Man  had  finger  badly  cut  on  a  cut- 
off saw. 

171.  Laundry:  Girl  had  her  toe  caught  between  floor  and  elevator  plat- 
form.  Her  toes  were  slightly  bruised. 

172.  Carriage  Works:  Man  had  two  fingers  cut  off  on  a  jointer.  An- 
other had  top  of  thumb  and  top  of  finger  cut  off  on  same  machine. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  LOSS  TO  WORKMEN  BY  ACCIDENTS. 

Many  persons  are  killed  and  maimed  each  year  by  accidents. 
The  resulting  financial  loss  is  enormous.  It  has  not,  however, 
attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Possibly  the  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the 
standards  and  traditions  which  have  been  inherited  by  this 
generation  from  a  remoter  past.  In  the  elder  days  the  courts 
refused  to  place  a  value  upon  human  life  since  it  was  believed 
that  such  life  was  beyond  price.  It  is  true  that  human  life  is 
more  valuable  than  gold,  and  it  should  never  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  wealth  when  the  expenditure  of  money  can 
save  that  life.  And  yet  accidents  do  happen.  Men  are  killed. 
Their  relatives  lose  their  support  as  a  result.  Men  are  maimed 
and  they  suffer  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  current  income  and 
have  their  earning  power  lessened  or  destroyed.  In  an  age 
such  as  this,  which  measures  everything  by  the  standards  of 
the  market,  these  accidents  must  be  considered  in  their  finan- 
cial aspects.  The  legislature  of  Minnesota  has  so  considered 
them,  and  has  established  as  the  maximum  value  of  a  human 
life  destroyed  by  accident  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
To  juries  is  left  the  task  of  determining  for  each  individual 
case  the  loss  to  those  injured  by  accidents  which  maim  but  do 
not  kill.  The  present  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  have  assumed  the  basis  of  damage  established  by 
law  as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  financial  loss  to  a 
state  or  a  nation  as  the  result  of  accidental  injuries  to  its  citizens. 
Assuming,  then,  the  value  of  a  life  destroyed  to  be  $5,000,  and 
allowing  corresponding  sums  for  those  maimed  but  not  killed, 
it  is  found  that  the  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year  by  accidents  amounts  to  a  sum  total  of  not  far  from 
$150,000,000.  This  is  larger  than  the  enormous  annual  fire  loss 
of  the  nation  and  is  four  times  the  annual  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

The  burden  entailed  upon  the  people  of  the  land  as  a  result 
of  the  annual  fire  loss  is  one  which  by  its  magnitude  has  for 
years  attracted  the  attention  of  financiers,  statesmen,  and  phi- 
lanthropists. Our  cities  and  larger  towns,  at  public  expense, 
provide  costly  appliances  and  support  a  body  of  experienced 
men  to  fight  fires.  Laws  are  also  enacted  to  lessen,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  public  liability  to  fires.  But,  if  this  is  justifi- 
able with  fire  losses,  shall  not  the  measures  be  approved  which 
have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  pages  for  reducing  the 
hazard  to  life  and  limb  in  the  factories  of  our  State?  Surely 
the  greater  financial  loss  by  accidents  would  warrant,  for  the 
purpose  named,  a  far  greater  expenditure  than  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  legislation  recommended. 
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The  financial  loss  by  accidents  has  hitherto  fallen  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  wage  earners  and  not,  as  does  the  similar 
loss  by  fire,  upon  the  property  owners.  The  man  with  a  million 
dollars  invested  in  a  factory  may  not  in  his  life  time  have  had 
a  cent's  worth  of  property  destroyed  by  fire.  None  the  less 
his  annual  fire  insurance  premiums  constantly  remind  him  of 
the  risk  of  conflagration  to  which  his  establishment  is  subject. 
This  makes  him  alive  to  methods  of  preventing  such  loss  in  the 
community.  But  in  factories  with  a  million  dollars  of  invested 
capital  there  are  many  persons  injured,  and  possibly  some 
killed,  by  accident  each  year.  The  resulting  financial  loss  to 
the  wage  earners  by  these  accidents  amounts  to  a  sum,  as  great 
as,  if  not  greater,  than  the  premiums  for  fire  insurance  upon 
the  establishment  in  which  these  persons  work.  The  employer 
does  not  appreciate  this  fact  since,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, he  expends  far  less  by  reason  of  the  injuries  to  his 
workmen  than  he  does  in  the  way  of  fire  insurance  premiums. 
The  general  public  does  not  appreciate  it,  since  the  average 
accident  involves  only  a  small  loss  and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  as  does  a  vast  conflagration  with  its  destruction  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  property. 

OUGHT   EMPLOYERS  OR  EMPLOYES   TO  BEAR    THE  FINANCIAL 
LOSS  BY  ACCIDENTS? 

To  the  foregoing  question  the  average  employer  answers — 
the  employe;  the  workingman  on  the  other  hand  says — the  em- 
ployer. In  support  of  his  position  the  employer  makes  the 
following  assertions:  Only  when  the  employe  thus  bears  the 
responsibility  for  accidents  will  it  be  possible,  in  factories  or 
in  mines,  or  on  railroads,  to  secure  carefulness  and  fidelity  of 
service.  Without  such  service  there  can  be  no  successful  busi- 
ness to  divide  profits  between  master  and  servant.  The  em- 
ployer urges  further:  "I  pay  my  workmen  good  wages.  I 
pay  them  promptly  and  regularly,  I  am  kind  to  them  in  all 
things  and  that  is  enough.  They  are  paid  suffl.cient  wages  to 
cover  the  risk  of  occupation  and  it  is  unjust  to  ask  or  compel 
me  to  pay  for  that  risk  a  second  time. The  foregoing  state- 
ment fairly  represents  the  position  of  the  employing  classes 
with  reference  to  their  responsibility  for  damages  to  their  em- 
ployes by  accidents.  It  presents  one  class  of  facts  affecting 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employe.  It  leaves  out,  however, 
another  group  of  facts  that  are  ever  before  the  mind  of  the 
worker  in  hazardous  occupations. 

THE  employe's  POSITION. 

In  those  occupations  the  employe  sees  one  of  his  fellows 
killed  or  maimed  for  life.  He  knows  that  this  fellow  and  his 
family  must  for  years  be  supported  by  the  goodwill  of  their 
friends,  or  by  the  charity  of  the  public,  or  of  the  poor  officers 
of  the  town.  He  knows  that  he  is  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  the  same  sad  fate.    A  discontent  springs  up  in 
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his  heart.  He  is  filled  with  restless  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
which  become  a  deep  underlying  cause  of  many  strikes  and 
other  labor  disturbances .  If  asked  to  state  his  case  he  presents 
a  line  of  facts  quite  different  from  those  set  forth  by  the  em- 
ployer. He  says:  ''The  financial  hazard  for  accident  is  fixed, 
and  like  that  of  fire  risk  is  easily  ascertainable.  It  is  like 
fire  hazard,  one  that  can  be  and  is  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  for  that  reason  should  be  borne  by  capital.  The 
public  profit  from  our  labors,  and  by  the  risks  which  attend 
the  same.  Without  our  peril  in  the  mine  the  world  would  not 
be  supplied  with  fuel,  or  with  any  of  the  wealth  of  mineral 
possessions.  Without  our  risk  of  life  and  limb  on  the  railroads 
it  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  cheap  and  desirable  transporta- 
tion. As  we  toil  for  the  gain  or  pleasure  of  the  world,  it  is 
wrong  that  we  alone  should  bear  the  financial  burden  of  those 
accidents  which  are  an  incident  of  modern  industry.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  that  burden  can  be  equitably  made  to 
rest  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  blessings  purchased  by  the  toil  of 
those  exposed  to  these  perils.  That  is  by  first  making  it  rest 
upon  the  employers.  They  can  then  make  the  hazard  of  their 
business  a  part  of  their  expense,  and  it  becomes  embodied  in  the 
price  charged  for  the  product  of  the  factory  or  the  services 
rendered  by  the  railway." 

The  workman  urges  further:  "Most  of  the  accidents  from 
which  we  suffer  are  preventable ,  if  only  proper  safeguards  are 
provided  and  their  use  enforced  in  connection  with  wise  rules 
of  superintendence.  We  can  not  buy  these  safeguards.  We 
can  not  enforce  their  use.  We  can  not  make  rules.  We  can 
only  obey  those  made  by  others.  Let  those  in  equity  bear  the 
burden  of  possible  loss  by  accidents  who  alone  possess  the 
power  and  means  to  secure  safeguards,  to  employ  wise  and 
skillful  superintendents,  and  make  correct  rules  to  direct  our 
labor.  We  ask  for  guards,  for  wise  direction  and  good  rules, 
and,  failing  in  these,  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  our  resulting 
losses  by  accident." 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

The  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  were  created  originally  to 
investigate  all  controverted  questions  between  labor  and 
capital,  employer  and  employe.  None  could  better  deserve  the 
attention  of  those  Bureaus  than  this  which  concerns  the  liabil- 
ity of  employers  for  the  accidents  suffered  by  their  workmen 
while  in  their  service.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to 
establish  these  Bureaus.  The  legislature  of  that  state,  by 
special  joint  resolution,  in  1882,  directed  its  Bureau  of  Labor  to 
investigate  this  subject.  The  result  of  the  investigation  made 
in  pursuance  of  that  resolution  is  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  1883.  Later,  the  New  Jersey  Bureau 
made  a  study  of  the  same  subject,  and  we  find  the  results  of 
the  same  in  its  report  of  1888.  The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  has 
also  made  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  same  subject  in  its 
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report  for  1891.  All  three  of  these  reports,  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  take  up  the  question 
in  its  legal  and  historical  aspects.  They  present  the  laws, 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  general  customs,  past  and  present, 
in  the  several  states  of  our  Union  and  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  BUREAU. 

This  Bureau,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  investigated 
only  a  few  phases  of  this  great  and  growing  question  of  em- 
ployer's liability.  Its  work  in  this  field  is  only  a  part  of 
its  investigation  of  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Minne- 
sota. In  other  chapters  devices  have  been  illustrated  and 
described  showing  how  machines  could  be  so  guarded  as  to 
lessen  accidents.  Unguarded  machines  were  in  those  chapters 
shown  to  be  dangerous.  Guarded  machines  lessen  the  hazard 
to  the  life  and  limb  of  the  workers.  How  is  that  risk  affected 
by  the  varying  responsibility  of  the  employers  therefor? 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  LAWS  AND  THE  HAZARD  OF  FACTORIES. 

The  only  statistics  published  which  throw  any  light  upon  this 
subject  are  those  that  present  an  exhibit  of  accidents  in  the 
factories  of  England  in  the  years  of  1877,  1883,  and  1887.  They 
are  as  follows: 


Number  of  Accidents. 


NATURE  OF  INJURY. 


Causing  death  

Amputation  of  right  hand  or  arm . . 
Amputation  of  left  hand  or  aim... 
Amputation  of  part  of  right  hand. . 
Amputation  of  part  of  left  hand . . . 
Amputation  of  part  of  leg  or  foot. . . 
Fracturing  limbs  or  bones  of  trunk 

Injury  to  head  or  face  

Lacerations,  etc.,  not  given  above.. 

Total  


During 
the  six 
months 
ending 
Oct.  31,  77. 

During 
the  six 
months 
ending 
Oct.  31,  '83. 

During 
the  twelve 
months 

ending 
Oct.  31,  '87. 

168 

444 

368 

29 

62 

58 

24 

63 

41 

230 

483 

411 

205 

459 

355 

27 

57 

32 

181 

459 

355 

233 

888 

704 

1,885 

5,274 

4,257 

2,121 

8,m 

6,827 

The  great  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  from 
1877  to  1883  is  doubtless  due  to  a  more  perfect  report  of  acci- 
dents for  the  later  year.  In  the  earlier  days  the  factory  owners 
of  England,  as  the  same  class  of  people  in  Minnesota  at  the 
present  time,  were  unwilling  or  afraid  to  make  full  reports  of 
injuries  to  workmen  in  their  establishments.  This  unwilling- 
ness vanished  in  Great  Britain  when  the  public  in  that  land 
fully  appreciated  the  reason  for  reporting  accidents.  Hence 
the  fuller  reports  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  for  1883  than 
for  1877.  But  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  employers  cannot 
explain  the  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  accidents  re- 
ported in  1887  as  compared  with  those  of  1888.    The  explana- 
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tion  for  that  reduction  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  beneticent 
results  following  the  practical  operation  of  the  employer's  lia- 
bility acts  of  1880.  The  factory  legislation  enacted  before  1880, 
to  secure  the  guarding  of  machinery,  was  not  thoroughly  en- 
forced until  after  the  passage  of  the  employer's  liability  acts 
of  that  year.  Before  the  passage  of  those  acts  the  employers 
never  realized  their  responsibility  for  accidents.  As  a  result 
they  did  not  heartily  co-operate  with  the  movement  for  guard- 
ing machinery.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  liability  act  of 
1880,  a  change  in  this  respect  began.  Stimulated  by  that  act 
the  employers  of  England  adopted  all  practicable  devices  for 
guarding  machinery.  They  enforced  wise  rules  of  superin- 
tendence. We  note  the  elfect  of  this  change  in  the  wonderful 
decrease  in  the  factory  accidents  which  is  shown  by  the  fore- 
going table  to  have  taken  place  between  1883  and  1887.  Here, 
then,  is  one  illustration  covering  the  experience  of  a  great 
manufacturing  nation,  showing  that  the  hazard  of  the  work- 
men from  accidents  does  decrease  with  the  increasing  financial 
responsibility  of  the  employers  for  such  accidents. 

This  general  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
factories  in  the  United  States.  To  be  sure  there  are  no 
statistics  of  accidents  here.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to 
another  line  of  evidence.  The  daily  pa])ers  and  the  factory 
owners  alike  bear  uniform  witness  that  more  injured  workmen 
than  formerly  sue  their  employers  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  suffered  by  them  while  in  their  employ.  This  in- 
creased litigation  over  injuries  to  workmen  is  to  be  noted  in  all 
states,  in  those  where  there  has  been  no  change  in  legislation 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  where  special  employer's  liability 
acts  have  been  passed.  As  the  result  of  this  increased  litiga- 
tion the  subject  of  avoiding  accidents  has  received  a  large 
measure  of  attention.  The  ten  years  which  has  witnessed  this 
increased  litigation  has  produced  more  inventions  for  guarding 
machinery  than  were  devised  in  the  hundred  years  of  factory 
life  which  preceded.  The  records  of  the  patent  office  thus 
bear  witness  to  the  increased  safety  to  workmen  which  follows 
the  increasing  liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to  their  em- 
ployes. 

THE  LESSON  OF  STEAM-BOILER   AND   ELEVATOR  INSURANCE. 

All  legislation  relating  to  accidents  should  have  as  its  main 
object  the  lessening  of  casualties.  The  adjustment  of  money 
responsibility  for  the  resulting  financial  loss  must  ever  be 
made  subordinate  to  this  end.  The  employer,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  urges  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  desired  by 
his  employes,  that  only  when  the  employe  bears  the  larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  accidents  will  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  casualties  and  secure  faithful  service.  Hence  he  argues 
that  increased  employer's  liability  for  accidents  tends  to  make 
those  accidents  more  common.  It  is,  therefore,  a  curse  to  the 
workman  and  an  injury  to  the  community.  In  support  of  his 
assertion  he  cites  the  many  instances  of  carelessness  of  work- 
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men  which  have  come  under  his  observation.  It  is  true  that 
the  cases  of  carelessness  thus  cited  do  seem  to  support  the 
theory  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  toiler  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  accidents  which  fall  to  his  lot.  But,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  all  the  experience  of  the  modern 
world,  these  cases  are  found  to  be  exceptional.  In  opposi- 
tion to  them  must  be  placed  the  facts  just  referred  to.  The 
statistics  of  British  factory  accidents  and  the  invention  and 
use  of  safety  devices  in  the  United  Spates  alike  show,  on  a 
large  scale,  how  increased  responsibility  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers materially  aids  in  lessening  the  hazard  of  factory  life. 
The  most  marked  illustration  of 'this  fact  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  world  is  that  furnished  by  the  results  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  present  system  for  the  inspection  and  insur- 
ance of  steam  boilers  and  passenger  and  freight  elevators. 

The  first  of  these  systems  to  be  introduced  was  that  for  the 
periodical  inspection  of  steam  boilers.  Before  its  introduction 
the  responsibility  for  accidents  practically  rested  wholly  with 
the  engineer  in  charge.  If  a  boiler  exploded  the  engineer,  as 
a  rule,  was  killed.  Here,  if  anywhere,  should  we  find  the 
best  results  following  the  responsibility  of  the  employe.  With 
the  certainty  of  death  before  him,  in  case  of  accident,  there 
should  have  been,  according  to  the  employer's  theory,  a  com- 
plete immunity  from  such  casualties.  The  facts  contradict 
that  theory.  In  spite  of  the  known  peril  of  the  engineer, 
hundreds  of  explosions  occur  each  year,  as  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were 
destroyed.  The  responsioility  of  the  employe  did  not  secure 
that  employe  or  his  master  from  any  of  the  hazard  of  boiler 
explosion.  After  a  time  the  scientific  and  business  world  began 
to  appreciate  this  fact.  They  saw  that  there  were  involved  in 
these  explosions  other  and  greater  elements  of  hazard  than 
those  which  the  average  engineer  knew  how  to  avoid.  They 
saw  the  need  of  periodical  and  scientific  tests  of  the  boiler  by 
experts.  They  beheld  the  value  of  scientific  rules  for  avoiding 
explosions  and  the  need  of  enforcing  such  rules.  Perceiving 
these  things,  men  devised  the  modern  system  of  boiler  indem- 
nity insurance.  The  practical  working  of  that  system  has 
demonstrated  this  fact.  Increase  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  for  accidents  lessens  casualties.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  established  by  practical  experience  that 
no  wise  or  prudent  business  manager  is  justified  in  the  case 
of  steam  boilers  of  allowing  the  responsibility  for  explosions 
to  rest  with  the  engineer.  If  he  would  lessen  his  hazard  from 
such  explosions,  he  must  take  upon  himself  all  responsibility. 
At  least  he  must  take  it  all  aw^ay  from  the  engineer.  Having 
taken  upon  himself  all  possible  responsibility  for  boiler  explo- 
sion, the  wise  employer  of  to-day  calls  to  his  aid  the  use  of 
scientific  tests  and  rules  of  managing  boilers  furnished  by  these 
indemnity  companies.  Doing  so  he  practically  prevents  acci- 
dents, and  at  the  same  time  protects  himself  and  his  employes 
completely  from  anj-  financial  loss  by  possible  boiler  explosion 
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In  the  foregoing  case  is  fairly  presented  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  employe's  and  employer's  responsibility  for 
accidents.  A  responsibility  should  rest  upon  the  laborer  for 
the  results  of  his  acts  and  neglects.  Such  a  responsibility 
does  tend  to  beget  careful  work  and  does  aid  in  lessening 
accidents,  as  the  employer  argues.  The  careful  engineer  can 
do  much  to  avoid  boiler  explosions.  But  this  carefulness  of 
the  engineer  is  but  a  small  factor  in  preventing  accidents  when 
compared  with  the  scientific  tests  and  the  business  precautions 
brought  into  activity  by  the  best  of  the  boiler  indemnity  insurance 
companies.  Capital,  and  not  labor,  is  the  party  at  interest 
which  can  secure  these  aids.  Hence  capital  should  assume  the 
hazard  of  accidents,  and  by  so  doing  save  money  as  has  been 
proven  possible  with  boiler  inspection. 

The  inspection  of  passenger  and  freight  elevators  illustrates 
the  same  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  capital  for  acci- 
dents. Without  legislation  upon  the  subject  employers  find 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  allow  their  elevator  employes  longer 
to  be  responsible  for  possible  accidents.  They  assume  this 
responsibility  for  themselves  by  the  payment  of  the  premium 
for  insurance.  The  resulting  experience  of  the  world  justifies 
the  wisdom  of  the  step.  With  elevators  as  with  steam  boilers 
the  increased  responsibility  of  the  employer  is  attended  with 
a  lessening  of  accidents.  By  assuming  the  fullest  responsibil- 
ity in  these  cases  the  employer  gains  much  greater  financial 
immunity  than  he  would  possess  were  all  his  present  legal 
liability  for  damages  to  his  injured  workmen  abolished.  The 
employed  are  correspondingly  benefited.  This  must  ever  be 
the  result  of  introducing  juster  methods  of  dealing  with  any 
of  the  perplexing  questions  between  labor  and  capital. 

INCIDENTS  OF  BUREAU  WORK. 

In  its  inspection  of  factories  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has,  by  its  officers,  noted  many  facts  bearing  upon  this  general 
subject.  Some  of  those  facts  are  negative  in  their  character. 
Tney  simply  show  how  little  men,  as  a  whole,  will  do  to  pre- 
vent accidents  unless  they  find  some  financial  motive  for  so 
doing.  Reference  was  made  on  page  41  to  a  manufacturer  who 
had  secured  indemnity  insurance  protecting  him  against  loss 
in  case  any  of  his  workmen  suffered  damage  by  accident. 
Requested  to  guard  his  dangerous  machinery  this  man  declared, 
with  oaths,  that  he  would  not,  since  he  would  save  nothing 
thereby.  Several  cases  of  the  same  kind,  though  none  of  them 
so  aggravated,  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau.  To 
be  sure,  many  persons  with  similar  indemnity  insurance  have 
been  the  most  ready  of  our  manufacturers  to  adopt  safety 
devices.  But  the  great  majority  of  these  latter  have  had  more 
or  less  previous  expense  or  litigation  over  injuries  to  their 
workmen.  In  one  way  or  other  they  had  seen  the  financial 
value  of  using  all  practicable  means  of  avoiding  casualties.  The 
case  of  a  man  refusing  to  guard  machinery,  because  he  was 
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protected  by  indemnity  insurance,  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
Many  times,  when  the  inspector  of  the  Bureau  has  called  the 
attention  of  factory  owners  to  the  need  of  guards  for  his  es- 
tablishment, he  has  received  this  reply:  "We  are  secured  by 
indemnity  insurance."  When  to  this  the  inspector  has  said: 
"All  true,  but  that  can  be  no  reason  for  not  guarding  danger- 
ous machinery  and  places."  The  owner  says:  "Oh,  yes,  that 
is  so."  He  will  not  argue  the  question  with  the  inspector,  but 
the  average  man  who  thus  refers  to  his  indemnity  insurance 
never  guards  his  factory.  In  fact  so  many  factory  owners 
have  made  these  replies  and  never  shown  any  interest  in  less- 
ening accidents  in  their  establishments  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  associate  their  non-liability  from  loss  and  their  neglect 
to  provide  guai'ds  for  avoiding  accidents. 

Another  line  of  facts  coming  under  the  constant  observation 
of  the  Bureau  should  be  referred  to  in  this  connection,  although 
spoken  of  at  length  in  Chapter  I  and  the  introduction.  The 
average  workingman  shows  great  unwillingness  to  adopt  even 
the  best  of  safety  devices,  when  these  devices  are  new  or  previ- 
ously unused  by  him.  He  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  or 
the  ability  to  fully  comprehend  his  liability  to  casualty,  or  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  means  suggested  to  avoid  the  same. 
Then,  again,  the  present  industrial  system  forces  the  average 
workman  to  be  careless  or  indilferent  to  personal  hazard. 
The  secretary  of  the  International  Furniture  Worker's  Union 
of  the  United  States,  in  speaking  of  this  carelessness  and  its 
resulting  loss  of  life  and  limb,  says:  "Look  at  the  fingers  of 
the  machine  hands  of  our  trade,  or  of  the  cabinet-makers  who 
are  obliged  to  work  on  machines.  How  few  there  are  to  be 
found  that  are  not  maimed.  Yet  we  often  hear  it  said  that  it 
is  their  own  fault, — that  they  are  too  careless.  But  whenever 
we  look  beneath  the  surface  what  do  we  find?  In  almost  every 
case,  where  the  workman  neglect  to  make  use  of  appliances  of 
safety,  the  real  cause  may  be  found  in  the  constant  hurrying, 
the  everlasting  admonitions  to  save  time.  In  this  way  a  man 
is  made  to  feel  that  the  foreman  does  not  like  to  see  him  spend 
any  time  to  save  his  limbs.  Such  a  man  may  be  blamed,  of 
course,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  an  isolated  individ- 
ual, he  can  do  nothing  against  the  evil.  *  *  *  That  evil 
arises  from  the  competitive  system  of  modern  factory  life." 
Now,  whether  the  foregoing  explanation  of  this  leader  of  f ac 
tory  workmen,  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations,  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  this  fact  is  evident.  Everywhere  we  find,  with 
variations  and  extensions,  the  conditions  relating  to  per- 
sonal hazard  which  prevailed  with  steam  boilers  and  eleva- 
tors before  the  introduction  of  boiler  and  elevator  insur- 
ance. Individual  carefulness  is  a  factor  in  avoiding  accidents, 
but  it  is  not  comparable  in  value  with  that  of  the  means, 
methods  and  rules  for  avoiding  them  which  are  developed 
by  a  scientific  study  of  the  subject.  If  accidents  are  to  be 
eliminated  from  factory  and  railroad  life,  it  can  only  be  as  the 
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result  of  such  a  study  and  the  introduction  of  methods  allied  to 
those  now  in  vogue  with  reference  to  boiler  and  elevator  insur- 
ance. Scientists  and  students  must  devise  ways  of  lessening  or 
avoiding  accidents.  Business  men  must  organize  companies  to 
prevent  factory  accidents,  as  now  they  seek  to  avoid  boiler  ex- 
plosions. The  employer  will  then  pay  for  indemnity  as  at 
present,  but  the  premium  paid  will  be  expended,  not  as  now,  in 
fighting  the  claims  of  the  wage  earners,  but  in  practical  meas- 
ures for  doing  away  with  casualties.  In  other  words,  the  aver- 
age employer,  instead  of  striving  to  shirk  or  evade,  in  one  way 
or  other,  his  financial  responsibility  for  accidents,  as  he  does 
now,  must  fully  assume  the  same.  He  must  not  seek  any  im- 
munity by  reason  of  the  carelessness  of  his  workingman.  In- 
stead he  must  lessen  or  destroy  the  possible  power  of  that 
carelessness  for  mischief.  He  must  call  to  his  aid  in  this 
undertaking  all  possible  knowledge,  skill  and  intelligence  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  Only  by  this  method  has  the  race  in  the 
past  made  any  practical  progress  in  lessening  accidents.  Many 
illustrations  of  this  fact  have  already  been  presented.  The 
increased  legal  liability  of  employers  in  England,  following  the 
enactment  of  the  British  liability  law  in  1880,  thus  decreased 
the  hazard  of  factory  life.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dent damage  suits  in  America  aided  in  introducing  safety  de- 
vices. The  complete  assumption  of  financial  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  his  boilers  and  elevators  by  the  employer  has  been 
attended  with  like  beneficent  consequences.  So  all  along  the 
line.  The  facts  presented,  the  outcome  of  legislation  affecting 
great  nations,  and  the  experience  of  thousands  who  have  prof- 
ited by  boiler  and  elevator  insurance,  alike  bear  witness  that 
increased  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers  for  accidents 
has  been  and  is  a  great  and  desirable  factor  in  lessening  the 
physical  hazard  which  surrounds  the  wage  earner  of  the 
present. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 

But  by  what  methods  or  along  what  lines  can  best  be  secured 
this  extension  of  the  employer's  responsibility  for  damages  to 
his  workmen  by  accident?  Here  is  a  question  which  involves 
in  its  correct  answer  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  $150,000,- 
000  of  our  nation's  annual  loss  by  causalty.  Many  principles 
are  involved  in  the  correct  and  hence  final  settlement  of  this 
great  factor  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed.  Legis- 
lation should  consider,  not  only  how  to  lessen  accidents,  but 
how  to  give  the  largest  practical  financial  relief  to  the  injured 
workmen  and  with  the  least  possible  resulting  burden  upon 
capital. 

The  modern  world  has  been  legislating  upon  this  subject  for 
about  forty  years,  although  most  of  the  laws  enacted  have  been 
passed  since  1870.  This  legislation  was  in  most  states  preceded 
by  a  series  of  decisions  by  the  courts  concerning  the  legal  lia- 
bility of  the  employers  for  damages  by  accidental  injuries  to 
their  employes.    Those  decisions  had  departed  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  rules  of  equity  applied  in  cases  of  injury  to  person  and 
property.  They  were  based  upon  the  following  ideas,  assumed 
as  economic  and  legal  principles:  "The  employe,  in  a  danger- 
ous occupation,  takes  upon  himself  all  the  ordinary  risk  inci- 
dent to  the  business.  In  his  terms  of  service  there  is  an  im- 
plied contract  by  which  in  his  wages  he  is  paid  for  that  risk." 
A  further  idea  associated  with  these  two  so-called  principles 
of  law  was  this:  The  workman's  diligence  and  caution  is 
stimulated  by  the  fact  of  his  responsibility  for  personal  injuries. 
The  first  enunciation  of  these  foregoing  principles  as  accepted 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  was  made  not  far  from  IS 30 
Their  application  to  the  settlement  of  damage  suits  brought  by 
injured  workmen  against  their  employers  did  not  aid  in  lessen- 
ing causalties.  They  did  not  secure  more  faithful  service  for 
the  master,  neither  did  they  aid  in  protecting  him  from  losses 
by  accident.  They  merely  left  the  injured  workman  without 
financial  relief.  They  crippled  him  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  this  without  giving  to  the  employer  any  corre- 
sponding benefit.  Much  hardship  and  needless  suffering  was 
thus  imposed  upon  the  wage  earners.  Perceiving  this  fact  the 
state  of  Georgia,  in  1856,  modified  the  foregoing  rule  of  the 
common  law  concerning  the  non-liability  of  employers.  This 
law,  however,  only  affected  railroad  employes.  It  enacted  that 
"the  several  railroad  companies  *  *  *  .  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  damages  to  any  officer,  agent  or  employe  of  such  company 
who  may  be  injured  while  in  the  service  of  such  company  by 
the  carelessness,  negligence  or  improper  conduct  of  any  of  said 
companies,  or  of  the  officers,  agents  or  employes  of  said  com 
panics,  by  the  running  of  the  cars  or  engines  of  any  of  the  said 
companies."  This  statute  also  provides  that  "if  the  person  in- 
jured is  himself  an  employe  of  the  (railroad)  company,  and  the 
damage  was  caused  by  another  employe,  and  without  fault  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his  employment 
by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  recovery." 

Iowa,  in  1862,  began  legislating  along  the  same  line.  Its 
legislature  in  that  year  enacted  that '  'every  corporation  operat- 
ing a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
person,  including  employes  of  such  corporations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of 
the  engineers  or  other  employes  of  the  corporation,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commission  or 
omission,  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employes,  when 
such  wrongs  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and 
operation  of  any  railway,  on  or  about  which  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed, arid  no  contract  which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be 
legal  or  binding. "  ^ 

Many  other  states  of  the  American  Union  have  in  like  man- 
ner modified  the  principles  of  common  law  for  the  regulation 
of  employer's  liability.  Most  of  this  legislation  has  been  sub- 
sequent to  1870.  Minnesota,  in  1887,  passed  a  law  entitled 
'  'An  act  to  define  the  liabilities  of  railroad  companies  in  relation 
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to  damages  sustained  by  their  employes. "  This  law  constitutes 
Chapter  13  of  the  General  Laws  of  1887.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating 
a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained  within  this  State,  and 
no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation  between  such  corporation  and 
any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sustained  by 
an  employe,  agent  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to  public 
travel  and  use." 

Of  European  countries  Germany  seems  to  have  led  all  the 
others  in  legislation  relating  to  this  subject.  Many  of  the 
minor  states,  which  later  became  merged  in  the  German 
Empire,  had,  before  1870,  enacted  various  employer's  liability 
laws.  All  this  local  legislation  was,  after  the  creation  of  the 
empire,  superseded  by  the  Imperial  Liability  Act  of  June  7, 
1871.  No  particular  attention  has  ever  been  given  in  America 
to  this  early  German  legislation.  Labor  in  the  United  States 
is  organized  on  the  same  basis  with  that  made  use  of  in  Great 
Britain.  This  fact  has  brought  British  labor  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  American  working  people  far  more  than  that  of 
Germany  or  of  any  other  country.  England  is  from  this  fact 
supposed  by  most  people  to  have  led  and  to  be  still  leading  in 
all  measures  for  the  practical  relief  of  the  toiling  masses.  This 
is  in  some  degree  a  mistake.  Germany  passed  its  general 
liability  law  in  1871.  England  enacted  its  first  similar  law  in 
1880.  German  experience  with  these  laws  is  longer  in  years 
and  should  be  given  greater  consideration  than  that  of  Great 
Britian.  The  results  of  German  experiments  with  the  liability 
laws  and  allied  legislation  will  now  be  considered  at  length  in 
connection  with  the  same  problem  in  other  lands. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY  LAWS. 

One  result  of  all  this  legislation  is  good  and  has  already  been 
referred  to.  It  has  hastened  the  movement  for  the  introduction 
of  safety  devices  and  secured  better  rules  of  superintendence 
of  workmen.  It  has  thus  indirectly  lessened  accidents.  The 
other  effects  of  this  legislation  have  been  disappointing.  The 
wage  earners  have  no  where  secured  the  practical  relief  which 
they  fondly  hoped  would  follow  the  passage  of  these  laws. 
Many  causes  have  conspired  to  bring  about  the  hitherto  prac- 
tical failure  of  this  class  of  legislation.  In  England,  Germany, 
and  America,  after  the  passage  of  these  laws,  factory  owners 
and  others,  in  engaging  their  help,  required  them  to  sign  con- 
tracts relieving  the  employer  from  all  damage  by  reason  of  ac- 
cidental injury  while  in  their  service.    The  law^  is  thus  nulli- 
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fied  and  all  its  possible  benefits  destroyed  at  one  stroke  of  the 
pen.  These  contracts  are  in  use  in  all  sections  where  they 
have  not  been  expressly  forbidden  by  statutory  law. 

Another  fact  about  these  laws  that  make  them  so  disappoint- 
ing to  the  toilers  is  that  they  are  not  self-operating.  They  do 
not  directly  secure  any  thing  to  an  injured  person.  If  the 
employer  objects,  the  injured  employe  can  secure  nothing  ex- 
cepting by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  a  suit  at  law.  Now, 
a  law- suit  is  a  sort  of  luxury  which  only  the  very  rich  man  can 
afford.  No  poor  person  should  begin  such  a  suit  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact  many  em- 
ployers never  pay  an  injured  workman  unless  compelled  to  by 
decree  of  the  court.  Further,  employer's  liability  insurance 
companies  are  organized  with  great  capital.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  these  companies  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  injured 
workmen  to  recover  anything  beyond  the  wish  or  will  of  the 
employer.  As  a  consequence  no  workingman  ever  brings  a 
suit  for  an  injury  involving  only  a  small  loss.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  can  better  afford  to  do  noth- 
ing about  a  minor  hurt  than  spend  twenty-five  dollars  to  re- 
cover ten.  This  same  question  of  cost  of  litigation  induces  the 
average  honest  workman  who  is  seriously  injured  to  compro- 
mise his  claims.  He  accepts  almost  any  beggarly  pittance 
rather  than  risk  the  chances  of  a  suit  at  law. 

These  laws  give  no  relief  for  cases  involving  any  measure  of 
contributory  negligence.  Such  cases  make  up  about  one-half 
of  all  casualties.  Hence  the  theoretical  benefit  of  these  lia- 
bility laws  may  be  said  to  cover  about  one-half  the  casualties 
of  workingmen.  But  in  practice  that  amount  of  benefit  never 
is  realized.  Rather  than  have  a  law-suit  the  workman  sur- 
renders his  claims  by  reason  of  all  minor  injuries.  He  also, 
for  the  same  reason,  in  a  great  share  of  the  serious  hurts,  com- 
promises his  claims  for  a  pittance.  Thus  he  loses  or  at  least  fails 
to  receive  anything  for  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  benefits 
which  he  feels  he  is  honestly  entitled  to  by  the  terms  of  the 
statutes.  But  this  does  not  state  all  the  disappointment  by  rea- 
son of  this  litigation.  Of  the  cases  which  go  into  court  and  in 
which  a  verdict  is  secured  for  the  plaintiff,  one-half  of  the  judg- 
ment is  consumed  in  lawyers'  fees  and  court  expenses.  On  the 
whole,  the  body  of  injured  wage  earners  receive  for  their  hurts 
the  equivalent  of  from  one- sixth  to  one- third  the  relief  which 
theoretically  should  fall  to  their  share  by  the  terms  of  these  lia- 
bility laws.  Or  when  allowance  is  made  for  accidents,  in  which 
contributory  negligence  has  a  part,  the  injured  workers,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  bear  from  five-sixths  to  nine- tenths 
of  the  loss  by  their  accidents.  The  cost  to  the  employers, 
however,  is  not  correspondingly  reduced  since  they  have  to 
sustain  the  army  of  lawyers  who  fatten  upon  this  class  of  liti- 
gation. They  expend  for  court  expenses  and  lawyer's  fees 
sums  which  would  go  far  towards  giving  the  workers  all  or 
even  more  than  is  usually  asked  in  their  behalf. 
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But  while  these  laws  have  thus  proved  so  disappointing  to 
the  wage  earners,  they  have  become,  at  the  same  time,  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  employers.  They  have  developed  a  class  of 
lawyers  who  make  a  specialty  of  damage  suits.  Some  of  these 
lawyers  have  secured  a  reputation  of  not  being  over-scrupulous 
in  their  methods.  The  employers  charge  that  false  testimony  is 
often  manufactured  for  these  damage  suits.  Possibly  the  in- 
jured and  their  friends,  seeing  how  little  justice  there  is  in  the 
present  arrangement,  as  outlined  above,  are  greviously  tempted 
and  are  not  over-scrupulous  in  stating  before  the  court  the 
facts  involved.  There  are,  without  question,  wrongs  and  evils 
on  both  sides.  Each  side  sees  those  under  which  it  loses  and 
is  hardly  in  the  mood  to  consider  the  complimentary  facts. 
The  whole  situation  is  fraught  with  evil  and  wrong.  The 
employer  is  always  confronted  with  the  professional  damage 
lawyer.  He  is  vexed  and  annoyed  with  the  increasing  demand 
of  his  workmen  for  relief  when  hurt.  He  avails  himself  of  all 
tricks  and  devices  possible  in  the  business  and  legal  world  to 
escape  from  as  much  of  his  legal  responsibility  to  the  injured 
as  he  can.  The  employe  on  his  side  suffers — obtains  no  ade- 
quate relief  or  satisfaction.  He  becomes  more  discontented. 
Bad  feelings  of  mutual  hatred  and  distrust  arise  between  em- 
ployer and  employe.  These  parties  are  placed  in  a  position  of 
chronic  antagonism.  And  so  it  will  continue  until  a  measure 
of  relief  to  injured  workpeople  is  provided  that  is  just  to  all 
concerned. 

The  experience  with  these  laws,  as  detailed  above,  demon- 
strates the  great  need  of  some  better  practical  method  of  giving 
relief  to  those  suffering  from  accidental  injuries.  What  the 
injured  wage  worker  or  his  family  are  to  receive  should  be  paid 
promptly  and  with  no  accompanying  expense,  and  with  as  little 
red  tape  and  uncertainty  as  possible.  They  should  receive  it, 
not  as  an  alms,  but  as  something  which  they  can  demand  under 
the  same  surroundings  and  conditions  attending  the  payment 
of  their  daily  wages. 

GERMAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

As  a  nation  the  Germans  were  the  first  to  realize  the  practical 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  employer's  liability  laws.  They 
also  comprehended  the  real  needs  of  the  wage  earners  as  stated 
above.  They  had  enacted  an  imperial  employers  liability  law 
in  1871.  Similar  laws  had  previously  been  in  force  in  Prussia 
and  some  other  states  before  that  time.  They  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  such  laws  for  twenty  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain  and  before 
there  was  much  legislation  of  the  same  nature  in  America. 
During  those  same  years  there  sprang  up,  in  various  portions 
of  the  realm,  societies  of  employers  and  employes,  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  workers  the  benefits  of 
accident  insurance.    The  practical  good  following  the  workings 
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of  these  associations  was  so  much  greater  than  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  liability  laws  that  the  Germans  were  led  to 
establish  their  present  system  of  compulsory  accident  in- 
surance. The  law  for  the  establishment  of  that  system  was 
passed  July  4,  1884,  and  went  into  effect  for  the  whole  empire 
Oct.  1,  1885.  The  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  wage  earners  are  carried  out  by  means  of  Berufsgenossen- 
schaften,  or  trade  associations  of  employers.  The  formation  of 
such  associations  was  at  first  compulsory  in  only  a  few  indus- 
tries, but  is  now  obligatory  in  most  of  such  industries.  This 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  workmen  insured  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1890.  This  was  13, 619, 750.  The  organization  of  thesfe  trade 
associations  "is  effected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  employers 
Interested,  which  takes  place  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Bureau.  After  this,  by-laws  are  adopted 
for  their  administration  and  the  discharge  of  their  legal  duties, 
which  include  the  collection  of  the  necessary  funds  for  current 
expenses,  raised  yearly  from  the  employers  alone,  by  contribu- 
tions apportioned  on  the  basis  of  wages  and  salaries  earned  in 
the  respective  establishments  by  the  persons  insured,  and  on 
the  basis  of  'danger  tariffs.'" 

These  accident  associations,  out  of  the  funds  collected  by 
them,  pay  certain  fixed  indemnities  to  the  workmen  injured, 
and  in  case  of  death  to  his  representatives.  They  act  in  con- 
nection with  another  class  of  associations  existing  to  give  the 
workmen  protection  and  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  and  disa- 
hility  arising  therefrom.  When  a  workman  is  injured  or  is 
sick  he  receives  from  these  sick  associations,  for  thirteen 
weeks,  free  medical  service,  medicines,  etc.,  and  sick  benefits 
equal  to  one-half  of  his  wages.  For  the  support  of  this  sys- 
tem of  sick  insurance  the  workmen  interested  pay  two-thirds 
the  necessary  contributions,  and  the  employer  the  balance. 
If,  then,  a  workman  is  injured  and  is  disabled  from  work  for 
less  than  thirteen  weeks,  he  receives  no  benefit  from  the  acci- 
dent insurance.  He  is  supported  and  cared  for  by  the  sick 
association  to  whose  funds  he  has  contributed  two-thirds.  If 
the  disability  is  more  serious  the  burden  falls,  after  thirteen 
weeks  and  in  case  of  death,  at  once  wholly  upon  the  employer. 
If  the  workman  injured  has  brought  his  accident  about  inten- 
tionally he  forfeits  all  claim  to  indemnity  from  either  the  sick 
or  accident  associations.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  enacted  that 
if  the  employer  or  his  agents  could  have  prevented  the  acci- 
dent the  insurance  does  not  protect  him.  The  association  pays 
the  workman  and  then  proceeds  to  collect  it  back  from  the 
negligent  employer. 

The  injured  workman,  after  being  supported  for  thirteen 
weeks  by  the  sick  insurance,  as  above  described,  is  then  en- 
titled to  the  expenses  of  cure  thereafter  arising  and  to  a  regu- 
lar payment  during  the  continuance  of  his  inability  to  work. 
These  expenses  and  benefits  are  paid  from  the  accident  insur- 
ance fund  managed  by  the  accident  insurance  associations. 
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The  accident  benefits  thus  received  are  usually,  in  case  of  total 
disability,  two- thirds  the  amount  of  the  average  earnings  of  the 
injured  person.  In  case  of  death,  an  additional  indemnity  is 
provided  of  twenty  days  wages  for  burial  expenses.  Pensions 
are  also  granted  to  those  dependent  upon  the  individual  killed. 
The  widow  receives,  until  her  death  or  remarriage,  20  per  cent, 
of  her  late  husband's  earnings.  If  she  remarries  she  would  at 
the  time  receive  three  times  her  annual  pension,  and  the  pen- 
sion would  come  to  an  end.  Each  of  the  children,  up  to  its 
fifteenth  year,  is  given  15  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  wages.  If 
its  mother  is  also  dead  it  receives  20  per  cent.  The  total 
paid  to  widow  and  children  shall  not,  however,  exceed  60  per 
cent.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  the  support  of  parents  and 
grandparents  dependent  upon  the  deceased.  If  continued  disa- 
bility follows  the  accident  and  yet  that  disability  is  not  total, 
the  injured  does  not  receive  the  two-thirds  wage  benefit,  but  a 
proportionately  smaller  payment. 

The  German  accident  insurance  satisfactorily  meets  many  of 
the  requisites  of  the  relief  which  should  be  given  to  injured 
workmen.  It  affords  relief  at  once  and  of  the  character 
specially  needed  at  the  time.  The  injured  are  not  bothered 
about  doctors'  fees  or  medicines.  All  that  is  provided  for. 
The  relief  benefits  promised  in  case  of  disability  are  as  sure  to 
be  paid  as  are  their  weekly  wages.  The  workmen  are  pro- 
tected from  accident  at  all  times.  In  Germany  53  per  cent,  of  all 
fatal  accidents  to  workpeople  occur  in  other  places  and  at  other 
times  than  at  their  daily  tasks.  This  fact  alone  makes  the  in- 
surance worth  twice  what  benefit  can  come  from  liability  laws. 
Then  the  insurance  protects  the  workman  from  the  results  of  his 
own  carelessness  and  ignorance.  This  is  a  further  advantage. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  all  these  factors  and  for  the  prac- 
tical failures  of  liability  laws  already  described  the  fact  is  made 
clear  of  the  superiority  of  insurance  over  liability  legislation. 
Liability  laws  fix  a  certain  indemnity  in  case  of  death  and  cor 
responding  sums  are  supposed  to  be  paid  for  injuries  not  fatal. 
If  insurance  is  adjusted  on  a  basis  such  that  the  death  benefit 
secured  is  the  same  described  in  the  liability  laws,  the  insur- 
ance system  would  afford  from  six  to  eight  times  the  practical 
good  of  the  usual  results  of  the  liability  laws.  To  secure  this 
estimate  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  accidents  to  work- 
men while  not  in  their  employer's  service,  the  expense  of  liti- 
gation and  all  other  kindred  losses  and  deductions  described 
under  the  operation  of  liability  laws. 
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RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED    BY    THE  GERMAN  ACCIDENT  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

The  practical  working  of  the  German  accident  insurance  is 
shown  by  the  two  accompanying  tables,  A  and  B.  They  are 
taken  from  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  of  the  German  Empire 
for  1892.  They  exhibit  the  results  obtained  by  the  system  for 
the  year  1890.  In  that  year  there  were  in  the  nation  13,619,750 
persons  protected  by  the  governmental  accident  insurance. 
The  number  of  accidents  disabling  for  less  than  thirteen  weeks 
was  157,963.  The  persons  thus  injured  were  cared  for  and  re- 
ceived benefits  from  the  sick  associations.  They  received  no 
indemnity  from  the  accident  associations.  The  number  in- 
jured, so  that  their  disability  lasted  longer  than  thirteen  weeks, 
was  42,038.  These  received  indemnity  from  the  accident  in- 
surance. So  also  did  the  heirs  of  the  2,708  persons  who  were 
killed  by  accident.  Those  heirs  were  entitled  to  receive  pen- 
sions so  long  as  they  would  naturally  be  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  deceased.  The  terms  of  those  pensions  have 
already  been  described.  The  number  who,  in  the  year  1890, 
received  those  pensions,  were  11,337.  Those  receiving  perma- 
nent disability,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  etc.,  are  re- 
cipients of  indemnity  the  balance  of  their  lives.  The  number 
of  those  injured  since  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  who  were 
receiving  stated  indemnity  in  1890,  were  58,213.  Out  of  every 
one  thousand  persons  insured  only  14.7,  on  an  average,  or  one 
in  65.3,  were  injured.  Of  that  number  only  3.1,  or  one  for 
every  322.6,  were  disabled  for  more  than  thirteen  weeks.  In 
the  sixty-four  distinctively  Trade  associations  referred  to  in 
the  tables  by  name,  associations  whose  beneficiaries  corre- 
spond to  our  factory  and  mine  operatives,  there  were  390, 622 
firms  or  establishments.  They  employed  4,926,672  persons  on 
an  average  for  the  year.  The  wages  received  by  these  people 
amounted  to  3,183,823,200  marks.  (A  mark  is  equivalent  to 
23.8  cents  United  States  currency.)  The  employers  in  these 
trades  expended  for  the  support  of  the  accident  insurance  of 
their  workmen  the  sum  of  33,304,100  marks.  This  was  nearly 
1.05  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  by  them  to  their  employes  as 
wages.  The  percentage  of  insurance  cost  varied  with  the  oc- 
cupation. In  some  it  was  greater  and  in  others  less  than  the 
average  above  given.  The  Hamburg  housebuilders  paid  for 
insurance  1.37  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  them  as 
wages.  The  rate  usually  charged  a  contractor  and  builder  in 
Minnesota  for  simple  employer's  liability  insurance  is,  at  the 
present  time,  about  one  dollar  per  hundred  of  the  pay  roll,  or 
one  per  cent.  If  that  contractor  takes  out  workingmen's  insur- 
ance, securing  his  employes  half  wages  for  a  year  in  case  of 
accidental  disability,  the  cost  of  that  insurance  and  the  em- 
ployer's liability  together  amount  to  1.87  per  cent,  of  the  an  ^ 
nual  wages.  This  is  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  more  perfect  German  insurance.  A  careful  study  of 
the  facts  relating  to  other  trades  or  callings  exhibits  the 
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same  state  of  affairs .  Germany  accomplishes  these  desirable 
ends  for  her  employers  and  employes,  because  her  laws  free 
them  from  the  burden  of  court  expenses  and  lawyers  fees,  and 
expends  the  money  thus  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
workmen  or  their  heirs. 

METHODS   OF    PAYING  WAGES   IN   DANGEROUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  money  paid  by  the  German  employers  for  accident  and 
sick  insurance  as  that  contributed  by  their  employes  for  the 
latter  of  these  two  objects  is  a  part  of  what  political  econo- 
mists call  "the  wages  fund."  The  theoretical  "wages  fund" 
of  the  writers  is  here,  however,  practically  divided  into  two 
separate  parts.  One  portion,  consisting  on  an  average  for  all 
occupations,  of  about  99  per  cent,  is  paid  directly  to  the  work- 
men as  compensation  for  services  rendered.  This  is  the  only 
money  to  which  any  one,  employer  or  employe,  ever  refers  as 
wages.  It,  however,  does  not  make  up  the  whole  of  the  wages 
fund  of  the  political  scientists.  The  other  part  of  this  fund, 
consisting  of  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  retained  and 
administered  as  an  insurance  fund  to  protect  the  working 
people  from  financial  loss  by  physical  mishaps. 

Here  is  a  disposition  or  management  of  the  wages  fund  prac- 
tically very  different  from  the  one  on  which  were  based  the 
early  decisions  of  the  British  and  American  law  courts  already 
referred  to.  Those  decisions  declared,  as  is  still  claimed  by 
some  employers,  that  in  accepting  service  in  any  occupation  a 
workingman,  by  implication,  contracted  to  assume  all  the 
hazard  incident  to  that  occupation.  Those  early  decisions,  in 
some  respects,  practically  agree  with  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  German  sick  and  accident  insurance  is 
administered.  They  agree  in  assuming  that  the  natural  risk 
or  hazard  of  any  occupation  to  the  workingmen  must  be  borne 
from  the  "wages  fund"  connected  therewith.  They  further 
agree  in  the  thought  that,  when  once  an  employe  has  been  paid 
in  full  all  that  by  right  or  by  law  belongs  to  him  out  of  that  fund, 
he  has  no  further  legal  or  moral  claim  upon  his  employer 
therefor.  He  should  not  demand  nor  be  able  to  collect  any 
compensation  for  damages  by  accident  in  that  occupation  any 
more  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  collect  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  wages  a  second  time  when  he  had,  by  any  mishap,  lost 
it  without  the  direct  wrong  doing  of  his  master. 

But  while  there  is  this  general  agreement  between  some  of 
the  theoretical  principles  of  the  German  insurance  and  those 
involved  in  the  early  decisions  of  the  law  courts,  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  the  workingman,  there  is  a  wide  separation  in 
their  real  application  in  the  two  systems.  In  the  accident  in- 
surance many  practical  questions  are  considered  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  principles  of  political  science  and  of  common  law. 
The  workingman  is  in  no  respect  paid  a  second  time  for  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  compensation  for  labor  performed. 
He  does  receive  his  indemnity  for  accidents  from  the  wages 
fund.    With  these  elements  in  the  industrial  world  unaltered 
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the  workingman  secures  a  great  practical  gain  because  the 
method  of  wage  payments  is  changed  from  the  old  arrange- 
ment and  he  receives  his  share  of  the  wage  fund  in  a  manner 
more  conducive  to  his  permanent  welfare,  more  satisfactory  to 
his  feelings  and  ambitions,  and  more  promotive  of  the  good  of 
society.  The  change  made  is  allied  to  the  one  which  substi- 
tutes all  cash  for  the  old  payment  of  wages  by  barter.  Once 
all  wage  payments  were  made  in  the  products  of  the  field,  shop 
or  store.  It  w^as  thus  in  the  early  days  in  Minnesota.  Every 
large  employer  of  labor  at  that  time  kept  a  store  and  paid  his 
workmen  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  objects  therein  sold. 
That  method  of  payment  suited  for  one  order  of  society  has 
passed  or  is  passing  away.  In  Minnesota  it  has  practically 
vanished  without  the  intervention  of  statutes.  In  other  com- 
munities it  has  had  to  be  swept  away  by  act  of  legislature. 
The  fact  is  called  up  to  show  how  a  system  of  wage  payments, 
when  it  becomes  attended  with  evils  in  its  operation  or  appli- 
cation, must  be  done  away  with.  Wages  must  be  paid,  not 
only  in  full,  but  by  methods  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  all. 
Abstract  principles  of  law  or  political  economy  must  be  ad- 
justed in  practice  or  applied  in  ways  which  are  found  to  be 
most  promotive  of  these  ends. 

Other  pages  of  this  report  have  been  devoted  to  showing 
how,  when  employers  bare  the  financial  risk  of  casualty 
with  boiler  insurance  and  elevator  insurance,  etc.,  the  whole 
community,  as  well  as  the  employer  and  employe,  are  bene- 
fitted. Much  evidence  of  the  same  or  allied  character  was 
presented  in  the  same  connection.  In  view  of  all  that  evidence 
it  becomes  clear  that  any  system  of  wage  payments,  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  common  well-being,  must  leave  practically  with 
the  employers  a  large  share  of  the  financial  responsibility  for 
accidents  to  their  workpeople.  The  method  of  such  payments, 
presupposed  by  the  old  court  decisions  limiting  the  employer's 
liability  in  such  cases,  has  then  in  actual  practice  been  proved 
to  be  very  defective.  It  leaves  the  responsibility  in  the  wrong 
place  and  hence  wherever,  and  so  far  as  it  is  in  actual  use, 
delays  the  movement  in  the  business  world  for  lessening  or 
preventing  accidents.  The  method  of  wage  payments  involved 
in  the  opeiation  of  employer's  liability  laws  is  theoretically 
correct.  It  fails  in  practice,  however,  since  the  average 
injured  workman  only  receives  a  small  share  of  the  compen- 
sation for  injuries  presupposed  by  the  law.  The  law  is  a 
greater  success  in  paying  lawyers  than  for  compensating  dis- 
abled toilers.  The  system  of  wage  payments  involved  in  the 
German  accident  insurance  is  the  only  one  thus  far  devised 
which  practically  secures  this  large  financial  responsibility  of 
employers  to  their  workmen.  It  retains  in  their  hands  a  cer- 
tain small  share  of  the  wages  fund,  about  one  per  cent. ,  to  be 
administered  by  them  for  the  payment  of  all  damages  to 
employes  due  to  the  hazard  of  the  business.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  employers,  as  a  class,  at  any  given  time,  profit 
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financially  by  any  changes  in  the  business  which  lessen  its 
hazard  to  life  and  limb.  The  workingmen  gain  correspond- 
ingly in  their  increased  immunity  from  peril. 

When  all  the  wage  fund  is  paid,  as  was  presupposed  by  the 
old  law  decisions  in  one  payment,  the  workman  was  often  hurt 
under  circumstances  which  sooner  or  later  made  him  and  his 
family  paupers.  An  addition  was  thus  made  to  the  dependent 
class.  Alms  were  supplied  to  them.  The  spirit  of  independent 
self-help  was  destroyed.  Children  came  up  educated  as  beg- 
gars and  alms  takers.  They  recruit  a  vast  legion  of  the 
incompetents  who,  by  receiving  alms,  are  unfitted  to  success- 
fully battle  with  life. 

It  was  an  apprehension  of  these  facts  which  has  led  the 
working  people  in  England  and  in  America  for  more  than  fifty 
years  to  plead  for  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  question.  The 
work  people  have  felt  that  the  whole  trouble  came  from  the 
faulty  decisions  of  the  law  courts.  Hence,  they  have  asked  all 
these  years  for  employer's  liability  laws.  When  one  law 
failed  in  practice  to  help  them,  they  have  advocated  some  more 
stringent  legislation  of  the  same  kind.  The  Germans  tried  to 
help  their  working  people  in  this  way  and  failed  after  a  trial 
of  twenty  years.  They  saw  that  the  trouble  was  not  primarily 
with  the  law  courts  or  legal  decisions.  It  was  with  the  meth- 
ods of  paying  wages — of  administering  the  wages  fund.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  theoretical  law  for  lawyers  and  judges  to 
settle.  It  was  a  practical  subject  to  be  adjusted,  if  at  all,  by 
the  aid  of  the  business  world,  as  we  have  settled  in  America 
the  questions  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  steam  boiler 
and  elevator  accidents.  As  an  eminently  practical  people  the 
Germans,  when  they  perceived  this  fact,  took  the  subject  out 
of  che  domain  of  litigation,  practically  abolished  employers' 
liability  laws,  and  substituted  their  system  of  accident  insurance. 

Such  a  system  of  wage  payment  as  is  involved  in  this  acci- 
dent insurance  of  Germany  does  change,  at  the  outset,  in 
some  occupations,  the  rate  of  compensation  to  work  people  to 
the  extent  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wages  paid  in  that  occupation.  Other  occupations 
are  not  at  the  outset  affected  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the 
change.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  effect  in  any 
occupation  of  such  a  law  it  permanently  does  not  add  to  nor 
take  from  burdens  resting  upon  the  average  employer,  except- 
ing as  it  lessens  the  number  of  accidents.  No  matter  how 
wages  are  paid,  whether  in  one  sum  to  the  employe  or  one 
part  thus  expended  and  another  retained  and  administered  for 
accident  insurance,  they  will  rise  and  fall  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  state  of  trade,  the  condition  of  the  business  of 
any  given  nation  or  occupation  at  any  given  time. 

The  introduction  of  the  German  insurance  did  lessen  the 
number  of  injured  persons  cared  for  by  the  poor  officers  Like 
boiler  and  elevator  insurance  in  America  it  threw,  in  great  de- 
gree, the  responsibility  for  accidents  upon  the  employers  and 
with  like  beneficial  results  for  all  concerned. 
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AMERICAN  SICK  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

Hitherto  little  consideration  has  been  paid  in  America  to 
schemes  of  accident  insurance  for  the  workingmen,  and  for 
this  reason:  American  as  British  workmen  have  been  and  are 
prejudiced  against  them.  They  are  so  prejudiced  mainly  be- 
cause such  insurance  has  been  so  often  used  as  to  remove  all 
or  nearly  all  of  their  employers'  liability  for  their  workmen's 
injuries.  It  has  also  been  so  used  as  to  aid  those  employers  in 
an  effort  to  weaken  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  present 
organizations  of  labor.  Those  various  systems  of  insurance 
and  others,  against  which  no  objection  can  be  urged,  will  now 
be  briefly  considered.  Attention  will  first  be  given  to  certain 
voluntary  associations  of  factory  workers.  Of  these  mention 
will  be  made  of  that  among  the  employes  of  Barnard  Bros.  & 
Cope,  of  Minneapolis.  The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  finan- 
cial exhibit  of  this  association  are  as  follows: 

THE  WORKINGMAN'S  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  AND  AID  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BARNARD  BROS.  &  COPE . 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  help  its  members 
In  the  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  association  to  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  four  directors. 

Art.  3.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association 
and  shall  maintain  order,  and  in  case  of  tie  vote  shall  cast  the  deciding 
vote  and  shall  countersign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  indemnity  money. 

Art.  4.  The  vice-president  shall  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
president  and  shall  assume  the  duties  of  the  president.  He  shall  also  act 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Art.  5.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  association,  and  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  of 
which  board  he  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio,and  shall  prepare  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  association  on  the  first  Saturday  of  April  of  each 
year. 

Art.  6.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  deposit  all  moneys  paid  into 
the  association,  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  upon  written  order  counter- 
signed by  the  president,  and  shall  render  a  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  association  on  the  last  Saturday  of  April,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association,  for  the  previous  year. 

Art.  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  acclamation  and 
shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  to  be  elected.  They  shall 
hold  office  for  one  vear,  or  until  such  time  as  their  successors  shall 
be  elected.  They  shall  decide  on  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  member- 
ship and  decide  all  claims  against  the  association,  and  they  shall  have 
power  to  allow  claims  for  indemnity  where  the  doctor's  certificate  is  lost, 
or  not  procured,  only  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  board. 

Art.  8.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  shall  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  to  be  elected.  They  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  9.  All  elections  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  of 
each  year. 

Art.  10.  The  rules  of  the  association  may  be  changed  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Art.  11.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president,  or 
at  the  request  of  three  or  more  members. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article  1.  The  dues  of  the  association  shall  be  35  cents  a  month  for 
members  of  the  first  class  and  17  cents  for  all  members  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  dues  shall  be  paid  on  the  15th  of  each  month  to  the  15th 
of  the  next  in  advance. 

Art.  2.  The  monthly  dues  to  be  deducted  from  the  monthly  pay  roll 
of  each  member  for  the  month  before  by  the  firm  of  Barnard  Bros,  ik 
Cope,  who  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  association  in  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Saving  Bank. 

Art.  3.  And  the  firm  of  Barnard  Bros.  &  Cope  agree  to  do  all  neces- 
sary office  work  and  bookkeeping,  to  keep  the  affairs  of  the  association  in 
proper  shape  without  charge  for  the  same. 

Art.  4.  In  case  of  sickness  or  an  accident  causing  inability  to  work, 
as  shown  by  a  doctor's  certificate  for  a  period  amounting  to  not  less  than 
six  (6)  in  any  ten  (10)  consecutive  days,  counting  Sunday  in  the  ten  (10) 
days,  but  not  in  the  six  (6)  days,  an  indemnity  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  a 
week  for  members  of  the  first  class,  and  two  dollars  and  one-half  ($2.50) 
a  week  for  all  members  of  the  second  class,  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  (10)  weeks.  Fraction  of  a  week  where  it  is  over  six  (6)  days 
shall  be  paid  pro  rata. 

Art.  5.  In  case  of  death  of  any  member  of  the  association  resulting 
from  sickness  or  an  accident,  a  principal  sum  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

To  the  members  of  the  first  class  ($50)  fifty  dollars,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  second  class  ($25)  twenty-five  dollars.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
member's  wife  or  legal  representative,  and  in  case  of  no  relation  being 
known,  the  association  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  member. 

Art.  6.  Members  shall  be  admitted  when  in  good  ordinary  health,  as 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  the  first  class,  where  they  re- 
ceive not  less  than  one  dollar  a  day,  and  less  than  that  to  the  second  class. 

Art.  7.  In  case  any  member  shall  be  taken  sick  or  shall  meet  with  an 
accident,  he  shall  at  once  notify  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  take 
such  action  as  to  secure  him  the  benefit  from  the  Association  and  decide 
if  he  be  entitled  to  the  same. 

Art.  8,  In  case  the  amount  in  the  treasury  at  any  time  is  not  snfficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Association,  the  money  shall  be  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  on  each  member. 

Art.  9.  In  case  any  member  shall  stop  the  payment  of  his  dues,  he 
shall  forfeit  all  right  to  aid  from  the  Association  after  that  time,  and  his 
name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

Art.  10  Any  member  leaving,  or  for  any  cause  discontinuing  to  work 
for  the  firm  of  Barnard  Bros  &  Cope,  forfeits  all  right  to  the  aid  of  the 
Association  after  such  time  of  leaving. 

Art.  11.  No  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  any  aid 
from  the  Association,  when  the  sickness  or  accident  is  the  result  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  is  caused  by  some  unlawful  act  on  the  part 
of  the  member. 

Art.  12.  Members  on  joining  the  Association  shall  give  their  residence 
and  address  to  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  case  of  removal  to 
another  place,  shall  notify  Directors  of  the  new  address,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  members  and  their  residence  and 
addresses. 

This  association  was  organized  April  3,  1886,  and  has  been 
in  operation  since  that  time.  At  the  outset  the  dues  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  and  the  firm  made  a  present  to 
it  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Then  the  dues  were  advanced  some- 
what to  the  figures  given  in  ar^ticle  one  of  the  by-laws,  and 
since  that  time  the  Association  has  met  all  liabilities  and  accu- 
mulated a  small  surplus  as  is  shown  by  the  following  financial, 
exhibit. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  moneys  and  the  number  of 
benefits  paid  by  the  Workingman's  Mutual  Benefit  and  Aid 
Association  of  Barnard  Bros.  &  Cope,  for  each  of  the  years 
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since  its  establishment.  The  financial  year  closes  with  the 
annual  meeting  which  is  usually  held  the  first  Saturday  in 
April.  These  statements  are  for  the  year  just  closing.  In 
1891  the  annual  meeting  was  held  May  16,  and  thus  the  report 
for  that  year  includes  a  larger  number  of  months  and  that  for 
11B92  a  smaller  than  would  otherwise  appear.  This  explains  in 
part  the  large  payments  of  1891. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

Balance  on 
hand. 

No.  of 
benefits 
paid. 

Assessments. 

Interest. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

$16.30 
269.93 
259.17 
189.28 
271.94 
550.71 
283.91 

$216.78 
278.05 
206.99 
389.72 

$333.21 
464.23 
458.42 

29 
41 
29 

$11.87 
8.22 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  association  there  has  been 
but  one  death  which  occurred  in  the  financial  year  closing  in 
1892.  At  the  present  time  all  the  employes  of  the  firm  are 
required  to  be  members  of  the  Association  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  acts  as  treasurer.  All  other  offlcers  are 
workingmen  and  the  employes  are  left  perfectly  free  to  select 
such  officers  as  they  prefer,  and  those  thus  selected  have  the 
full  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Organizations  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  the  fac- 
tory of  Barnard  Bros.  &  Cope  exist  in  the  factories  of  Johnson 
&  Hurd,  of  Minneapolis,  of  the  Luger  Furniture  Factory  of 
North  St.  Paul,  of  the  North  St.  Paul  Table  Works,  and  in 
many  other  establishments  in  the  State.  In  some  of  these  as- 
sociations, as  with  the  one  given  above,  a  member  of  the  firm 
acts  as  treasurer  and  keeps  all  the  financial  accounts.  In  others 
the  workmen  elect  all  their  officers  from  their  own  ranks  and 
care  for  all  moneys.  In  some  the  employing  firm  makes  regu- 
lar contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  In  others  they 
contribute  nothing  and  only  pay  to  the  appointed  treasurer  the 
sums  which  they  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
each  workman  for  that  purpose.  The  practical  working  of 
these  voluntary  associations  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that 
of  the  sick  benefit  insurance  of  Germany.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  this:  The  American  societies  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  employes.  The  German 
societies  are  under  legal  supervision  and  by  law  the  employers 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance. 

INSURANCE  USED  TO  DEFRAUD  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

These  small  voluntary  associations  and  benevolent  fraterni- 
*ties  like  the  Odd  Fellows  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  objec- 
tions which  so  many  American  working  people  have  to  accident 
insurance  when  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  stringent  em- 
ployer's liability  laws.    Here  are  societies  wholly  managed 
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and  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  working  people. 
They  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  workers  and  their  families 
against  certain  evils  following  sickness  and  accidents.  The 
men  pay  in  their  money  to  secure  this  protection.  One  of  their 
number  is  hurt  and  is  totally  disabled  or  dies.  Such  a  work- 
man may  have  been  hurt  by  the  gross  neglect  of  his  employer 
or  as  the  result  of  some  faulty  order  of  that  employer.  Such 
accidents  frequently  happen  and  the  law  in  either  case  makes 
the  master  legally  responsible  for  the  damage  caused  to  the 
workman.  But  suppose,  when  the  injured  workman  or  his 
heirs  come  to  draw  the  small  sick  or  funeral  benefit  provided 
by  the  association,  the  employer  should  object  to  having  the 
claim  paid.  Suppose  the  employer,  as  Barnard  Bros.  &  Cope, 
was  treasurer  and  should  say,  "you  can  have  the  money  by 
signing  a  receipt  therefor  and  also  executing  a  paper  releasing 
me  in  full  for  all  your  legal  claims  upon  me  for  the  injury  or 
for  back  wages. "  Every  one  would  cry  out  against  the  injustice 
as  well  as  the  petty  meanness  of  the  act.  The  back  wages  be- 
longed to  the  workman  because  he  had  earned  them.  The  bene- 
fit of  the  society  belonged  to  him  since  he  had  paid  for  it  with 
his  own  money.  The  wages  were  earned  under  an  express  con- 
tract that  they  should  be  paid  when  the  work  was  done.  The 
sick  benefits  of  the  society  were  in  like  manner  paid  for  with 
the  understanding  that  the  money  was  contributed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  member.  The  money  belonged  to  the  workman 
no  matter  whether  he  had  paid  it  to  one  of  these  factory  socie- 
ties or  to  the  Odd  Fellows  or  other  kindred  fraternity.  The 
man  has  paid  his  money  for  certain  protection  for  himself  and 
family.  The  employer  of  this  man  may  have  been  the  treas- 
urer of  the  factory  society,  or  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  holds 
money  in  trust  for  a  specified  purpose.  He  must  not  use  or 
rather  abuse  his  position  to  collect  debts  from  another  or  em- 
ploy the  money  in  his  posession  for  his  own  use,  much  less  to 
protect  himself  from  the  results  of  his  own  criminal  act  or  neg- 
lect. The  same  principle  applies  to  any  moneys,  however 
raised,  for  a  specified  purpose  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
another  as  trustee.  The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  unknown 
abuse  of  the  funds  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  of  these  small  fac- 
tory associations  has  been  presented  to  show  the  character  of 
the  objection  of  the  American  workman  to  much  of  the  acci- 
dent insurance  to  which  he  is  asked  or  compelled  by  his  em- 
ployer to  contribute. 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILTY  INSURANCE. 

The  average  employer  has  of  recent  years  protected  himself 
against  damage  suits  by  his  injured  workmen  by  employers' 
liability  insurance.  He  pays  therefor  a  certain  number  of 
cents,  varying  according  to  the  hazard  of  the  occupation,  upon 
every  hundred  dollars  of  his  pay  roll.  This  form  of  insurance 
protects  the  employer  as  it  was  designed.  Of  itself  it  tends  to 
make  the  selfish  employer  less  careful  than  he  otherwise  would 
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be  with  reference  to  dangerous  machinery.  This  feature  of 
this  form  of  insurance  has  already  been  passed  in  review.  It 
suffices  to  say  it  protects  the  employer  but  does  not  benefit  the 
employe.  Many  years  ago  this  fact  was  perceived  by  many 
generous  hearted  employers.  They  were  not  content  to  thus  pro- 
tect themselves.  They  believed  that  they  should  do  something 
for  their  workmen  as  well.  They  purchased  from  the  proper 
companies  insurance  to  a  small  extent  assuring  their  employes 
half  wages  while  injured  by  accident  and  otherwise  protecting 
them.  This  was  an  act  of  justice  and,  like  all  honest  and  true 
acts  in  the  domain  of  labor,  it  proved  to  be  a  wise  one.  The 
ill-feeling  between  employer  and  employe  was  lessened  and  the 
injured  were  not  as  apt  as  before  to  sue  their  employer.  The 
insurance  companies  found  the  hazard  of  employers'  liability 
only  one-half  as  great  with  those  who  were  thus  trying  to  do 
right  as  it  was  with  others.  For  those  who  insured  their 
workmen  the  companies  therefore  reduced  the  former  rate  for 
employers'  liability  insurance  one-half.  This  was  all  right, 
but  the  fact  was  made  use  of  by  selfish  employers  to  introduce 
a  mischievous  practice  in  the  business  world.  They  took  out 
the  same  form  of  policy  of  workmen's  insurance,  but  made  their 
employes  pay  for  the  same.  Ofttimes  these  men  go  farther 
and  collect  from  their  workmen  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  in- 
surance given  and  also  to  pay  the  second  half  of  their  own  lia- 
bility insurance. 

The  statement  is  made  to  the  men,  when  they  are  asked  or 
required  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  part  of  their 
wages  every  month,  that  it  is  to  purchase  insurance  for  them. 
Nothing  is  ever  said  about  any  other  object.  The  insurance 
policies  expressly  call,  in  this  class  of  insurance,  the  employer 
a  trustee  for  his  employes.  He,  by  collecting  money  under 
the  statements  which  he  holds  out  in  person  or  by  his  agents 
in  the  transaction,  makes  himself  the  custodian  of  trust  funds 
as  truly  as  does  the  treasurer  of  the  Odd  Fellow^s  or  of  one  of 
these  factory  associations.  To  use  that  money  thus  placed  in 
his  keeping  by  the  men  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  one 
expressed  in  the  statements  made  to  the  men  is  wrong.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  a  trust,  an  abuse  of  trust  funds. 

The  workmen  pay  money  for  a  certain  object.  They  should 
have  what  they  pay  for.  The  employer  should  be  entitled  to 
no  more.  If,  with  his  own  money,  he  pays  for  a  certain 
amount  of  indemnity  insurance,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  He  must 
not  use  the  money  of  his  employes  in  his  hands  as  trustee  to 
directly  or  indirectly  purchase  that  indemnity.  In  the  old  days 
of  barter,  if  a  business  man  had  a  chance  to  pay  one  of  his 
debts  or  obligations  by  the  transfer  of  some  goods  which  were 
owned  at  the  time  by  his  neighbor,  he  could  do  so.  He  must, 
however,  first  buy  the  goods  before  he  could  use  them  in  the 
trade  to  lessen  or  discharge  his  obligation.  He  was  not  author- 
ized to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  So  in  this  matter  of  indemnity 
insurance.    The  liability  resting  upon  an  employer  by  reason 
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of  the  laws  of  the  land  is  an  obligation.  If  an  employer  wishes 
to  lessen  or  discharge  it  in  a  way  which  wrongs  no  other,  he 
may  do  so.  If  he  wishes  to  lessen  it  one-half  by  a  trade  wherein 
«  he  uses  a  scheme  of  insurance  for  his  workmen,  he  should  be  en- 
titled so  to  do.  One  condition  only  should  be  prescribed,  and 
that  is  the  old  one  of  the  barter.  The  employer  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  steal  the  capital  on  which  he  trades.  He  must,  in  other 
words,  pay  for  the  workingman's  insurance  which  he  uses  to 
lessen  his  first  liability, — his  employers'  liability  insurance  pre- 
mium. If  the  employer  desires  protection  from  that  liability,  let 
him  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  money  as  his  workman  must  pay 
for  his  meat,  clothes,  and  doctor.  The  employer  should  never 
be  permitted  in  this  land  of  fair  play  to  require,  compel,  or  de- 
lude his  workmen  into  a  systematic  payment  or  discharge  of 
his  own  liability.  The  man  of  capital  should  not  complain  of 
the  hardship  of  paying  his  own  debts. 

Let  the  foregoing  abstract  principle  be  illustrated  by  a  con- 
crete example  from  the  modern  business  world.  A  certain 
class  of  employers  are  engaged  in  an  occupation  such  that  to 
insure  themselves  against  their  liability  as  employers  they 
must  pay  a  premium  of  one  dollar  on  every  hundred  of  their 
annual  pay  roll.  If  now  one  of  these  employers  wishes  to  take 
out  insurance  for  his  workmen,  guaranteeing  them  one-half  pay 
for  a  year's  disability,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  liability 
insurance  and  that  of  his  workmen  together  the  sum  of  $1.87  a 
hundred  on  his  annual  pay  roll.  Of  this  sum  one  dollar  repre- 
sents the  actual  risk  of  the  employer  by  reason  of  his  liability 
under  the  law,  the  balance  expresses  the  workingman's  share 
of  the  twofold  insurance.  To  be  sure  these  are  not  the  respective 
considerations  stated  in  the  two  policies  which  are  written  in 
such  cases.  The  premium  for  the  indemnity  policy  is  therein 
said  to  be  fifty  cents  a  hundred,  and  that  in  the  workingman's 
to  be  11.37.  None  the  less  the  actual  consideration,  because 
real  worth  of  cost,  of  the  employer's  policy  is,  as  stated  above, 
one  dollar  a  hundred.  In  reducing  the  amount  paid  therefor  to 
fifty  cents  by  the  arrangement  described,  the  employer  indi- 
rectly causes  his  workingmen  to  pay  for  one-half  of  his  bills. 
Here  lies  the  actual  motive  in  most  instances  for  compelling 
the  men  to  pay  for  this  class  of  workingmen's  insurance.  Not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  employers, who  compel  their  employes  to 
pay  for.  this  insurance,  would  so  constrain  their  action  did  not 
this  transaction  lessen  their  own  insurance  bills  as  previously 
described. 

A  WRONG  DONE  TO  WORKINGMEN. 

Now,  the  above  mentioned  business  arrangement,  though 
the  opposite  of  generous,  is  possibly  strictly  legal.  It  is  mak- 
ing the  poor  man  pay  the  debts  of  the  rich;  the  toiler  to  settle- 
in  part  the  obligations  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  like  all  evil  acts,  opens  the  door  to  positive  fraud  and 
criminal  wrong  doing.  The  act  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Vol.  ii-ii 
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law  and  justice,  though,  perhaps,  within  the  strict  letter  of 
legal  rules  and  maxims.  The  wrong  drift  of  the  whole  trans- 
action is  seen  in  the  criminal  acts  to  which  it  at  last  leads 
some  few  employers.  Not  content  with  collecting  from  their 
men  the  whole  premium  required  for  the  workingmen's  in- 
surance, they  collect  from  them  a  larger  amount,  a  part  of 
which  they  then  convert  to  their  own  use.  Thus,  when  the 
actual  amount  required  each  month  to  pay  the  premium 
of  the  average  worker  in  a  given  factory  is  41  cents,  the 
employer  collects  fifty  cents.  The  insurance  agent  advises  him 
so  to  do  because  it  is  easier  to  keep  account  of  even  dimes 
than  of  odd  cents.  Nothing  is  ever  said  to  the  employes  about 
this  excess.  It  is  not  preserved  in  a  reserve  fund  for  their 
benefit.  The  odd  cents  are  never  carried  to  their  account  in 
the  next  year's  insurance,  but  are  made  to  appear  in  the  profit 
account  of  the  employer.  The  total  amount  thus  collected,  in 
small  monthly  installments  by  some  employers,  is  sufficient  to 
half  or  wholly  pay  for  the  employer's  personal  liability  insur- 
ance. All  this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  contributing  workingman.  He  supposes  that  all  the  money 
collected  from  him  goes  to  pay  for  his  own  insurance,  and 
does  not  know  that  any  part  of  it  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
his  employer. 

Now,  whether  the  sum  collected  from  the  workingmen  under 
a  partial  or  untrue  statement  of  the  facts  is  large  or  small, 
matters  but  littte.  If  the  employer  collects  money  from  his 
workingmen  and  keeps  back  or  conceals,  or  misstates  some  of 
the  facts  about  its  final  disposition,  be  is  obtaining  money 
under  false  representations.  The  insurance  policy  calls  him  a 
trustee  for  his  workingman.  If,  as  a  trustee,  he  collects 
money  from  his  workingmen  and  for  their  use  and  then  uses 
any  part  of  that  moriey  for  his  benefit  he  has  violated  his  trust. 
In  either  case  he  has  placed  himself  on  very  questionable 
ground.  It  is  well  to  note  the  wording  of  the  Minnesota  Crim- 
inal Code  in  relation  to  these  subjects.  That  Code  says,  sec- 
tion 415,  that  "a  person  who,  with  the  intent  *  *  *  to  appro- 
priate the  same  to  the  use  of  the  taker  -*  *  *  obtains  from  such 
possession  by  color  or  aid  of  frandulent  or  false  representation 
or  pretense  *  *  *  or  appropriates  to  his  own  use,  *  *  *  any 
money,  personal  property;  *  *  *  or  as  trustee  *  *  *  or  as 
a  person  authorized  by  agreement,  *  *  *  to  hold  or  take  such 
possession,  custody  or  control,  any  money,  *  *  *  appro- 
priates the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  that  of  any  person  other 
than  the  true  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof, 
steals  such  property  and  is  guilty  of  larceny." 

Can  the  prudent  business  man,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  possible  labor  troubles  of  the  generation,  afford 
to  collect  one  cent  more  from  his  employes  than  he  expends 
directly  for  their  insurance?  Can  the  honest,  well  meaning 
employer  afford  to  compel  his  employes  to  pay  for  one  kind  of 
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insurance  for  themselves  in  order  that  he  may  save  on  another? 
Can  he  truthfully  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  compel,  under  any 
circumstances,  his  employe  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  of  his  bills,  such  as  that  for  his  employer's  liability?  Is  it 
public  policy  to  allow  any  of  these  transactions?  This  last 
question  is  one  for  the  legislature  and  the  courts  to  pass  upon. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  in  this  report  has  striven  to  present  all 
the  facts  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  must  be  added  to  those  preceding  to  make  a  complete 
statement  of  the  wrongs  in  the  insurance  world  to  which  the 
poor  workingman  objects  and  from  which  many  of  them  suffer 
at  the  present. 

Some  employers  and  some  insurance  companies,  when  a 
workman  is  injured  and  comes  to  receive  the  accident  payment 
promised  in  the  policy,  insist  upon  a  condition  which  was  not 
in  the  policy,  nor  in  any  verbal  contract  made  at  the  collection 
of  the  premium.  The  employer  at  such  time  says  to  the  man: 
"Here  is  your  money.  You  can  have  it  if  you  will  sign  this 
receipt  which  releases  the  insurance  company  for  the  insur- 
ance and  also  releases  me  from  all  legal  liability  by  reason  of 
your  hurt."  The  workman  may  say:  "I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  any  legal  or  moral  claim  against  you.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  pay  to  press  a  suit  against  you  or  even  to  ask 
you  to  do  anything  for  me.  But  that  is  nothing  which  con- 
cerns this  settlement  of  insurance.  I  paid  for  the  insurance 
with  my  money  as  I  earned  my  wages  by  my  work.  It  is 
wrong  to  keep  me  out  of  my  just  dues  because  I  will  not  sign 
a  release  for  some  other  claim."  The  employer  will  not  argue 
the  case.  He  simply  says:  "Here  is  your  money,  sign  the 
release  and  you  can  have  it.  If  not,  you  can  have  nothing  from 
me  without  a  law-suit."  The  workman  is  poor  and  cannot 
afford  a  law- suit.  He  signs  the  release  and  hence  surrenders 
his  legal  rights — forced  thereto  by  his  necessities. 

It  is  an  unjust  condition  of  affairs.  These  insurance  policies 
call  the  employer  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  workmen. 
The  transaction  does  make  him  legally  as  well  as  morally  a 
trustee  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  his  contract  in  accordance 
with  which  he  collected  certain  sums  each  month  from  his 
subordinates.  There  were  but  two  conditions  to  that  contract. 
The  men  were  to  pay  certain  sums  each  month.  In  return 
they  were  to  receive  certain  other  sums  in  the  event  of  inj  ury 
by  accident.  The  employer,  as  trustee,  violates  his  trust 
when  he  fails  to  pay  to  the  injured  workman  the  money  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  original  stipulation.  To 
demand  a  release  from  employers'  liability  before  any  money 
shall  be  paid  is  to  change  the  insurance  contract.  It  is  a 
transaction  which  no  court  of  law  would  sustain.  The  employer 
has  no  more  right  thus  to  withhold  insurance  money  in  his 
hands  as  trustee  for  his  men  than  he  would  if  he  were  treas- 
urer of  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  can  not  legally  mix  his  private 
affairs  up  with  his  duties  as  treasurer  or  trustee  of  trust  funds. 
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The  present  abuses  of  this  last  description  are  happily  few  in 
number,  but  the  legislature  should  provide  against  their 
growth  in  the  future. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  AND  LIABILITY  LAWS. 

The  average  American  wage  worker  is  prejudiced  against 
accident  insurance.  The  cause  of  that  prejudice  lies  in  his 
knowledge  of  just  such  abuses  and  wrongs  of  the  system  as 
have  been  detailed  above.  He  sees  and  feels  the  injustice  in 
many  of  these  acts  and  looks  for  relief  to  new  and  more 
stringent  liability  laws  to  be  enacted.  But  can  not  the  idea  of 
accident  insurance  in  America  be  freed  from  these  incidental 
evils  and  wrongs  and  be  made  as  beneficent  a  factor  for  good 
as  in  Germany?  This  is  a  question  which  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man  who  has  given  consider- 
ation to  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  without  regard  to  past 
legislation,  and  sometimes  in  spite  of  it,  accident  insurance  is, 
in  America,  displacing  employers'  liability  in  practice.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  civilized  country  at  the  present. 

A  third,  at  least,  of  the  larger  factory  owners  in  Minnesota 
have  introduced  some  form  of  insurance  for  their  men.  By  that 
insurance  the  employers  practically  do  away  with  the  scope  of 
liability  laws  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  accidents.  They  also 
reduce,  by  the  same  arrangement,  their  financial  liability  one- 
half.  The  movement  of  which  this  is  a  part  is  growing  every 
year.  Accident  insurance  is  bound,  in  some  form  or  other,  to 
ultimately  supplant  employers'  liability  laws  in  the  United 
States  as  it  already  has  in  Germany.  Shall  the  whole  subject 
be  left  to  the  unguided  and  uncontrolled  acts  of  employers 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  most  selfish  and  grasping  of 
their  number  fix  the  customs  of  the  community?  This  is  the 
situation  at  the  present.  The  fair  minded  man  starts  out  by 
paying  for  his  workingman's  insurance,  because  he  knows  it  is 
just  and  right.  His  selfish  competitor  makes  his  men  pay  for 
all  this.  The  difference,  in  some  of  the  Minnesota  factories, 
exceeds  a  thousand  of  dollars  a  year.  Competition  in  the 
business  world  at  last  forces  the  just  man  to  the  pattern  of 
the  mean  one  or  he  must  go  to  the  wall.  Cannot  this  situation 
be  improved?  Shall  not  the  wrongs  just  described  be  remedied 
by  legislation?  Let  the  law  establish  just  regulations  con- 
cerning employers  accident  insurance.  Let  it  require  from 
employers  an  amount  of  insurance  which  will  meet  the  needs 
and  just  claims  of  all  injured  workers.  Then  let  it  establish 
rules  whereby  the  cost  of  that  insurance  shall  be  equitably 
divided  between  the  employer  and  employe.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  be  removed  the  evils  and  defects  of  present  liability 
laws  and  the  wrongs  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  an  unregu- 
lated accident  insurance  for  workingmen. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  GOOD  INSURANCE  SYSTEM. 

The  present  liability  laws  of  Minnesota  establish  $5,000  as 
the  maximum  sum  to  be  collected  as  damage  in  a  suit  when  a 
person  has  been  killed  by  the  act  or  neglect  of  another.  This 
is  about  ten  years  wages  of  the  average  factory  worker  in  the 
State.  Let  this  sum  be  made  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  accident  insurance  to  be  provided  for  the  working- 
man  in  dangerous  occupations.  The  toiler  should,  as  in  Ger- 
many, be  assured,  in  the  event  of  his  total  disability  from  work, 
from  one- half  to  two- thirds  his  wages  so  long  as  the  disability 
lasted.  If  killed,  let  his  heirs  receive,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
equivalent  of  ten  years  wages.  If  he  loses  both  hands,  or  both 
feet,  or  both  eyes,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot,  one  foot  and  one 
eye,  or  similar  total  permanent  disability,  let  him  receive  the 
same  as  is  granted  in  the  case  of  death.  In  the  case  of  death, 
or  this  total  permanent  disability,  the  indemnity  could  be  given, 
as  might  be  proven  by  experience  most  desirable,  in  one  sum 
or  payment,  or,  as  in  Germany,  in  the  form  of  a  life  annuity  or 
pension.  There  should  be  fixed  other  payments  of  lesser 
amounts  in  the  event  of  permanent  disability  of  a  lesser  degree 
as  the  loss  of  one  foot,  or  one  eye,  etc.  Such  insurance  should 
protect  the  toiler  at  home  or  on  the  street,  as  well  as  in  or 
about  his  master's  place  of  work  or  business.  It  should,  as 
modern  fire  insurance,  protect  him  against  his  own  neglects 
and  defaults  as  well  as  against  those  of  his  employer.  For  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  of  protection,  let  the  workman 
pay  his  just  share  of  the  needed  premiums.  The  injured  work- 
man, in  Germany,  for  his  sick  and  accident  insurance,  pays  one- 
third  of  the  cost  and  the  employers  the  balance, — two-thirds. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  true  proportion.  Time  and  experi- 
ence can  alone  definitely  determine  this  question.  If  American 
employers'  liability  laws  were  very  strict,  as  much  so  as  were 
the  German  in  1883,  then  the  German  rule  of  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  accident  insurance  to  be  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer would  possibly  be  just.  On  the  basis  of  the  legislation 
established  in  1887  in  Minnesota,  fixing  the  liability  of  railways 
towards  their  workmen,  the  just  proportion  for  such  an  insur- 
ance fund  would  doubtless  be,  for  factory  workmen,  one -half 
each  for  employers  and  employes,  and  for  those  in  the  train 
service  on  railroads  the  same  as  in  Germany,  two-thirds  for 
the  employer  and  one-third  for  the  employe.  Such  insurance 
would,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  give  to  the  average  oper- 
ative from  six  to  eight  times  the  actual  benefit  or  protection 
derived  from  the  ordinary  employers'  liability  laws  of  the 
United  States.    How  would  it  affect  the  employers? 

EQUITABLE  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS. 

The  occupation  previously  referred  to,  and  for  which  some 
figures  have  already  been  given,  will  be  recalled  in  this  con- 
nection. Employer's  liability  insurance  costs  one  dollar  a  hun- 
dred of  the  annual  pay  roll.    Workingman's  insurance,  guar- 
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anteeing  one-half  year's  wages  in  case  of  total  disability  or 
death,  would  cost,  with  the  liability  insurance,  $1.89  a  hundred. 
This  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cost  of 
a  policy  guaranteeing  ten  years'  wages  to  the  insured  in  case 
of  death  or  total  disability  and  corresponding  lesser  amounts  in 
the  event  of  minor  injuries.  The  cost  of  such  insurance  for 
the  given  occupation  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  under  the  German 
accident  insurance,  is  11.37  per  hundred  of  the  workingmens' 
wages.  Under  our  legislation  and  usages  exempting  employers 
from  so  much  of  their  just  share  of  responsibility  to  injured 
workmen,  we  have  far  more  accidents  in  any  occupation  in 
America  than  in  the  same  kind  of  business  in  Germany.  Hence 
the  cost  of  accident  insurance  at  first  must  be  greater  here 
than  there.  Several  other  factors  might  be  referred  to  which 
have  the  same  general  tendency  of  adding  to  the  present  cost 
of  accident  insurance  in  Minnesota  as  compared  to  Hamburg. 
Possibly  the  cost  here  would  be  nearly  three  times  what  it  is 
there.  Assuming  this  large  excess  of  cost  of  insurance  here, 
we  have,  as  the  cost  of  insuring  ten  years'  wages  to  the  injured 
factory  worker,  the  sum  of  $4.10  per  hundred  of  the  annual 
pay  roll.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
is  secured  wholesale,  as  is  the  present  employes'  insurance  in 
factories  by  their  employers.  If  one-half  of  this  |4. 10  were 
paid  by  the  employers  and  the  other  by  the  employes,  each 
would  have  to  pay  annually  $2. 05  per  hundred  of  the  annual 
wages  of  the  operator.  This  is  four  times  what  is  now  paid 
by  the  employer  who  compels  his  workmen  to  pay  one -half  of 
his  liability  by  means  of  the  insurance  to  which  he  contributes. 
It  is  twice  what  the  employer  now  expends  who  only  bothers 
himself  with  a  policy  for  employer's  liability.  It  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  though  a  trifle  more,  than  the  best  and  most 
generous-hearted  of  our  employers  are  now  doing  for  their 
work  people. 

To  establish  by  law  a  system  of  accident  insurance,  guaran- 
teeing ten  years  wages  in  case  of  death,  etc. ,  and  have  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  resulting  cost  borne  by  the  employers  and 
the  balance  by  the  employes,  would,  at  the  outset,  require  all  em- 
ployers to  do  for  their  wage  earners  the  equivalent  of  what  is  now 
thus  done  by  the  best  men  in  our  midst.  It  would  be  to  level  up 
in  the  industrial  world.  No  longer  would  the  most  selfish  man, 
as  now,  determine  what  shall  be  done  for  the  injured  work- 
man. The  law  of  uncontrolled  competition,  which  now  gives 
the  advantage,  in  the  business  world,  to  the  most  unscrupulous 
employer,  would  be  displaced  by  statutory  regulations  as  in 
Germany.  These  would  make  the  schemer  conform  his  atti- 
tude towards  his  work  people  to  the  standard  voluntarily 
established  by  the  best  employers  in  the  same  relations.  This 
would  be  a  large  gain  to  the  community,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  would  greatly  lessen  the  present  friction  and  dis- 
content in  the  labor  world.  Not  only  would  these  beneficent 
results  follow  this  class  of  legislation  in  America  as  in  Gemany, 
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there  would  also,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  lessening  of  the  financial 
burden  now  resting  by  law  upon  the  employer  by  reason  of 
injuries  to  his  work  people.  This  reduction  would  follow  from  the 
decrease  which  would  be  secured  in  the  present  cost  of  admin- 
istering accident  insurance.  This  is  needlessly  large  in  Amer- 
ica and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  same  expense  in  Germany. 
This  difference  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table. 
It  is  compiled  from  official  American  and  German  insur- 
ance reports. 

COST    OF     MANAGING     AMERICAN     AND     GERMAN  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


America!  Casulty  and  Security... 

American  Employers  Liability  

Employers  Liability  

Equitable  Accident  

Fidelity  and  Casualty  

Standard  Life  and  Accident  

St.  Paul  German  Accident...,  

Total  Seven  American  Com- 
panies   

Total  German  Accidental  busi- 
ness for  1890,(in  thousand  marks) 


Total 
accident 
pre  mi  ums 
received. 


$1,803,973 
187,814 
822,312 
106,894 
l,86.'i,333 
653,443 
56,177 


$4,995,946 
39,248.2 


Net 
amount 
paid  for 
losses. 


$317,302 
46,016 
438,418 
48,861 
679.707 
306, 1.59 
19,958 


$1,856,421 
20,315.3 


Total 
expenses 
of 

m  a  n  a  ge- 
ment. 


$784,596 
76,3.58 
381,680 
.54.946 
979,298 
314.322 
41.792 


$2,632,992 
5,939.9 


Precentages. 


£2^ 


24.3 
24.4 
53.3 
45.6 
36.4 
46.8 
35.5 


37.3 
51  7 


c  a 


247.3 
165.9 
87  1 
112.9 
144.1 
102.6 
209.4 


141.8 

29.2 


m  H 
a  o 


60.1 
40.6 
46.4 
51.4 
51.9 
48.1 
74.4 


52.7 
15.1 


In  compiling  the  foregoing  table,  from  official  reports,  there 
are  included  from  the  American  companies,  under  the  head  of  total 
expense  of  management,  all  expenditures  with  the  exception  of 
sums  paid  as  dividends  on  stock.  In  the  German,  with  the 
same  title,  are  included  what  are  given  under  cost  of  manage- 
ment of  investigation  and  adjustment  of  claims.  In  some 
American  companies  the  sums  received  for  interest  and  paid 
for  dividends  on  stock  are  such  that  the  foregoing  statement 
does  not  really  include  all  their  expenses  which  are  provided 
for  the  premiums.  The  resulting  error,  in  comparison  with 
the  German  insurance,  is  balanced,  however,  by  other  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  making  up  the  German  and  American 
official  reports.  The  foregoing  may  then  be  taken  as  an 
approximately  just  comparison  of  the  economic  results  follow- 
ing the  present  administration  of  accident  assurance  in  the  two 
countries  named. 

If  the  cost  of  management  in  America  were  no  greater  than 
it  is  in  Germany,  then,  for  the  seven  companies  named  above, 
that  cost  would  have  been  decreased,  in  1891,  $1,878,605.  This 
would  make  it  1754,387  instead  as  now  $2,632,992.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  paid  for  indemnity 
for  injuries.  This  saving  would  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance, 
other  factors  remaining  the  same,  over  thirty-five  per  cent. 
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But  with  a  wise  system  of  accident  insurance,  through  proper 
expenditures  for  eliminating  accidents,  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient lessening  of  casualties  to  cause,  with  the  reduced  expenses, 
a  saving  of  one-half  of  the  present  net  cost  of  insurance  for 
employers  and  employes  alike.  The  employer  would  obtain 
complete  immunity  from  all  legal  liabilities  and  from  all  vex- 
atious litigation  at  an  annua]  expenditure  no  greater  than  the 
present  cost  of  employer's  liability  insurance.  In  other  words, 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employe  would  be  a  gainer  by  the 
introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  accident  insurance. 

CHARACTER  OP  NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Accident  insurance  can  be  and  will  be  generally  introduced 
in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It  may,  as  in  Germany,  be  brought 
about  directly  by  legislation  making  it  compulsory  upon  every 
employer  and  employe  in  certain  occupations.  Then  it  can  be 
indirectly  secured  by  the  operation  of  employer's  liability  laws. 
If  the  first  method  was  adopted  a  law  must  be  enacted  modeled 
after  the  general  features  of  the  German  law,  and  yet  with 
those  features  modified  to  accommodate  them  to  the  social  and 
economical  situation  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  law  would, 
for  a  time,  meet  in  America,  as  it  did  at  first  in  Germany,  with 
much  opposition,  both  from  employers  and  employes.  United 
States  Consul  Miller,  in  his  report  to  this  government  in  1887, 
details  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome 
before  the  present  satisfactory  working  of  the  law  was  secured 
in  Germany.  He  states  that  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  in 
1884,  scheming  employers  had  raised,  by  co-operation,  insur- 
ance funds,  which  they  used  to  constrain  their  work  people  to 
remain  in  their  service  and  to  weaken  the  organizations  of  those 
work  people.  When  the  government  established  other  insur- 
ance funds  the  latter  did  '  'not  see  at  once  that  the  new  law,  by 
introducing  a  uniform  standard  for  the  whole  Empire,  rendered 
the  masters  powerless  to  use  the  fund  as  a  weapon  in  indus- 
trial warfare."  Hence  their  objection  to  the  law  at  the  outset. 
All  that  has  happily  passed  away  under  the  beneficent  opera- 
tion of  the  law. 

Some  employers  in  Germany  also  bitterly  opposed  the  law 
for  several  years.  They  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  duties 
imposed  by  it  upon  themselves.  In  the  past  they  had  given 
thought,  and  that  successfully,  to  the  evasion  of  previous 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  employer's  liability.  But  here 
was  a  law  so  simple  and  direct  that  no  evasion  was  possible. 
Hence  their  objection.  The  passage  of  years  has,  in  Germany, 
modified  the  objection  of  even  this  class  of  employers.  The 
law  has  largely  removed  litigation  over  damages  to  injured 
workmen.  It  has  done  away,  in  large  measiire,  with  the  old 
bitterness  of  feeling  growing  out  of  the  former  attitude  of 
labor  and  capital  upon  this  subject. 

Such  or  similar  elfects  would  doubtless  attend  the  passage 
and  operation  of  any  general  system  of  accident  insurance  in 
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Minnesota,  or  in  any  other  state  in  our  Union.  There  would 
first  be  the  objections  from  working  people  and  employers. 
The  first  from  those  of  their  number  who  have  been  and  are 
prejudiced  against  accident  assurance  by  reason  of  the  abuses 
thereof  which  they  have  been  forced  to  endure  at  the  dictation 
of  their  employers.  But  if  the  experience  of  Germany  counts 
for  anything,  in  contrast  with  that  of  all  nations  with  employ- 
er's liability  laws,  it  can  confidently  be  predicted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  prejudice  and  objection  would  vanish. 

VOLUNTARY  ACCIDENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  German  people  make  their  sick  and  accident  insurance 
obligatory  upon  all.  But  probably  the  best  success  in  this 
field  in  America  would  follow  a  law  which  prohibited  the  pres- 
ent abuses  of  accident  insurance  and  yet  permitted,  under 
proper  regulations,  the  employers  of  the  state  voluntarily  to 
organize  accident  associations  similar  to  those  made  obligatory 
in  Germany.  To  this  end  the  employers  of  the  state,  or  any 
number  of  them  so  desiring,  should  be  authorized  to  form  an 
association  for  assuring  their  work  people  in  case  of  casualty. 
The  persons  so  associating  should  have  authority  to  establish 
by-laws  and  rules  for  the  collection  of  money  and  its  disburse- 
ment, and  the  election  of  officers,  etc.  They  should  fix  the 
ratio  of  payment  and  collect  the  needed  dues  from  the  several 
employers,  and  through  them  from  their  employes.  Such  a 
society  should  be  authorized  and  required  to  collect  sufficient 
funds  to  insure  every  employe  in  the  pay  of  the  incorporators 
for  ten  years'  wages  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  total  perma- 
nent disability  from  accident. 

Smaller  and  equally  just  provisions  should  be  guaranteed 
for  those  suffering  from  any  lesser  disability.  The  insurance 
fund  of  such  a  voluntary  association  should  be  secured  from 
equal  contributions  thereto  by  employers  and  employes,  or  two- 
thirds  by  the  employers  and  the  balance  by  the  employes,  as 
might  be  decided  to  be  most  just  or  expedient.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  one  or  both,  should  assist  in  establishing,  from 
year  to  year,  the  rates  to  be  contributed  by  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  They  should  also  receive  reports  of 
all  financial  transactions  of  the  association  and  have  authority 
to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  moneys  for  purposes  not  con- 
templated in  the  act.  Employers  organizing  under  the  provis- 
ions of  such  a  law  and  complying  with  the  same  should  be 
exempt  from  all  legal  liability  for  accidental  injuries  to  their 
workmen,  except  in  instances  where  the  employer  is  guilty  of 
such  acts  or  neglects  towards  his  workmen  as  to  lead  to  his 
prosecution  and  conviction  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land. 
Such  voluntary  associations  should  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  arrange  their  assessments  so  as  to  accumulate  a  sufficient 
reserve  fund  to  guard  against  any  unforeseen  contingency. 
Such  reserve  funds  and  all  other  assets  of  the  association 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  LAWS. 

But  few,  at  the  present  time,  could  probably  be  found  in 
Minnesota  who  would  favor  a  compulsory  system  of  accident 
insurance.  Not  all  persons  would  be  satisfied  with  organizing" 
such  a  voluntary  association  as  has  just  been  described.  Many 
in  our  midst  will,  for  many  years,  look  to  employer's  liability 
laws  for  the  relief  of  working  people  who  have  suffered  phys- 
ical injury  while  following  their  usual  avocations.  Such  laws 
will  be  enacted  for  some  years  yet  in  many  states.  They  will 
all  foster  one  of  two  systems  of  accident  insurance  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  these  liability  laws  are  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  accident  insurance,  they  will  more  and  more 
induce  employers  to  introduce  and  develop  some  of  the  various 
forms  of  such  insurance  as  have  been  described  in  this  report. 
By  them  they  will  practically  nullify  their  individual  obliga- 
tions under  the  statutes.  They  will  make  the  employes  pay 
for  their  master's  liability  under  the  law.  The  more  stringent 
the  statute  in  other  respects,  the  more  incentive  and  hence  the 
more  power  will  the  employers  have  to  thus  use  insurance  to 
transfer  their  own  burdens  upon  their  wage  earners.  In  practice, 
then,  the  workman  will  never  have  his  choice  between  acci- 
dent insurance  and  the  benefits  of  employer's  liability  laws. 
The  trend  of  the  business  world,  the  acts  of  the  large  employ- 
ers of  labor  alike,  are  slowly  creating  a  condition  such  that  the 
only  choice  offered  is  that  between  legitimate  and  regulated " 
insurance  on  the  one  hand  and  illegitimate  on  the  other. 
Liability  laws,  silent  about  accident  insurance,  foster  that  insur- 
ance under  circumstances  f  rought  with  evil  to  the  average  toiler. 

To  protect  the  workingmen  from  the  present  abuses  of  this 
character  liability  laws  should  prohibit  the  following  acts: 
(1)  Employers  should  be  forbidden  to  collect  money  from 
their  employes  for  accident  insurance  unless  the  employer  has 
first  contributed  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  guarantee  an 
injured  person  one-half  wages  for  a  period  of  one  year  in  case 
of  death  or  permanent  total  disability,  and  one-half  wages  for 
all  time  lost  by  lesser  accidents.  When  the  employer  has  thus 
contributed  for  this  amount  of  insurance  for  his  workingmen 
against  accident  he  should  be  permitted  to  collect  from  them 
certain  sums  for  the  same  purpose  providing,  however,  he  con- 
tributes to  the  same  funds  like  amounts  to  those  thus  collected 
from  them.  Further,  such  liability  laws  could  wisely  exempt 
any  employer  from  the  damages  collectible  from  him  under 
their  provisions  in  the  event  of  his  securing  by  this  method  an 
insurance  for  his  workmen  of  ten  years  wages  in  case  of  death, 
etc.,  etc. 

Such  accident  insurance  should  all  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
as  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  association  already  referred  to. 
The  same  officials  of  state  should  have  authority  to  examine 
all  accounts  of  such  insurance  and  correct  all  abuses  as  in  the 
other  instance. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

An  insurance  law  authorizing  voluntary  associations  of  em- 
ployers for  insuring  their  workmen  and  a  good  employer's  lia- 
bility law ,  with  provisions  as  above  set  forth,  would  doubtless 
jointly  open  the  way  for  an  early  development  of  the  true 
American  system  of  dealing  with  damages  resulting  from  in- 
juries to  the  nation's  toilers.  Each  of  the  two  laws  would 
attract  the  attention  of  a  particular  class  of  employers  and 
employes.  The  end  sought  by.  both  is  the  complete  protection 
of  the  workingmen  and  working  women  from  their  individual 
shares  of  the  enormous  waste  of  1150,000,000  by  accidents  in 
the  land  each  year.  These  ends  should  be  sought  by  ways 
least  burdensome  to  capital  and  by  methods  in  accordance  with 
settled  maxims  of  justice  and  equity.  It  should  also  be 
adjusted  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  present  friction  between 
labor  and  capital.  Cannot  these  ends  be  secured  by  such 
legislation  as  has  been  described  in  this  chapter?  Laws  seek- 
ing to  do  away  with  wrongs  now  existing  in  our  midst  and 
herein  narrated  at  length,  and  giving  the  largest  possible 
choice  to  employers  in  adopting  means  and  ways  for  fulfilling 
their  obligations  to  the  workingmen  ? 


PABT  II. 


INTENTIONS  IN  FLOUR  MAKING  MACHINEEY 
AND  THE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  ETC. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  CAUSED  BY  MACHINERY. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  of  society  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution 
owing  to  the  mechanical  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries 
and  kindred  elements  of  progress  which  those  fifty  years  have 
produced.  The  railroad  and  steam-boat  make  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  the  wheat  fields  of  London  and  of  Europe.  The 
steam  engine  and  machinery  oft  enabled  one  person  to  perform 
the  labor  which  was  once  sufficient  to  absorb  the  time  and  en- 
ergies of  more  than  a  hundred.  Some  callings  have  been  more 
affected  by  this  introduction  of  machinery  than  others,  and  yet 
scarcely  an  industry  can  be  found  in  which  muscular  labor  has 
not  been  more  or  less  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  labor 
saving  machinery.  The  fact  that  machinery  tended  to  displace 
human  labor,  led  the  toilers,  as  a  whole,  in  the  past,  to  object 
to  its  introduction.  Often  in  those  times  mobs  attacked  factor- 
ies and  destroyed  the  new  labor  saving  devices.  Such  destruc- 
tion of  machinery  is  seldom  heard  of  in  the  present.  With  the 
passage  of  the  years  the  objection  of  the  toilers  to  labor  saving 
devices  becomes  less  and  less  pronounced.  Many  causes  have 
conspired  to  bring  about  this  result.  In  this  generation  inven- 
tion has  followed  invention  so  rapidly  that  new  avenues  of  em- 
ployment have  been  created  about  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  have 
been  destroyed.  And  yet,  wherever  labor  has  been  displaced 
by  invention  or  discovery,  there  is  always  produced  more  or 
less  temporary  loss  of  employment  and  consequent  suffering. 
There  is  always  thus  a  loss  as  well  as  a  gain  to  the  earths'  toil- 
ers from  each  and  every  invention  which  changes  the  methods 
of  conducting  industry  or  commerce.  It  is  easy  to  see  a  part 
of  these  changes  and  so  form  a  judgment  very  laudatory  of  the 
present.  It  is  quite  possible  to  trace  other  and  opposite  effects 
and  frame  a  jeremiad  indictment  of  all  progress.  Not  one  side 
but  all  phases  of  human  life  and  activity  should  be  considered. 
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The  real  test  of  all  inventions  and  discoveries  at  last  is  this: 
How  have  they  affected  for  good  or  ill  the  life  of  the  millions? 
Who  have  profited  most  by  them,  the  few  rich  or  the  many  poor? 
Not  only  are  wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  be  considered,  but 
methods  of  living,  the  food  and  clothes,  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries for  high  and  low,  cultured  and  ignorant. 

Agriculture  is  the  greatest  single  industry  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Wheat  has  been  and  still  is  the  leading  cereal 
raised  by  the  farmers  in  its  borders.  As  wheat  raising  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  labor  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  so  the 
production  of  flour  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  the  commonwealth.  The  millers  of  Minnesota  led  in 
the  introduction  and  development  of  the  modern  system  of 
making  flour.  That  system  has  displaced  the  old  stones  for 
grinding  grain  and  substituted  for  them  a  combination  of  hard- 
ened steel  rollers.  It  has  introduced  countless  new  devices 
and  inventions  and  applied  many  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  to  the  work  of  making  good  flour.  But  how  have  all 
these  inventions  and  changes,  which  received  their  first  impetus 
for  development  in  Minnesota,  affected  society?  This  is  the 
leading  subject  of  the  investigation  whose  results  are  included 
in  the  pages  of  this  part  of  the  report.  That  this  subject  may 
be  exhibited  in  all  its  relations,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable 
to  give  in  this  connection  a  brief  summary  of  the  different 
methods  of  manufacturing  flour  in  all  ages. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODS  OF  MAKING  FLOUR. 

The  earliest  apparatus  for  making  meal  of  the  various  grains 
used  for  food  was  some  form  of  what  is  called  in  modern  life  a 
mortar.  Originally  this  was  constructed  of  a  hollow  stone  in 
which  the  grain  was  pounded.  Two  forms  of  this  earlier  ap- 
paratus are  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.    Figure  1  is  "a  knocking 


FIGURE  1.    "knocking  STANE"  AND  MALLET  FROM  SHETLAND. 
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stane  or  stone"  from  the  island  of  Shetland.  Into  the  hollow 
cup  in  the  stone  the  grain  is  placed  and  is  then  repeatedly 
struck  by  a  wooden  mallet  also  shown  in  the  figure.  As  the 
blows  fall,  many  of  the  grains  start  out  of  the  cup,  but  a  wo- 
man or  child,  sitting  opposite  the  man  who  wields  the  mallet, 
keeps  constantly  putting  them  back.  Anything  ruder  than 
this  way  of  making  meal  or  flour  cannot  readily  be  found.  And 
yet  this  implement  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  to- 
day for  grinding  barley,  or  making  pot  barley  as  it  is  called. 
Rude  as  it  appears,  this  apparatus  can  be  made  to  do  fairly 
good  work  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  operator. 


FIGURE  2.    PRIMITIVE  MORTARS  FOR  GRIKDINa  OR  POUNDING  GRAIN. 
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In  figure  two  is  shown  another  form  of  the  hollow  stone  or 
mortar  for  reducing  grain  to  meal  or  flour.  In  the  earlier  days 
the  bottom  of  the  pestle  or  pounder  was  covered  with  ridg'es 
and  hence  the  grain  was  in  part  pounded  and  in  part  grated  to 
powder.  The  operator  gave  the  handle  a  rotary  motion  which 
greatly  aided  in  the  success  of  the  work. 

Another  method  of  making  flour,  which  the  earlier  races  em- 
ployed, is  shown  in  figure  three.  It  consists  of  rubbing  the 
grain  between  two  stones.  The  under  one  of  these  is  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  grain.  The  upper  stone  is  held  by  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  who,  by  long  continued  rubbing,  reduces  the 
corn  to  meal. 


FIGURE  3.     PRIMITIVE  METHOD  OF  FLOUR  MAKING. 


For  the  more  successful  operation  of  such  a  set  of  stones  as 
is  shown  in  figure  three  the  upper  stone  must  be  ridged  as  was 
the  pestle  in  the  mortar  shown  in  figure  two.  From  the  ex- 
perience gained  with  these  appliances  men  were  led  to  invent 
the  first  form  of  all  later  stones  for  milling  purposes.  One 
stone  was  made  to  revolve  above  another  and  the  grain  was  re- 
duced to  flour  between  them.  One  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
primitive  hand  mill  or  quern  is  shown  in  figure  four.  It  is  the 
form  which  was  in  use  in  ancient  Palestine. 

The  possession  of  a  mill,  such  as  is  shown  in  figure 
four,  was  very  important  to  every  householder  of  antiquity. 
Moses  forbade  the  people  to  place  their  mills  in  pawn,  for 
that,  he  says,  "is  the  same  thing  as  to  take  a  man's  life  to 
pledge."  This  form  of  flour  mill  or  quern  is  still  in  use  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  savage  and  barbarous 
nations.  It  is  also  in  use  in  places  but  sparsely  settled,  and  in 
which  the  roads  are  poor  and  the  facility  of  transportation 
limited.    Thus  the  quern  is  still  in  use  in  the  mountain  regions 
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FIGURE  4.     ANCIENT  JEWISH  QUERN,  OR  HAND  FLOUR  MILL. 

of  Scotland,  and  also  among  the  small  islands  about  that 
country.  Figure  five  shows  a  quern  from  North  Yell,  in  that 
region.    Similar  ones  are  in  use  in  that  section  at  this  time. 


FIGURE  5.     QUERN  FROM  NORTH  YELL. 
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The  under  surface  of  the  lower  stone  receives  for  these 
mills  little  or  no  fashioning  and  the  level  is  obtained  by  bedding 
it  in  clay.  The  quern,  where  still  in  use,  usually  rests  upon  a 
bench  or  table,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  This  table 
stands  in  the  living  room  or  porch  of  the  house.  In  the  centre 
of  the  under  stone  is  a  hole  through  which  passes  a  piece  of 
wood,  used  as  a  spindle,  to  support  the  upper  stone,  and  on 
which  that  stone  is  made  to  revolve.  By  a  simple  device,  this 
spindle  can  readily  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  thus  the  quern 
made  to  grind  fine  or  coarse.  Figure  six  shows  a  cross  section 
of  such  a  quern  as  is  illustrated  in  figure  five. 


FIGURE  6.     SECTION  OF  QUERN  FROM  NORTH  YELL. 

The  upper  stone  in  these  primitive  mills  is  always  the  better 
finished  of  the  two.  The  grain  is  fed  into  the  mill  through  a  hole 
in  the  upper  stone.  That  stone  also  has  a  handle  of  wood  by 
which  the  operator  causes  it  to  revolve.  Sometimes  the  quern 
is  made  of  larger  size,  and  it  then  receives  two  handles,  as  is 
shown  in  the  old  Jewish  quern  of  figure  four.  In  ancient 
times  the  work  of  grinding  flour  was  mainly  the  task  of  women. 
The  Bible  contains  many  references  to  these  mills  and  to  the 
women  who  operate  them.  The  early  Greek  writers  also* 
make  frequent  mention  of  them.  Thus  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey, 
tells  us  in  book  XX,  lines  127  to  129,  about  the  flour  making  in 
the  household  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.  The  work  was  there  done 
by  women,  as  in  Palestine.  Thus  we  read,  "there  were- 
twelve  who  toiled  in  making  flour  of  barley  and  of  wheat,  the 
strength  of  men."  The  members  of  this  household  could  not 
have  exceeded  two  hundred  and  probably  did  not  number 
many  over  one  hundred.  These  women,  we  read  often,  had  to 
toil  at  their  task  late  into  the  night.  It  required  then  the^ 
labor  of  from  one-tenth  to  one- sixteenth  of  the  community  tO' 
prepare  the  flour  for  the  same.  This  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  present  methods  in  the  great  mills  of  Minnesota 
whereby  the  toil  of  one  workman  suffices  to  do  the  mechanical 
work  of  grinding  the  flour  of  over  one  thousand  persons.  The 
modern  workman  then  in  flour  making  performs  the  labor 
which  in  the  past  required  the  services  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred.  Here  we  have  a  measure  of  the  improvement  in 
labor  saving  devices  in  flour  making.  Thousands  of  inventions 
stand  between  the  primitive  quern,  illustrated  above,  and  the 
modern  mill  in  which  is  prepared  the  food  of  to-day.  A  very 
few  of  them  will  be  passed  in  review  in  this  connection. 
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The  first  step  forward  was  one  shown  in  figure  seven.  This 
„  is  a  quern  from  ancient 

Pompeii.  It  consists  of 
an  enlargment  of  the  mill 
which  allowed  the  appli- 
cation of  power.  To  be 
sure,  the  mill  shown  in 
figure  seven  was  driven 
by  human  power,  the 
labor  of  slaves.  It  could 
be  driven  by  a  animal 
power.  Such  mills  as  this 
were  propelled  by  a  num- 
ber of  bondsmen  around 
whose  necks  were  usually 
placed  a  circular  piece  of 
wood  so  that  they  could 
not  put  their  hands  to 
their  mouths  or  eat  of 
the  meal. 

The  water  mill  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Mention 
of  water  mills  in  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  became  common 
after  the  fifth  century.  At  first  these  water  mills  were  like  the 
mills  operated  by  hand  only  nature,  and  not  man,  supplied  the 
motive  power.  The  character  of  the  first  water  mills  may  be 
gathered  from  figures  eight  and  nine.  They  give  the  external 
appearance  and  internal  construction  of  a  so-called  Norse  mill 
from  the  Isle  of  Shetland. 


FIGURE  7.     POMPEIAN  FLOUR  MILL,  A.  D.  79. 


FIGURE  8.     SO-CALLED  NORSE  MILL  OF  SHETLAND. 


The  water  wheel  in  these  mills  is  seen  to  be  of  the  crudest 
pattern,  and  the  stones  but  a  variation  of  the  simplest  of  hand 
querns.    It  is  a  quern,  only  driven  by  water.    The  grain  is  fed 
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from  a  hopper  suspended  from  the  roof  by  straw  ropes.  Such 
mills  were  first  built  by  individuals  for  their  own  use  or  they 
were  constructed  by  townships  or  villages  for  the  common 
good.  Each  man  was  his  own  miller.  He  brought  his  grain 
to  the  mill  and  when  he  had  completed  his  task  of  grinding  he 


FIGURE  9.     ROUGH  DIAGRAMATIC  SECTION   OF  SHETLAND   NORSE  MILL. 

returned  home.  In  this  simple  mill,  however,  we  find  all  the 
mechanical  principles  which  were  in  use  in  any  of  the  flouring 
mills  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  the  same  rule  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  stone  to  grind  coarse  or  fine.  Modern  inventions 
are  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  none  show  any  greater 
application  of  intelligence  to  the  work  of  flour  making  than 
was  put  forth  by  the  men  who  first  shaped  the  quern  and 
harnessed  the  river  to  do  the  work  of  man. 

The  method  of  applying  a  sieve,  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
bag,  to  be  shaken  by  machinery,  was  first  introduced  in  power 
mills  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the  earlier 
quern  contained  all  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  most 
modern  mill  stones,  so  those  first  selves  contained  the  germs 
of  all  subsequent  bolting  apparatus  and  all  appliances  for  puri- 
fying and  separating  the  various  grades  of  flour. 
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FLOUR  MAKING  MACHINERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  the  foregoing  described  devices  for  flour  making  have 
been  in  use  in  the  United  States  at  various  times  and  places. 
The  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Mass. ,  had  no  mills  during  the  first 
twelve  or  more  years  of  their  residence  in  the  new  world.  For 
flour  making  they  made  use  of  mortars  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  figure  two.  That  same  apparatus  has  been  employed  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country  before  the  introduction  of  the 
power  mill.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  form  of 
those  mortars  in  use  in  early  Pennsylvania.  It  is  from  the 
history  of  Crawford  county,  in  that  state,  (page  254:) 

"  'The  Hominy  Block',  an  article  in  common  use  among  the 
pioneers,  consisted  of  a  block  of  wood  with  a  hole  dug  or 
burned  into  it  a  foot  deep.  In  this  the  corn  was  pulverized 
with  a  pestle.  Sometimes  this  block  was  inside  the  cabin 
where  it  served  as  a  seat  for  the  bashful  backwoodsman  while 
"sparking"  his  girl.  Sometimes  a  convenient  stump,  in  front 
of  the  cabin  door,  was  prepared  for  and  made  the  best  of 
hominy  blocks." 

When  the  hominy  block,  above  described,  was  a  stump  out 
of  doors,  a  young  sapling  was  often  bent  over  and  the  pestle 
attached  thereto.  Thus,  the  elasticity  of  the  young  tree 
was  made  to  assist  in  raising  the  heavy  pestle  which  in  such  a 
case  was  employed.  The  use  of  these  "hominy  blocks"  in  no 
place  continued  very  long  in  the  new  world.  They  were  uni- 
formly displaced  in  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the 
power  mill  which  was  erected  so  soon  as  there  were  sufficient 
inhabitants  in  a  given  section  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  an  expensive  improvement. 

The  early  mills,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  states,  were  at 
first  driven  by  horse  power.  When  they  were  the  miller  was 
permitted  to  take  a  larger  toll  than  was  allowed  to  the  owner 
of  a  mill  driven  by  wind  or  water.  The  early  mills,  in  mpst  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  were  mere  corn  crackers.  They  did  not 
bolt  the  meal  prepared  by  them.  The  general  introduction  of 
bolting  apparatus  into  the  mills  of  the  country  did  not  take 
place  before  about  the  year  1800.  To  be  sure,  some  mills  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  employed  this  apparatus  for 
over  a  century  before  that  time.  In  early  New  England  some 
families  secured  bolting  facilities  of  their  own.  They  estab- 
lished "bolting  mills"  apart  from  the  mills  for  grinding.  With 
their  apparatus  they  bolted  the  flour  for  their  own  use  and 
often  performed  the  same  service  for  their  neighbors.  The 
early  bolting  or  sifting  apparatus  in  use  among  the  families 
of  New  England  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
strip  of  sleazey  cloth  over  which  the  ground  meal  was  caused 
to  pass  by  the  hands  of  the  operator.  Such  cloth,  under  the 
name  of  strainer  cloth,  was  common  in  the  early  stocks  of 
Boston  merchandise. 
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Improved  bolting  apparatus  was  introduced  into  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  earlier  than  was  the  case  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. They  more  than  the  others  were  engaged  in  exporting 
wheat  and  flour  to  the  other  colonies  and  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  preparing  flour  for  that  export  trade,  the  millers  of  New 
York  city  and  Philadelphia  established  good  bolting  facilities 
even  earlier  than  1698. 

FLOUR  MILLING  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  first  mill  to  be  erected  within  the  confines  of  the  present 
state  of  Minnesota  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling?  The  saw-mill  part  of  this 
establishment  was  constructed  in  1821.  It  stood  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  upon  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Holmes  and  Sidle  mills  in  Minneapolis.  In 
1823,  this  old  government  mill  was  fitted  up  for  grinding  fiour. 


FIGURE  10.  OLD  GOVERNMENT  MILL  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  Colonel 
Snelling,  advised  the  United  States  Quartermaster  General 
that  the  troops  of  the  garrison  would  raise  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  during  that  season.  The  Assistant  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistance,  at  St.  Louis,  was  therefore  instructed  to  forward,  by 
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boat,  to  St.  Peter,  some  sickels  with  which  to  reap  the  grain 
and  a  pair  of  stones  with  which  to  grind  the  same.  These 
stones  reached  the  garrison  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  at  a 
cost  of  1250.11.  This,  with  the  expense  for  337  pounds  of 
plaster  of  paris  for  balancing  and  weighting  the  upper  stone, 
(120.22)  included  all  the  cost  of  this  first  Minnesota  mill  to  the 
government.  The  labor  of  erecting  the  mill  and  placing  the 
stones  in  place  was  performed  by  the  garrison  and  without 
additional  outlay.  The  price  of  the  flour  (unbolted)  furnished 
by  this  mill  to  the  garrison  was  fixed,  in  January,  1824,  at  13.33 
a  barrel.  A  picture  of  this  first  Minnesota  mill  is  shown  in 
figure  ten. 

The  second  mill  for  grinding  corn  or  grain  in  Minnesota  was 
built  in  1843  by  Samuel  Bowles,  on  Bowles'  creek,  in  the  county 
of  Washington.  This  was  a  small  mill  having  one  pair  of  18- 
inch  stones,  but  at  first  without  bolting  apparatus.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  at  that  early  time,  was  to 
carry  their  grists  of  wheat  to  mill  where  it  was  crushed,  after- 
ward, at  home,  it  was  sifted,  and  report  says,  made  admirable 
bread.  In  1846  Mr.  Bowles  introduced  the  first  bolting  cloth, 
which  was  also  the  first  in  use  north  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
The  first  private  mill  at  Minneapolis  was  built  for  Mr.  Steele 
in  1847  by  a  Mr.  Godfrey  who  came  from  Maine  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  like  the  two  others  referred  to,  a  small  affair. 
With  the  others,  it  must  be  mentioned,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
great  and  growing  industry  of  milling  in  the  State. 

For  many  years  the  best  flour  used  in  the  State  was  made 
from  winter  wheat  and  was  brought  up  the  river  from  St. 
Louis.  This  importation  of  winter  wheat  flour  continued,  to 
some  extent,  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  milling  process 
in  the  seventies.  The  state  did  not  raise  enough  wheat  to  sup- 
ply all  its  demands  for  several  years.  It  did  not  export  grain 
to  any  extent  until  the  year  1858.  Prom  that  time  the  devel- 
opment of  wheat  raising  became  very  marked.  It  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  high  prices  of  this  article  of  commerce  which  pre- 
vailed during  and  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  southern 
war  in  the  sixties.  The  flour  mills  in  the  State,  in  the  year 
1860,  were  eighty-one  in  number.  In  1870  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  2 16.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  process  of 
milling,  in  the  early  seventies,  many  new  and  large  mills  were 
erected,  and  in  the  year  1879  these  mills  exported  their  first 
flour  to  Europe. 

AMERICAN  PROGRESS  IN  MILLING  MACHINERY. 

The  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  engaged  in 
the  exportation  of  wheat  flour  at  an  early  date.  Hence,  in 
these  states,  the  business  of  flour  making  soon  assumed  an 
importance.  Their  millers  introduced  the  bolting  cloth  into 
their  mills  and  led  in  adopting  all  the  improvements  in  milling 
machinery  which  had  been  devised  in  the  old  world.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  mother  country  seems  to  have  been  the  ambition 
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of  the  mill  owners  for  over  a  century.  Then  came  the  era  of 
individual  invention.  In  this  invention  the  flour  making  indus- 
try led  all  others  in  America.  The  first  patent  granted  to  a 
citizen  of  the  new  ivorlcl  for  an  invention  or  discovery  was  for  a 
device  connected  with  this  flour  making  industry.  It  was  to  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  This  first  inventor  in  the  newioorld  was 
a  luoman,  Mrs.  Sybilla  Masters,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
patent  was,  however,  granted  to  her  husband  under  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  period,  which  gave  the  man  control  of  the 
financial  and  business  affairs  of  his  wife.  This  first  invention 
in  the  milling  business  of  the  new  world,  the  first  device  which 
secured  an  American  patent,  was  protected  by  the  English 
patent  No.  401,  issued  November  25,  1715,  in  the  following 
quaint  language : 

"to  Thomas  Masters,  of  Pensilvania,  his  Exec'rs,  Adm'rs, 
and  Assignes,  of  the  sole  Use  and  Benefit  of  A  New  Invencon 
found  out  by  Sybilla,  his  wife,  for  Cleaning  and  Curing  the 
Indian  Corn  Growing  in  the  several  Colonies  in  America, 
within  England,  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
the  Colonies  in  America." 
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This  invention  of  Mrs.  Masters  consisted  of  (see  figure  11,) 
two  series  of  stamps  in  mortars,  to  be  driven  by  horse  or  water 
*  power,  acting  through  wooden  cog-wheels  on  a  long  cylinder, 
the  latter  having  projections  to  trip  the  stamps  or  mallets. 
There  were  also  included  a  number  of  inclined  trays.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rude  drawing  of  the  machine  there  is  the  following, 
in  old  English  script,  apparently  an  additional  claim  or  after- 
thought.   The  language  is  in  places  somewhat  obscure. 

"Philadelphia,  the  2d,  6th,  Mo.,  called  August,  1716. 
Pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  Grant  for  the  Using,  Trying  and  Preparing  the 
Indian  corn  fit  for  transportation  and  which  was  never  before  done, 
these  are  examples  of  part  of  the  Engines  I  [obscure]  on  my  protection, 
with  the  witness  my  hand  and  seal.  Sibilla  Masters." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  essential  portion  of  this  device  of 
Mrs.  Masters  was  a  series  of  mortars  driven  by  mechanical 
power.  Possibly  the  whole  invention  was  suggested  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  "hominy  blocks"  already  described  as 
being  common  in  some  parts  of  early  Pennsylvania.  Be  that 
as  it  may  the  future  progress  in  American  milling  was  not  to 
follow  the  methods  devised  by  Mrs.  Masters.  That  invention 
came  to  naught.  Mrs.  Masters  called  her  preparation  of  corn 
''Tuscarora  Rice."  It  was  something  like  the  modern  hominy. 
She  strongly  recommended  it  as  a  food  and  particularly  for 
the  relief  and  recovery  of  consumptive  and  sickly  persons. 
After  he  had  secured  his  patent,  Mr.  Masters,  who  was  a 
wealthy  man  for  the  times,  purchased  the  historic  "Governor's 
Mill,"  erected  for  Wm.  Penn  in  the  beginning  of  his  colony. 
In  that  mill  he  set  up  apparatus  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  "Tuscarora  Rice,"  with  the  results  already  mentioned.  The 
incident  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  how  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring food  from  grain  was  the  first  subject  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  American  inventors  and  to  illustrate  how  the  milling 
industry  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  mechanical  progress  of  the  country. 

A  few  patents,  for  a  limited  territory,  was  granted  by  the 
early  colonies  before  the  revolutionary  war  or  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Thus  Connecticut,  in  1774,  granted 
a  patent  for  40  years  to  John  Shipman  for  an  improved  grist- 
mill in  Saybrook.  This  gave  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right 
of  grinding  grain  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  his  establish- 
ment. 

The  United  States  patent  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  year 
1790.  The  third  patent  issued  under  those  laws  was  granted 
to  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improved  methods  of 
manufacturing  meal  and  flour.  This  patent  was  dated  Dec.  18, 
1790.  To  the  same  individual  were  subsequently  granted  a 
large  number  of  patents  for  improved  milling  machinery. 

THE  MILLING  INVENTIONS  OF  OLIVER  EVANS. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  was  born  in  1756  and  died  in  1819,  by  his 
devices,  reduced  the  human  labor  required  in  milling  to  less 
than  one- half  its  former  proportions.      In  his  lifetime  he 
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invented  and  introduced  five  important  pieces  of  mill  appa- 
ratus— the  elevator,  the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  descender,  and 
the  hopper-boy.  The  essential  character  of  these  inventions 
was  to  substitute  mechanical  power  for  human  muscle  in  per- 
forming the  labor  in  and  about  a  fiour  mill.  For  centuries 
after  the  introduction  of  millstones,  driven  by  water  power, 
all  the  grain  had  to  be  taken  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  mill 
by  human  labor.  Men  loaded  the  wheat  into  bags  and  pain- 
fully carried  it  up  to  the  receiving  bins  in  the  loft.  Then, 
when  the  grain  had  been  ground  and  it  was  desired  to  bolt  the 
same,  the  meal,  as  it  came  from  the  stones,  was  again  loaded 
into  sacks  and  taken  above  to  undergo  its  second  process  of 
manufacture.  The  devices  of  Mr.  Evans  substituted  machinery 
for  all  this  manual  labor  in  handling  grain  and  meal  in  flour 
mills.    In  speaking  of  these  devices  their  inventor  says: 

'  'By  means  of  these  machines  may  be  performed  every  nec- 
essary movement  of  the  grain  and  meal  from  one  part  of  the 
milJ  to  another,  through  all  the  various  operations  from  the 
time  the  grain  is  emptied  from  the  wagoner's  bag,  or  from  the 
measure  on  board  ship,  until  it  be  completely  manufactured 
into  flour  either  superfine  or  of  other  qualities,  and  separated, 
ready  for  packing  into  barrels,  for  sale  or  exportation.  All 
which  is  performed  by  the  force  of  water,  without  the  aid  of 
manual  labor,  except  to  set  different  machines  in  motion,  etc. 
This  lessens  the  labor  and  expense  of  attendance  in  flour  mills 
fully  one-half 

The  most  important  and  useful  of  the  inventions  of  Evans 
were  the  elevator  and  conveyor.  The  former  is  an  endless 
band,  with  cups  attached  to  the  outside,  which,  acting  like 
scoops,  raise  the  grain,  meal,  etc. ,  and  discharge  the  same  on 
reaching  the  top.  The  conveyor,  for  grain,  consisted  of  two 
helicoidal  surfaces  on  a  revolving  shaft,  and  for  meal,  of  a 
shaft  with  a  series  of  small  wooden  blades  set  spirally  and  at 
an  angle.  These  were  called  "flights."  In  both  cases  the 
contrivance  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  and  moved  the  material  by 
the  principle  of  the  screw  or  plow.  These  two  devices  of 
Evans  are  now  in  universal  use  in  flour  mills.  They  are  also 
the  essential  machinery  employed  in  the  great  elevators,  as 
we  call  our  modern  buildings  for  storing  and  handling  grain. 
The  three  other  inventions  of  Evans  are  now  obsolete.  The 
hopper-boy  was  a  device  for  spreading  the  flour  as  it  came 
from  the  stones  and  before  it  passed  to  the  bolting  reels.  This 
spreading  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  flour  to  cool 
before  bolting.  The  drill  and  descender  were  both  machines 
for  moving  grain  and  meal  horizontally.  They  have  both 
become  obsolete  with  the  hopper-boy,  the  conveyor,  with  its 
improvements,  having  entirely  displaced  them.  Besides,  the 
results  of  his  inventions  already  stated,  Mr.  Evans  enumerates 
the  following  benefits: 

'  'A  better  preparation  of  the  meal  for  bolting,  for  packing, 
and  for  preserving,  in  much  less  time  than  usual;  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  grain,  elevating  and  mixing  various  parts,  to  be 
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again  treated,  is  effected  in  one  operation;  there  is  consider- 
able saving  in  meal;  there  is  economy  in  space;  the  work  is 
performed  more  rapidly,  the  elevating  done  with  less  power, 
while  preventing  sudden  variations  of  speed  in  the  stones;  and 
finally,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  attendance,  one  opera- 
tive turning  out  twenty  barrels  of  flour  instead  of  ten  as  by  the 
old  method,  a  forty  barrel  mill  requiring  in  all  only  two  men 
instead  of  four  men  and  a  boy.  The  machines  were  durable 
and  economical,  as  their  motion  was  generally  slow. " 

Prior  to  Evans'  time  the  only  saving  in  labor  elfected  in  flour 
milling  was  that  made  by. the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  driving  the  stones  used  in  grinding.  With  Evans'  devices 
began  the  application  of  machinery  to  all  the  work  and  pro- 
cesses within  the  mill.  Since  his  day  countless  machines  have 
been  invented  for  lessening  the  amount  of  human  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  The  packing  of  flour  into  bags  or 
barrels  is  now  done  by  machinery  as  are  ijaany  of  the  other 
operations  and  processes  once  performed  by  hand. 

THE  "OLD"  PROCESS  OP  MILLING. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  millers  made  their  flour 
by  what  is  now  known  as  the  "old"  process,  or  by  "low  grind- 
ing. "  The  essential  fact  about  that  process  to  be  noted  is  that 
by  it  the  wheat  was  reduced  to  flour  by  one  operation  of  the 
stones.  Subsequent  to  that  operation  of  grinding  the  resultant 
material  was  bolted  and  separated  into  flour,  bran,  etc.  So 
long  as  this  process  was  in  use  among  millers  the  attention 
of  inventors  and  workmen  was  directed  to  securing  the  best 
possible  "dress"  and  "grinding  surface"  for  the  millstone,  the 
right  balanciDg  of  the  upper  or  running  stone,  and  the  best 
adjustment  of  its  speed  while  grinding.  In  all  these  subjects 
much  progress  was  realized  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

In  securing  these  desira- 
ble ends  a  more  skillful 
class  of  mill- Wrights  were 
educated  and  better  de- 
signs and  better  work- 
manship became  appar- 
ent in  all  parts  of  the  mill 
and  in  the  construction 
and  adjustment  of  all  the 
machinery  thereof. 

The  adjustment  and 
management  of  the  stones 
was  thus  greatly  im- 
proved from  the  usages  of 
Evans'  time.  In  the  same 
way  progress  was  secured 
in  the  methods  of  bolting 
the  meal,  and  thus  a 
FIGURE  12.  GRIST-MILL  OF  THE  UNITED  chauge  for  the  better  was 
STATES  ABOUT  1830.  made  in  the  quality  of 
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flour  manufactured  in  America.  Nicely  woven  silk  bolting 
cloth  was  substituted  for  the  poorer  woolen  and  cotton  in  use 
at  an  earlier  period.  This  permitted  of  a  more  complete  bolting 
and  enabled  the  mill  to  produce  a  larger  amount  of  good 
flour  from  a  given  quantity  of  grain.  As  the  millers  improved 
the  machinery  for  grinding  and  bolting  flour,  so  they  secured 
better  devices  for  cleaning  and  separating  the  wheat  from 
cockle  and  other  foreign  substances.  This  aided  in  turning 
off  a  product  of  a  better  quality.  The  external  appearance  of 
the  mill  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  for  grinding  wheat 
is  shown,  for  the  year  1830,  in  figure  12. 

Sometimes,  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  low  grade  flour,  a 
second  or  auxilliary  pair  of  stones  was  made  use  of.  When 
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such  was  the  case,  the  general  appearance  of  the  mill  and  the 
passage  of  the  grain  through  the  different  pieces  of  apparatus 
would  be  approximately  that  shown  in  figure  13. 

The  method  of  making  flour  above  described  gave  place,  in 
Minnesota,  between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  to  what  is  usually 
called  the  "new"  process  of  milling,  or  the  manufacture  of 
flour  by  "medium  high  grinding." 

THE  "new"  process. 

Briefly  outlined  the  "new"  process  consists  of  reducing  the 
grain  to  flour  by  two  or  more  distinct  grindings.  The  first 
grinding,  or  passage  of  wheat  through  the  stones,  is  called 
"granulating."  It  consists  of  reducing  it  to  small  particles  or 
granules.  The  resulting  "chop,"  as  it  is  called,  is  separated 
into  its  component  parts,  fiour  and  middlings  and  bran,  by 
means  of  bolts  technically  called  "scalping  reels."  The  fiour 
obtained  by  this  first  treatment  is  of  an  inferior  grade.  The 
middlings,  containing  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  wheat, 
are  then  purified,  graded  and  re-ground  into  fiour  on  separate 
stones.  The  fiour  thus  produced  was  early  called,  by  the 
designation  still  borne  by  it,  "patent"  or  "high  grade"  fiour 
by  the  "new"  process.  This  method  of  fiour  making  was  first 
adopted  in  the  United  States  by  the  millers  of  Minnesota.  The 
history  of  its  introduction,  condensed  from  the  Northwestern 
Miller,  for  January  10,  1890,  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Not  far  from  the  year  1860  a  French  gentleman,  by  the  name 
of  N.  La  Croix,  came  from  Canada  to  the  village  of  Faribault  to 
construct  and  operate  a  small  mill  for  the  founder  of  that  town, 
Mr.  Alex.  Faribault.  Mr.  La  Croix  was  an  educated  mill-wright, 
and  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  wide  knowledge  in  technical 
science.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  technical  schools  of  his 
native  country  in  the  city  of  Paris.  He  did  not  understand  the 
English  language,  and  this  fact  kept  him  from  the  worldly  ad- 
vancement which  his  genius  and  labors  so  richly  deserved. 

The  mill  erected  by  Mr.  La  Croix  for  Mr.  Faribault  was  a 
small  one  with  only  two  run  of  stones.  This  mill  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  La  Croix  on  the  principle  of  the  ' '  high  grind- 
ing," and  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  method  of  milling,  then  made  use  of  at  Faribault,  was  known 
in  the  old  country,  but  nowhere  there  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth.  The  two  run  of  stones  in  the  little  mill  were  dressed 
and  speeded  for  the  purpose  of  making  middlings.  The  sifted 
middlings  were  re-ground  by  themselves,  and  the  fiour  made 
therefrom  sold  separate  from  the  other  products  of  the  mill. 
It  brought,  at  the  mill,  50  cents  a  sack,  of  50  pounds,  more 
than  any  other  flour  made  in  the  town.  In  1866  Mr.  La  Croix 
built  a  mill  for  himself  in  the  same  town.  This  was  owned 
jointly,  by  himself,  his  brother,  E.  N.,  and  his  son,  Joseph  La 
Croix.  Some  changes  and  improvements  were  introduced  into 
this  mill,  as  compared  with  the  one  erected  some  years  pre- 
viously for  Mr.  Faribault.    A  light  current  of  air  was  made  to 
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pass  through  and  under  the  seive  and  thus  cause  the  less  pure 
middlings  to  fall  farthest  off  until  they  were  sufficiently  poor  to 
"tail  off."  This  change  proved  a  great  improvement,  and  it 
demonstrated,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  La  Croixs,  that  from 
the  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota  could  be  manufactured  the  best 
of  all  possible  flours. 

Mr.  La  Croix  could  not,  however,  make  his  neighboring  mill- 
ers believe  in  this  possibility  of  the  Minnesota  wheat,  or  the 
value  of  his  new  devices.  They  did  not  like  the  looks  or  work- 
ing of  his  system  of  bolts  and  reels  for  purifying  the  middlings. 
They  called  him,  in  derision,  the  "shaking  miller,"  from  the 
number  of  his  shaking  selves  or  reels  in  his  mill.  Mr.  La  Croix, 
not  content  with  what  he  at  first  had  achieved  in  his  mill,  began 
a  more  systematic  study  of  the  subject  and  devised  a  number  of 
other  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  his  mill.  Un- 
fortunately for  its  owner  and  the  inventor  of  so  many  valuable 
milling  devices,  his  mill  was  swept  away  in  a  freshet,  and  he 
was  unable  to  rebuild  the  same.  He  went  to  Minneapolis  to 
work  in  one  of  the  small  mills  v/hich,  at  that  time,  existed  in 
that  city.  He  found  employment  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Christian. 
While  he  had  not  been  able  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  his  neigh- 
boring millers  at  Faribault,  Mr.  La  Croix  did  succeed  in  induc- 
ing Mr.  Christian  to  make  trial  of  the  same. 

A  purifier  was  built  under  Mr.  La  Croix's  direction.  To  make 
such  a  machine  then,  with  none  of  the  modern  conveniences 
therefor,  was  a  difficult  operation.  It  was  done,  however,  and 
from  the  start  proved  a  success.  The  flour  produced  by  the 
device  sold  readily  for  two  dollars  a  barrel  more  than  any  other 
flour  manufactured  in  Minneapolis. 

This  made  men  believe  in  Mr.  La  Croix  and  his  system  of 
milling.  In  a  few  years  that  system  was  adopted  in  all  the 
leading  mills  of  Minnesota.  In  fact,  its  early  adoption  by  a 
few,  soon  made  them  leading  millers,  not  only  in  their  State, 
but  in  the  world.  Those  millers  achieved  a  reputation  which 
caused  their  flour  to  become  a  household  word  wherever  good 
flour  and  desirable  bread  was  consumed.  The  reputation  made 
in  those  early  years  is  still  worth  large  sums  of  money  to  some 
of  the  flour-makers  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis  soon  became 
the  largest  milling  centre  of  the  world.  The  invention  thus 
largely  assisted  in  making  Minneapolis  into  a  city.  It  at  least 
hastened,  by  many  years,  its  growth  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  growth  of  the  mills,  created  by  the  magic  of  this 
invention,  diverted  the  wheat  of  a  great  section  to  the  village 
by  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  its  accom- 
panying stimulus  to  other  trade  and  industries,  created  a 
flourishing  city.  Here  is  one  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  process  of  milling  into  Minnesota. 

The  idea  put  into  practice  by  the  millers  of  Minneapolis, 
under  the  direction  of  the  inventive  skill  and  high  technical 
knowledge  of  the  La  Croixs,  rapidly  spread  over  the  country 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.    Before  that  time 
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much  American  wheat  had  been  shipped  to  Europe  but 
scarcely  any  American  flour.  The  only  exception  being  some 
select  brands  of  flour  made  from  winter  wheat.  These  were 
brands  of  flour  which  stood  exceptionally  high  in  popular 
esteem.  After  the  introduction  of  the  new  process  the  North- 
west began  to  export  flour  to  Europe.  The  first  of  such 
exportation  took  place  from  Minneapolis  in  the  year  1879. 

This  early  success  set  millers  and  experts  to  inventing  and 
bringing  into  use  other  improved  devices  for  changing  grain 
into  flour.  Improvement  followed  improvement  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  the  milling  business  has,  in  the  years 
since  1870,  been  carried  by  ingenious  Americans  to  the  highest 
perfection  and  by  them  the  knowledge  of  these  improvements 
has  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  investigation  to  describe  or  even  to  name 
these  inventions  which  have  been  devised  and  introduced  since 
Mr.  La  Croix  began  to  make  flour  by  the  "new"  or  "high 
grinding"  process  at  Faribault,  shortly  after  the  year  1860. 
The  mere  mention  of  those  devices  by  name  would,  with  the 
names  of  their  inventors,  occupy  many  pages.  The  principle 
of  the  "new"  process  was  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  grain 
to  flour  by  a  series  of  grindings  instead  of  by  one,  as  was  the 
practice  in  the  earlier  method  of  flour  making.  The  extension 
of  this  principle  of  "high"  or  successive  grindings,  led  to 
the  system  of  milling  now  mostly  used  in  Minnesota.  It  is 
known  as 

THE  GRADUAL  REDUCTION  PROCESS. 

It  is  also  designated  as  the  Hungarian  method  of  flour  mak- 
ing, since  it  was  borrowed  by  the  American  millers  from  the 
practice  of  the  millers  of  Hungary.  This  is  likewise  frequently 
designated  as  the  "roller"  process  since,  at  the  present  time, 
the  gradual  reduction  of  grain  to  flour  is  accomplished  usually 
by  the  aid  of  hardened  rollers  instead  of  the  old  fashioned 
millstones.  In  this  process  it  was  early  discovered,  by  the 
millers  of  Hungary,  that  the  first  great  essential  of  making 
good  flour  was  to  have  the  grain  perfectly  free  from  all  impur- 
ities and  foreign  substances.  This  fact  has  led,  in  recent 
years,  to  the  invention  and  introduction  of  numberless 
improvements  in  the  devices  for  cleaning  the  wheat  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  roller  or  millstones.  In  the  gradual  reduction 
process  of  flour  making,  the  grain,  after  being  cleaned  by  this 
class  of  improved  machines,  passes  through  a  number  of  hard- 
ened rollers.  The  grain  passes  through  a  number  of  sets  of 
these  rollers  and  each  time  is  conveyed  to  an  appropriate  bolt- 
ing apparatus  before  it  is  conducted  to  the  next  combination 
of  rolls. 

The  passage  of  the  wheat  through  these  rolls  and  bolts  is 
shown  in  figure  14.  The  arrargement  in  the  figure  is  not 
meant  to  exhibit  the  location  of  the  several  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus in  the  mill,  but  only  the  movement  of  the  grain  and  of  its 
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several  'products.  The  actual  location  of  rolls  is  at  present 
usually  upon  the  lower  floor  altogether.  Each  time  the  grain 
passes  through  one  of  the  rollers  mills  its  resultant  product  is 
carried  by  an  elevator  to  an  upper  floor  where  it  passes  through 
its  appropriate  bolting  apparatus.  This  modern  process  would 
be  impracticable  without  the  inventions  of  Oliver  Evans  to 
which  attention  was  directed  on  other  and  earlier  pages. 


FIGURE  14.     THE  MOVEMENT  OF  GRAIN  IN  A  MODERN  MILL. 

In  the  passage  of  years  the  form,  construction  and  operation 
of  these  rollers  have  all  been  changed  and  improved  as  has  all 
the  other  machinery  in  the  mills.  The  roller  had  been  intro- 
duced in  a  crude  and  imperfect  form  many  years  ago.  Figure 
fifteen  exhibits  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  roller,  a  form  in 
use  as  early  as  the  year  1885. 
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In  figure  16  this  roller  is  shown  somewhat  improved,  and 
it  was  used  in  1840. 


FIGURE  16.     ROLLER  MILL  OF  1840.. 
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In  figure  17  is  shown  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent as  well  as  the  best  constructed  of  modern  four  roller  mills. 
In  figure  18  is  presented  a  sectional  drawing,  giving  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  three  roller  mill 


FIGURE  17.     MODERN  FOUR  ROLLER  FLOURING  MILL. 


The  introduction  of  the  "new"  process,  or  "high"  grinding 
system  of  flour  making  by  Mr.  La  Croix,  in  the  mills  of  Minne- 
sota thirty  years  ago,  has  been  attended  with  great  conse- 
quences to  the  State  and  to  the  whole  Northwest.  The  effect 
of  that  method  of  milling  upon  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour, 
and  thus  upon  the  prosperity  and  settlement  of  the  Northwest, 
will  be  considered  by  itself  in  the  next  chapter.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  Mr.  La  Croix 
opened  a  new  field  of  invention  in  the  milling  business,  of 
greater  value  to  the  world  even  than  the  inventions  of  Oliver 
Evans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Mr.  Evans'  devices 
tended  alone  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  flour  making  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  human  labor  required  in  and  about  the  mill. 

Vol.  11-13 
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The  inventions  following  the  introduction  of  the  new  process 
have  not  so  much  lessened  manual  labor  in  mills  as  they  have 
improved  the  quality  of  our  nation's  food  and  cheapened  it 
by  causing  a  greater  amount  of  good  flour  to  be  manufactured 
from  a  given  amount  of  wheat.  By 
this  latter  result  the  "new "pro- 
cess has  indirectly  done  more  for 
cheapening  flour  than  was  accom- 
plished by  the  reduction  of  manual 
labor  brought  about  by  the  devices. 
The  ' '  new  "  process  has  indirectly 
cheapened  the  cost  of  flour  making 
in  the  United  States,  by  leading  to 
the  construction  of  mammoth  flour- 
ing establishments,  in  which  is 
secured  the  greatest  possible  econ- 
omy of  grain  and  of  labor.  These 
large  flour  mills  of  the  present 
must  be  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  earlier  mills  of  the  same  class 
in  the  State,  to  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commonwealth  in  this 
industry. 

In  figure  10  was  shown  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  government 
mill,  the  first  constructed  in  the 
State  for  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

A  f 4-,hp  introduction  of  the  new™^^^  sectional  draw- 
iiiter  me  mtroauciion  oi  tne  new  ^  modern  three 

process  the  old  mill  was  taken  down       roller  flour  mill. 

and  a  new  one  erected,  with  the 

capacity  of  flour  output  which  must  have  been  about  as  great  as 
that  of  all  the  mills  in  the  State,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  La  Croix 
came  here  to  erect  the  mill  for  Mr.  Faribault. 

Other  and  larger  mills  have  later  been  erected  in  Minneapolis 
and  at  other  points  in  the  State.  The  development  of  this 
branch  of  flour  manufacture  in  the  State  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
establishment  of  other  factories.  These  factories  would,  doubt- 
less, sooner  or  later  have  been  called  into  being,  but  their  crea- 
tion was  hastened  by  several  years,  through  the  great  success 
achieved  by  the  Minnesota  flour  mills.  The  present  capacity 
of  the  mills  of  Minneapolis,  and  those  controlled  from  that 
point,  is  now  over  40,000  barrels.  This  makes  Minneapolis  the 
greatest  flour  producing  point  in  the  world. 

Other  Minnesota  towns  are  centres  of  a  flourishing  flour 
trade,  all  built  upon  the  ability  by  means  of  the  "  new  "  and 
gradual  reduction  processes  of  flour-making,  to  produce  from 
the  hard  wheat  of  the  section  the  best  flour  in  the  world. 

Duluth,  in  recent  years,  has  erected  one  of  the  largest  single 
mills  in  the  State,  the  Imperial.  As  showing,  in  a  graphic  way, 
something  of  the  character  of  the  present  flour  mills  in  Minne- 
sota, developed  from  the  inventions  of  Mr.  La  Croix,  there  is 
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presented  a  view  of  the  Duluth  Imperial  mill,  (Fig.  19,  )  Pills- 
bury  "A"  mill,  in  Minneapolis,  (Fig.  20,)  and  two  views  (Figs. 
21  and  22)  of  the  great  milling  district  in  Minneapolis.  The 
cuts,  illustrating  the  primitive  methods  of  flour-making,  were 
taken  mainly  from  the  past  and  the  present,  by  Arthur  Mitchell, 
and  from  the  growth  of  industral  art,  by  Hon.  Benjamin 
Butterworth. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  -NEW"  PROCESS  OF  FLOUR- MAKING  AND  THE 
PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Minnesota,  as  has  been  narrated  in  the  introduction  to  this 
part  of  the  report,  led  all  the  states  of  the  American  Union  in 
the  introduction  of  the  new  process  of  flour-making.  The 
effect  of  the  other  inventions  and  devices  for  flour-making,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  introduction,  will  be  considered,  in  a  general 
way,  in  the  next  chapter.  In  this,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
learn,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  process,  and  of  the  long  list  of  accompanying  or  resulting 
inventions  which  followed  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  results,  which  came  from  this  in- 
vention of  Mr.  La  Croix,  was  the  change  which  it  effected  in 
the  relative  prices  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  and  the  flour 
made  therefrom.  From  the  sixteenth  century,  when  good  flour 
began  to  be  manufactured  at  the  mills,  and  the  bolting  process 
had  been  introduced,  winter  wheat  had,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  spring  or  summer  wheat. 
The  latter  name  used  to  be  applied  more  generally  than  the  des- 
ignation of  spring. 

The  cause  of  this  difference,  which  formerly  existed  between 
the  prices  of  winter  and  summer  or  spring  grain,  was  due  to 
the  varying  qualities  of  the  two  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  old 
methods  of  milling.  Spring  wheat  has  a  hard  endosperm,  rich 
in  gluten,  and  a  very  brittle  bran  which  is  easily  broken  and 
pulverized.  Winter  wheat,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tough  skin 
which  resists  grinding  much  more  effectively  than  the  flouring 
portions  which  crumble  very  easily.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  bran  of  the  spring  wheat  is  pulverized  it  was  never 
wholly  separated  by  the  old  methods  of  milling.  It  passed 
through  the  bolts,  and  its  presence  in  the  flour  always  dis- 
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colored  it,  and  gave  to  the  bread  made  therefrom  a  darker  ap- 
pearance. In  addition  to  this  fact  the  presence  of  Ihe  fine  par- 
ticles of  bran  in  the  flour  caused  it  to  gather  moisture  much 
more  readily  than  was  the  case  with  flour  made  from  winter 
wheat.  As  a  consequence,  the  spring  wheat  flour  would  not 
keep  so  long  nor  so  well  as  the  winter,  especially  in  a  moist  or 
hot  climate.  These  facts,  about  the  flour  made  from  spring 
wheat,  reduced  its  price,  as  compared  with  chat  manufactured 
from  good  milling  winter  wheat.  This  difference  in  price  can 
be  traced  through  all  the  history  of  wheat  and  bolted  flour 
since  the  introduction  of  the  latter.  No  regular  weekly  or 
yearly  quotations  of  wheat  and  flour  prices  can  be  given  for  the 
remote  past,  as  can  be  done  for  the  last  few  decades.  Enough 
isolated  cases  can,  however,  be  ;srathered  from  the  earlier  days 
to  show  the  different  esteem  with  which  the  two  kinds  of  wheat 
have  been  long  regarded.  Examples  and  quotations  will  be 
given  from  the  history  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  business  of  bolting  meal,  in  the  preparation  of 
fine  flour,  was  only  connected  with  the  work  of  grist-mills  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  differing  value  of  the  two  varieties 
of  wheat  only  dates  from  that  time. 

Rogers,  in  his  history  of  agriculture  and  prices,  gives  count- 
less prices  for  wheat  during  a  period  of  six  centuries.  He, 
however,  does  not  state  the  value  of  spring  apart  from  winter 
grain.  The  introduction  of  bolting  apparatus  into  mills,  hav- 
ing taken  place  to  some  extent  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlement,  this  difference  in  price  can  here  be  traced  from 
the  beginning. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  the  value  of  wheat  in  early  New 
England  from  Weeden's  "Economic  and  Social  History"  of  that 
section  of  our  common  country.  He  tells  us  that  at  Hadley, 
Conn.,  about  1660,  winter  wheat  sold  for  from  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  to  three  shillings  and  six  pence,  while  sum- 
mer wheat  only  brought  three  shillings.  At  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  same  authority  informs  us,  for  forty  years  the  value  of 
winter  wheat  was  four  shillings  and  that  of  summer  three 
shillings  and  six  pence.  Weeden  gives  mariy  isolated  quota- 
tions of  the  value  of  both  winter  and  summer  wheat  for  the 
years  from  1640  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  following 
are,  however,  all  that  have  been  found  in  his  books  where  the 
two  are  given  together,  and  hence  can  properly  be  used  for 
comparison:  In  1676  winter  was  worth  five  shillings  and  sum- 
mer sold  for  four  shillings.  In  1680  the  relative  prices  were 
five  shillings  and  four  shillings  and  six  pence.  In  1685  winter 
sold  for  five  shillings  and  six  pence  and  summer  for  four  and 
six.  In  1698  the  price  of  winter  was  four  shillings  and  that  of 
summer  was  three  shillings  and  six  pence.  The  year  1727  was 
a  time  of  scarcity  and  grain  brought  a  high  price.  Winter 
sold  at  from  six  shillings  and  six  pence  to  eight  shillings,  and 
summer  for  five  shillings  and  six  pence.  The  foregoing,  from 
Weeden's  history,  shows  the  essential  esteem  in  which  these 
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two  kinds  of  wheat  were  held  in  New  England  in  its  first  cen- 
turies of  settlement.  The  same  condition  of  prices  abounded 
in  other  early  colonies. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York,  made  at  the  General 
Court  of  Assizes  in  New  York  in  October,  1672,  some  previous 
laws,  restricting  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour,  were 
repealed.  In  the  repealing  act  the  values  of  summer  and  win- 
ter wheat  at  the  time  are  given.  It  is  said  that  winter  wheat 
was  then  to  be  sold  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  while 
summer  was  worth  only  four  shillings.  In  the  history  of 
Kings  county.  New  York,  it  is  said  that  in  that  county,  h.  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  winter  wheat  varied  in 
price  from  four  to  five  shillings,  and  that  summer  wheat  sold 
for  three  shillings  and  six  pence. 

The  facts  given  above  are  evidence  that  for  a  long  time  the 
value  of  winter  wheat  was  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  that  of  summer  wheat. 

As  showing  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  wheat  in 
this  country  in  the  last  fifty  years  a  series  of  tables  have  been 
prepared  exhibiting  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  markets  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These 
are  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  The  market  at  Chicago 
is  chosen  in  this  connection  because  it,  first  of  the  western 
cities,  attained  a  world  wide  prominence  as  a  great  centre  for 
the  sale  of  wheat.  *  It  is  one  in  which  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
flour  can  be  traced  since  1860,  and  the  prices  of  No.  2  red 
winter  and  No.  2  spring  wheat  can  best  be  compared  for  that 
period.  To  be  sure,  the  prices  of  the  red  winter  wheat  are 
not  quoted  by  the  Chicago  reports  for  all  the  years,  but 
enough  are  given  to  trace  the  drift  in  the  public  estimation  of 
these  two  grades  of  wheat  which  are  important  in  the  purely 
speculative  markets  of  the  world.  The  record  of  the  Buffalo 
market  has  been  compiled,  since  it  gives  along  with  the  prices 
of  winter  grain  and  flour,  the  prices  of  Minnesota  wheat  and 
flour  for  a  longer  period  of  years  than  any  other.  The  Chicago 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  those  of  Buffalo  from  the  files  of  the 
Buffalo  Daily  Courier. 

The  first  reference  to  Minnesota  wheat  found  in  the  Buffalo 
market  reports  was  July  13,  1870,  when  it  was  said  that  some 
Minnesota  No.  2  was  quoted  the  same  as  Milwaukee  Club.  Tlie 
first  regular  quotation  of  Minnesota  grain  in  Buffalo  appears 
July,  1871,  In  November,  of  that  year,  it  begins  to  be  stated 
every  week.  The  first  mention  of  Minnesota  wheat  w^as,  however, 
made  under  the  nante  of  Duluth.  This  name  Duluth  continues 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1875  when  it  is  displaced  by  the  name 
Minnesota.  A  number  of  other  minor  changes  in  the  names  of 
grades  are  subsequently  made  at  Buffalo.  Not  all  of  these 
changes  of  names  are  reproduced  in  the  tables.  The  facts 
found  in  the  reports  are  reproduced  and  the  names  of  grades 
kept  so  as  best  to  exhibit  the  value  of  Minnesota  grown  wheat 
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in  comparison  with  other  grades  of  that  cereal.  The  Buffalo 
wheat  reports  are  found  in  Exhibit  A  and  Table  II.  Wheat,  in 
the  earlier  years,  was  sold  in  Buffalo  on  sample  exclusively, 
and  not,  as  now,  on  grade.  In  giving  a  report  of  these  earlier 
sales  the  wheat  is  referred  to  by  the  daily  papers  under  such  a 
multitude  of  names  as  to  make  it  quite  difficult  to  present  the 
facts  in  a  tabular  form.  Hence,  the  way  of  presenting  the 
earlier  quotations  found  in  the  given  exhibit. 

The  Chicago  wheat  reports,  given  in  Table  I,  only  include 
quotations  for  red  winter  and  spring  No.  2.  .  The  latter  is  the 
great  speculative  grade  of  Chicago  and  the  other  the  most 
important  speculative  grade  of  western  winter  wheat.  The 
prices  of  the  red  winter  wheat  are  not  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  all  the  years  since  1860.  This 
fact  explains  the  breaks  or  omissions  of  some  years  from  table 
I.  For  the  Chicago  markets  the  quotations  given  present  the 
weekly  variations  in  prices  for  the  first  week  in  each  month; 
for  the  Buffalo  markets  the  prices  on  the  dates  given. 

The  prices  of  the  "new"  process  or  spring  patent  flour  of 
Minnesota  was  first  regularly  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  the  year  1876.  The  report  for  1875 
makes  mention,  in  a  foot  note,  of  the  fact  that  in  that  year  the 
Minnesota  patents  had  averaged  two  dollars  higher  than  that  of 
the  best  grade  of  spring  wheat  flour  given.  This  "new"  pro- 
cess flour  was  first  regularly  quoted  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 
May  10,  1873,  and  thereafter  mention  thereof  is  continuously 
found  in  that  paper's  report  of  the  Buffalo  flour  market.  The 
year  1873  marks,  then,  the  introduction  of  the  Minnesota 
patent,  or  "new"  process  flour  into  the  markets  of  the  states 
outside  of  the  one  in  which  it  was  first  manufactured.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  grade  of  flour,  in  1875,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  shows  that  before  that  time  it  had 
gained  a  recognition  of  its  value  from  the  great  world  dealers 
in  this  staple  food  product  of  America. 

Turning  now  to  the  market  reports  of  wheat  at  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  the  effect  of  the  Minnesota  improvements  in  milling 
may  be  noted  in  the  changed  relative  values  of  different  grades 
of  wheat.  Table  I  shows  the  excess  of  the  value  of  red  win- 
ter over  spring  for  a  series  of  years  at  Chicago.  The  amount 
of  that  excess  varied  exceedingly  in  the  years  before  the  intro 
duction  of  the  new  process  of  milling.  The  highest  limit  of 
this  difference  was  shown  in  December,  1872,  when  it  was  from 
forty  to  fifty  cents.  The  extreme  difference  to  be  noted,  then, 
was  doubtless  due  to  some  special  defect  in  the  spring  wheat 
raised  the  preceding  season.  Similar  conditions  of  the  wheat 
marketed  in  the  several  years  may  and  doubtless  does  explain 
all  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grains 
between  1860  and  1872.  The  relative  prices  of  the  two  grains, 
in  1879  and  1880,  show  but  a  slight  change  from  what  existed 
in  the  values  of  these  two  grades  in  1860  and  1861.  The  old 
superiority  of  red  winter  over  the  same  grade  of  spring  had 
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not  vanished  at  Chicago,  although  the  new  process  of  flour- 
making  had  been  in  use  in  Minneapolis  over  five  years.  At 
most,  the  difference  in  the  selling  prices  of  these  two  kinds  of 
wheat,  was  only  about  three  cents  a  bushel  less  in  1880  than  in 
1860  and  1861.  The  milling  inventions  introduced  in  Minnesota 
did  not  at  first  then  change,  or  radically  affect  the  selling 
prices  or  value  of  the  great  body  of  wheat  raised  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  only  conclusion  which 
can  be  deduced  from  the  wheat  quotations  at  Chicago.  Exhibit 
A  and  table  II  show  the  wheat  prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They 
present  the  fact  that  from  the  first  quotation  of  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  in  that  market,  it  had  sold  for  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
bushel  less  than  red  or  amber.  Table  II  traces  that  difference 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1875.  The  full  reports  of  the 
Buffalo  markets  enable  us  to  trace  this  a  little  later.  The 
former  difference,  of  15  to  2U  cents,  between  the  selling  price 
of  red  and  amber  winter  and  spring  wheat,  continued  down  to 
the  month  of  January,  1878.  After  that  date  the  prices  of  the 
Chicago  No.  2  spring,  or  the  red  winter,  are  absent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  further  comparison  impossible. 

The  Buffalo  quotations  substantially  agree,  then,  with  those 
of  Chicago,  in  showing  that  at  first  the  new  milling  process  did 
not  materially  affect  the  prices  of  red  winter  and  the  ordinary 
spring  wheat  of  the  United  States.  The  same  fact,  about  the 
prices  of  white  winter,  may  be  noted  from  the  reports  of  the 
Buffalo  market.  Comparing  it  with  any  of  the  ordinary  grades 
of  spring  wheat  it  is  found  that  white  winter,  from  1857  to 
1880  continuously,  sold  for  a  large  excess  over  all  the  spring 
wheat,  with  the  exception  of  that  raised  in  the  Northwest.  The 
new  process  of  milling  did  not  then  at  first  exert  any  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  prices  of  the  leading  grades  of  wheat  sold  in 
the  markets  of  the  nation. 

The  foregoing  fact  has  been  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
methods  of  milling  upon  the  selling  price  of  Minnesota  wheat 
may  be  definitely  established.  Tables  II,  III  and  IV  exhibit 
the  fact  that  in  the  years  1871  and  1872,  when  Minnesota  wheat 
was  first  reported  at  Buffalo,  it  was  sold  at  a  price  of  from  six 
to  twenty  cents  a  bushel  less  than  red  and  amber  wheat,  and 
from  seventeen  to  fifty  cents  less  than  the  best  white  winter 
wheat.  In  the  year  1875,  when  the  grade  of  No.  1  Minnesota 
hard  had  been  established,  it  was  quoted  at  an  average  price 
of  three  cents  a  bushel  more  than  red  and  amber.  This  same 
grade  of  wheat,  in  the  following  year,  1876,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  same  advantage  over  the  best  white  winter.  The 
pre-eminence  then  attained  by  the  Minnesota  wheat  by  the  aid 
of  the  new  process  of  milling,  it  has  since  continuously  main- 
tained, with  some  temporary  exceptions,  due  to  the  defects  in 
the  crops  raised  in  a  few  years.  The  excess  in  the  selling 
price  of  No.  1  hard  over  red  winter  has,  at  times,  been  as  much 
as  thirty-two  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  corresponding  excess  over 
white  winter  has  been  twenty-eight  cents.    The  average  of 
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this  excess  of  Minnesota  Mo.  1  hard  over  the  price  of  the  best 
winter  wheat  has,  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  been  not  far 
from  ten  cents  a  bushel.  The  same  wheat,  in  the  Buffalo  mar- 
ket, before  1874,  had  sold  for  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  less 
than  the  winter  wheat.  The  milling  inventions  of  Minnesota 
thus  from  the  first  added  on  an  average  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  cents  to  the  selling  price  of  every  bushel  of  good  milling 
wheat  which  was  raised  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas. 
This  was  done  without  at  first  affecting  in  the  least  the  value 
or  selling  price  of  other  wheat  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

This  change,  produced  by  the  new  process  of  milling,  added 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual  income  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest.  The  reason  for  this  marvelous  addition  to  their 
income  from  this  invention  follows  from  the  fact  that  by  the 
new  process,  or,  by  the  gradual  reduction  method  of  milling, 
flour  made  from  the  Minnesota  wheat  is  entirely  freed  from 
all  particles  of  bran,  and  a  perfect  flour  is  produced.  The 
large  amount  of  gluten  which  it  contains  makes  it  superior 
even  to  the  best  white  winter  wheat  flour  for  bread  making 
purposes. 

This  Minnesota  patent  flour,  when  sold  in  Chicago  or  else- 
where outside  the  State,  brought  from  the  first  a  price  in  ex- 
cess of  that  for  the  best  grades  of  white  winter  wheat  flour. 
The  prices  of  flour  given  in  tables  V  and  VII  are  for  sales 
made  at  wholesale.  Table  V  gives  the  weekly  range  of  such 
prices  at  Chicago,  and  table  VII  presents  an  exhibit  of  the  same 
at  Buffalo.  The  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  best 
brands  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  flour,  given  in  table  V,  are 
summarized  in  table  VI.  Prom  1860  to  1874  the  best  flour  made 
from  winter  wheat  sold  for  a  much  higher  price  than  the  best 
flour  made  from  spring  wheat.  This  excess  of  price  at  one 
time  rose  to  $6.75  per  barrel.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new 
process  there  came  a  change.  The  Minnesota  patent  has,  since 
1874  or  1875,  sold  for  the  most.  The  present  excess  in  value  of 
the  Minnesota  is,  at  Chicago,  from  25  cents  to  one  dollar.  This 
excess  has,  however,  in  the  past,  been  as  much  as  |2.25  a  barrel. 
Tables  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  giving  prices  and  comparisons  for 
Buffalo,  show,  for  most  years,  the  same  essential  difference  as 
has  been  noted  for  Chicago.  A  difference  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, between  the  prices  at  Buffalo  and  Chicago  during  the  last 
few  years.  At.  Buffalo,  in  1891,  the  quotations  for  winter  and 
spring  wheat  flour  were  substantially  the  same.  In  Chicago, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  at  that  time  a  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  from  25  cents  to  one  dollar  a  barrel. 
In  both  markets  the  Minnesota  hard  wheat  sold  for  several 
cents  a  bushel  more  than  any  grade  of  winter  wheat.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  as  follows:  The  Minne- 
sota wheat  is  used  at  Buffalo  and  other  Eastern  milling  centers 
to  mix  with  the  winter  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  A 
small  amount  of  the  Minnesota  wheat  thus  used  enables  the 
miller,  from  winter  wheat,  to  make  substantially  the  same  grade 
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of  flour  as  that  produced  from  all  hard  wheat.  At  least,  the 
Buffalo  quotations  of  flour,  thus  produced,  seem  to  be  evidence 
of  that  fact. 

Chicago  receives  a  small  amount  of  winter  wheat  flour  thus 
produced  by  mixing  a  little  Minnesota  wheat  with  a  body  of 
winter  grain.  This  flour,  at  Chicago,  sells  for  about  the  same 
figure  as  the  product  made  from  all  hard  wheat.  Chicago  also 
receives  a  great  amount  of  winter  wheat  flour  from  Kansas  and 
other  points  where  there  is  no  such  mixture  of  grains  as  is 
universally  practiced  by  the  millers  of  the  East.  This  flour, 
manufactured  wholly  from  winter  grain,  is  sold  at  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  for  a  lower  price  than  is  the  flour  produced  from  all 
hard  Minnesota  wheat  or  a  mixture  of  that  grain  with  the 
proper  amounts  of  its  winter  rival. 

The  new  process  of  flour  making,  from  1870  to  1880,  added 
from  twenty  to  forty  cents  to  the  value  of  every  bushel  of  hard 
wheat  raised  in  the  Northwest.  This  was  because  the  millers, 
by  that  new  process,  were  able  to  make  a  better  selling  flour 
therefrom  than  from  any  other  grain.  The  general  mixing  of 
grain,  above  referred  to,  changed  the  selling  price  of  the  flour 
made  from  the  winter  wheat.  It  brought  it  up  to  that  of  the 
flour  made  from  all  Minnesota  grain.  It  did  not,  however, 
destroy  or  lessen  the  relative  greater  value  of  the  wheat  from 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  That  wheat  still  sells  at  the  same 
relatively  high  price  given  to  it  as  the  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  process  of  milling. 

The  custom  of  mixing  wheat  has  not,  therefore,  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  It  has, 
however,  been  a  great  boon  to  the  masses  of  the  nation.  The 
new  process,  this  mixing  of  wheat,  and  all  the  other  improve- 
ments and  changes  of  the  past  twenty  years,  have  co-operated 
in  giving  to  the  millions  a  better  quality  of  flour.  By  the  old 
methods  of  milling,  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  before 
La  Croix  built  his  mill  at  Faribault,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  good  flour  from  great  quantities  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
country.  A  few  mills  could,  from  selected  white  winter  wheat, 
make  a  choice  brand  of  flour.  This  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant 
price  to  the  few  who  could  afford  it.  That  choice  white  wheat 
brought  a  high  price  to  make  this  extra  flour  for  the  people  of 
good  incomes.  The  new  process  showed  the  world  how  to 
make  good  flour  from  the  spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest.  It 
thus  added  to  the  amount  of  good  flonr  made  and  sold  in  the 
nation.  Then  came  the  scouring  and  cleaning  of  grain  which 
became  common  among  millers  with  the  use  of  the  gradual 
reduction  process.  This  increased  the  relative  amount  of  good 
flour.  In  some  respects  it  improved  the  character  of  all  that 
was  made.  Then  came  the  mixing  of  winter  and  spring  wheat. 
This  also  improved  the  quality  of  a  great  amount  of  flour. 
Further  changes  of  the  same  character  have  followed  the 
improvements  in  milling  machinery  and  methods  which  have 
been  devised  in  the  past  twenty  years.  La  Croix,  at  Faribault, 
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only  made  a  very  small  amo"unt  of  his  best  flour  out  of  a  given 
quantity  of  wheat,  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  product. 
The  great  amount  of  that  product  was  of  a  lower  grade. 
The  amount  of  patents  made  from  any  number  of  bushels  has 
steadily  increased  with  the  years,  until  with  the  best  of  mills 
ifc  is  about  seventy  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  lower 
grades  of  product  has  as  uniformly  decreased.  The  whole  body 
of  the  millers  are  educated  in  improved  methods  and  prices  and 
profits  everywhere  undergo  many  and  radical  changes.  Some 
of  those  changes  are  exhibited  in  Table  XI. 

In  one  column  are  shown  the  prices  of  flour  made  from  Min- 
nesota wheat  and  manufactured  in  the  West,  (Minneapolis. )  In 
the  parallel  columns  are  presented  the  prices  of  the  same  grade 
of  flour  made  from  the  same  wheat,  but  manufactured  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  The  prices  given  are  in  each  case  the  value 
noted  in  sales  in  Bulfalo.  The  differences  between  the  prices 
of  the  flours  thus  manufactured  in  Minneapolis  and  in  Buffalo 
are  summarized  in  a  further  column  of  the  same  table.  A  glance 
at  that  table  discloses  this  fact.  In  1875  the  best  patent  flour 
made  in  the  West  (Minneapolis)  sold  in  Buffalo  for  from  50 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  barrel  more  than  the  best  flour  manufac- 
tured in  Buffalo.  This  additional  price  for  the  western  made  flour 
marks  the  extra  profit  of  the  early  Minnesota  millers  over  that 
realized  by  the  best  millers  outside  their  State.  It  measures 
the  money  which  they  secured  as  their  compensation  for  revolu 
tionizing  the  nation's  method  of  flour- making  and  for  adding 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual  income  of  the  farmers  of  their 
section  from  their  wheat  fields.  Table  XI  shows  that  the  early 
special  profits  of  the  Minnesota  millers  has  vanished.  That 
profit  and  pre-eminence  vanished  in  or  about  1886.  To  be  sure, 
the  Buffalo  papers  continued  to  quote,  in  separate  columns,  the 
prices  of  western  and  Buffalo  made  flour  until  1889.  By  that 
time  some  of  the  eastern  mills  made  as  good  flour  as  some  of 
the  western.  The  product  of  each  mill  was  sold  on  its  merits  or 
reputation,  without  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  same.  The 
mills  which  introduced  the  improved  methods  have  proven  to 
be  national  school-masters  in  teaching  their  rivals  the  art  of 
good  flour  making.  Their  success  as  such  teachers  is  shown  in 
part  by  that  portion  of  table  XI  already  referred  to.  It  is, 
however,  shown  in  a  more  striking  way  by  the  last  column  of 
the  same  table.  That  column  exhibits  the  extreme  variations, 
in  prices,  at  Buffalo,  of  all  the  patent  flours  made  by  millers 
east  and  west;  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  In  1875  some  millers 
manufactured  patent  flour  which  sold  for  ^2. 50  more  than  the 
flour  sold  under  the  same  name,  but  manufactured  by  the  least 
efficient  of  their  would-be  rivals.  If  the  poorer  miller 
could  sell  his  flour  without  a  loss,  the  better  miller  made  a 
profit  represented  by  this  extreme  difference  of  $2.50. 
The  profit,  at  the  time,  was  probably  less  than  this  sum, 
as  without  doubt  the  poorer  miller  must  have  disposed  of  his 
product  at  a  loss.  But  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  table  indicates. 
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ai  iea^t,  a  very  large  profit  for  the  millers  who  first  learned 
how  to  make  the  best  flour  by  the  new  process.  Their  profits 
stimulated  other  flour-makers  to  adopt  better  methods,  and  how 
generally  this  has  been  done  for  some  sections  of  our  country 
is  shown  by  this  table  for  the  last  few  years.  The  variation  in 
the  prices  of  patent  flours  which,  at  Buffalo  in  1875,  was  ^2.50, 
was,  in  the  last  few  years,  only  25  cents.  Some  millers  still 
make  better  flour  than  their  rivals.  At  least  they  seem  to  sell 
their  products  for  about  25  cents  a  barrel  the  most.  It  should 
be  further  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  some  mills  require 
more  wheat  to  make  a  given  amount  of  flour  than  others.  Those 
are  the  most  profitable,  other  things  being  the  same,  which 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  selling  product  from  the 
least  amount  of  grain.  Then  some  mills,  by  improved  machin- 
ery or  methods,  effect  savings  in  the  labor  and  expenses  of 
management.  These  savings  effected  by  the  best  mills,  and 
the  higher  prices  secured  for  their  superior  product,  are  the 
only  sources  of  the  modern  millers'  profits. 

The  facts  which  have  been  here  stated  are  evidence  of  the 
leveling  nature  or  character  of  modern  milling  methods. 
Those  methods  may  be  called  republican  or  democratic. 
Before  their  introduction  only  a  small  relative  amount  of  the 
best  flour  was  anywhere  manufactured.  That  flour  was  monop- 
olized by  the  families  possessed  of  good  incomes.  Now,  the 
greater  amount  of  flour  manufactured  is  first  class.  The  man 
in  the  hovel  buys  the  same  brands  as  the  resident  in  the 
mansion.  The  progress  of  the  milling  business  makes  this 
condition  of  affairs  more  universal.  Not  only  does  the  modern 
milling  methods  thus  tend  to  place  all  consumers  of  flour  upon 
the  same  level,  they  are,  in  some  measure,  aiding  in  destroy- 
ing the  old  superiority  of  some  kinds  of  wheat.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  at  first  this  new  method  of  milling  did  not 
change  the  relative  prices  of  red  and  spring  wheat  at  Chicago. 
It  did  not  change  the  relative  prices  of  these  grains,  or  those 
of  red  and  white  winter  wheat  at  Buffalo.  Twenty  years  of 
this  new  process  has,  howevei^  touched  all  grades  and  qualities 
of  grain.  It  has,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  brought  No.  2 
spring  and  No.  2  red  winter  to  exactly  the  same  range  of 
values.  It  has  also,  in  large  degree,  destroyed  the  superior 
selling  price  of  the  white  over  the  red  winter  wheat.  One 
kind  of  wheat  alone  continues  to  be  quoted  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  its  rivals.  That  is  the  hard  spring  wheat  of  the 
Northwest.  It  possesses  its  greater  value,  not  so  much  because 
it  furnishes  a  few  people  with  a  superior  article  of  flour.  It  is 
because  by  mixing  with  other  grains  it  aids  in  placing  the 
flour  eaters  upon  an  equality.  The  old  white  wheat,  twenty 
years  ago,  brought  a  high  price,  because  it  aided  in  giving  the 
few  rich  a  good  article  of  diet.  The  Minnesota  hard  wheat 
brings  that  superior  price  for  the  opposite  reason.  It  aids  the 
millions  to  a  better  bread  than  was  otherwise  possible.  It 
aids  in  bringing  them,  in  the  use  of  this  staple  food  product, 
on  a  level  with  the  most  favored. 
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In  social  questions  no  one  fact  or  individual  achievement 
stands  alone.  All  are  connected  and  all  rise  and  fall  together. 
Make  an  improvement  at  one  place  and  it  goes  on  multiplying 
its  influence  in  hitherto  undreamed  of  ways  and  places.  The 
increase  noted,  in  the  relative  amount  of  good  flour  manufac- 
tured from  wheat,  has  added  to  the  annual  consumption  of 
that  cereal  throughout  the  land.  Table  XII,  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  government,  shows 
the  production  and  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
each  year  since  1869.  It  also  shows  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  that  cereal.  That  consumption  increased  from  1871, 
when  the  new  process  of  milling  was  introduced,  to  date,  one 
and  four-tenths  bushels.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  found,  in  their  own  borders,  a  market  for 
ninety  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  by  reason  of  progress  in 
methods  of  flour  making  and  the  improved  social  conditions 
which  have  come  to  prevail  in  the  land.  The  improved 
methods  of  milling  should  be  given  credit  for  a  large  share  of 
this  addition  to  the  amount  of  wheat  marketed  at  home.  The 
amount  of  this  increased  home  consumption,  caused  by  the 
increased  per  capita  consumption,  is  larger  than  was  the 
exportation  in  over  one-half  of  the  years  whose  record  is  given 
on  the  table.  New  milling  inventions  are  then  to  rank  with 
foreign  exportation  as  a  factor  for  maintaining  wheat  prices 
in  the  nation. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  process  of 
milling  added,  shortly  after  its  introduction,  from  twenty  to 
forty  cents  a  bushel  to  the  value  of  all  the  spring  wheat  raised 
in  the  Northwest.  This  increase  poured  a  stream  of  gold, 
otherwise  not  attainable,  into  the  agricultural  region.  The 
old  war  prices  of  wheat  which,  as  shown  by  Tables  I  and  II, 
and  exhibit  A,  came  to  an  end  not  far  from  1870,  had,  in  their 
duration,  greatly  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Minne- 
sota. In  that  year  Minnesota  possessed  a  population  of 
439,706  and  the  Dakotas  had  14,181.  The  wheat  raised  in 
Minnesota  that  year  was  16,022,4)00  bushels.  The  collapse  of 
the  war  prices,  which  oQCurred  about  1870,  made  wheat  raising 
less  profitable  than  it  previously  had  been.  As  a  consequence 
agriculture,  in  1871,  was  relatively  depressed.  The  "new" 
process,  which  was  then  introduced,  created  an  increased 
demand  for  hard  wheat,  raised  its  price  and  thus  changed  the 
situation  for  the  farmers  and  all  dependent  upon  them.  A 
great  immigration,  in  a  short  time,  set  in,  for  the  unsettled 
wheat  lands  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  An  immense 
impetus  was  given  to  railroad  building  through  all  the  opening 
territory  of  the  Northwest.  The  population  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  1890 
Minnesota  had  1,300,017  and  the  Dakotas  had  510,275  inhabi- 
tants. The  wheat  production  of  the  former  had  risen,  until  in 
1891,  it  was  55,333,000  bushels  and  that  of  the  latter  81,819,000. 
This  enormous  growth  of  the  wheat  industry  of  the  three 
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states  is  presented  in  Table  XIII,  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture.  The  increase  in 
wheat  values,  caused  for  this  particular  kind  of  wheat  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  process  of  milling,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  rapid  settlement  of 
these  three  states  since  the  year  1870.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate  accurately  the  eifect  of  such  invention,  as  is  the 
subject  of  this  investigation,  upon  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  settlement  of  states.  And  yet,  after  allowing 
for  the  value  of  all  other  co-operating  causes,  it  appears  toler- 
ably certain  that  with  no  change  in  the  old  methods  of  milling 
the  present  population  of  the  three  states  of  the  Northwest 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  one-half  of  what  it  now  is. 
The  mills,  by  their  improvements,  increased  the  value  of  every 
bushel  of  the  farmer's  wheat,  and  hence  of  his  profits. 
Increased  profits  in  agriculture  hastened  the  settlement  of  this 
new  territory,  stimulated  the  building  of  railroads.  The  new 
farms  opened  called  for  furniture,  farming  implements  and  all 
the  many  articles  of  modern  manufacture  and  commerce.  The 
cities  of  the  Northwest  grew  as  they  erected  factories  and 
stores  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  farmers  in  the  growing 
and  prosperous  agricultural  sections. 

r  In  this  chapter  mention  has  already  been  made  of  some  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  and  effects  following  from  the 
introduction  into  Minnesota  of  improved  methods  of  mi  sling. 
Their  direct  results  upon  wheat  prices,  production  and  con- 
sumption can  be  definitely  measured.  The  accompanying 
tables  give  the  data  for  that  purpose.  The  milling  inventions, 
by  adding  twenty  and  more  cents  to  the  value  of  every  bushel 
of  wheat  raised  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  since  1873,  added 
to  the  income  of  the  farmers  of  those  states,  in  the  year  1891 
alone,  the  sum  of  127,000,000.  They  give  to  the  average  citizen 
of  the  land  a  better  quality  of  bread  for  daily  consumption  and 
aid  in  giving  him  a  greater  amount  of  the  same.  All  this  is 
measured  in  bushels  and  dollars  and  grades  of  flour.  But  by 
what  standard  can  be  gauged  the  indirect  effects  of  these  same 
devices  of  the  miller's  art  ?  The  health  and  happiness  of  the 
millions  have,  in  many  ways,  been  effected  and  that  for  the 
better.  This,  as  well  as  the  added  income  of  the  farmers, 
caused,  in  the  manner  traced  in  this  report,  must  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  social  science  in  measuring  the  value  to  the 
state  and  nation  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  introduction 
of  the  new  process  of  milling  by  the  manufacturers  of  Min- 
nesota. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Miscellaneous  Quotations  of  Wheat  at  Buffalo,       Y.,  From 

1855  TO  1870. 

September  11,  1855.  White  Ohio,  $1.70;  white  Canada,  $1.78;  red  Illinois, 
$1.48;  spring,  $1.30;  Chicago  spring,  $1.26. 

May  2,  1856.  White  (good),  $1.65;  white  southern,  $1.72-11.80;  common 
Michigan  white,  $1.60;  white  Canada  handsome,  $1.80. 

May  14,  1856.    Illinois  spring,  $1.00;  white  Wisconsin,  $1.50. 

May  22,  1856.    White  winter,  $1.50;  Canada  spring,  $1  30. 

June  4,  1856.    Chicago  spring,  $1.20;  white  Milwaukee,- $1.50. 

October  4,  1856.  White  Michigan,  $1.44;  white  Illinois,  $1.45;  Chicago 
spring,  $1.16;  rod  Illinois,  $1.30;  white  Michigan,  $1.42;  Milwaukee  club, 
$1.16. 

May  25,  1857.  Chicago  spring,  $1.27;  white  Wisconsin,  $1.75;  Milwaukee 
club,  $1.33. 

October  21.  1857.  Chicago  spring,  80c;  white  Indiana,  $1.10;  Milwaukee 
club,  83c;  white  Wisconsin,  $1.06;  Canada  club,  85c;  white  Michigan,  $1.16. 

June  7,  1858.  Chicago  spring,  75c;  Racine  spring,  75c;  white  Indiana, 
87i-90c;  Milwaukee  club,  77-78c. 

October  26,  1858.  Milwaukee  club,  81-82c;  white  Canada,  $1.15;  Chicago 
No.  2,  67c;  Canada  club,  94c;  red  Indiana,  97c. 

June  14,  1859.  Red  western,  $1.40;  white  western,  $1.60-1.64:  white 
Kent,  $1.70-1.80;  red  Ohio,  $1.55-1.60;  white  Ohio,  $1.69;  Milwaukee  club, 
$1.25.' 

September  25,  1859.  Chicago  spring,  82i-85c;  Milwaukee  club,  85c;  red 
Illinois,  90c;  white  Canada,  $1.08-1.10;  white  Kent,  $1.30;  Canada  club, 
86-90c;  red  Michigan,  $1.00;  red  Ohio,  $1.00;  white  Indiana,  $1.13-1.14; 
white  Michigan,  $1.12i;  white  Ohio,  $1.12. 

June  5,  1860.  No.  2  Chicago,  $1.07-1.12^;  white  winter,  $1.35-1.371; 
white  Ohio,  $1.35-1.50;  red  winter,  $1.23-1.28;  Canada  spring,  $1.12-J.15; 
white  Canada,  $1.38;  Milwaukee  club,  $1  15. 

October  16,  1860.  Chicago  spring,  $1.05-1.09;  Canada  club,  $1.06-1.07; 
red  winter,  $1.16-1.21;  white  Michigan,  $1.23-1.30;  white  Canada,  $1.22- 
1.35;  Milwaukee  club,  $1,091-1.12;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1.03-1.071;  white  Ohio, 
$1  21-1  22 

May  18*  1861.  White  Canada,  $1.25-1.35;  white  Michigan,  $1.30;  Mil- 
waukee club,  971-98c;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  93c;  Sheboygan  spring,  $1.05. 

October  25,  1861.  Red  winter,  $1.09;  Canada  club,  941c;  white  Michi- 
gan, $1.10;  white  Kent,  $1.24;  amber  Kent,  $1.24:  amber  Michigan,  $1.10. 

May  19,  1862.  Milwaukee  club,  87-87^c;  white  Canada,  $1.05-1.16;  white 
Michigan,  $1.18-1.19;  red  Indiana,  $1.05;  Kenosha  spring,  87c. 

October  7,  1862.  White  Canada,  $  1.231;  red  Illinois,  $1.10;  red  Ohio, 
$1  11-1.121;  Kenosha  spring,  98c;  white  Kentucky,  $1.30. 

October  13,  1863.  White  Michigan.  $1.62;  amber  Michigan,  $1.25-1.37; 
red  winter,  $1.32-1.35;  Milwaukee  club,  $1.24-1.26;  Chicago  No.  2  spring, 
$1.18-1.22;  Racine  spring,  $1.20-1.23;  Sheboygan  club,  $1.26-1.30. 

October  31,  1864  Chicago  No.  2  spring,  $1.80-1.95;  Milwaukee,  $185- 
1.95;  red  winter,  $2.12;  white  Canada,  $2.15;  amber  Michigan,  $2.10-2.12: 
white  Cincinnati.  $2.25-2  30;  Kentucky  white,  $2.45. 

May  15,  1865  Red  winter,  $1.55-1  65;  amber  Iowa,  $1.50;  southern  Illi- 
nois, $1  65-1.70;  Kent  white,  $2.10-2.15;  Ohio  red,  $1.45;  No.  1  Milwaukee, 
$1.25:  No.  1  Chicago,  $1.30-1..31;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1.20. 

May  15,  1866.  No.  2  Milwaukee  club,  $1.80;  No.  1  Milwaukee  club,  $2.00; 
amber  Michigan,  $2.75-2.80;  white  Michigan;  $3  00;  white  Canada,  $3.05. 

May  20,  1867.  Amber  Canada,  $3.25;  white  Canada,  $3.45;  No.  2  Chicago, 
$2,90;  Canada  spring,  $3.05-3.10. 

May  19,  1868.  White  Kentucky,  $2.83;  white  Michigan,  $2.90;  white 
Canada,  $2.75-2.83;  No.  1  spring,  $2.30;  No.  2  spring,  $2.20. 

May  26,  1869.  No.  2  Chicago,  $1.26;  No.  1  Milwaukee  club,  $1.30;  white 
winter,  $1.70;  No.  1  spring,  $1.35. 

October  19,  1869.  No.  2  Milwaukee  club,  $1.15-1.17;  No.  2  Chicago, 
$1.10;  red  winter,  $1.25. 
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TABLE  I. 

COMPARISON   OF  THE  PRICES  OF  NO.  2  SPRING  WHEAT  AND  NO. 
WINTER  WHEAT  AT  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FROM  1860  TO  1891. 


2  RED 


Price  of 
No.  2, 
Spring. 


.941/2© 
.97 
.04 
.96 

.10  : 
.05!^  : 
.05  ; 
.93 

.84 
.85 

.8O1/2 
.67 

.7614 
.741/2 
75 
■79 
"88 
■73 
•55 
•68 
•61 
•74 
•671/2 
.6-3 

.65 

.68/2 

.73 

.721/2 

.75 

.70 

.72 

.871/2 

.791/2 

.80 

.78 


.96 

.98 

.07 

.98 

.14 

.071/2 

.06 

.94 

.88 

.87 

.81 

.68 

.761/2 

.75 

.751/2 

.81 

.91 

.731/2 

.56 

.68/2 

.62 

.75 

.681/2 

.6314 

.651/2 

.691/2 

.74 

.73 

.76 

.711/2 

.75 

.89 

.80/2 

.821/2 

.79 

,82 

.90 

.09 

.12 

.06 14 

.99 

.97 

.96 

.90 

.93 

.01 

.05 


Price  of 
No.  2, 
Red  Winter, 


.98 


111/2 
111/2 
lOM 

i.ioji  1.10/2 

■  171/2 
26 
94 
92 
02 
50 
81 
50 


1.10 

.96 

.95 
1.051/2 
1.17 
1.14 


1.20 


16 
251/2  1. 
,88  1. 
88  1. 
94  2. 
41  1. 
.80  1. 
  1. 


1.95 


.99 


.87  .88 
 75 


1.02/2 


2.15  2.I61/2 
2.05  2.06 


1.65 


Excess  in 
Price  of 
Red  Winter. 


6/2 


12 


Year 
and 
Month 


.751/2 

.76 
.68 

7/2 
7 

71/2 
6 

.74 

6/2 

6/2 

.71 

.72 

8 

8/2 

.71 

.72 

6 

6/2 

.75 

6/2 

51/^ 

.81 

8 

7 

.79 

.80 

6/2 

7 

.85 

10 

9 

.82  , 

12 

10/2 

.82 

10 

7 

.95 

71/2 

6 

.92 

121/2 

11/2 

.93 

.94 

13 

11/2 

.92 

14 

13 

.98 

.98/2 

18 

I61/2 

1  04 

1.05 

16 

15 

1.25 

19 

16 

1.27 

17 

15 

1.21 

16 

1414 

16 

14 

8 

121/2 

0 

51/2 

5 

14 

12 

8 

71/2 

241/2 
4 


1871. 
Jan  — 
Feb.. . 
Marcli. 
April.. 
May... 
June. . 
July... 
Aus  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec. .. 

1872. 
Jan.. .. 
Feb.. .. 
March 
April.. 
May. . . 
June  .. 
July. .. 
Auj?. . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  .. . 
Dec... 

1879. 
.Jan — 
Feb. . . . 
March, 
Atiril.. 
May... 
June- .. 
July... 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.. . 
Oct.... 
Nov..  . 
Dec... 

1880. 
Jan.. . . 
Feb,. .. 
March 
April  . 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept  .. 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec. .. 

1881. 
Jan — 
Feb... 
March 
April.. 
May.. , 
June... 
July.., 
Aug. .. 
Sept... 
Oct.  .. 
Nov... 
Dec. . 


Price  of 

No.  2, 
Spring. 


1.08M@1.11i/2 


1.21/2 
1  22?^ 
1.241/2 
1.27 
1.251/2 
1.2314 
.9914 
1.06 
1.17 
1.18 
1.17^4 

1.20/2 

1.231/2 

1.23?^ 

1.1914 

1.34^ 

1.43 

1.20 

I.2814 

1.18/2 

1.11/2 
1.07/2 
1.087^ 

M% 
.8514 
.92% 
.88% 
.89/2 

1.01 
•98 
.8614 
.85 

1.02?4 

1.12 

1.22 

1.30 

I.I814 

1.22/2 

1.10 

1.12 

1.001,^ 

.mi 

.88 

.86/2 

.9U^ 
1.0114 
1.0554 

.95% 
.961^ 
.981 8 
1.00?^ 
1.01% 
1.06?4 
1.101/2 
1.19 
1.22 
1.341.2 
1.2534 
1.23!4 


1.32 
1.26/2 
1.29 
1.30 
1.27 
1.29 
1.07 
1.32 
1  24 
1.21 
1.19% 

1.25 

1.24/2 

1  2534 

1.23 

1.4234 

1.5314 

1.27% 

1.371/2 

1,24 

1.21 

l.Olji/ 

1.11/2 

.83 

.8614 

M% 

.93/2 

.93 


Price  of 
No.  2, 
Red  Winter. 


1.2J 

1.251/2 

-H 

-31/2 

1.05 

1.21 

5/2 

14 

1.09 

1.20 

3 

-12 

1  23 

1.3034 

6 

6J4 

1.25 

1  27 

7 

6 

1.24 

1.25 

654 

5J4 

.86 
.86 
.95 
l.Ol 
99 


1.031/21.02 


1.10 
.92 


1.00 
.96 
.92 
1.071/^  1.09 
I.I614  1.17 
1.26  1.25 

1  3218 '1.30 
1.2l.'g|1.21i/^ 
1.231411.241/2 
1.15?s  " 
1.14 
1.14 

.89 

.92 

.881^ 


1,12 


1.03 
,89 
.91% 
.88 
.9254 
1.0314  1.01% 
1.1014  1.03 


.98/2 

.9954 

.99% 
1.03% 
1.041/8 
1.115£  1.06 
1  I318  1.12 


.94 
.96/2 
.98 
.9914 
1.08 


1.231/2 
1,38 
1  4014 
1,3114 
1.28/2 


1.14 


1.42 


1.37 


1.75 
1.30 


1.50  1.52 


.86/2 
.89/2 
.98 
1.04 

.991/2 
1.06 
1.02 
.971/2 
.9414 
1.12/2 
1.24/2 
1.27/2 

1.3114 
1.27 
1  25 
1.16 
1.08 1/2 
1,06 

.95 

.97 

.96 

.98 
1.03 
1.0714 

.9754 
.9914 

1.01/2 

1.03 

1.09 

1.11 

1.21 

1.23 

1.31 

1.43 


Excess  in 
Pi  ice  of 
Red  Winter, 
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TABLE  11. 

Prices  of  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1870-1891,  (compiled 
from  the  market  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier.) 


Month  and 

day  of 
Quotation. 


1870. 
January  5 — 
February  1... 

March  1  

April  2  

May  6  

June  17  

July  8  

August  1. .  .j^. 
September  6. 

October  10  

November  3. . 
December  1. . 

1«71. 

January  7.  

February  4. . . 

Marcii  11  

April  1  , 

May  5  

June  3  , 

July  15  

August  19  

September  23 

October  7   

November  18., 
December  16., 

1872. 

January  5  

February  3  

March  2  

April  6  

May  11  

June  8  

July6  

August  3   

Sepi ember  6. 

October  5   

November  2. .. 
December  7. ., 

1H73. 

January  6  

February  1  

March  1  

April  5  

May  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  , 

September  6. 

October  4   

November  8. . 
Decern  )er  6.. 

1874. 

January  3  

February  7... 

March  7  

April!  , 

May  2   

June  6  , 

July  3   ., 

August  1  

Septe  nber  5.. 
October  3  . .  ., 
November  7  . 
December  5. . 


Minnesota 
Spring. 


$1.33 


1.43 
1.36 

1.36 
1.40 
1.45 
1.44 
1.75 
1.60 


1.45 
1.40 


1.55 
1.64 
1.70 
1.68 


1  41 
1.38 


1.37 
1  28 


1.33 
1.35 


1  17 


1.37 


1.40 
1.42 


1.45 


1.50 
1.47 


1.42 
1.39 


Vol.  11-14 


Number  One 
Spring. 


$1.14  @ 
1.12 
1.12 
1.10 
1.07 

1.311/2 


1.12 
1.19 
1.13 


1.30 


1.47 
1.45 


1.41 


1.47 
1  41 
1  38 
1.53 

i'30 
1.44 

1.48 
1.54 
1.50 
1.52 
1.52 
1.37 
1.32 
1.30 
1.20 
1  15 
1.12 
1.14 


1.20 


1.42 
1.39 


1.55 


1.34 


1.16 


Ni.inber  Two 
Spring. 


$1.00  @ 
1.02 
1  05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.231/2 
1.15 
1.26 
I.IO 
1.17 
1.05 
1.17/2 

1.25 
1.40 
1.43 
1.40 
1.35 
1.38 
1.31 
1.19 
1.33 
1.39 
1.38 
1.33 

1.36 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.65 
1.57 
1.34 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 

1.42 
1.50 
1.50 
1.45 


1.37 


1.28 

1.39/2 

1.26/2 

1.17 

1.35 

1.36 
1.45 
1.40 
1.40 
1.45 
131 
1.30 
1.24 
1.08 
1.06 
.97 
1.04 


l.OS 


1.29 


1.18 


1.45 


1.39 


1.40 

1.40/2 

1.35 


1.35 
1.43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.38 
1.40 

1.52 
1.57 
1.63 
1.56 


1.41 


1.22 
1.37 


1.42 


1.44 
i!34' 


1.13 


1.02 
1.07 


Red  and  Am- 
ber Winter. 


$1.20 
1.15 
1.15 
1.18 
1.18 
1.37 


1..50 
1.18 
1.20 
1.22 
1.35 

1.42 
1.50 
1  46 
1.46 
1.42 
1.52 
1.39 
1.25 
1.40 


1.43 
1.50 


1  52 
1.50 


1.70 

1.52/2 

1.55 

1.53 

1.50 

1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 


:!.75 
1.54 
1.55 
1.40 


1.40 
1.55 

1.55 

1.60 

1.60 

1.51 

1.50 

1.45 

1.37 

1.22/2 

1.15 

1.14 

1.14 

1.12 


1.20 
1.20 


1.20 
1.40 


1.27 


1.45 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.40 


1.50 
1.52 


1.55 


1.90  1.95 


1.75 


1.60 
1.54 
1.62 


1.80 
1.68 


1.55 


1.50 


1.62 
1.62 
1.55 
1..55 
1.50 
1.42 
1.25 


1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
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Month  and 

day  of 
Quotation, 


1875. 
January  3 — 
February  13. . 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  12  

July  10  

August  14  

September  4. 

October  2  

November  6. . 
December  18. 


1876. 
January  3  .. . 
February  5.. . 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5..... 
September  2  . 
October  7.  ... 
November  18. 
December  2. . 

1877. 
January  6 — 
February  3. . . 

March  3  

April  7  

May  19  

June  2  

July  14  

August  4  

September  1.. 

October  6  

November  3. . 
December  1. . 

1878. 
January  5 — 
February  2... 

March  2  

April  6  

May  10  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  

September  14. 

October  5  

November  9. . 
December  1. . 

1879. 

January  5  

February  2... 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  14. 
December  12. 


Minnesota 
Spring. 


SI. 18  @ 
1.15 
1.15 
1.18 
1.17 
1.1214 
1.17 
1.45 


1.16 


1.20 


1.13 


1.33 
1  30 
1.30 


Number 
One  Hard. 


$1.37  @ 
1.38 
1.37 
1.38 
1.37 
1.35 
1.25 
1.17 
1.21 
1.32 
1.35 
1.35 

1.47 
1.60 
1.65 


1.40 


1.95 
1.90 


1.24 
1.261/2 
1.25 
1.27 

1.27 
1.28 
1.28 
1.27 
1.21 
1.07 
1.03 
1  15 
1.14 
1.13 
1.10 
1.12 

1.10 

1  08 

1.11 

1.12 

1.10 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.03 

1.151/2 

1.24 

1.40 


1.39 
1.38 


1.27 


1.22 


1.36 
1.36 


1.63 


1.27 
1.27 
1.29 

1.30 
1.29 
1.30 
1.28 


1.12 
1.15 


Number  One 
Spring. 


$1  16  @   

1.13  1.14 

1.12  1.15 

1.18   

1.23  1.25 

1.121/2   

1.17   

1  38  1.40 

1.38   

1.24  1.30 
1.31  1.32 

1.25  1.27 

Number  One 
Northern. 


$1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


1.40 
1-40 
1  45 
1.45 
1.85 


1.67 


1.22 
1.26 


1.25 
1.25 


1.26 
1.25 
1.19 


.98 
1.11 
1.11 
1  10 
1.03 
1.05 

1.07 
1.06 
1.10 
1.11 
1.08 
1.08 
1.10 
1.13 


1.14 
1.20 


1.90 


1.27 


1  12 


Number  Two 
Spring. 


$1.03 
1.00 
1.00 
1.08 
1.13 
1.04 
1.10 
1.30 
1  25 
1.23 
1.21 
1.18 


1.07 

1.05 

1.05 

1.12 

1.18 

I.O81/2 

1.15 

1.35 

1.31 

1.25 


1.20 


Number  Two 
Northern. 


$1.35 
1.35 


1.02 


1.06 
1.06 
.95 


1.00 


1.05 
1.04 
1.03 
1.04 


1.08 


1.36 


.98  1.00 


1.05 


1.33 


Bed 
and  Amber 
Winter. 


$1.12  @  1.19 

1.12  1.19 

1.12  1.19 

1.15  1.20 

"'i"3o  ".'.*.; 

1.50 

1  42  1.45 
1.30 

1.30  1.35 

1.30  1.35 


1.70 
1.40 
1.25 
1.33 
1.32 
1.32 

1.32 
1.25 


.95 
.97 
.95 
.93 
.95 

.95 
.95 
1.04 
1.09 
1.09 
1.12 
1.12 
1.08 
1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.33 


1.27  @ 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.35 

1.33 

1.25 

1.28 

1.08 

1.10 

1.05 

1.15 

1.10 

1.18 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.45 

1.45 

1.54 

1.80 
1.45 
1.30 
1.35 
1.38 
1  38 

1.38 
1.30 


1.00 
1.02 
1.00 
95 
1.03 

1.00 
1.00 
1.06 


1.10 


1.13 
1.10 

i."i5 

1.30 
1.40 


White 
Winter. 


$1.20 
1.20 
1  20 
1.20 
1.32 
1  28 
1.35 
1.56 
1.45 
1.32 
1.35 
1.34 


1.34 
1.30 
1.30 
1.29 
1.28 
1.32 
1.25 
1.23 
1.15 
1.17 
1.32 
1.32 

1.38 
1.48 
1.55 
1.68 
2.10 
1.80 
1.70 
1.45 
1.30 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 

1.33 
1.27 
1.27 
1.33 
1.30 
1.18 
1.03 
1.00 
1.02 
1.00 
.92 
.93 

.90 
.90 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.10 
1.10 
1.12 
1  00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.35 
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Number 

V^llU  Xiciru. 

Number  One 
Northern. 

Number  Two 
Northern. 

rveci  SLTici  Am- 
ber Winter. 

White 
Winter, 

$1.45  @   

  ®  

$1.38  @.  1.45 
1.30  1.35 
1.40  1.45 
1.30  1.32 
1.23 

$1.40  (a>  1.47 

1.32  1.37 
1.36  1.42 
1.28  1.34 
1.19  1.20 
1.19  1.20 
1.05 

1.B5 

1.35  1.37 
1.30 

$1.35 

1.24   

1.22   

1.23   

1.11 

1.04   

1.02  1.07 
1.00  1.02 
.95  1.00 
1.C6  1.12 
1.15 

1.13   

1.00  1.02 
.98  1.02 

1.08   

1.06 

1.161/2   

1.25  1.27i/i 
1.24 

1.07 

1.08 1/2 

1.20   

1.05  1.10 
1.05  1.10 
1.12  1.14 

1.25 

1.06  1.08 
1.14  1.16 

1.25   

1.25  1.26 
1.23   

1.27   

1.26 

1.26 

1.27   

1.27  1.30 
1.38  1.39 
1.52  1.56 

1.42  1.45 
1.36  1.38 

1.43   

1.45 

1.25  1.28 
1.37  1.38 
1.48  1.52 
1.40  1.42 
1.34  1.36 

1.42 

1.4014   

1.48  1.49 

1.55   

1.57   

1.411/2  1.43 
1.30 

1.60 

1.32 

1.59   

1.36  1.37 
1.43  1.43 
1.42 

1  36  1.37 
1.39  1.40 
1.32 

1.68   

1.60 

1.45 

1.32  ...... 

1.30   

1.38 

1.25 

1.25 

1.08  1.09 
1.03 

1.08  1.09 
1.04  1.05 
1.03  1.04 
1.00  1.03U 

1.00  1.03 

1.09  1.13 
1.13  1.17 
1.08 

1.15  1.16 

1.201/2   

1.03  1.04 

1.00  1.031/2 

1.00  1.03 

1.12  1.13 
1.18  1.20 

1.13   

1.17   

1.18 

1.13   

1.25 

1.30   

1.26  1.27 
1.26  1.27 
1.23 

1.22  1.23 
1.22  1.23 
1.19   

1.18   

1.20   

1.12 

1.14 

I.I81/2   

1.141/2   

1.12   

1.06        ..  .. 

1.12  1.12'^ 

1.13  1.17 
1.09 

1.211/2   

1.17  1.18 
1.15  1.19 
1.10 

1.28 

1.15 

l.ni/2 

1.15  1.151/2 

1.15   

1.11  1.12 

1.133£   

1.0914   

1.15   

1.041/2   

1.00   

.94   

.90   

.8514   

.821/2   

.8I1/2   

.90   

.94   

.93   

.931/2   

1.09   

.98   

.981^  .99 
.951^  .96 
.871/2  .88 
.98  1.00 
1  02  1.03 
1.00  1.01 

i.63   

1.08  I.O81/2 
1.10  1.11 

1.09 

I.O81/2 

1.0914  1.1014 
1.10   

1.10  1.11 
1.09 

1.09 

1.07   

1.07 

1.10 

1.08 

1.08 

1.041/2   

1.10   

1.01 

l.Ol 

1.09 

1.09 

1.00   

1.03  1.05 
.98 

1.07  l.OTli 
1.02  1.021; 
.92 

.95   

.89   

.86  .87 
.85  .86 
.86  .88 
.82  .83 
.80 1/2   

.86   

.85  .88 
.83  .84 
.80  .81 
.801^   

.85 

.8I14   

.79   

.761/2   

.82  .87 

.80   

.85  .851/2 

.92   

.90 

.88 

.89  ,90 
.90 

.90  .01 
.911/2   

.90  .91 
1.061^ 

.88 

1.08 

1.10 

.9514  .96 
.97 

1.011/2   

1.011/2   

1.01 

1.00 

.92%  .94 
.85  .851/2 

.9i)  1.00 
.91 

"87^ 

.95 

.94 

.98 

.98 

.96 

.97 

.97 

.97   

Month  and 

Day  of 
Quotation. 


January  2 — 
February  6... 

March  12  

April  2  

May  6  

June  11  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3.. 

October  1  

November  5.. 
December  3. . 

1881. 
January  1  — 
February  5... 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  13  

September  4.. 

October  1  

November  5. . 
December  3. . 

1882. 
January  14... 
February  4. . . 

March  4  

April  1  

Mays  

June  10  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2. 

October  7  

November  4.. 
December  2. . 

1883. 

January  6  

February  4  

March  3  

April  22  

May  5  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  , 

September  1. . 

October  6   

November  3. . 
December  1. ., 

1884. 

January  5  

February  2  

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

July  5  

August  16  

September  6... 

October  11  

November  1. ., 
December  6. ., 

1885. 

January  3  

February  7..., 

March  7  

April  4  

May2  

June  6  

July  4  , 

August  8  

September  5.. 

Octobers  

November  7. . 
December  5. . 
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Monti)  and 

Day  of 
Quotation. 


1886. 

January  2  

February  6  — 

March  6  

Aprils  

May  1..   

J  une  5  

July  3  

August?   

September  4... 

October  2  

November  7. .. 
Decembei-  4. .. 

1887. 

January  7  

Februarys  — 

March  5  

April  2  

M  ay  7   

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. .. 

October  1  

November  5. .. 
December  3. . . 

1888. 
January  7  — 
February  4 — 
March  10  .... 

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1  . . 
October  6  .... 
November  3. .. 
December  1. . . 

1889. 

January  5  

February  2  — 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3   

September  7  .. 

October  7  

November  2. . . 
December  7 . .. 

1S90. 

Jiuiuary  4  

I'ebruary  1  

Marcli  I  

April  5  

May  3  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1 
September  5  . . 
October  3 
November  7. . . 
December  1 . . . 

1F91. 

January  5  

February  2 — 

M  arch  2  

April  1  

May  2  

June   

July  

August  

Septeniber  — 

October  

November 
December 


Number 
One  Hard. 


$1.01  @   

.971/2   

.9714   

.93   

.89%   

.87;^^   

.8.5^   

.851/2   

.8618   

.m/s   

.83  .8.514 

.91%   

.92   

.9114   

.m%   

.891/2   

.911/2   

M%   

.83  .8334 

.8O1/2   

.8194  .82 

.831/2  .86 

.8414  .88 

.90   

.91   

.911/2   



.91   

.97   

.9114   

.88%   

.95   

1.0314   

1.38  1.40f^ 

1.471/^   

1.34%  1.42J8 


1.28% 
1.20% 
1.3014 
1.20% 
1.05 
1.021/2 
I.O61/2 
1  00 
.90 
.90;^4 
.89/2 
.90 1/2 

.91H 

.90 

.8914- 

.921/2 

.98 

.981/2 

.96 
1.01 
1  15 
1.071/2 
1.0994 
1.12 

I.O61/2 

1.16 

1.14 

1.22 

1.40 

1.12% 

IMYz 

1.0.51^ 

1.15?4 

1  02/2 


1.36% 
1.29% 
1.3714 
1.309 
1.221/2 
1.20 
1.251/2 
1.2094 
.95 


.93 


1.07 


1.23 


I.I614 


.1  1.0314 


Number  One 
Northern. 


.931/2 
.9494 
.90 
.86% 
.8514 
.83% 
.84 
.845^ 
Mrs 
81 1/2 


.90^4 

.9014 

.899£ 

.871/2 

.901/2 

.9094 

.8194 

.781/2 

.79 

.84 

.81 

.86 

.88 1/2 
.891/2 

Mrs 

.8694 
.911/2 

"86% 
.921/^ 

i.2Srs 

1.22% 

1.20% 
1.12% 
1  1994 
1.0214 
1.00 

.98 
1  00 

.95 

.88 

.869C 

.85 

.861/2 


.87 

.8794 

.9114 

.96 

.961/2 

.95 
1.00 
1  12 
1.011/2 
1.049£ 
1.0394 

1.01 

1.12 

I.IOH 

3.20 

1.25 

1.0»% 

1.0114 

1.021/8 

inv2 
1.01 
1.011/2 
1.02  1 


.94 


.84 


.84 


1.271 


1.011/2 
.981/2 


.90 


Number  Two",  Red  and  Am- 
Northern.      ber  Winter. 


1.02 
1.13 


1.121/2 


1.02 

,02% 


1.16% 
1  07% 
l.l-'94 

.9.514 

.83 

.81 


.85 


.84 


.851/2 
.84 


.9*1/2 

.921/2 

.97 
1.10 
I.O61/2 

.9894 

.98 


.95 
1.08 
1.06 


1.011/2 
.97 
.97% 
.97H 


.94  @   

.92  .93 

.941/2   

.92   

.88/2  .89 

.851/2   

.84   

.81 1/2  .821/2 

.84   

.80   

.801/2   

.851/2   

.89   

.8814  .881/2 

.861/4   

.871/2   

.9214   

.941/2   

.84 
.82 


1  041/2  1 
1.02% 
1.0694 

.971/2 

.88 

.87 

.901/2 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.83 

.85 

.85 

.821/2 

.82 

.851/2 

.97 

.95 

.9194 

.94 
l.Ol 
1.0294 
1.031/2 

.mu 
1.00 

1.06 
1  05 

1 101/2 
1.11 


.05 

1.0794 


.92 
.88 
.95 
.92 
.86 

' ;  831/2 
.851/2 


.83 
.821/2 


1.051/2 
.931/2 
1.04 

i'.ob" 
1.01 


1.06 

i'Mii 


1.02 

1  oil 


.78/2 

.7894 

.8314 

.791/2 

.80 

.801/2 

.8094 

.81 1/2 

.831/2 

.851/2 

.89 

.90 

.921/2 

.8794 

.89 

.89 

.881/2 

.911/2 

.92 

.88 

.90 

.93 

.95 

.951/2 

.9294 

.95 

1.00 

.921/2 

.951/2 

.91 

.92 

.9414 

.90 

.991/2 

.9794 

1.19 

1.22 

1  18 

1.1194 

1.141/2 

1.091/2 

1 081/2 

1.01 

1.00 

.86 

.94 

.88 

97 

.871/2 

.98 

.86 

.91 

.91 
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TABLE  III. 

The  Price  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1871-1891,  of  Minnesota  Spring  and  Number 
One  Hard  Wheat  Compared  with  those  of  Ked  and  Amber  Winter 
Wheat. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1871. 

January  7  

February  4  

March  11  

April  1  

May  5  , 

June  3  

July  15  

August  19  

September  23. 

October  7  

November  18. 
December  16  . , 


1872. 

January  5  

February  3  

March  2  

April  6  

May  11  

June  8  

July  6  

August  3...- .. 
September  6. .. 

October  5  

November  2. .. 
December  7  . . . 


1873. 
Januarys.  . 
February  1.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  6. 

October  4  

November  8. 
December  6  . 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min 
nesota  Spring 

over  Red 
and  Amber, 


-13 


—13 
-17 


-12 


—  7 
-14  -15 


—12  -16 
—10  —13 


-15  -20 


-10 
—  7 


-22 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comjjdrison. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min 
nesota  Spring 
over  Red 
and  Amber. 


1874. 
Janviary  3.... 
February  7  .. 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  3   

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 


1875. 
January  3 . . . 
February  13. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  12  

July  10  

August  14  

September  4. 
October  2... 
November  6. 
December  18. 


1876. 
January  3. . . 
February  5. . 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  

September  2. 
October  7.... 
November  18 
December  2.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


6  @ 
3 
3 
3 


—13 
—  5 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1877. 
January  6. 
February  3 

March  3  

April  7. .. 
May  !9... 

June  2  

July  14. .. 
August  4. 
September  1 
October  6... 
November  3 
December  1. 


1878. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 

March  3  

April  6  

May  10  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  

September  14 

October  5  

November  9. 
December  1.. 


1879. 
.January  5 . .. 
February  2.. 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  14 
December  12. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 
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Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1880 

January  2  

February  6.... 

March  12  

April  2  

May  6...  

June  11  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. 

October  1  , 

November  5. . 
December  3. . 
1881. 

January  1  

February  5... 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  ]H  ... 

September  4. 
October  1  

November  5. . 

December  3. . 
1882. 

January  14... 

February  4... 

March4  

April  1  

May8  

June  10  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2  . 

October  7  

November  4. . . 

December  2. .. 
1883. 

January  6  

February  4  

March  3  

April  22  

May5  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4   

September  1. .. 

October  6  

November  3. . . 

December  1. . . 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


1 

-■3" 

"21/2 

24 

20 

4 

6 

14 

12 

12 

12 

28 

23 

22 

26 

25 

18 

13 

13 

12 

13 

171/2 

I6/2 

17 

13/2 

18 

15 

13 

12 

12 

10 

13 

14 

8 

9 

a 

6^2 

4/2 

3/2 

13 

9 

5 

3/2 

3 

5/2 

4/2 

Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1884. 
January  5. 
February  2 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

Julys  

August  16  — 
September  6. 
October  11. .. 
November  1. 
December  6.. 

1885. 
January  3. .. 
February  7.. 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  8.  

ij^eptember  5. 
October  3.... 
November  7. 
December  5.. 

1886. 
January  2... 
Febrviary  6.. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

Julys  

August  7  

September  4. 
October  2.... 
November  7. 
December  4.. 

1887. 
January  7. .. 
February  5., 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. 

October  1  

November  5, 
December  3., 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


-1      -  % 


1888. 
January  7... 
February  4.. 

March  10  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  , 

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 
October  6.... 
November  3. 
December  1.. 

1889. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4...  ... 

June  1  

July  6  

August  3 — 
September  7. 

October  7  

November  2. 
December  7.. 

1890 
January  4... 
February  1.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  6..   

July  4  

August  1  

September  5 

October  3  

November  7 
,  December  1. 

1891. 
.January  5. . 
February  2. 

March  2  

April  

May  

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min. 
nesota  Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


t 
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TABLE  IV. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1871-1891,  of  Minnesota  Spring  and  Minne- 
sota Nunber  One  Hard  Wtieat  Compared  with  those  of  White  Winter 
Wheat. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison, 


1871. 
January  7.  ... 

February  4  

March  11  

April  1  

May  5  

June  3  

July  15  

August  19  

September  23. 

October  7  

November  18., 
December  16.. 

Ih72. 
January  5 
February  3 
March  2 
Anril  6 
May  11 
June  8, 
July  6 
August  3 
September  6 
October  5  — 
November  2. 
December  7. 


1873. 
January  6. . . 
February  1. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  € 

October  4  

November  8. 
December  6. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn  Spring 
over  White. 


—40 
—41 

—35 
—32 


-40/2 
-46 


-32 


-42 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1874. 
January  3 
February  ' 
March  7  . 

April  4  

May  2 
June  6 
July  3 
August  1 
September  5. 
October  3  — 
November  7, 
December  5.. 

1875. 
January  3. .. 
February  13, 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1   

June  12  

July  10  

August  14  

September  4, 

October  2  

November  6, 
December  18, 


1876. 
January  3. .. 
February  5.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

.Tune  3  

July  I  

August  5  ... 
September  2. 
October  7.... 
November  18 
December  2. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn.  Spring 
over  White. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1877. 
January  6. .. 
February  3.. 

March  3  

April  7  

May  19  

June  2  

July  14  

August  4  ..  . 
September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1. 

1878. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 
March  2.. 
April  6.  . 
May  10.  . 
June  16.. 
July  7.... 
August  4 
September  14 
October  5  . . . 
November  9. 
December  1. 


1879. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2  

.Tune  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 
October  3  ... 
November  14 
December  12 


—  4 

-  9 

-131/2 

—18 

—10 

—15 

~  8 

—13 

—  6 

—11 

1 

4 

1 

3 

—  6 

-12 

—  9 

—16 

-11 

-15 

—  7 

—15 

"12 

1 

13 

3 

18 

12 

19 

13 
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Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1880. 

January  2  

February  6.. , 

March  12  

April  2  

May  6  

June  11  

July  2  

August  6. . .. , 
Sepiemher  3. 

October  1  

November  5. 
December  3. , 

1881. 
January  1..., 
February  5.. , 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  13.... 
September  4., 

October  1  

November  5. , 
December  3. . 

1882. 
January  14. .. 
FebruMry  4.. , 

March  4  

April  1  

May  8  

June  10  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2. 

October  7  

November  4. , 
December  2.. . 

1883. 
January  6... 
February  4.  . 

March  3  

April  22  

May  5  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. , 

OctoberG  

November  3.. 
December  1.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn.  Hard 
over  "White. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


5  @ 

—  2 

3 

-  2 

-  1 

—  5 

2 

—  4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

6 

22 

18 

13 

11 

13 

8 

101/2 

41/2 

10 

121/2 

151/2 

15 
20 
13 


1 

2 

31/2 
12 
8 

16 

13 

151/2 

30 

23 

29 

28 

15 

13 


11 

171/2 
17 

18 
16 
17 
18 
14 
9 

121/2 

91/2 
15 

6 

3 

5 


-  1 

214 
10 

7 

14 


14 


11 

101/2 
131/2 

15 
12 
13 
19 
15 


41/2 


1884. 
January  5. . . 
February  2.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

July  5  

August  16  

September  6. 
October  11... 
November  1, 
December  6.. 

1885. 
January  3. .. 
February  7. . 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

J  une  6  

July  4  

August  8  

September  5, 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 

1886. 
January  2. . . 
February  6.. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July3  

August  7  

September  4. 
October  2. .. 
November  7. 
December  4.. 

1887. 
January  7. .. 
February  5.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. 

October  1  

November  5. 
December  3.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn.  Hard 
over  White. 


4 

5M 
8/2 
6 

2/2 
2 
2 
5 

21/2 
21/2 
1 

5 
2 
3 
2 


—  3 

-  21/2 


—  1 

—  31 

—  1 


4 

6 

6 

7 

3 

4 

7 

414 

31/2 

2% 

2 

m 

314 

11/8 

41/2 

-1/2 

^Ys 

2% 

^% 

31/8 

6I/2 

6M 

6% 

4 

3 

314 

4 

2J4 

-1/2 

-  214 
1% 

-  41/2 
- 11/2 

51/2 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1888. 

January  7  

February  4.. 

March  10  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3, 
December  1., 

1889. 
January  5. .. 
February  2., 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July6   

August  3 — 
September  7. 
October  7,... 
November  2 
December  7.. 

1890. 
January  4. .. 
February  1.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5, 
October  3  .. 
November  7, 
December  1.. 

1891. 
January  5. . . 
February  2.. 

March  2  

April  1  

May  2  

June  

July..  

August  

September  .. 

October  

November. . . 
December  ... 


21% 

28% 

16% 

22% 

22/2 

291/2 

19% 

29% 

5 

221/2 

I61/2 

26 

I81/2 

281/2 

12/2 

22% 

4 
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Prices  of  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  Flour  at  Chicago,  Hi.,  from  1860 

to  1891. 


Month 

White 
Winter. 

Red  Winter. 

Winter 
S  uperfine. 

Spring. 

Snri  n 
Superfine. 

I860. 

  @  

$4.65  @  4.80 
4.50  4.95 
4.85  5.10 
4.70  5.00 
5.25  5.50 
4.90  5.25 
4.80  5,00 
4.60  5.05 
4.60  5.00 
4.50  4.75 
4.20  4.50 
3.85  4.00 

2.75  4.40 
2.75  4.30 
2  75  4.20 
2.75  4.40 
3.50  5.00 
3.00  4.15 
1.50      3  50 
1.50  4.00 
2  25  3.90 
2.50  4.25 
2.50  4.15 
2.25  3.75 

2.60  4.00 
2.50  3.70 
2.50  4.00 
3.60      4  25 
3.25  4.25 
2.50  4.25 
2.90  4.00 
2.75      4  75 
3.00      4  70 
3.00  4.75 
3.75  5.20 
3.50  5.00 

4. CO  5.00 
5  25  6.25 
5.75  6.50 
5.25  6.50 
4.50  5.75 
4.15      5. .50 
4.00      5  25 
4.00  5.25 
4.25      5  25 
5.00  6.25 

4 .  4U         0 .  ( D 

5.00  5.75 

4.50  5.50 
5.00      5  75 
5.00  5.75 
5.25  5.50 
5.75  6.00 
5.62/2  6.75 
9.371/2  10.00 
8.50  9.75 
10.50  10.60 
7.00  8.00 
8.75  9.50 
8.25  9.25 

@ 

  $6.00 

$5.00 

  5.75 

4.75  5.00 

(to    KA            A  AA 

|)0.5U  4.00 

l8f)l. 

5  25  5.75 
5.25  5.75 
5.25  5.75 
5.25  5.75 
5.75  6.25 
0 . uU       b . UD 
5.50  6.50 
5.50  6.50 
4,50      4  75 
4.50  5.00 
4.75      5. CO 
4.40  4.60 

4.25  5.00 
4.25  5.00 
4.25  5.00 
4  25  5.00 
4 . 70      5 . 50 
4  25      5  00 
4.25  5.00 
4.25  5.00 
3  75  4.90 
4.00  4.25 
4.25  4.50 
3.75  4.10 

March  

October  

November. 

December 

1862. 

4.25  4.50 
4.30      4  90 
4.50  5.00 
5  00  5.25 
4.50  5.25 

3.75  4.00 
4.25  4.70 
4.25  4.70 

"4'.  37      4!  621/2 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

4.75      5  75 
5.00  5.65 
4.85  5.70 
4.90      5  50 
4.90  5.50 

5.00  5.50 
6.00  6.45 
6.50  7.00 
6.00  6.50 
6.00  6.25 
5.00  5.50 
5 . 00      5 . 50 
5.00  5.50 
5.25  5.75 
5  75  6.10 

O.'iK)        0.  to 

5.75  6.00 

5.50  5.75 
6.00  6.50 
6.00  6.50 
  6  25 

5.50      6  00 
5.50  6.25 

5.50  6.25 
6.50  7.25 
7.25  8.50 
7.00  8.00 
6.50      7  25 
5.75  6.75 
6.00  7.00 
6.00  6.75 
6.00  7.50 
6.50  8.75 
«  no     '7  ^ct 

6.25  7.50 

6.25  7.50 
7.00  8.25 
7.00  8.25 
7.50  8.00 
8.O0      9  00 
9.00  9,50 
11.00  11.75 
10.50  11.25 
12  00  12.371/2 
9.00  10.25 
11.00  11.50 
10.00  11.25 

December  

1863. 

1 1  U  V  c  111  U  tJ  I  .  .  .  • 

1864. 
February  ,  , 

4.00  4.25 
4 . 00      5 . 25 
4.50  5.25 
4.25    .  5.00 
4.00  5.00 
4.00  4.50 
3.50  4.50 
3.50  4.00 
4.00  4.25 
5.00  5.25 
4 .  UU       4 .  JiU 
4.25  4.50 

4.25  4.50 
4.50  4.75 
4.50  5.00 

3.00  3.75 
3.50  4.25 
3.25  4.50 
3.00  4.60 
3.00  4.00 
3.00  3.75 
2.75  3.50 
2.50  3.50 
3.50  4.10 
4.00  4.50 
3 . 50      4 . 25 
3.75  4.00 

3.75  4.00 
3.60  4.60 
3.75  4.75 
4.60  4.85 
5.00  5.25 

  5.30 

8.25 

6.75  7.25 

5.00  5.25 

9.50  10.00 
9.50  9.75 

8.00  8.50 

7.25  8.00 

October  

November  

7.75  8.00 

■  7!50'" 

6.25  6.75 

9.25  9.50 

7.00  7.50 

6.50  7.25 
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Month 
and  year. 


1865. 

January   

February  

March  

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  

September  — 

October  

November  

December  

1866. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  

September  — 

October  

November  

December  

1867. 

January  

February  

March.. .'  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  — 

October  

NovemI)er  

December  

1868. 

January  

February  

March  

*April  

May  

June    

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1869.' 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July..   

August  

September  .... 

October  

November.  ... 
December  


White 
Winter. 


$10.00^ 

^11 

00 

S8.75  (a 

.  9.50 

9.50 

10 

50 

8.00 

8.25 

10.00 

12 

00 

8.50 

9.00 

8.00 

9 

50 

8.50 

9 

75 

"'7!  371/2 

8!00 

8.00 

10 

371/2 

7.50 

7.75 

7.00 

9 

50 

7.00 

7.25 

7  40 

10 

00 

7.62/2 

8.50 

8.75 

13 

00 

8.75 

10.00 

8.75 

13 

25 

8.30 

10.50 

10  00 

13 

25 

9.00 

9.00 

13 

25 

8  00 

9.50 

9.50 

10 

50 

8  15 

13 

00 

g  00 

00 

is!  00 

16 

00 

15  00 

16 

00 

15.00 

16 

00 

15  00 

17 

00 

14;  00 

15 

00 

13.. 50 

15 

00 

14.50 

16 

25 

14.50 

16 

25 

13.50 

16 

50 

14.00 

17 

00 

14.00 

17 

00 

15.00 

17 

00 

15  75 

17 

.50 

16.00 

18 

50 

15.50 

18 

00 

14.00 

16 

75 

12  25 

15 

00 

10.50 

12 

.50 

11.00 

13 

50 

11.50 

14 

00 

11.25 

13 

75 

11.00 

13 

50 

11.75 

14 

00 

11.75 

14 

00 

11.75 

14 

50 

11.50 

14 

50 

11.50 

14 

00 

11.00 

13 

50 

10.50 

13 

50 

10.00 

12 

50 

8.00 

12.00 

8.00 

11.50 

8.00 

10.75 

8.00 
7.75 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.00 
7..50 
6.75 
6  00 
6.00 
5.75 


14.00 
14.00 
13.50 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.25 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.50 
9.50 


Red  Winter. 


9.50 
7.00 


14.00 

14.50 

14.75 

15.50 

14.50 

15.00 

12  00 

13.00 

11.00 

12.00 

9.. 50 

11.00 

9.75 

11.50 

10.00 

12.00 

9.50 

11.00 

9.50 

11.50 

10.25 

11.75 

10.25 

12.00 

10.00 

11.50 

10  00 

11.50 

10.00 

11.00 

9.25 

11.00 

9.25 

11.00 

8  50 

11.00 

8.00* 

9..50 

7.50 

9.00 

7,25 

8.50 

6.87/2 

8.50 

6.75 

8.25 

7.00 

7.75 

5.85 

7..50 

6.25 

7.75 

6.00 

7.50 

5.75 

7.50 

6.25 

7.75 

6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

7.00 

5.25 

6.25 

5.00 

6.00 

Fancy  Brands 
Spring  Extra. 


6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
6.75 
6.25 
5.50 
5.25 


7  75 

8 

25 

10125 

10 

50 

11  25 

11 

75 

10  50 

11 

00 

9.50 

10 

50 

10  50 

11 

00 

11.. 50 

12 

00 

11.75 

12 

50 

11.50 

11 

75 

12.25 

12 

75 

11.00 

11 

75 

11.25 

12 

50 

13.00 

13 

75 

14.50 

15 

00 

13.75 

14 

25 

12.00 

13 

00 

10.50 

11 

00 

9.50 

10 

00 

9.50 

10 

50 

10.50 

11 

00 

9.25 

9 

75 

9.. 50 

10 

25 

10.50 

11 

00 

10.00 

10 

75 

10.00 

11 

25 

9.75 

11 

12 

9.75 

10 

50 

9.75 

10 

75 

9.50 

11 

50 

8  25 

9 

50 

7.25 

9 

.00 

7.00 

8 

.50 

7.50 

8 

.50 

7.25 

6.90 

6.90 

6.75 

6.80 

6.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.75 

6.37/2 

6.00 


Spring  Extra. 


(to    CiCi  /T, 

lla.OO  (« 

)  8.75 

$6.00  @  6.50 

7  75 

6  8714 

8.00 

6.00 

6.50 

5.00 

6.00 

4.75 

5.75 

6.75 

4.50 

5.25 

5  80 

7.25 

4.50 

5.25 

4.50 

^.60 

4.12/2 

4.75 

6.00 

7.3114 

5.00 

5.75 

7.25 

10.00 

5.00 

6  50 

7.25 

9.75 

5  00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.12/2 

5.00 

6  50 

6.75 

8.00 

4.44 

7.30 

7.25 

8.00 

4.75 

5.50 

7.00 

7.25 

4  50 

5.25 

6.70 

7.75 

5.25 

6.00 

7.121^ 

7.75 

4.00 

4.50 

8.25 

10  00 

6  25 

6.75 

9.75 

11  00 

5.00 

8.50 

9.00 

10.50 

5  00 

8.00 

6  75 

9.50 

4.00 

6.00 

7.50 

10.50 

5.00 

7.00 

9.00 

11.00 

6. CO 

9.25 

9.70 

11.60 

6.75 

9.25 

9.00 

10  50 

5.50 

8.50 

11 .50 

11.75 

8.00 

9  25 

9.75 

10.75 

6.00 

9.00 

9.75 

11  25 

6  50 

8.25 

11.00 

12.75 

8.00 

10.25 

12.50 

14  00 

8.. 50 

11.50 

11.50 

13 . 00 

6  .50 

10.00 

9.50 

11.. 50 

6.00 

8.75 

9.00 

10.25 

6.00 

8.00 

7.75 

8.50 

4.75 

7.00 

8.25 

9  25 

6.00 

7.75 

9.00 

10.25 

6.25 

8.50 

7.50 

8.75 

5.00 

7.00 

7.75 

9.25 

5.25 

7.25 

8.50 

9.75 

5.75 

7.75 

8.50 

9.50 

6.00 

7.75 

8.50 

10.25 

6.00 

8.50 

8.00 

10.00 

6.00 

8  50 

8.00 

9.25 

5  25 

7.25 

8.00 

9.50 

5  00 

7.25 

7.75 

9.50 

5.00 

7.25 

7  no 

8  40 

4  00 

7.00 

5.90 

7'.75 

3.50 

5.60 

5.90 

7.00 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

7.25 

4.00 

5.20 

5.25 

6..50 

4.00 

5.12/2 

5.00 

6.25 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

4.00 

5.00 

4.75 

6.00 

4.15 

4.75 

4.70 

6.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.75 

6.00 

4.00 

4.75 

5.00 

6.25 

4.00 

4.50 

5.75 

7.00 

5.00 

5.50 

5.25 

6.75 

4.50 

5.40 

4.75 

6.25 

4.00 

4..50 

4.25 

5.50 

3.25 

4.10 

3.50 

5.25 

3.00 

3.50 

*  The  prices 
of  weekly. 


for  the  last  nine  months  for 


1S68,  exhibit  monthly  fluctuations  instead 
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Mouth  and. 
YGar. 

White  Winter 

Red  Winter. 

Clioice  Spring 
Extra. 

Common  to 
Good  Spring 
Extra. 

Spring  Super 
fine. 

1870. 

$5  75  ^ 

^  9.50 

$4.75  (c 

^  5.60 

$5.00  ^ 

)  5.25 

$3.75  ©  5.25 

$3.00  (g 

>  3.55 

February   

R  25 

9.. 50 

4.75 

5.75 

4.50 

5.00 

3.70 

4.50 

3.35 

3  60 

6.25 

9.00 

4.75 

5.75 

4.50 

4.85 

3.60 

4.40 

3.20 

3.. 50 

April  

6.00 

9.00 

4.75 

5  75 

4.50 

5.00 

3.70 

4.40 

3.25 

3.50 

6.00 

9.00 

4.75 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.00 

4.75 

3.50 

3.90 

6.00 

9.00 

4.75 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4  00 

5  CO 

3.60 

3.90 

July  

6.25 

9.50 

5.25 

6.25 

5.75 

6.25 

4^50 

5^50 

4.00 

4.25 

6.50 

9.50 

6.00 

6.75 

6  25 

6.50 

5.00 

6.25 

4.25 

4.75 

September  

6  50 

9  50 

5  75 

6  25 

5  75 

6  00 

4  25 

5.. 50 

3  60 

4  10 

5^50 

9^50 

4>5 

5.75 

5^50 

5^75 

4.00 

5.25 

3^25 

3^80 

6.25 

9.50 

5.00 

6  00 

5.30 

5.50 

4.25 

5.25 

3.50 

4.20 

December    , . , 
1S71. 

6.25 

9.50 

5.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.75 

4.35 

5.25 

3.50 

4.25 

6.50 

7.50 

5.00 

6.00 

5.50 

6.00 

4.60 

5.30 

3.30 

4.25 

7.00 

8.00 

5.50 

6.75 

6.50 

7.00 

5.50 

6.25 

4.00 

5.20 

7.00 

8.25 

5.50 

6.75 

6.70 

7.20 

5..^0 

6.50 

4.25 

5,25 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7.00 

6.75 

7.25 

5.75 

6.50 

4.25 

5.15 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7.00 

6.25 

6.75 

5.50 

6.00 

4.00 

5.00 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7.00 

6.40 

6.75 

5.50 

6.25 

4.25 

5.25 

6.75 

8.25 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 

6.7C 

5.00 

6.10 

3.75 

4..50 

Aus:ust  

6.25 

8.00 

5..50 

6.25 

5.75 

6.70 

4.50 

5.50 

3.25 

4.25 

September  

6.00 

7.75 

5.50 

6.25 

5.75 

6.50 

5.00 

5.50 

3.50 

4.50 

6.50 

8.00 

5.75 

6.25 

6.10 

6.75 

5.25 

5.90 

4.00 

5.00 

November  

7.00 

8.25 

6.25 

7.00 

6.25 

7.20 

5.40 

6.20 

4.25 

5.00 

7.25 

8.25 

6.00 

6.75 

6.25 

6.75 

5.25 

6.00 

3.50 

4.75 

Fancy 

Minne- 

sota  Extras. 

1872. 

7.25 

8.50 

7.00  a 

7^  7.25 

6.50 

6.75 

5.25 

6.25 

3.75 

5.00 

7.25 

9.00 

7.(0 

7.25 

6.25 

6.,50 

5.00 

6.00 

3  75 

4.90 

7.50 

9.25 

6.75 

7.H0 

6.30 

6.60 

5.25 

6.25 

4.00 

5.00- 

8.00 

10.25 

7.00 

7.50 

6.25 

6.75 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.75 

8.50 

11.25 

8.00 

8.75 

7.25 

8.00 

5.75 

7.00 

4.50 

5.50 

8.75 

11.25 

8.50 

9.00 

7.75 

8.25 

6.00 

7..50 

4.75 

5.75 

July   . 

8.25 

10.50 

7.50 

8. .50 

6.75 

7.50 

5.00 

6..50 

3.50 

4.50 

8.00 

10.50 

7.50 

8.25 

6.50 

7.50 

4.75 

6.00 

3.00 

4.50 

September  

8.00 

10.00 

7.50 

8.25 

6.50 

7.25 

4.75 

6.25 

3.00 

4.50 

October  

7.75 

10.00 

7. .50 

8.00 

6.25 

7.25 

5.00 

6.00 

3.25 

4.75 

7.75 

9.75 

7.00 

7.50 

6.00 

7.00 

4.75 

6.00 

3.00 

4.50 

December  , , 

7.75 

lO.CO 

6.75 

7.25 

6.00 

6.50 

4.50 

5.75 

S.OO 

4.25 

1873. 

7.75 

10.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.10 

6.50 

5.00 

6.00 

3.30 

4.50 

S.^O 

10.50 

7.25 

8.25 

6.50 

7.00 

5. .50 

6.25 

3.75 

5.00 

March  

8.25 

10.50 

7.25 

8.25 

6.50 

7.00 

5.50 

6.25 

3.75 

5.00 

7.75 

10.00 

7.f0 

8.00 

6.25 

6.75 

5.00 

6.00 

3.25 

4.50 

7.50 

10.00 

6.75 

7.75 

6.00 

6. .50 

4  50 

5.75 

3.20 

4.25 

June  

8.00 

10.25 

7.25 

7.75 

6.25 

6.75 

5.25 

6.00 

3.25 

4.50 

July  

7.75 

9.50 

6.50 

7.00 

5.75 

6.25 

4.75 

5.50 

2.80 

4.00 

August  

7.50 

9.00 

6.50 

7.50 

6.00 

6.50 

5.00 

6.00 

3.00 

4.25 

September 

7.25 

9.25 

7.00 

7.50 

6.25 

6.95 

5.40 

6.10 

3.5U 

5.00 

October  

7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

6.75 

5.75 

6.25 

4.75 

5.60 

3.00 

4  50 

November  

6  75 

8..50 

6.25 

7.00 

5.40 

5.90 

4.40 

5.25 

2.80 

4.00 

December 

7.50 

9.25 

6.50 

7.50 

5.75 

6.30 

4.75 

5.60 

3.00 

4.25 
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Month  and 
Year. 


1874. 
January  ... 
February . . 

March  ,  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September . 

October  

November  . 
December. . 

1875. 
*January  . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June   . 

July  

August  

September  . 
October  . .. . 
Novembei  . 
December. . 


1876. 
January  .. 
February  , 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October  . .. 
November 
December. 


1877. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July.  ... 

August  

September 
October  . . . 
November 
December. 


White 
Winter. 


$7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.25 

5.25 
5.25 

5  25 
5.25 
6.00 

6  50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 


6.25 
6.25 
6  50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
5.75 
6. CO 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 


6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
9.50 
9.00 
8.50 
7.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


9.25 

9.3714 

9.371/2 

9.25 

9.00 

8.75 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
8.00 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 


7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
8.25 
8  00 
7  50 
7.25 
7.00 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
10.50 
10.00 
9.50 
8.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 


Fancy  Minn. 
•Extra. 


$6.50  @  7.00 


.75 
6.75 
6.50 
6  75 
6.. 50 
6.75 
7.00 
6.50 
6.25 
5.25 
5.25 

5.25 
4.80 
4.80 
5.25 
5.50 
5.25 
5.50 
7.00 
6.60 
6.50 
0.25 
6.00 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.. 50 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 

5.. 50 
5  25 
5.25 
5.75 
6.00 
5.90 
6.00 
7.25 
7  00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 


Patent 
Spring. 


6  25 
6.25 
6.50 
7.00 
6.75 
6.25 
5  75 
6.25 
6.40 
6.75 
6.75 


7  00 
8.00 

8  00 
8.50 
9.00 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
7.75 
8.00 


Choice  Spring 
Extra. 


Spring  Wheat 
by  Patent 
jProcess. 


7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
9.25 
8.50 
8.50 
8.25 
7.25 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.25 
11.00 
10.50 
10.50 
9.50 
8.75 
8.75 
8.50 
8.50 


$5.75 
5.75 
5.80 
5.75 
5.90 
5.50 
5.40 
5.40 
5  20 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 

4  35 
4.25 
4.60 
4.75 
4.60 
4.75 

5  75 
5.75 
5  75 
5.25 
5.20 


6.25 
6.25 
6  25 
6.25 
6.50 
6.25 
6.2=5 
6.00 
5  50 

5  50 
5.40 
5.25 

5.25 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 
5.25 
6.50 

6  50 
6  50 
6.00 
5.75 


Choice  to 
Fancy  Spring 
Wheat, 


6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 
8.50 
8.00 
7.75 
7.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 


7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
6.50 
9.00 
8.25 
8.25 
7.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 


Common  to 
Good  Spring 
Extra. 


$5.00  @  5. 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.35 
5.10 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.60 
4.10 
4.10 

4.10 

3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.40 
4.35 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.60 
4.50 


5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
4.50 
7.50 
7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
5.25 
5.00 
4.80 
4.75 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.40 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
4.80 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4  65 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
4.90 


6.25 
6.50 
6  50 
5.25 
8.00 
7.50 
7..50 
7.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 


4.00 

6.00 

3.25 

3.75 

4.00 

6.00 

3  25 

3.75 

4.25 

6.00 

3.25 

4.00 

4  60 

6.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.25 

7.00 

4.40 

5.00 

4.75 

6.50 

4.00 

4.50 

4  75 

6.20 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

6.00 

3.25 

3.75 

4.25 

6.25 

3  50 

4.00 

5.00 

6  60 

4  00 

4.75 

5.00 

6.50 

4.20 

4.55 

5.25 

6.75 

4.25 

4.75 

*No  quotation  for  Minnesota  Patent  Spring  Wheat  Flour  is  made  by  the  month,  in 
the  year  1875,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  There  is  a  foot- 
note, however,  to  the  prices  for  Minnesota  Spring  Extra,  saying  that  during  the  year 
Minnesota  "New"  Process  Flour  had  sold  about  $2.00  a  barrel  above  the  price  given  in 
the  report  of  other  Minnesota  flour. 
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Month 
and  Year. 

White 
Winter. 

Spring  Wheat 
by  Patent 
Process. 

Choice  to 
Fancy 
Spring  Wheat 

Common  to 
Good 
Spring  Extra. 

Spring 
Superfine. 

1878. 

$6 

00  (i 

^  7.00 

$6  25  @ 

8  50 

$5.25  @  6.00 

$4.75  (I 

^  5.00 

$3.75 

@  4.25 

February   

5 

75 

6.50 

6  00 

8  50 

5.25 

6.00 

4.60 

5.00 

3.25 

3  75 

Marcli  

5 

75 

6.50 

6  25 

8  80 

5  25 

6^25 

4.75 

5.00 

3,25 

3.75 

April  

5 

75 

7.00 

6.50 

8.75 

5  50 

6  50 

4.75 

5.25 

3.25 

3.75 

May  

5 

75 

6.75 

6.50 

8.75 

5*40 

(5  35 

4.80 

5.25 

3.25 

3.75 

June   

5 

25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.50 

5  25 

g  00 

4.50 

5.10 

3.00 

3.50 

July  

5 

25 

6.00 

5  75 

8.25 

5  25 

5*75 

4.30 

5  00 

3.00 

3.60 

August  

4 

75 

5.50 

5.75 

8.25 

5.25 

6  00 

4.25 

5.25 

3.00 

3.75 

September  

4 

25 

5.25 

5.75 

8  25 

5.00 

6.50 

4.20 

5.00 

3  00 

3  75 

4 

25 

5.50 

5. 75 

8.00 

4.80 

5  75 

3.75 

4.50 

2.80 

3^50 

November  

4 

25 

5  00 

5.50 

8  00 

4.75 

5  50 

3  60 

4  50 

2.50 

3.20 

December   

4 

25 

5.00 

5.50 

8  00 

4  25 

5  25 

3.50 

4.25 

2.40 

3!  00 

1879. 

January   

4 

25 

5  00 

5.50 

8  00 

4.25 

5.00 

8  50 

4  00 

2  50 

3.00 

4 

50 

5  25 

6.00 

8  00 

4.25 

5^00 

3.50 

4  00 

2  50 

3  00 

March  

5 

00 

5.75 

6  00 

9  00 

4  50 

5^25 

3.75 

4.25 

2  60 

3.25 

5 

00 

5.75 

6  00 

8  50 

4  25 

5*00 

3.60 

4.00 

2.50 

3  00 

May  

5 

00 

5.50 

5.75 

8.00 

4  25 

4^80 

3.50 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 

5 

75 

6  50 

6  00 

8  00 

4  75 

5  40 

4.00 

4  40 

2  75 

3.60 

July.   

5 

50 

6.25 

5.75 

8  00 

4!  50 

5  25 

3  80 

4.50 

2.75 

3^50 

August  

5 

00 

5.75 

5.75 

8  00 

4 . 75 

5  "50 

4.00 

4  50 

2  75 

3^75 

September  — 

5 

00 

5.60 

5.75 

8  00 

4.50 

5^50 

3  75 

4  25 

2.75 

3  50 

October  

5 

50 

6.35 

6.00 

8  50 

5  20 

5^75 

4.25 

4.75 

3  50 

4^00 

November  — 

6 

25 

7.25 

6.75 

9  00 

5  75 

6.80 

5  00 

5.50 

4  00 

4.75 

December  

6 

00 

7.00 

6.60 

9.00 

6.00 

(j'75 

5  10 

5.75 

4.00 

4.75 

188U. 

6 

25 

7.25 

6.50 

8.75 

6.00 

6.75 

5.25 

6.00 

4.00 

5.00 

Februnry   

6 

00 

7.00 

6.00 

8.25 

5*75 

(5  50 

5.00 

5.50 

3.75 

4.75 

March  

6 

00 

7.00 

6.00 

8.00 

5. 75 

6.50 

5  00 

5  50 

3.75 

4!  75 

5 

75 

6.50 

6.00 

8.00 

5  75 

6.25 

5  00 

5.50 

3.75 

4.75 

May  

5 

50 

6.25 

6.00 

8.00 

5.50 

6^25 

5.00 

5.25 

3^75 

1.50 

June  

5 

25 

6.00 

5.75 

8  00 

5.25 

6.00 

■  4.75 

5.00 

3.50 

4  50 

July  

5 

OU 

5  50 

5  75 

7  75 

5.00 

5.75 

4  00 

4  75 

3^00 

August  

5 

00 

5.75 

6  00 

7.75 

5!  00 

(5'ob 

4.25 

5.00 

3^10 

3;75 

September  

5 

00 

5.75 

5.75 

7.75 

5. 25 

6^00 

4.25 

5.00 

3  00 

3.75 

October  

5 

00 

5.75 

5.75 

7  75 

5.25 

oioo 

4.25 

5.00 

3.00 

3.75 

November  

5 

25 

6.00 

6.00 

7  75 

5.40 

6.25 

4.50 

5.10 

3^00 

3.75 

December  

5 

25 

6.25 

6.25 

7.75 

5.40 

6.50 

4.30 

5.25 

3^25 

4^00 

18»1. 

January   

5 

00 

5.75 

6.00 

7  75 

5  00 

6  00 

4.35 

4.75 

3.00 

3.75 

February   

5 

00 

5.75 

6  00 

7.75 

5.00 

(j"00 

4.35 

4.75 

3  00 

3!  75 

March  

5 

00 

5  75 

6  00 

7.75 

4  75 

5  75 

4.25 

4.75 

3.00 

3  75 

April  

5 

00 

5.75 

6  00 

7  75 

5  00 

0 .  io 

4.25 

4  75 

3  00 

3.75 

ay  

5 

00 

5.75 

5^75 

7^50 

5^00 

5.75 

4^25 

4.75 

3.00 

3*75 

5 

00 

5.75 

5  75 

7.50 

5  00 

4.25 

4.75 

3*00 

3.75 

July  

5 

50 

6  25 

6  00 

7*75 

5.25 

6!25 

4  50 

5  00 

3  25 

4  00 

August  

6 

00 

•  6'75 

6.50 

7^75 

5.50 

6.50 

4^75 

5.25 

3!  50 

4!25 

September  

6 

50 

7.50 

7.00 

8.50 

6.00 

6.75 

5.00 

5.75 

3  50 

4  50 

October  

6 

75 

8.00 

7.75 

9.50 

7.00 

7.75 

5.50 

6.50 

4.00 

5.25 

November  

6 

50 

7.50 

7.25 

9.00 

6.50 

7.25  ■ 

5.50 

6.25 

4.00 

5  00 

December.  ... 

1882 
January 

6 

50 

7.50 

7.25 

8.75 

6.50 

7.00 

5.50 

6.25 

4.00 

4.75 

6 

50 

7.25 

7.25 

8  50 

6.50 

7.25 

5.25 

6.25 

3.75 

4.50 

February  , 

6 

50 

7.25 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7.25 

5.25 

6.25 

3.75 

4.50 

6 

50 

7.25 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7  25 

5.25 

6.25 

3.75 

4.50 

April  

6 

00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.25 

6.25 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

3.. 50 

4.50 

May  

6 

25 

7.25 

7.50 

9.00 

6  50 

7.50 

5.25 

6.25 

3.50 

4.50 

June   

6 

25 

7  2.) 

7  50 

9  00 

6.50 

7.50 

5.25 

0.25 

3.50 

4.50 

July  

6 

00 

7.00 

7.50 

9.00 

6  25 

7.40 

5.00 

6.10 

3.50 

4.50 

August  

September  

5 

50 

6.75 

7.5U 

8.75 

6.25 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

3.25 

4.25 

5 

25 

6.00 

6.75 

8.25 

5.75 

6  50 

4.50 

5.75 

3.00 

3.80 

October  

4 

50 

5.50 

6.50 

7.25 

5.25 

6.00 

4.00 

5.00 

2.75 

3.75 

November  

4 

50 

5.50 

6.50 

7.25 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.75 

2.75 

3.75 

December 

4 

50 

5.50 

6.00 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.75 

2.75 

3.75 
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TABLE  Y.— Continued. 


Month 
and  Year. 


1883. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1884. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  — 

October  

November  

December  

1885. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August   

September .  .. 

October  

November  

December  

1886. 

January   

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1887. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


White 

Spring  by 

Minn.  Bakers, 

Fair  to 

Low 

Winter. 

Patent 
Process. 

Good 
to  Choice. 

Good  Spring. 

Grade. 

^  D.OV 

$6.00  @  7.00 

<iA  OK  r7 
5)4. JJO  <i 

>i   A  KA 
<i  4.0U 

5)0  UU  Q. 

^  5 

50 

$2.50  (c 

^  O.50 

D.UU 

6,00 

7.25 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

5 

50 

2.50 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.50 

4. 25 

4.50 

K  AA 

O.UU 

5 

50 

2.50 

3.50 

o.UU 

6.25 

7.50 

±  O^i 
40 

A  KO 
4.  OU 

nn 

o.UU 

K 
0 

Kn 
OU 

o  Kn 

4.0U 

3. 50 

o.uu 

o.UU 

6.50 

7.50 

A  0*^ 
*.  40 

*.  ID 

K  nn 

o.UU 

K 
O 

(0 

0  Kn 

4.0U 

O  7K 

o.  <0 

o  uu 

0.  <vO 

6.50 

7.50 

i 

't.iiO 

4  <0 

K  AA 
0  .UU 

0 

7K 
ID 

0  Kn 

4 .  OU 

O  7K 

o.UU 

ft  nn 
D.UU 

6.25 

7.00 

A  nn 
4.UU 

A  7K 
4.  ID 

5.00 

5 

KA 
OU 

o  ox 

4.40 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

.4  00 

4.75 

5.00 

5 

50 

2.25 

3.50 

4.75 

6  00 

6.00 

7.00 

4.00 

4.75 

5.00 

5 

50 

2.25 

3.50 

o.UU 

O.  <0 

6.00 

7.00 

A  nn 
4  UU 

A  CK 

4.  (0 

K  AA 
O.UU 

5 

"TK 

(0 

O  OK 
4  40 

o  Kn 
O.OU 

K  no 

0.  <o 

6.00 

7.00 

4  00 

(O 

A  'TK 
1  lO 

c 
O 

7K 
ID 

0  OK 
4.  40 

0  Kn 

O.OU 

O.UU 

0.  <0 

6.00 

6.75 

A  nn 
4.UU 

A  An 
4.  oU 

A  AA 
4.  DU 

K 

0 

45 

O  OK 
4.  40 

Q  Kn 
O.OU 

5.50 

o.  <0 

5.80 

6.50 

4.  to 

K  KA 
O.OU 

A  An 
4.UU 

K 
0 

nn 

UU 

O  OK 
4.  40 

O  KA 

O.OU 

5.25 

K  An 
o.  oU 

5.50 

6  25 

A  K(\ 

K  OK 
0  <iO 

A  AA 
4.UU 

A 
4 

Kn 

OU 

o  nn 
4  UU 

0  OK 

o.  40 

o.ou 

o.oo 

5.50 

6.25 

4  50 

5  2.5 

d  nn 

a .  UU 

^ 

'^n 

OU 

2  00 

3  25 

5.40 

5. 65 

5.50 

6  25 

4.<i0 

K  An 
O.UU 

'-!  "TK 
o.  (0 

/I 
4 

OK 
40 

o  nn 
4  UU 

Q  An 
o.UU 

5  40 

K  ACC 
0.  00 

5.50 

6  50 

A  OK 
4.  /iO 

K  OA 
0  UU 

0  7K 
o  <0 

4 

OK 
4.0 

o  nn 

4.UU 

0  nn 

o.UU 

Pi  An 
0  ou 

A  nn 
0  uu 

5.50 

6.50 

4.  40 

5  00 

3  75 

40 

2  00 

nn 

O  .UU 

0.  DU 

5.50 

6.25 

t.  <.o 

4  75 

3*75 

0*^ 
40 

200 

3  00 

4.75 

5.25 

5.25 

5.75 

4.25 

4 '.75 

3 '.75 

4 

25 

2!oo 

3'.00 

4.00 

4.75 

4.75 

5.25 

3.75 

4.50 

3  50 

4 

00 

1.75 

3.00 

4.U(J 

4.50 

4.75 

5.25 

0  '7K 
6.  ID 

A  OK 
4. 40 

0  KA 
O  OU 

4 

AA 
UU 

1  7K 
1.  10 

0  nn 

o.UU 

4  00 

4.35 

4.50 

5.00 

O  OK 

Q  t?K 
£5.  (0 

0  AA 
O.UU 

Q 
O 

KK 
OO 

1  7K 
1.  ID 

0  p;n 

4.0U 

3.25 

4.15 

4.50 

5.00 

O  OK 

A  An 
4.UU 

o  An 

O .  UU 

0 
J 

Kn 

OU 

1  7K 
i.  iO 

0  '^n 

4.0U 

0.85 

A  on 

4.25 

5.00 

Q  no 

O.UU 

o.  10 

Q  nn 

o.UU 

0 
o 

^n 

OU 

0  nn 

4.UU 

0  K(\ 
4.0U 

4.00 

4.  <o 

4.37i/^ 

5  25 

O  OK 
O  40 

0  7K 
o .  (O 

0  OK 
0. 40 

Q 
O 

7'^ 
lO 

1  sn 

1 .  OU 

9  ^K 
4.  iO 

4.UU 

4.40 

4.50 

5.25 

0  OK 
6.40 

Q  OK 
0.40 

O 
O 

ID 

1  »n 
1 ,  ou 

9  7fi 
4.  (O 

3.75 

t  A(\ 

4.4U 

4.. 50 

5  25 

0  on 
o.oU 

/<  nn 

4.UU 

Q  nn 

o.UU 

Q 
O 

7^; 

(0 

1 .  10 

9  '^n 

4.0U 

4.75 

O  oU 

5.00 

6.00 

Q  An 

D.DU 

A  KA 
4.0U 

0  Kn 
o.ou 

4 

40 

0  nn 

4.  UU 

nn 

o.UU 

o.UU 

O.OU 

5.00 

6.00 

o.ou 

4  50 

3  50 

25 

2  25 

3.25 

4.85 

0.40 

5.00 

5.65 

0  AH 
O.40 

A  OK 
4.40 

Q  Ok 
o.oo 

4 

nn 

UU 

O  OK 
4.  40 

■-i'fin 

O.  w 

4  85 

5.25 

4.75 

5.. 50 

3.45 

4.20 

3  35 

4 

00 

2.25 

3.00 

4.m 

5.00 

4.50 

5.25 

3.45 

4.15 

3.35 

4 

00 

2.25 

3.00 

4.70 

4.90 

4  75 

5  65 

A  nn 
4.UU 

A  OK 
4.40 

Q  7K 
O.  ID 

4 

p;n 

OU 

1  on 
i.yu 

3  25 

4.60 

5.0  i 

4.90 

5.50 

O  '7K 

/<  OK 
4  40 

Q  7K 
O.  ID 

A 

f,n 

OU 

1  on 

^  '  OK 
0.40 

4.60 

5.00 

4.90 

5.50 

A  nn 
4.UU 

/«  OK 
4.-0 

0  7K 
0.  <0 

4 

p;n 

OU 

1 .  yu 

^  9^1 
0.40 

4.40 

4.85 

4.75 

5.25 

Q  "^K 

0 .  in 

A.  nn 

4.UU 

Q  fin 
o.ou 

4 

00 

0  KO 
4  .OU 

3  25 

4.40 

4.85 

4.50 

5.00 

3.65 

4.00 

3  50 

4 

10 

2.00 

3!oo 

4.40 

4.85 

4.50 

5.00 

3  65 

4.00 

3.50 

4 

10 

2.00 

3.25 

4.40 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

0  AK 
O  00 

4  UU 

0  KA 
O.OU 

4 

10 

2  00 

3  25 

4.30 

4. 75 

4.50 

5.00 

3.65 

/(  nn 

4.UU 

0  Kn 
o.ou 

4 

10 

200 

3  25 

4.00 

4.50 

A  OS 
4  ^0 

4.00 

3.50 

Q  7K 

o.  lo 

0  AK 
O  .DO 

4 

10 

1  90 

2*75 

4.00 

4.40 

4.15 

4.60 

3.50 

7K 
O.  (0 

0  AK 
O  .00 

4 

10 

1  90 

2  75 

3  75 

4.25 

4  15 

4.60 

3.50 

3.95 

3.65 

4 

10 

l!90 

2.75 

o.  lO 

4  15 

4.15 

4.70 

3  50 

3  90 

3  65 

4 

00 

1  90 

2  75 

3.60 

4^00 

4.00 

4.40 

3^35 

3.60 

3160 

4 

00 

i;90 

2^75 

3.60 

4.00 

3.90 

4.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.50 

3.60 

4.00 

4.10 

4.60 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.75 

3.75 

4.60 

4.25 

4.70 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.25 

3.75 

4.50 

4.25 

4.70 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.25 

3.75 

4.35 

4.10 

4.60 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.25 

3.75 

4.50 

4.15 

4.60 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

3 

75 

1.60 

2.25 

3.65 

4.50 

4.15 

4.60 

3.50 

3  75 

3.50 

3.75 

1.60 

2.25 

3.75 

4.60 

4.20 

4.75 

3.60 

3.85 

3.60 

3.85 

1.60 

2.25 

3.65 

4.20 

4.66 

4.40 

3.45 

3.60 

3.60 

3.85 

1.65 

2.2S 

3.60 

4.20 

4.00 

4.35 

3.45 

3.60 

3.60 

3.85 

1.65 

2.25 

3.60 

4.20 

4.10 

4.50 

3.55 

3.75 

3.60 

3 

85 

1.75 

2.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

3.55 

3.75 

3.50 

3.75 

1.70 

2.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

3.55 

3.75 

3.50 

3.75 

1.70 

2.25 
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TABLE  Y.— Continued. 


Month  and 
Year. 

Winter  Good 
to  Choice. 

Spring,  by 
Pat.  Process. 

Minnesota 
Bakers. 

Fair  to  Good 
Spring. 

Low  Grades. 

1888. 
January  ..  . . 

$3.60  @  4.10 

$4.00  @  4.50 

$3.50  @  3.75 

$J.25@3.60 

$1.70(ai2..50 

February  

350 

4.00 

3.90 

4.40 

3.40 

3.65 

3.20 

3.50 

1.70 

2.50 

March  

3.40 

3.90 

3.85 

4.35 

3.30 

3.55 

3.20 

3.50 

l!70 

2!  50 

3  40 

3.90 

3.85 

4.35 

3.30 

3.55 

3.20 

3.50 

1^70 

2^50 

3.25 

3.75 

3  75 

4.45 

3.25 

3.50 

3^25 

3*60 

IJO 

2!. 50 

3.35 

3.85 

4.10 

5.00 

3.35 

3.60 

3.35 

3!75 

l!70 

2. .50 

July  

3.35 

3.85 

4.15 

4.80 

3.35 

3.60 

3.35 

3.75 

1.70 

2.50 

August  

3.35 

3.85 

4.15 

4.80 

3.85 

3.60 

3.35 

3  75 

1*70 

2^50 

September  

3.85 

4.20 

4.60 

5.35 

3.75 

4.10 

3!50 

4^00 

l'.70 

2'.50 

October  

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

4.60 

5.50 

4.25 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

November  

5.50 

6.00 

6.40 

7.10 

4.50 

5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

2.00 

2.90 

December   

4.90 

5.75 

6.10 

6.75 

4.25 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

1,85 

2.50 

Winter, 

Choice  to 

Spring 

,  by 

3889. 

Pat.  Process. 

Good  Winter, 

Pat.  Process. 

5.00 

5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

6.00 

6.50 

4.50 

5.50 

1.70 

2.75 

5.00 

5.50 

4.50 

4.90 

6.00 

6.35 

4.50 

5*50 

1.60 

2.75 

5.00 

5.50 

4.65 

5.10 

6.15 

6.65 

4.50 

5*65 

1.50 

2.75 

April  

5.00 

5.15 

4.50 

4.80 

5.75 

6.15 

4^25 

5.25 

1.40 

2.75 

4.75 

4.90 

4.25 

4.40 

5.00 

5.75 

4.00 

4*75 

1,30 

2.50 

4.25 

4.50 

3.75 

4.25 

4.75 

5.50 

3^50 

4.50 

1,30 

2  50 

July  

4.35 

4  75 

4.10 

4.50 

5.00 

5.75 

3  50 

4.75 

1.30 

2.75 

4.25 

4  50 

3.75 

4.25 

5.00 

5.55 

3  50 

5.25 

1  80 

2  75 

September  

4  25 

4  40 

3.60 

4.10 

4.75 

5.10 

3;50 

4!oo 

1^20 

2.75 

October  

4'.25 

4!40 

3.75 

4.10 

4.50 

5.00 

3.50 

4.25 

1.25 

2.75 

November  

4.15 

4.35 

3.65 

4.05 

4  40 

4.90 

3.45 

4.15 

1.25 

2.75 

December   

4.15 

4.35 

3.70 

4.00 

4.25 

4.90 

3.45 

4.15 

1.25 

2.25 

Spring, 

Minnesota 

Pat.  Procss. 

Bakers. 

1890. 

January   

4  00 

4.35 

4.25 

4.75 

2.90 

3.25 

3.45 

4.15 

1.20 

2.25 

February   

4.00 

4.30 

4.25 

4.75 

2.85 

3.25 

3,45 

4^15 

1.10 

2.25 

March   

4.00 

4.40 

4.25 

4.60 

2.85 

3  15 

3*50 

4.10 

1.10 

2^25 

April  

4.00 

4.40 

4.25 

4.60 

2.90 

3.20 

3^50 

4!l0 

l!lO 

2  25 

May  

4.30 

4.75 

5.75 

5.25 

3.30 

3.65 

'6.75 

4.50 

l!30 

2  50 

June   

4.75 

5.20 

4.75 

5.25 

3.30 

3.65 

3.75 

4."50 

1.40 

2.50 

July  

4.60 

4.80 

4  50 

4.85 

3  30 

3.50 

3.60 

4.20 

1.40 

2.10 

August  

September  

4.60 

5.00 

4.70 

5.10 

3.50 

3.75 

3.60 

4.30 

1.70 

2.50 

5.10 

5.50 

5.25 

5.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

1.80 

2.50 

October  

4.90 

5.20 

5,00 

5,50 

3.60 

3.75 

4.40 

4  65 

2.00 

2.50 

November  

4.90 

5.20 

5.00 

5.30 

3.60 

4.00 

4.15 

4.85 

2.00 

2  50 

1891. 
January   

4,70 

5.00 

4.65 

5.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.40 

2.00 

2.50 

4.70 

5.00 

4.60 

5.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.40 

1.95 

2.50 

February   , , . , 

4.70 

5.00 

4.60 

4.90 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.80 

1.95 

2.75 

4  50 

5.00 

4.60 

4.90 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.20 

1.95 

2.75 

April  

4.80 

5.10 

4.85 

5  10 

3  90 

410 

4  20 

4.40 

2.10 

2.75 

May  

5.00 

5.40 

5.00 

5.75 

4.35 

4.50 

4.80 

5.00 

2,30 

3.00 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.75 

4.10 

4.25 

4.80 

5.00 

2,30 

3.00 

July  

4.75 

5.00 

4.75 

5.10 

4.10 

4.25 

4.20 

4..50 

2,30 

3.00 

August  

4.30 

4.50 

4.75 

5.10 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.30 

2,30 

3.00 

September  

4.60 

5.00 

5.00 

5.80 

4.10 

4.40 

4.40 

4,60 

2,50 

3.50 

October  

4.50 

4.70 

4.70 

5.10 

3.90 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

2,50 

3.25 

November  

4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

5.00 

3.90 

4.10 

4.20 

4,30 

2,20 

3.25 

December  

4.50 

4.80 

4.50 

5.00 

3.80 

4.00 

4.10 

4,20 

2,15 

3.25 
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TABLE  YI. 

The  Prices  at  Chicago,  111.,  from  1860  to  1891,  of  the  best  Flour  manufac- 
tured from  Winter  Wheat  compared  with  the  same  grade  of  Flour 
manufactured  from  Spring  Wheat. 


Month 
and 
Year. 


1860. 
Jan. .. 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
April. 
x\lay.. 
,Tuue  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct ... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 

1861. 
Jan. .. 
Feb... 
Mar... 
April. 
May .. 
June  . 
July.. 
Auof  .. 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Noy  .. 
Dec. 

1863. 
Jan. . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
April. 
May.. 
June  . 
July  . 
Au'j:  .. 
Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 

1863. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar. .. 
April. 
May  .. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  . . 
Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov  .  . 
Dec  .. 

1864. 
Jan. .. 
Feb... 
Mar... 
April . 
May  .. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aus  . . 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  . 
Dec... 


Excess  of 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$1.20 
1.15 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.15 


1.75 
1.80 
.90 
1.75 
;-'.00 
2.35 


1.00 
.70 


1  M5 
1.45 
1..55 
1.35 


3.00 
2.50 
.85 
.75 
.85 
.85 


.80 
.90 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 


1.75 

.80 

2.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

l.,50 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.50 

1.75 

2.25 

1.50 

2.50 

1  60 

1.75 

1.25 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.. 50 

2  '-*5 

2.50 

2',2'y 

3.00 

3.371/2 

2.75 

1.621/2 

1.75 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

•1.771/2 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

Month 

and 
Year. 


1865. 
Jail  .. 
Feb  .. 
Mar . 
April. 
May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov .. 
Dec... 

1866. 
Jan  . . 
Feb  .. 
Mar .. 
April. 
May  . 
.June  . 
July.. 
Aug .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. . 
Dec... 

1867. 
Jan.. . 
Feb. . . 
Mar . . 
April , 
May  . 
.Tune . 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct  .. 
Nov  .. 
Dec  .. 

1868. 
Jan.. . 
Feb  .. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May  . 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct... 
Nov . . 
Dec  .. 


Jan.. . 
Feb  . 
Mar . . 
April. 
May. . 
J  une . 
July  . 
Aug. . 
Sept. . 
Oct... 
Nov .. 
Dec... 


Excess  of 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$2.00  @ 

2.25 

1.75 

2.75 

3 . 1314 

4.00 

3.00' 

3.50 

2.75 

3.00 

2.20 

3  1214 

2.50 

2  90 

1.40 

2.6><3i 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

3.. 50 

3.00 

5.12H 

2.25 

5.25 

2.25 

2.50 

1.15 

5.7.T 

2.30 

3.25 

7.25 

7.75 

4.75 

5.50 

3.75 

4.25 

4  50 

6.00 

4.. 50 

4. CO 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 

4.25 

2.75 

3  75 

2.00 

4.75 

1  75 

4.25 

3.00 

5.25 

3.75 

4.. 50 

2.75 

3.75 

1.50 

3.50 

1.75 

3.75 

2.00 

3.75 

1.75 

4.00 

1.00 

2.50 

1..50 

3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

1.50 

3.25 

1.25 

3.00 

1.75 

3  25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
.70 
.50 


Month 
and 
Year. 


.25 
.50 
.50 


.10 

.60 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.00 
!.50 
1.25 
i.  121/2 
i.50 


1870. 
Jan... 
Feb  .. 
Mar .. 
April , 
May  . 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug. . 
Sept  . 
Oct  . . 
Nov.. 
Dec  . . 

1871. 
Jan... 
Feb  . . 
Mar . . 
April. 
May  . 
June  . 
J"ly.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct  .. 
Nov .. 
Dec... 

1872. 
Jan.. . 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
April . 
May  .. 
June . 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct... 
Nov . . 
Dec... 

1873. 
.Tan. . . 
Feb  .. 
Mar . . 
April. 
May  . 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug. . 
Sept  . 
Oct... 
Nov, 
Dec  .. 

1874. 
Jan. . . 
Feb  .. 
Mar.. . 
April . 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug. . 
Sept  . 
Oct . . . 
Nov . . 
Dec. . . 


Excess  of 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$  .75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.25 
.75 


.95 
.75 

1.00 
.50 
.30 
.50 

1  00 
.85 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.75 

1.00 


.25 
.75 

1.00 
.50 
.25 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.25" 
.75 

1.00 

.75 
1.25 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 
1.25 
1.00 
.25 
.50 
.50 
1.00 

1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 

-  .25 

-  ..50 

-  .50 

-  .25 
.25 


4.50 
4.15 
4.00 
3.50 
3.. 50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.. 50 
3.75 
4.00 
3.75 

1..50 
1.00 
1.05 
1.25 
1.75 
1.75 
1.55 
1.30 
1.25 
1.25 
1.05 
1.50 

1.25 
1.75 
1.95 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2  00 
2.25 
1.75 
2  00 
2.25 
2.75 

2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2  50 
2.50 
1..50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 

2.25 

2.371/2 

2  371/2 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.00 

..50 
-  .50 

..50 
1.25 
1.00 


Month 
and 
Year. 


1875. 
Jan.. . 
Feb  .. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May.. 
June . 
July  . 
Aug . . 
Sept  . 
Oct  .. 
Nov . . 
Dec  .. 

1876. 
Jan.. . 
Feb  . . 
Mar . . 
April. 
May  . 
June. 
July.. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 

1877. 
Jan.. 
Feb  . 
Mar . 
April. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct  . 
Nov . 
Dec  . 

1878. 
.Tan. 
Feb 
Mar 
April. 
May  .. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 

1879. 
Jan.. 
Feb  . 
Mar . 
April. 
May 
June.. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 


Excess  of 
Spring  over 
Winter. 


-  ..50 
-1.25 
-1.00 


.50 


—  .25 

"  ■  '.25 

.15 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

..50 

i.'. 

.25 

—  .25 

-  .50 

1.00 

1.25 

l.i'O 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.50 

L. 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

C. 

1.00 

.75 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.60 

^-11.00 

—  .75 

—  .75 

—  .25 
-1.00 
-1.35 
—1.25 

—  .75 
-1-CO 

—  .75 

—  .50 
—1.00 

—  .25 
.75 
.50 
.25 

1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.50 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1..50 
1.25 
1.25 

1..50 
2.00 
2.30 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.75 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
2.75 
3.25 
2.75 
2.50 
1.50 
1.75 
2.25 
2.40 
2.15 
1.75 
2.00 
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TABLE  Yl—Co7itinued. 


Month 

and 
Year. 


Excess  of 
Spring 
over  Winter 


Month 
and 
Year. 


Excess  of 
Spring 
over  Winter 


Month 
and 
Year. 


Excess  of 
Spring 
over  Winter, 


Month 
and 
Year. 


Excess  of 
Spring 
over  Winter. 


1880. 
Jan. . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
April. 
May .. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1881. 
Jan. . . 
Feb... 
March 
April. 
May.. . 
June. . 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.  . 
Dec... 

1882. 
Jan.. . 
Feb... 
March 
April. 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


$  .25 


.50 
.50 
.75 

1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.50 
1.00 
.75 
.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 


1  ..50 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.'0 
1.75 
1..50 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
3.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1..^0 
1.50 
1.25 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
1.75 
2.(10 
2.00 
2.25 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 


im. 

Jan — 
Feb.... 
March, 
April.. 
May.... 
June.. . 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... . 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dec... 

im. 

Jan  

Feb.... 
March 
April .. 
May.... 
June.. , 
July... 
Aug ... 
Sept.. . 

Oct  

Nov... . 
Dec... 

1885. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March, 
April.. 
May..., 
June... 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dec... 


$1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.30 
.25 


.10 

.10 
-10 

.25 

..50 

.75 

.75 

.50 
1.25 

.40 

.371/2 
.50 
.75 
.25 


1.40 
1.25 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 
1.-^5 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 

.75 
.65 
.40 
.60 
.85 
.50 
.65 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.65 
.85 

.70 
.50 
.85 
.85 
.70 
.50 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.75 
50 
..50 


1886. 
Jarj .... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April. . 
May.... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept.... 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dec... 

1887. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April.. 
May.... 
June... 
July... 
Aug.  .. 
Sept. .. 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

1888. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March, 
April.. 
May . . 
J  une  . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept ... 
Oct.... 
Nov.. 
Dec.  . 


.35 
.10 
.IC 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.15 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.50 

.50 
..50 
.35 
.40 
.50 
.45 


.35 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.50 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.75 

1.00 
.90 

1.20 


.40 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.25 
.35 
.20 
.35 
.55 
.40 
.50 
.60 

.10 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.15 

■■.26' 

.15 
.30 
.50 
.50 

.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.70 
1.15 
.95 
.95 
1.15 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 


1889. 
Jan  ... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April., 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug.. . 
Sept... 
Ojt... 
Nov,,.. 
Dec... 

1890. 
Jan.. . . 
Feb,.. , 
March. 
April.. 
May... 
June . . 
July... 
Aug ,.. 
Sept. .. 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

1891. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April.. 
May  ,. 
.June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
.75 
.25 
.50 
.65 
.75 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.10 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 


-.10 
.10 
.15 
.10 
.10 

—  .05 

—  .10 
-.10 

.10 
.05 


1.00 
.85 
1.15 
1.00 
.85 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
.70 
.60 
.55 
.55 

.40 
.45 
.20 
.20 
.50 
.05 
.05 
.10 
,25 
.30 
.10 


-.10 
-.10 

".35' 
.50 
.10 
.60 
.30 
.40 
,40 
.20 
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TABLE  VII. 

Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1870-1891,  of  Flour  manufactured  iu  the  West  or 
Northwest,  (compiled  from  the  market  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Daily 
Courier.) 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Quotation, 


1870. 
January  5. ., 
February  1. , 

March  1  

April  2  

May  2   

June  1  

July  2  

August  1  . .. 
Septeraberl, 
October  1  — 
November  1. 
December  D. 

1871. 
January  7. 
February  4.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  5  

.Tune  3  

July3  ., 

August  5  — 
September  2, 
October  'i .... 
November  4, 
December  2., 

1872. 
January  5 
February  3 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  4  

July  6  

August  3  

September  6. . . 

October  5  

November  2. . . 
December  7. .. 

1873. 

January  6  

February  1 — 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  6. .. 

October  4  

November  1. . . 
December  6. .. 

1874. 

January  3  

February  7 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2   

June  6  

July  3  

August  1  — 
September  5 
Octobers.  .. 
November  7. 
December  5. 


New  Process 


11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.50 
10.50 


Spring 


$5.25  ( 

5  25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
6.00 
7.00 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 

5.75 

6  50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
6,75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
6.75 
7.25 
8.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 

7  00 
7.00 

7  00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7,00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 

7.00 
7,00 
6.75 
6,75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 


5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.75 
6.50 
7.25 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.75 
7.25 
7.25 

7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.25 
7.50 


7.75 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.25 

7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.00 
7  00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 


Bakers. 


$6.00  @ 
6.00 
5.88 
5.88 
5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
7.25 
7.25 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 

6.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.75 
7.00 
7  00 
6,50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 

7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.25 

7  50 
9.00 
8.00 
7.75 

8  00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.75 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.25 


7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 


7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.25 
6.25 


.25 
.25 
6.12 
6.12 
6.00 
6.25 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 

elso* 

6.50 

6.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.00 
7.25 


6.75 
6.75 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.50 
8.00 
9.25 
8.25 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
7.50 
7.50 

8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 


Amber  or 
Red  Winter. 


6.00 
6.75 
7.50 
7.25 
6.50 
6,25 
6.75 

6.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.75 
7.25 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 


8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


6.50 
7.00 
7.75 
7.. 50 
6.75 
6.50 
7.00 

6.75 
7.50 
7.50 
7.25 

7!25' 
7.50 
7,00 
6,25 
7.25 
7.50 
7. .50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.50 
8.00 


9.00 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 

8.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9,25 
9.25 
8.50 
8.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
«.50 

8.50 
8.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
8.00 
7.75 
7.25 
7,25 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 


White  Winter 


$6.50  ( 
6.50 
6.50 
6  50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
8.00 
7.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7. .50 
7.75 
7.75 

7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
8.25 
10.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.75 

9.25 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
9.50 
8.50 
8. .50 
8.75 
8.75 
8.25 
8.50 

8.50 
8.50 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
7.75 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
6.50 
6.50 
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TABLE  Yll.-Continued. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Quotation. 


1875. 
January  3... 
Februarys.. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

Julys  

August  6.. . 
September  4. 
October  2.... 
November  6. 
December  4. 

1876. 
January  3.. . 
Februarys.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  

September  2. 
October  7.... 
November  4, 
December  2. 

1877. 
January  6... 
Februarys. . 

March  3  

April  7  

Mays...  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1. 

1878. 
January  5... 
February  2.. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  3  

June  2   

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

Octobers  

November  2. 
December  1. 

1879. 
January  S. .. 
February  2. . 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  6. 
Ddcember  5. 


New  Process, 


$9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.75 
8.25 
8.25 
8.50 
8.50 

8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.50 
8.25 
8.75 
9.00 
9.00 

9.25 
9.25 
9.50 
9.75 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

8.50 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.00 
6.50 
6.75 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
8.25 
8.00 


^10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.25 
10.00 
9. .50 
10.00 
10.00 

IC.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.50 
9.25 
9.75 
10.00 
10.00 

10.50 
10.50 
10.75 
11.00 
13.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.75 
8.25 
6.75 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 


Spring. 

$5.75  ( 

^  6.25 

4^.75 

5*25 

4.75 

5^25 

5^25 

5.75 

5^25 

5.75 

5^25 

5.75 

S  25 

575 

6. "25 

6^75 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

6!so 

6  00 

6.50 

6:00 

6  50 

6  00 

6  50 

6.25 

6.75 

D  .~0 

D .  <0 

6.25 

6.50 

6  25 

6  50 

6.00 

6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6  50 

6  75 

6.50 

6.75 

6  75 

7  00 

7!oo 

7.25 

7.25 

7.50 

7!oo 

7  .50 

8.50 

9.00 

7.50 

siso 

7.75 

8  50 

6.50 

7^00 

6.50 

7.00 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 

6.75 

5.50 

6.50 

S.25 

6. 25 

5.25 

6.50 

5.00 

6.25 

4.75 

eioo 

4  10 

5  25 

4^50 

5^25 

4.75 

5.75 

4.50 

5.50 

4.25 

5.25 

4.25 

5.25 

4.25 

5.25 

4.25 

5.25 

4.25 

5.50 

4.25 

5.50 

4.00 

5.25 

4.25 

5.50 

4.25 

5.50 

4.25 

5.50 

4.25 

5.50 

4.50 

5.75 

5.25 

6.50 

5.25 

6.50 

Bakers. 


$6.25 
5  25 
5.25 
S.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6. .50 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

7.25 
7.50 
7.75 
7. .50 
9.50 
8. .50 
8.50 


7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 

6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.00 
5.75 
5.75 
S.S5 
5.25 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 


I  6.75 
5.50 
5.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.25 

7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 

7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.25 


7.50 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 

7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
7  00 
6.75 
6.50 
5.75 
6.50 
6. 50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 

6.00 
5.25 
6. 00 
6.00 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
7.00 
7.00 


Amber  or 
Red  Winter. 


$6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.. 50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

7.25 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
J  0.00 
9.00 
9.25 
7.50 
6.50 
7.12 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
6.50 
6.25 
6.  SO 
6  25 
6.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
6.50 
6.50 


I  6.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 

7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
10.50 
9.50 
9.75 
8.00 
7.00 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
6  25 
5.50 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 

5.25 
5.25 
5.50 


5.50 
5.75 
7.00 
7.00 


White 
Winter. 


$6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 

7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.00 

10.50 
9.50 

10.00 
8.00 
6.75 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 

7.25 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6  50 
6.25 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 

5.25 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

■7.00 
7.00 


7.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
8.00 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.55 
7.25 
7-75 
8.00 
8.00 

8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
8.50 
11.00 
10.00 
10.53 
8.50 
7.50 
8.00 
7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 

5.75 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
7.50 
7.50 
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Month  and 

Day  of 
Quotation, 


New  Process. 


Spring. 


Bakers. 


Aniber  or 
Red  Winter. 


1880. 
January  2.... 
February  6... 

March  5  

April  2  

May  6  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

Seotember  3.. 

October  1  

November  5. . 
December  8. . 

1^81. 
Januai  y  1  — 
February  5.. . 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  4., 

October  T  

November  5. . 
December  3.. 


1882. 

January  7  

February  4. 

March  4  

Aprill  

Mav  8  

June  3  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2  . 

October  7  

November  4. . 
December  2  .. 

1883. 

January  6  

February  4.. . 

Marcb  3  

April  6  

May  5  

June  1  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1  . 

October  6  

November  3.. 
December  1... 

1884. 

January  5  

February  2... 

March  1  

April  5  

May  2  

June  7  

July  5  

August  2  

September  6., 

October  4  

November  1., 
December  6.. 

Ih85. 

January  3  

February  7... 

March  ?  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5  . 

October  3  

November  7. . 
December  5 . . 


$8.50 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.75 

7.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.fi0 
7.50 
7.50 
7. .50 
8  00 
8.75 
8.50 
8.50 


8.25 
8.25 
8.y5 
8.25 
8.75 
8.75 
8.25 
8.25 
7.75 
7.75 
7.. 50 
7.50 

7.50 
7.75 
8.25 
8.25 
7.75 
7.50 
7  50 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
5.50 

5.75 
6.25 


5.75 
5.75 
6.. 50 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 


9.. 50 
9.00 
8.75 
8  50 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.75 
8.75 
8.25 
8.50 

8.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8  25 
9.00 
9.00 
9. CO 
9.50 
9.';5 
9.50 
9.50 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.50 
9.00 
9.(10 
8.75 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.25 
8.75 
8.75 
8.25 
8.00 
8. CO 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.. 50 
7.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
5.75 

6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
7.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 


$6.00  @  7.50 


5.. 50 
5.75 
5.25 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
5.25 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 

5.50 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.75 

6  75 
7.50 

7  50 
7.50 


7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.25 

6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
7.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Straight 
Minnesota. 


7.25 
7.50 
7.75 
7.50 
7.75 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6  25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 

6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 

4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.75 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.25 


8.00 
8.25 


7.00 


7.25 
7.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.25 
5.25 
5.(0 
4.75 

5.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
6.25 
5.75 
5.75 
5.7.'> 
5.50 
5.. 50 
5.75 
5.75 


$7.00 
6.. 50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.00 
6  CO 
6.25 
6.50 

6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6  25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
7.00 
7.75 
7.25 
7.25 


8.00 
7  50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7  DO 
7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6  75 
7.00 

6.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.50 
8.25 
7.75 
7.75 


Clear 
Minnesota. 


7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
5.75 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 

5.50 
5.75 
6.25 
6.25 
5.50 
5.50 
5.. 50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.. 50. 
5.50 
5.50 

5  50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4.25 


7.50 
7.75 


6.75 
6.75 


4.50 
4.75 
4.75 


6.00 
6.(10 
6  00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6  00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5  25 
5.00 
4.75 

5.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.75 
5.25 
5  25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.25 


$7.50 
7.00 

7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.75 

5.50 
5  25 
5.25 
5  50 
5.75 
5  75 
6.00 
6.00 
7.25 
8.00 
7.50 
7.50 


8.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.. 50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 

6.00 
6.25 
6  25 
6.00 
6.25 
6  25 
6.50 
6.50 
7.75 
8.50 
8.25 
8.25 
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Month  and 

day  of 
Quotation. 


January  2 — 
February  6... 

March  6  

April  3  

Mayl  

June  5  

July  3   

August  7  

September  4. 
October 2  .... 
November  7. . 
December  4. . 

1887. 
January  7  ... 
Februarys... 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3  . 
October  1.  .. . 
November  5. . 
December  3. . 

1888. 

January  7  

February  4... 

March  3  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  , 

September  1.. 

October  6  , 

November  3. . 
December  1. . 


January  5  

February  16. . 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3  

September  7.. 

October  7  

NovembBr  2. , 
December  7. . 

18U0. 

January  4  

February  1... 

March  1  

April  5  

May  5  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. . 
December  8, . 

1891. 

January  5  

February  2... 

March  2  , 

April  1  , 

May  2  , 

June  2  

July  2  

August  2   

Septe^^ber  2.. 
October  2...  . 
November  3. 
December  2. . 


New  Process. 


S6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5  00 
5.00 
5  00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
4.75 
4.75 

5.25 
5.25 
5  25 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
4.75 
4.75 
5.25 

5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5  00 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.75 
7.50 
8  00 
7,25 


.  6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.25 
5.25 

5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5  75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.50 
5.25 
5  25 
6.00 
7.75 
8  25 
7.50 


Patent 
Minnesota. 


7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6  00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.50 
6.00 
6  00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
6  00 
5.50 
5.75 
6.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
5  75 
5.75 
5.75 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6.50 
6  75 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
6.25 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
6.25 
5.75 
6.00 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Straight 
xMinnesota. 


$5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 


4.25 
4.25 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4  25 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4  50 
4  75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.75 
6.75 
7.25 
6.75 


,  5  75 
5  75 
5.5) 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 
4  75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 

4.  M 
5.00 

5.00 

5.  (0 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 


Patent 
Winter. 


7.00 

7.25 

7.00 

7.25 

7  00 

7.25 

6.25 

6.50 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6  25 

6.00 

6  25 

5.75 

6.00 

5.50 

5.75 

5.50 

5.75 

5.50 

5.75 

5.25 

5.50 

5.25 

5.. 50 

5.25 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5  75 

6.25 

5.50 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

6.25 

6.50 

6.25 

6.50 

6.50 

6.75 

6.50 

6.75 

6.50 

6.75 

5.75 

6.00 

5.50 

5.75 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.00 

6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

6.00 

6.00 

6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

6.00 

Clear 
Minnesota. 


$4.75 
4.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.80 
3.80 
3.50 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 

3  75 
3.75 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4  00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
5.50 
6.00 
5.25 


.  5.25 
5.25 
4.50 
4.50 
4  30 
4  30 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

4.25 
4.25 
4  25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4  50 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.75 
5.75 
6.25 
5.50 


Straight 
Minnesota. 


6.75 
6.50 
6.. 50 
6.50 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 


7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6  00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


4.75  5.00 
4.75  5.00 
4.75  5.00 


Ambor  or 
Red  Winter. 


Straight 
Winter. 


5.75 
5.75 
5  75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5  00 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
5.25 
5  50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.75 

5.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5  25 
5.75 
5.50 
5.25 
5  25 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 


6.00 
6  00 
6.00 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 

4  75 
4.75 
5.25 
5.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.75 

5  75 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.25 
5  25 
5.50 
6.00 
5.75 
5  50 
5-50 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


White 
Winter. 


$5.25  @  5.75 
5.25  5.75 


5  00 
5  00 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4  50 
4  50 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4  25 
4.25 
4.75 

4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
6.50 
7.00 
6.00 


5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5  00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.75 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
6.75 
7.25 
6.25 


Baker's 
Spring. 


5.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5  50 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

4.25 
4.25 
4  25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 

5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


5.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 

4.50 
4  50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.25 
5.25 
4  75 
5.25 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 

5.75 
5.50 
5.25 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
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TABLE  VIII. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1870-1890,  of  Spring  and  Straight  Minnesota 
flour,  Compared  with  the  Prices  of  White  Winter  and  Straight  Winter 
Flour. 


Month  and 

day  of 
Comparison. 


1870. 

January  5  

February  1.. . 

March  1  

April  2  

May  2  

June  I  

July  2  

August  1  

September  1.. 

October  1  

November  1. . 
December  1. . 

1871. 
January  7. ... 
February  4.. . 

March  4  

April  1  

May  5  

June  3  

July  3  

August  5  

September  2.. 

October  7,  

November  4. . 
December  2. . 

1872. 

January  5  

Februnry  3.. . 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June4  

July  6  

August  3  

September  6.. 

October  5  

November  2. . 
December  7.. . 

1873. 
January  8... 
February  1.  . 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  6.. 

October  4  

November  1.. 
December  6.. 


Excess  in 
prices  of 
White  Winter 
over  Spring. 


Month  and 

day  of 
Comparison. 


$1  25  @$2.00 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 

1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.75 

2.25 
2  00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 


1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1  25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 

2. 50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
1.75 
2.00 


1874. 
January  3. . . 
February  7.. 

March  7  

April  4    .  .. . 

May  3  

June  6  

July  3  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 

1875. 
.January  3. . . 
February  5. . 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

J  une  5  

July  3  

August  6  

September  4. 
October  2.... 
November  6. 
December  4.. 

1876. 
January  3... 
February  5.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  

September  2. 
October  7... 
November  4. 
December  2.. 

1877. 
January  6. .. 
February  3.. 

March  3  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 


Excess  in 
prices  of 
White  Winter 
over  Spring. 


$1.50 
1.50 
150 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
.75 
.75 

.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.0) 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


B2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.25 
1.25 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.30 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1.50 
1  25 
1.25 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

*i!66 

1.00 
1.00 


Month  and 

day  of 
Compari-son. 


1878. 
January  5.. . 
February  2. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  3   

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1 
October  5.. 
November  2 
December  1. 

1879. 
January  5. . 
February  2. 
March  3.  . . . 

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4   

August  1  

September  5 
October  3. . . 
November  6 
December  5. 

1880. 
January  2 . . 
February  6.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  6  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3 
October  1  . 
November  5 
December  3. 

1881. 
January  1. . 
February  5. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6. . 
September  4 
October  1... 
November  5 
December  3. 


Excess  in 
prices  of 
White  Winter 
over  Spring. 


51.00  mi.oo 

l.OU 

1  .UU 

1  .ou 

l.UU 

l.OU 

.  (0 

l.OU 

7K 

1  KH 

l.OU 

7K 

.  to 

1.4U 

.  ( u 

1.00 

.75 

1.25 

.75 

1  HA 
l.UU 

.OU 

1  .uu 

.OU 

1  .UU 

KA 
.OU 

1  .uu 

Krt 
.OU 

1  OR 
l.*0 

.  iO 

1  OK 
1.40 

1  fin 
1  .uu 

X./.O 

1.  uu 

1  OK 

l.UU 

1  OK 

1.40 

1  nn 
1  .uu 

1  25 

1  00 

1.'25 

I'.OO 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

.25 

1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

.75 

1.75 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

1.25 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.35 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.25 

.75 

.25 

.75 

.25 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.25 

.25 
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TABLE  Y 111— Continued. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1882. 
January  7. . . 
February  4.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  8  

June  3  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2. 
October  7 — 
November  4. 
December  2. 

1883. 
January  6. .. 
February  4. . 

March  3  

April  6  

May  5  

June  1  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1. 

1884. 
January  5.  . 
February  2.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  2  

June  7  

July  5  

August  2  

September  6. 

October  4  

November  1. 
December  6 . 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Straight  Min- 
nesota over 
White 
Winter. 


$.25 
.50 

1.00 
.75 
75 


1.25 
.25 
-.25 


.50 
.25 
1.00 
.50 
.50 

.50 
.50 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

-  .25 

-  .25 


.25 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1885. 
January  3.... 
February  7  .. 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

.Tune  6  

July  4   

August  1 — 
September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 

1886. 
January  2 ... 
February  6.. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July  3   

August  7  

September  4. 
October  2... 
November  7. 
December  4.. 

1887. 
January  7. . . 
February  5.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. 

October  1  

November  5. 
December  3.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Straight  Min- 
nesota over 
White 
Winter. 


.25 


$.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


January  7. .. 
February  4. . 

March  3  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 

1889. 
January  5. .. 
February  16. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3  

September  7, 

October  7  

November  2. 
December  7.. 

1890. 
January  4. .. 
February  1.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  5  

June  6  

July  

August  

September  .. 

October   

November  ,. 
December  ... 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Straight  Min- 
nesota over 
White 
Winter. 


-$.25 

-  .25 

-  .25 

-  .25 
.25 
.25 
.75 


.75 
.75 
.75 
75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.25 
.25 
.25 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.75 


.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 


Straight  Min- 
nesota drop- 
ped out  of 
market,  here 
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TABLE  IX. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  Y.,  1870-1881,  of  Spring  Wheat  Flour,  Compared 
with  the  Prices  of  Flour  Manufactured  from  Red  and  Amber  Winter 
Wheat. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1870. 

January  5  

February  1  — 

March  1  

Aprils  

May  2  

June  1  

July  2  

August  1  

September  1.. 

October  1  

November  1. .. 
December  1. .. 

1871. 

January  7  

February  4  

March  4  

April  1  

May  5  

June  3  

Julys  

August  5  

September  2.. 

October  7  

November  4... 
December  2. . . 

1872. 

January  5  

Februarys — 

March  2  

April  6  

May4...  

June  4  

July  6  

August  B  

September  6  . 

October  5  

November  2. .. 
December  7. .. 

1873. 

January  6  

Februaryl  

March  1  

Aprils  

May  3  

June  7   

July  4  

August  2  

September  6. .. 

October  4  

November  1. .. 
December  6. .. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Red 

or  Amber 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$.75 

.75 

.75 

.50 

50 

.50 

.75 

.50 

1.00 

.75 

.7.5 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

75 

50 

'.75 

!50 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.75 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.50 

1.25 

1  25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1  00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1  50 

2.00 

1.75 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

J. 00 

1.00 

Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1874. 
January  3. . . 
February  7.. 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

Julys  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 

1875. 
January  3. .. 
February  5.. 

March  6  

Aprils  

May  1  

June  5  

Julys  

August  6  

September  4. 
October  2.... 
November  6. 
December  4., 

1876. 
January  S. .. 
February  5.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  

Septembe  r2. 
October  7.... 
November  4. 
December  2.. 

1877. 
January  6. .. 
Februarys.. 

March  3  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Ked 

or  Amber 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$1.00  ■ 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 


.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.25 


.25 
.75 
.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.2? 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
1.50 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 


.62 
.75 
.75 


.75 
.75 
.75 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1878. 
.January  5.. . 
February  2.. 

M  arch  2  

April  6  

May  3  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  5  

November  2. 
December  1.. 

1879. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 

March  3  

April  4  

May2  

June 6  

July  4  

August  1 — 
Septembers. 

October  3  

November  6. 
December  5.. 

1880. 
January  2... 
February  6.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  6  

June  4..  .  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3. 

October  1  

November  5. 
December  3.. 

1881. 
.January  1. .. 
February  5.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  4. 
October  1  — 
November  5. 
December  3. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Red 

or  Amber 
Winter  over 
Spring. 


$.75  @ 

.75 

1  00 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

1  25 

25 

1.25 

'.25 

1.25 

.25 

1.15 

.25 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 



.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

"!50' 

1.25 

.50 

1.50 

.50 

1.50 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

1.25 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.50 

'■.50 

.50 

".si)' 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

■'.25' 

.75 

.25 

1.00 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

..50 

.50 

.25 
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TABLE  X. 

The  Prices  at  Bulfalo,  N.  Y.,  1873-1891,  of  the  New  Process  or  Patent 
Minnesota  Flour,  Comparea  with  the  Prices  of  White  Winter  or 
Patent  Winter  Flour. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1873, 
January  . . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  3  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2... 
September 
October  4  .. 
November  1. .. 
December  6. .. 
1874. 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  6  

July  3  

August  1  

September  5... 

October  3  

November  7. .. 
December  5  .. 

Ih75. 

January  3  

Februarys.  . 

March  6  

Aoril  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July  3  

August  6  

September  4.. 

Octobers  

November  6. .. 
December  4  .. 

1876. 

January  3  

February  5... 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1...  

August  5  

September  2.. 

October  7  

November  4. .. 
December  2. . . 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
New  Process 
over  White 
Winter. 


$2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.75 
1.25 
1.50 


.75 

—  ,50 

1.00 

—  .25 

1.75 

2.50 

1.75 

2.75 

1.75 

2,75 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

3,00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.00 

4,00 

2.00 

3,00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.75 

2.75 

1.75 

2.75 

1.50 

2.50 

.75 

2.25 

.75 

1.75 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.25 

1.50 

2.25 

1.50 

2.25 

1.50 

2.25 

1.50 

2.00 

1.75 

2.25 

1.75 

2.25 

1.75 

2.25 

1.75 

1.95 

1.75 

2  00 

1.75 

2.00 

1,75 

2  00 

1.75 

2.00 

Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1877. 
January  6. .. 
February  3.. 
March  3   .  ,. 

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 

]878. 
January  5. .. 
February  2. . 

March  2  

April  6  

May  3   

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  5  

November  2. 
December  1.. 

1879. 
January  5. .. 
February  2.. 

Marcii  3  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  6. 
December  5. 

18S0. 
January  2. ,. 
February  6.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  6  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  ,, 
September  3 
October  1.., 
November  5 
December  3. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
New  Process 
over  White 
Winter. 


$1.50 
1,25 
1.25 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 


1.00 
1.75 
1.00 
1,25 
1.25 

1.2C 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
1,75 

1.75 
1,50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1,75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

,75 
,75 
.50 
75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1,75 


,  2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1,50 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 

1,25 
1,50 
1.75 
1.75 
1,75 
1,50 
.75 
l.no 
1.50 
2  00 
2.25 
2  25 

2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2  50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2  50 
2.00 
2.00 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1881. 
January  1. .. 
February  5.. 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  .,  . 
September  4, 
October  1  — 
November  5. 
December  3. 

1882. 
January  7, .. 
February  4.. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  8  

June  3  

July  7  

August  6..  . 
September  2 

October  4  

November  4. 
December  2. 

1883. 
January  6, .. 
February  4.. 

March  3  

April  6  

May  5   .. 

June  1  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1, 
October  6  ,., 
November  3, 
December  1, 

1884. 
January  5 . ., 
February  2.. 

Maich  1  

April  5  

May  2  

June  7  

July  5  

Augu.-5t2..,, 
September  6 
October  4... 
November  1 
December  6, 
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TABLE  X.— Continued. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1873—1891,  of  the  New  Process  or  Patent 
Minnesota  Flour,  Compared  with  the  Prices  of  White  Winter  or  Patent 
Winter  Flour 


Month  and  Day  of 
Comparison. 


1885. 

January  3  

February  7  

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5  

October  3  

November  7  

December  5  

1886. 

January  2  

Febiuary  6  

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July  3  

August  7  

September  4  

October  2  

November  7  

December  4  

1887. 

January  7  

February  5  

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3  

October  1  

November  5  

Decembers  

1888. 

January  7  

February  4  

March  3  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  »  

August  4  

September  1  

October  6  

November  3  

December  1  


Excess  in  ! 
Prices  of  New! 
Process  over 
White  Winter 


SRI  fin  a 

^  J  00 

1.25 

1  25 

i!oo 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

.75 

1  25 

!50 

1  00 

[so 

1  00 

"50 

1  00 

[50 

2  00 

50 

1  00 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

[75 

.75 

50 

.50 

.50 

!50 

.25 

*25 

.25 

25 

.50 

^50 

!75 

.75 

!75 

!75 

'75 

75 

!50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

Month  and  Day  of 
Comparison. 


January  5.  .. 
February  16. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3  

September  7. 
October  7.... 
>ovember  2 . 
December  7.. 


January  4 . . 
February  1.. 

March  1  

April  5  

Ma.y  5  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  8.. 


January  5  . . 
February  2.. 

March  2  

April  1  

May  2  

June  2  

July  2  

August  2  

September  2. 

October  2  

November  3. 
December  2. . 


1891. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Pat- 
ent Minn, 
over  Patent 
Winter. 


.25 
.25 
.25 


.25 
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TABLE  XI. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1875-1888,  of  l^Jew  Process. Flour  manufact- 
ured in  the  West  (Minnesota),  Compared  with  the  Prices  of  the  same 
kind  of  flour  manufactured  in  Buffalo. 


Month  and  day  of  compari- 
son. 


1875. 

January   .. 

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  , 

November  

December  

1876. 

January  , 

February  

March  

April  

May    

June  

July  , 

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1877. 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1878. 

January   

February   

March  

April  

^'  ay  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1879 

January   

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August.   

September  

October  

November  

December  


Selling  prices  of 


Western 
made  flour. 


Buffalo 
made  flour. 


$9.00@10.50 

$8.50@10.00 

8.00 

10.50 

8.00 

9.50 

8.00 

10.50 

8.00 

9.50 

8.25 

10.00 

8.50 

9.50 

8.25 

30.00 

8.00 

9.50 

8.25 

10.00 

8.00 

9.50 

8.25 

10.00 

8  00 

9.50 

8  75 

10  25 

9  00 

9  50 

8.' 25 

loioo 

8. '75 

9.' 75 

8.25 

9.50 

8  50 

9.00 

8.50 

10.00 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

10.00 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

10.00 

8.75 

9.25 

8.50 

10.00 

8.75 

9.25 

8.50 

10.00 

8.75 

9.25 

8.75 

10.00 

9.00 

9.50 

8.75 

10  00 

9.00 

9.50 

8.75 

10.00 

8.75 

9.25 

8.75 

10.00 

8.75 

9.25 

8  50 

9  50 

8  50 

9  00 

8^25 

9125 

8:25 

8;75 

8. IS 

9.75 

8.75 

9.25 

9. CO 

10.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9  00 

10.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.25 

10.50 

9.00 

9.50 

9.:;5 

10.50 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

10.75 

9.50 

10.00 

9.75 

11.00 

9.50 

10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

12.00 

12  50 

11.00 

12.00 

11  00 

11.50 

10.00 

12.00 

10.75 

11.25 

9.00 

10  00 

10.00 

10.50 

8.50 

9.00 

8.25 

8.75 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

9.50 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

9.50 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

9.50 

8.50 

9.00 

8.50 

9.50 

7.75 

9.00 

8.00 

8.50 

7.75 

9.00 

8.00 

8.50 

7.75 

9.00 

8.00 

8.50 

7.50 

8.75 

7.75 

8.25 

7.25 

8.50 

7.50 

8.00 

6.50 

7.75 

7.00 

7.50 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

7.25 

7.25 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75  ^ 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

8  00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.25 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.25 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.25 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.25 

7.25 

7.75 

7.50 

8.50 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.50 

8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.50 

Excess  in 
price  of 
western  over 
Buffalo  flour. 


$5C@  .50 
....  1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.25 
.50 
1.00 
1.00 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.50 
9r^ 


-  .75 
-1.00 
.25 


.75 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


.25  1.00 
.25  1.00 

 75 

.25  1.00 
50 
50 
75 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.25 
-25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 


.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
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TABLE  XI.— Continued. 

The  prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1875-1888,  of  New  Process  Flour  manufact- 
ured in  the  West  (Minnesota),  Compared  with  the  Prices  of  the  same 
kind  of  Flour  manufactured  in  Buffalo. 


Month  and  Day  of  Com 
parison. 


January  , 
February 
March 
April 
May 
.Tune 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March. 
April 
May. 
June. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Niivember 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May. 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October. 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
.Tune 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Variation  in 
value  of  new 
process  flour. 
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TABLE  XI —Continued. 

The  Prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1875-1888,  of  New  Process  Flour  manufac- 
tured in  the  West  (Minnesota),  Compared  with  the  Prices  of  the  same 
kind  of  Flour  manufactured  in  Buffalo. 


Month  and  day  of  Compari- 
son. 


1885. 

January  , 

February  

March  

April  

May  

Juue  , 

July  

August   

September  

October  , 

November  , 

December  

1886. 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1887. 

January  

February   . 

March  A. 

April  

May  

June      

July  

August  

September  

October  

November   

December  


January  

February.. 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  , 

August  

September 

October  

November. 
December., 


Selling  prices  of 


Western 
made  flour. 


$5.75 
6.25 
5.75 
5  75 
6.50 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5  25 
4.75 
4.75 

5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
4.75 
4.75 
5.25 

5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 
5  00 
5.75 
7.50 
8  00 
7.25 


6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
7.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
6  50 
6.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5  50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.75 
5  75 
5.25 
5.25 

5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5  75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.00 
5  »0 
5.50 

5.50 
5.50 
5  50 
5.25 
5  25 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
6.00 
7.75 
8.25 
7.50 


Buifalo 
made  flour. 


$5.50  @ 
6.00 

5  75 
5.75 

6  50 

5  75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
•6.00 
6.00 

6  00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.. 50 
5.25 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 

5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5  25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.50 

5.25 
5.25 
5  25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 
5  00 
5.75 
7.50 
8.00 
7.25 


$6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6  00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 

6.-50 
6.50 
6-00 
6.00 
6.00 
6  00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 

5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.7.T 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5  75 
5  75 
5.25 
5.75 

5.50 
5.50 
5.. 50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.50 
5.25 
5.25 
6.00 
7.75 
8.25 
7.50 


Excess  in 
price  of 
Western  over 
Buffalo  flour 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.25 


Variation  In 
values  of  new 
process  flour. 
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TABLE  XII. 


S 'Quantity  of  wheat  prodaced  and  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported, 
exported  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from  1869  to 
1890,  inclusive.   [From  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States.] 


Calen- 
dar 
Year. 

Production. 

Year 
End'g 
J  une 
30. 

Bushels. 

looy 

OKO  lift  Qfin 

1870 

1S7f» 
±o<U 

O-JK  QQi  700 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1872 

249,997,100 

1873 

loio 

981  9^1  700 

18T4 

1871 

•jAQ  \r\o  7nn 

1875 

1875 

292,136,000 

1876 

1S76 

289,356  500 

1877 

1877 

364.194,146 

1878 

1878 

420,122,400 

1879 

1879 

448,756,630 

1880 

1880 

498.549.868 

1881 

1881 

383,280.090 

1882 

1882 

504,185,470 

1883 

1883 

421,086,160 
512.765,000 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1885 

357,112.000 

1886 

1886 

457,218,000 

1887 

1887 
1888 

456,329,000 
415,868,000 

1888 
1889 

1889 

490,560.000 

1890 

1890 

399,262,000 

1891 

Imports. 
Bushels. 


1,285,976 
867,489 
2,410,738 
1,841,049 
2,116,777 
367,987 
1,664,138 
366,061 
1,390.713 
2.068,018 
486,106 
211,402 
865,467 
1,087,011 
32.474 
212,311 
388,415 
282.400 
593,860 
135,851 
162,546 
583,827 


Total  Pro- 
duction and 
Imports. 

Bushels. 


261,432,876 
236,752,189 
233,133,138 
251,838,149 
283,371,477 
309,470,687 
293,800,138 
289,722,561 
365,584,859 
422,190.418 
449,242.736 
498,761,270 
384,14.5,557 
505,272,481 
421,118,634 
512.976,211 
357,500,415 
457,500,400 
456,932,860 
416,003,851 
490,722,546 
399,845,827 


Bushels. 

rion  c;n  m  nf.'  n 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
capita. 

Bus. 

54,411,735 

207,021,141 

5.37 

53.068,920 

183,683,269 

4.64 

39,997,265 

193,135,873 

4.76 

52,545,731 

199,292,418 

4.78 

92,534,779 

190.836,698 

4.46 

73, 2  li,  6 14 

233,258,073 

5.38 

76,171,643 

217,628,495 

4.82 

0<, 513,009 

5.01 

93,419,031 

272.165,828 

5.71 

149  508,553 

272,681,865 

5.58 

180,934,478 

268,308,258 

5.35 

186,475,251 

312,286,019 

6.09 

122,597,997 

258,547,560 

4.93 

148,785,696 

356.486,785 

6.64 

111,636  302 

309,4^2,332 

5.64 

132,851,835 

380.124,376 

6.77 

94,913,395 

262,587,020 

4.57 

154,163,415 

303,336,985 

5.17 

120.127,664 

336.795,196 

5.62 

88,822,462 

327,181,389 

5.34 

109,611,176 

381,111,370 

6.09 

106,801.935 

293,080,684 

4.58 

TABLE  XIII. 


Estimated  Annual  Product,  Acreage  and  Value  of  the  Wheat  Crop  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  from  1867  to  1891,  inclusive,  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Year. 

Minnesota. 

Dakotas. 

Acreage. 
Acres. 

Production. 
Bushels. 

Home 
Value. 

Dollars. 

Acreage. 
Acres. 

Production. 
Bushels. 

Home 
Value. 

Dollars. 

1867  

800,000 
966,666 
1,165,644 
1,057,078 
1,092,363 
1,406.060 
1,533,115 
1,592,388 
1,600,000 
1,882,352 
1.801,316 
2,402,000 
2.592,400 
3,060,280 
3,152.100 
2,547,000 
2,597,940 
2,753.816 
3,084,274 
3,067,851 
3.129,208 
3,097,916 
3,113,406 
3,143,917 
3,143,917 

10,000,000 
14,500,000 
19,000,000 
16.022,000 
12,016.000 
23,200,000 
28,056,000 
21,338,000 
27,200,000 
16,000,000 
33,324,346 
28,824,000 
31,886,520 
40,395,696 
35,952.0' JO 
^3,030,.500 
33,773.200 
41,307,000 
34,285,000 
42,856,000 
36,299,000 
27,881,000 
45,456.000 
38,356,000 
55,333,000 

14,800,000 
12,035,000 
11,210.000 
13,298,260 
12,016,000 
19,256,000 
22,444,800 
14,936,600 
23,392,000 
14,400.000 
30,325.154 
14,700,240 
29,973,329 
35,144,256 
38,109,120 
27,085,010 
27,018,560 
20,6.53,500 
23.999,500 
26,142,160 
21,416,410 
25,650,520 
30,455,338 
31,068,187 
43,159,692 

a  

1868  

a  

a  

1869  

1870  

1871  

a   

1872  

a  

1873  

1874 

a   

a  

1875  

1876  

1877  

a  

1878  

1879   

1880   

1881  

1882  

720,000 
1,008,000 
1,. 040,200 
2,187,084 
2,675.350 
3,664,737 
3,921,269 
4,431,034 
4,209.482 
4,882.157 

11,460,000 
16,128,000 
22,330,000 
27,913.000 
30,704,000 
52,406,(^00 
38,036,000 
41,652,000 
40,411.000 
81,819,000 

9,168,000 
11,612.160 
10,271,800 
17,585,190 
15.966,080 
27,251,120 
34,612,760 
24.991,032 
28,287,719 
57,868,074 

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886   

1887 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

a  Not  given. 
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CHAPTEIt  II. 


TOLL,  OR  THE  MILLER'S  COMPENSATION  FOR  MAK- 
ING FLOUR. 

In  the  introductory  has  been  briefly  sketched  a  few  of  the 
many  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  centuries  in 
the  methods  and  machinery  by  which  grain  is  manufactured 
into  meal  or  flour.  In  the  first  chapter  reference  was  made  and 
facts  given  showing  how  some  of  these  changes  affected  the 
food  supply  and  its  cost  and  the  manner  of  living  among  the 
masses  of  the  American  people.  But  the  cost  of  this  nation's 
food  supply,  as  well  as  that  for  the  civilized  world,  has  been 
affected  in  the  last  hundred  years  by  a  multitude  of  other 
factors  as  well  as  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  mill- 
ing business.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  and  the  steam- 
ship, the  growth  of  great  cities,  and  a  thousand  other  modern 
innovations,  have  aided  in  completely  revolutionizing  the  or- 
ganization of  society  and  the  methods  of  conducting  nearly  all 
enterprises.  These  innovations  have  modified  the  food  supply 
of  the  world  and  its  cost  even  more  than  the  inventions  in  the 
milling  business  already  referred  to.  Some  of  these  modifica 
tions  have  been  gains  for  all  concerned  and  others  have,  with 
such  gains,  been  the  cause  of  incidental  and  small  losses  to  par- 
ticular classes.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  investigate  these  gains  and  losses  save  as  they  affect  the 
flour  milling  business,  and  with  it  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  of  flour  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  days  of  Homer,  and  later  in  those  of  Cassar,  flour  was 
everywhere  worth  the  value  of  the  wheat  which  was  consumed 
in  its  production  and  the  added  value  of  the  labor  required  in 
its  manufacture.  There  was  no  third  factor  in  the  problem. 
Wheat  and  the  labor  of  the  mill  slave  were  the  only  factors  en- 
tering into  the  cost  or  price  of  the  flour  To  be  sure,  the  hand 
mill  or  quern,  used  in  the  making  of  the  flour,  cost  money  or 
labor,  and  yet  that  cost  was  so  small  relativley  that  it  was 
never  counted  in  the  expenses  of  the  operation.  With 
the  introduction  of  mills,  driven  by  water  power  or  by  the  wind, 
other  elements  of  cost  began  to  be  included  in  the  price  of 
flour.  After  the  adoption  of  such  mills,  flour  required,  for  its 
production,  the  labor  of  the  miller  or  of  his  associates,  as  be- 
fore, it  had  called  for  the  toil  of  the  slaves  who  operated  the 
quern  or  hand  mill.  In  addition  it  necessitated  the  aid  of  the 
mill  Wright  and  all  the  various  craftsmen  who  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  mill  or  the  construction  of  its  machinery.  The 
services  of  these  artisans  were  indirectly  included  in  the 
charges  of  the  miller  for  converting  the  grain  into  meal  or 
flour.    Interest  on  investment,  the  expenditures  for  repairs 
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improvements,  insurance,  and  taxes  all,  after  a  time,  had  to  be 
considered  by  the  miller  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  to  his 
workmen  or  claimed  by  himself  as  wages  in  the  business. 
These  additional  elements,  entering  into  the  cost  of  flour,  were, 
however,  less  in  value  than  the  wages  of  the  human  labor  saved 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power  for  the  grinding  of 
grain.  The  price  of  flour  was  lessened  therefore  to  the  con- 
sumer by  this  first  introduction  of  improved  or  labor  saving 
machinery  in  its  manufacture.  The  charges  of  the  miller,  in- 
cludiug  an  allowance  for  the  interest  on  his  investment,  re- 
pairs, etc.,  was  less  than  the  wages  of  the  manual  labor  called 
for  by  the  earlier  methods.  But  while  interest,  repairs,  etc., 
began  to  be  factors  in  the  cost  of  flour  with  the  introduction  of 
the  first  power  mill,  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  all  these  added 
minor  factors  were  and  are  grouped  with  the  labor  of  the 
miller  under  one  head  as  the  miller's  charges.  The  cost  of  the 
flour  then  could  be  divided,  as  at  first,  into  two  general  factors, 
the  price  of  the  wheat  at  the  place  of  its  manufacture  and  the 
charges  of  the  miller  for  his  services. 

For  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  the  power  mill  the 
great  majority  of  people  carried  their  wheat  to  the  mill  and 
had  it  ground  and  carried  the  flour  home  themselves.  So  long 
as  this  condition  of  affairs  continued  there  could  be  but  the 
two  elements  or  factors  mentioned  in  the  selliag  price  or  value 
of  flour,  the  cost  or  value  of  the  wheat  and  the  charges  of  the 
miller  for  his  services,  in  grinding  the  same.  In  those  days 
the  miller  was  a  mechanic  but  not  a  trader  in  any  sense  of  the 
term.  His  charges,  the  profits  of  his  business,  arose  from  the 
mechanical  work  performed  by  himself  or  under  his  supervis- 
ion. 

Modern  times  have  seen  a  great  departure  from  that  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  milling  business.  Great  cities  have 
arisen  and  the  people,  busy  at  their  regular  tasks,  can  not 
attend  to  the  buying  of  wheat  or  trading  with  the  miller.  They 
want  flour  ready  made  and  delivered  at  their  door.  Instead  of 
each  man  taking  his  bag  of  wheat  to  the  mill  as  of  yore,  and 
carrying  home  his  resulting  flour  in  the  same  receptacle,  the 
modern  man  in  the  cities  and  towns  receives  his  flour  in  bags 
or  barrels  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of 
these  bags  or  barrels,  which  the  man  of  to-day  purchases  with 
his  flour,  is  as  large  as  the  expense  for  changing  their  contents 
from  wheat  into  the  flour  which  is  desired.  The  maker  of  the 
bags  or  barrels  has  then,  at  the  present,  as  much  to  do  in  fixing 
the  price  of  a  quantity  of  flour  as  has  the  miller.  Here,  then, 
is  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  or  factor  in  the  price  or 
value  of  flour  to  the  consumer.  But  this  cost  of  the  package, 
in  which  it  is  delivered,  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  greatest 
addition  to  the  price  of  flour  to  the  average  man  who  uses  it  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century. 

The  people  cannot  go  to  the  mill  and  bring  thence  their  flour 
as  of  yore.  They  must  have  it  brought  to  their  door  and  with 
the  least  possible  bother  on  their  part.    This  is  a  modern 
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social  requirement  and  with  its  growth  the  world  has 
seen  slowly  develop  a  system  by  which  the  grocers  carry  the 
flour  made  by  the  miller  to  the  houses  of  their  patrons.  This 
delivery  of  flour  was  no  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
miller  of  long  ago.  But  this  delivery  costs  money  and  the 
purchaser  finds  the  expense  of  the  same  included  in  the  price 
of  the  flour  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  wheat,  the  charge  of 
the  miller,  and  the  pay  of  the  bag  or  barrel  maker.  Here  are 
two  new  elements  added  to  the  ancient  cost  of  flour  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  yet  a  third.  It  is  the  cost  of  soliciting  trade 
for  the  millers  and  of  transporting  the  flour  from  his  mill  or 
store-house  to  the  store  of  the  retail  grocer.  This,  which  may 
be  called  the  expense  of  jobbing  or  wholesaling  flour,  is  a  con- 
siderable factor.  It  is  as  large  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
flour  in  some  of  the  most  improved  mills,  and,  like  the  cost  of 
the  barrel  or  the  pay  of  the  grocer  for  his  trouble,  must  all  be 
included  |n  the  selling  price  of  the  flour  and  paid  for  by  the 
consumer. 

In  the  police  of  flour,  two  or  five  centuries  ago,  there  was  in- 
cluded only  the  value  of  the  wheat  in  the  locality  of  the  mill 
and  the  charges  of  the  miller  for  grinding.  To  these  have 
been  added,  as  the  result  of  the  changes  briefly  outlined  above, 
for  the  great  majority  of  people,  three  additional  factors  of 
expense,  the  cost  of  a  package  in  which  to  deliver  it,  the  cost 
of  advertising  and  wholesaling  it,  and  the  expense  of  its  final 
sale  and  delivery  by  the  retail  grocer  or  other  dealer.  As  a 
rule,  these  added  factors  of  expense  are  separated  almost 
wholly  from  the  office  of  the  miller.  This  is  true  of  all  the 
flour  manufactured  in  the  northwest  and  finally  consumed  in 
the  east  or  in  Europe.  But  in  his  place  of  residence  the  miller 
to-day  often  sells  his  flour  at  retail  to  his  fellow  townsmen.  In 
that  case  he  performs,  in  addition  to  his  traditional  office  of 
miller,  the  modern  function  of  a  trader.  The  price  charged 
for  his  goods  includes  the  pay  for  this  added  service  as  well  as 
his  recompense  as  miller  proper. 

A  half  century  ago  society  almost  everywhere  saw  different 
consumers  of  flour  obtaining  it  from  the  miller  at  different 
rates.  The  man  purchasing  it  for  cash  or  on  credit  had  to  pay 
the  miller  the  price  of  the  retail  grocer.  That  price,  fifty  years 
ago,  as  to-day, included  all  the  five  factors  which  have  just  been 
detailed  at  length.  The  man  thus  purchasing  flour  outright 
paid  for  all  these  diverse  expenses  and  charges  no  matter  of 
whom  he  made  his  purchase.  The  miller's  trade  with  the  gro- 
cer had  already  begun  to  be  an  important  item  in  his  business. 
That  trade  was  growing  and  the  miller,  to  protect  it,  retailed 
his  flour  on  the  same  terms  as  the  grocer.  But  while  the  miller, 
selling  for  cash,  asked  the  same  price  as  did  the  grocer,  he 
traded  with  the  farmer  on  a  different  basis.  The  latter  carried 
his  wheat  to  the  mill  and  in  return  obtained  all  the  flour  which 
could  be  made  therefrom.  He  paid  the  miller  for  his  services 
a  small  compensation  in  grain  or  in  money.    He  paid  for  no 
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packages,  since  he  returned  home  with  his  flour  in  the  bags  in 
which  he  had  brought  his  wheat.  The  cash  or  wheat  toll  was 
based  upon  the  laws  or  usages  of  an  earlier  time,  before  the 
sale  of  flour  by  retail  dealers  of  any  description.  To  the  farmer, 
then,  the  cost  of  the  flour  was,  as  had  been  the  case  to  his  an- 
cestor centuries  before,  the  value  of  his  wheat  and  the  added 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  miller. 

This  different  cost  of  flour  to  the  wheat  raising  farmer,  from 
what  was  paid  for  the  same  article  by  all  others,  continued  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  milling  process  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In 
that  process,  it  takes  so  long  for  wheat  to  be  changed  into  flour, 
it  has  to  undergo  so  many  processes  and  pass  through  so  many 
different  machines  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  any  small  lot 
of  grain  from  the  farmer  and  try  to  return  to  him  the  resulting 
flour  as  in  the  earlier  days.  Then  it  has  been  found  that  for 
the  production  of  the  best  flour  the  average  wheat  must  be 
mixed  with  other  grain  to  some  extent.  The  farmer  demands 
the  best  flour,  and  will  buy  of  the  good  modern  mill  rather  than 
patronize  the  old  one  with  its  inferior  flour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  miller,  with  the  improved  modern  appliances 
in  his  establishment,  is  more  and  more  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  farmers  the  same  prices  for  his  flour  which  is  paid 
by  the  other  purchasers  thereof.  Up  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  process  in  milling  the  farmer  had  obtained  his  flour  on 
better  terms  than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  community. 
With  that  introduction  the  old  arrangement  began  to  come  to 
an  end.  It  is  maintained  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  towns 
of  the  country.  The  farmer  loses  his  advantage  in  the  prices 
which  he  has  to  pay  for  this  great  staple  food  product.  The 
modern  milling  inventions  thus  become  a  leveling  agent,  bring- 
ing down  the  farmer  from  his  ancient  position  of  pre-eminence, 
and  placing  him  in  the  purchase  of  flour  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  day  laborer,  the  clerk  or  the  artisan.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  they  are  the  source  of  a  loss  to  the  wheat  grower. 

The  first  form  of  power  mills  to  be  erected  was  that  still  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  one  of  which  was  shown  in  figure 
8,  and  given  under  the  designation  of  '  'a  Norse  mill  of  Shet- 
land." Such  mills  were  at  first  generally  erected  by  a  number 
of  farmers  associating  together,  or  they  were  built  by  the  par- 
ish or  township.  Each  farmer  who  patronized  the  mill  was  in 
turn  his  own  miller.  Each  managed  it  while  his  grain  was  be- 
ing ground.  Under  that  primitive  arrangement  the  farmer  was 
the  only  person  engaged  in  the  business  or  enterprise  of  flour 
making.  He  raised  the  wheat  and  ground  it  into  flour.  But 
with  improvements  in  milling  machinery  the  average  farmer 
lacked  the  skill  to  manage  the  same.  Trained  mechanics  were 
needed  to  make  and  keep  the  apparatus  in  order.  Again,  the 
improved  mills  cost  money,  and  the  farmers  did  not  have  it  to 
invest.  The  occupation  of  the  miller  became  thus  separated 
from  that  of  the  farmer,  and  the  miller  and  the  farmer  became 
equal  but  distinct  partners,  as  it  were,  in  the  enterprise  of  fur- 
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nishing  the  community  with  ft'our.  The  charges  of  the  miller 
for  grinding,  as  those  of  the  farmer  for  raising  the  wheat,  en- 
tered into  the  selling  price  of  the  flour. 

It  required  time  to  develop  this  special  class  of  millers  in 
society  and  separate  their  work  entirely  from  that  of  the 
farmer.  The  separation  early  became  complete  in  thickly 
settled  and  progressive  communities.  And  yet  the  old  arrange- 
ment still  lingers  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
sparsely  settled  and  non-progressive  communities.  In  the 
same  way  it  required  time  to  give  the  retail  and  wholesale 
grocers  and  the  bag  and  barrel  makers  a  standing  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  a  hungry  world  with  food.  With  the 
growth  of  towns  and  the  development  of  a  large  class  of  flour 
consumers,  apart  from  the  wheat  producers,  the  millers  began 
to  sell  their  flour.  They  started  in  the  flour  selling  business 
as  the  farmers  operating  such  a  mill,  as  shown  in  figure  eight, 
began  the  milling  business.  But  with  the  continued  growth  of 
towns  and  cities  came  the  necessity  for  the  retail  grocer.  By 
degrees,  in  these  cities,  the  work  of  making  and  of  retailing 
flour  became  separated,  as  previously  the  farmer  had  ceased 
to  be  his  own  miller.  The  grocer  then  becomes  a  third 
partner  with  the  farmer  and  the  miller  in  furnishing  flour  to 
society.  Other  changes  admit  the  bag  and  barrel  maker  and 
the  wholesale  grocer  or  jobber  likewise  into  the  enterprise. 
To  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  miller  still  sells 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  flour  at  retail.  In  such  towns  the 
function  of  the  miller  and  trader,  such  as  are  found  in  the  large 
cities,  are  not  separated.  The  tendency,  however,  can  every- 
where be  traced  to  dissociate  the  miller  from  the  trader  as 
have  previously  been  separated  ,the  raising  and  the  grinding  of 
grain. 

The  student  of  social  questions,  in  reviewing  such  changes 
in  the  methods  of  supplying  the  world  with  food,  always  in- 
quires how  they  have  affected  the  cost  and  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing among  the  great  masses.  The  cost  of  making  and  hand- 
ling flour  can  be  traced  in  the  past  along  many  lines,  among 
which  is  that  by  a  study  of  the  legislation  for  the  regulation 
of  toll  or  the  miller's  charge  for  grinding  grain.  A  review  of 
that  legislation  also  aflords  much  light  upon  the  growth  of  the 
milling  business.  Legislation,  for  the  regulation  of  toll  in 
England,  was  originally  more  local  than  general.  The  local 
authorities,  as  the  justices  of  the  peace,  established  the  millers' 
toll  and  wages  of  all  classes  of  labor.  This  exercise  of  local 
authority  explains  the  few  references  to  the  subject  in  the  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament.  The  first  and  the  only  act  of  Par- 
liament upon  the  subject,  before  the  year  1796,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  Edward  I,  or  Edward  II,  the  lawyers  are 
unable  to  tell  which.  It  must  have  been  not  far  from  the  year 
1300.    That  old  law  was  as  follows: 

"The  toll  of  a  mill  shall  be  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
land  and  the  strength  of  the  water  course,  either  to  the  twen- 
tieth, or  the  four  and  twentieth  corn.    (2).  And  the  measure 
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whereby  the  toll  shall  be  taken  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  King's 
measure,  and  toll  shall  be  taken  by  the  rase  and  not  by  the 
heap  or  can  tel.  (3).  And  in  case  that  the  fermors  (farmers) 
find  the  necessaries,  they  shall  take  nothing  besides  their  due 
toll,  and  if  they  shall  they  shall  be  greviously  punished." 

"The  custom  of  the  land  and  the  strength  of  the  water 
course"  were  the  two  factors  that  the  law  admitted  as  modify- 
ing the  tolls  mentioned.  In  other  words,  the  tolls  for  grinding 
were,  by  this  old  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  common  sense 
rule  of  an  equitable  return  for  the  work  given.  The  miller  on 
a  small  stream,  who  labored  under  many  difficulties,  was 
allowed  to  charge  a  higher  toll  than  the  one  who  had  a  steady 
and  valuable  mill  power.  The  early  settlers  in  the  American 
colonies,  and  later  in  the  western  states,  were  guided  in  their 
legislation  by  the  principles  of  this  old  law.  Thus  Delaware, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  allowed  a  larger  toll  in  some  counties 
than  in  others.  The  difference  was  due  to  the  relative  patron- 
age of  the  mills  in  the  newer  and  older  settlements.  South 
Carolina  gave  the  miller  a  larger  toll  for  a  small  than  for  a 
large  grist.  Some  of  the  colonies  allowed  a  larger  toll  for  a 
mill  driven  by  wind  power  than  for  one  propelled  by  water. 
So,  later,  the  states  in  the  west  generally  provided  one  toll  for 
a  mill  driven  by  water  and  allowed  the  man  who  ground  by 
horse  power  to  take  double  the  toll  of  the  former  case.  In 
some  way  all  states  and  territories  have  striven  by  legistation 
to  allow  for  the  extra  work  of  bolting  flour  and  for  the  varying  ^ 
task  of  grinding  different  grains. 

Under  the  general  law  of  A.  D.  1300,  the  English  long  con- 
tinued to  regulate  the  millers'  toll.  The  early  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica brought  with  them  to  thQ  new  world  the  principle  of 
regulating  that  toll.  In  establishing  it  they  took  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  as  much  as  the  early  law  al- 
lowed in  England  for  "  the  local  customs  and  the  strength  of 
the  water  course. "  Agriculture,  in  Virginia  and  the  southern 
colonies,  gave  the  planter  a  larger  return  for  his  labors  than 
was  realized  by  the  farmers  of  New  England.  Each  colony 
measured  the  recompense  of  the  miller  by  that  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  legislator  of  the  south  therefore  voted  the  miller  twice 
the  toll  which  was  allowed  by  the  law-makers  of  Massachusetts 
and  her  neighboring  colonies.  Life  in  New  England  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  severe  struggle.  Un- 
der their  local  laws  and  regulations  the  miller  had  to  be  con 
tent  with  as  small  a  return  for  his  toil  as  was  realized  by  the 
farmer.  At  first  there  were  no  mills  in  the  colonies.  The  peo- 
ple prepared  their  flour  in  mortars,  such  as  were  in  use  in  the 
earliest  times  and  shown  in  figure  two,  or  by  other  rude  and 
primitive  devices  shown  in  the  other  cuts  in  the  introductory. 
The  first  mill  in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  erected  in  Dorchester, 
on  the  Neponsett  River,  in  1633.  Two  years  later  the  legisla- 
ture passed  the  law  regulating  the  toll,  and  forbade  the  miller 
to  take  a  toll  greater  than  one- sixteenth.    In  the  following 
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year  (1636)  permission  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  mill  in  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  language  of  that  per- 
mit was  as  follows: 

''It  is  concluded  upon  by  the  Court  that  Mr.  John  Jenny 
shall  have  liberty  to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of 
corne  upon  the  brooke  in  Plymouth,  to  be  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever;  and  shall  have  a  pottle  (two  quarts)  of  corne  tolle 
upon  every  bushell  for  grinding  the  same  for  the  space  of  the 
first  two  years  after  the  said  milne  is  erected,  and  afterwards 
but  a  quart  at  a  bushell  for  all  that  is  brought  to  the  milne  by 
others,  but  if  he  fetch  it  and  grind  it  himself  or  by  his  servant 
then  to  have  a  pottle  tolle  for  every  bushell  as  before." 

This  toll  of  one  part  in  thirty -two  evidently  proved  too  small, 
for  we  find  the  same  court,  in  1638,  allowing  the  mllJer  at  Scit- 
uate  to  take  a  toll  of  one-sixteenth,  and  thereafter  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  rate  referred  to  in  the  early  statutes  of  New 
England. 

While  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  with  unanimity 
fixed  upon  one-sixteenth  as  the  proper  toll,  the  early  settlers 
of  Virginia  were  more  liberal  with  the  miller.  This,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  was,  without  question,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  realizing  large  returns  from  their  tobacco  and  other 
crops  and  must  needs  give  the  miller  as  good  a  chance  for 
money  making  as  they  themselves  possessed.  The  first  law  of 
that  colony  was  passed  in  1645  and  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  To  rectifie  the  great  abuse  of  millers,  be  it  enacted  that  no 
person  or  persons  shall  for  grinding  any  grain  that  shall  be 
brought  to  them  take  above  the  sixth  part  thereof  for  toll.'' 
For  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  law  a  penalty  of  1,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  provided  by  the  legislature  of  1657.  In  1670 
the  law  was  changed  and  the  toll  was  fixed  at  one-eighth  for 
grinding  wheat  and  for  Indian  corn  one- sixth  as  before.  The 
other  southern  colonies  had  laws  for  the  regulation  of  toll 
based  upon  the  legislation  of  Virginia,  as  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colonies  followed  those  of  Massachusetts,  alreadj^  re- 
ferred to. 

Of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
alone  have  at  no  time,  either  as  colonies  or  as  states,  passed 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  toll.  Penn,  in  his  colony  and  many 
of  the  Dutch  Patroons  of  New  York  and  other  large  land  own- 
ers in  the  two  colonies,  erected  mills  in  the  settlements  in 
which  they  were  interested.  The  existence  of  these  mills  and 
the  low  rates  of  toll  which  they  exacted  were  held  out  as  in- 
ducements for  settlers  to  buy  their  lands.  These  land  owners, 
under  the  special  grants  from  the  crown,  had  control  of  all 
mill  privileges  in  their  territory.  They  erected  mills  of  their 
own  and  permitted  others  to  erect  mills  as  Penn  did  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  only  on  condition  that  the  owner  of  the  new  mill 
should  not  charge  any  higher  toll  than  was  taken  at  the  pro 
prietor's  mill.  The  language  of  the  special  permits  and  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  find,  in  those  colonies,  the  enactment  of 
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any  laws  about  toll  or  even  a  demand  for  such  legislation,  is 
good  proof  that  the  fees  of  the  early  millers  in  that  part  of  the 
new  world  were  fairly  satisfactory  to  settlers. 

Again,  many  of  the  towns  of  those  two  colonies,  at  an  early 
date,  received  charters  making  them  corporations.  Under 
those  charters  those  towns,  as  Huntington,  on  Long  Island, 
and  many  others,  erected  their  own  mills  and  then  sold  them, 
gave  them  away  or  leased  them  under  circumstances  which 
fixed  by  contract  the  charge  of  the  miller  for  his  services. 
These  tolls,  thus  established,  varied  with  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  had  for  the  mill  and  kindred  circumstances  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixteenth.  This  local  variation  in  the  tolls  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  can  be  traced  for  over  a  century. 
As  the  country  became  more  fully  settled  the  principle  of  com- 
petition began  to  be  felt,  and  one-tenth  became  the  almost 
universal  toll  taken  by  the  millers  in  all  parts  of  those  states. 

This  was  the  toll  which  was  later  established  by  law  in  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  It  is  worth  while,  in  passing,  to 
note  that  this  toll  of  one  tenth  was  like  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  states  in  which  it  prevailed  about  midway  between 
the  legal  tolls  of  New  England  and  of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  west  and  northwest  the  pay  of  the 
millers  allowed  by  law  was  copied  after  the  legislation  of  the 
south  and  not  after  the  meager  compensation  of  New  England. 
Two  factors  aided  in  the  matter.  These  states  were  carved  out 
from  the  old  northwest  territory  which,  in  the  beginning,  be- 
longed to  Virginia.  The  law  of  Virginia  about  mills  was 
adopted  by  the  earliest  of  these  new  territories  soon  after  the 
revolutionary  war.  This  was  in  Kentucky.  Another  fact 
which  assisted  in  making  the  toll  of  the  west  one  eighth  in- 
stead of  one-sixteenth  was  the  great  fertility  of  the  west.  The 
farmer  easily  made  a  crop  of  grain  and  he  readily  consented 
that  the  miller  should  have  a  liberal  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices. In  early  England  one  factor  shaping  the  different  tolls 
collected  was,  as  has  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  "strength  of  the  water  course."  In  the 
new^  world  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  determining 
factor  to  any  great  extent.  '  'The  strength  or  fertility  of  the 
land"  was  the  great  determining  factor.  The  farmer  of  the 
south  profited  by  the  sunny  skies  of  his  section  and  the  large 
return  which  nature  gave  for  his  labors.  The  settler  in  the 
new  west  did  the  same.  The  adjustment  of  toll  on  a  more  lib- 
eral scale  here  than  in  the  less  fertile  or  genial  New  England 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  equity  on  which  at 
last  all  charges  of  the  miller  and  other  workers  must  be  ad- 
justed. The  old  laws  regulated  the  partnership  of  the  farmer 
and  the  miller  in  furnishing  the  world  with  flour.  In  estab- 
lishing the  millers  toll  for  the  various  states  law-makers  strove 
to  base  their  statutes  upon  the  equity  which  considered  all 
things  involved,  "the  strength  of  streams,"  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  all  else  which,  in  the  special  lo- 
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cality,  raodified  the  mutual  earnings  of  men.  This  same  basis 
of  consideration  must,  in  this  generation,  be  kept  in  mind  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  relative  recompense  of  the  farmer, 
miller,  grocer,  and  others  for  their  services  in  providing  the 
public  with  flour.  Equal  service  should,  in  each  case,  receive, 
as  it  is  entitled  to,  equal  recompense,  and  each  class  of  workers 
should  rejoice  in  the  other's  prosperity. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  trace  this  general 
equity  in  the  past  by  comparing  the  tolls  paid  in  the  several 
colonies  with  the  wages  paid  therein  for  services  of  various 
kinds.  In  New  England  toll  was  established  by  law  at  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  wheat  ground.  In  New  York,  without  law, 
custom  established  that  toll  at  one- tenth.  But  wages  in 
the  two  places  approximately  corresponded  with  these  two 
different  tariffs  for  grinding  grain.  Thus  we  read  (Economic 
and  Social  History  of  New  England,  Weeden,  page  400,)  that 
in  the  year  1690,  common  laborers,  in  Massachusetts,  earned 
two  shillings  a  day  when  they  boarded  themselves.  In  New 
York,  at  the  same  time,  they  received  from  two  shillings  and 
three  pence  to  three  shillings  a  day.  Skilled  handicraftsmen, 
at  the  same  time,  received,  in  the  former  place,  three  shillings 
a  day,  and  five  shillings  in  the  latter.  The  miller  in  New  York 
received  one-half  more  for  his  services  than  his  fellow  flour- 
maker  in  New  England,  because  he  and  all  others  received  and 
paid  one-half  larger  wages  for  all  classes  of  skilled  labor.  In 
another  place  will  be  given  the  wages  and  prices  of  wheat  and 
other  commodities  at  various  times  and  at  various  places  in 
the  past  in  contrast  with  the  present.  Thus  will  be  shown 
how,  in  the  past,  the  miller's  toll  was  regulated  by  wages — 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  people. 

In  the  past  the  price  of  all  services  and  commodities  were 
quite  generally  compared  with  that  of  wheat.  The  pay  of  the 
miller  was  thus  regulated  by  the  price  of  that  staple  com- 
modity, since  that  pay  consisted  of  a  certain  part  of  the  wheat 
ground  by  him.  Judged  by  that  standard  of  the  past  society 
has  to  pay  the  miller  far  more  for  his  services  in  flour  making 
than  formerly.  The  legal  toll  in  Minnesota  is  one  eighth  of 
the  wheat.  This  gives  the  miller  twice  the  compensation, 
measured  in  wheat,  that  was  given  for  the  two  centuries  in 
New  England.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  process 
of  flour-making  the  law  about  toll  in  the  state  has  become,  for 
all  cities  and  large  towns,  practically  obsolete.  The  cause  of 
this  has  been  explained.  The  farmer  in  those  places  sells  his 
wheat  to  the  miller  or  grain  dealer  for  cash  and  buys  his  flour 
of  the  grocer  in  the  same  way.  He  may  do  this  or  he  may  ex- 
change his  wheat  for  the  miller's  flour  direct  on  the  basis  of 
the  cash  value  of  each.  In  making  such  an  exchange  the 
farmer  who  brings  his  wheat  to  Minneapolis,  in  the  year  1892, 
must,  in  purchasing  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour,  give  in  return, 
of  No.  1  hard  wheat,  enough  grain  for  the  miller  to  make  there- 
from one  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour.  In  other  Minnesota  towns 
the  terms  of  exchange  vary  exceedingly.    In  some  places,  as 
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may  be  noted  from  the  accompanying  tables,  the  legal  toll  is 
exacted  only.  In  others,  the  charge  for  grinding  varies  all  the 
way  from  one-eighth  to  the  one-third  at  Minneapolis.  The 
rate  of  exchange  may  also  vary  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
town  as  it  has  in  Minneapolis  in  the  past  few  years.  The  gen- 
eral public,  in  speaking  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  purchase  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  quantity 
used  by  the  miller  in  its  manufacture,  call  that  difference  the 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  miller  in  the  business  of  supplying 
the  world  with  flour.  That  difference  actually  includes  many 
other  factors,  as  has  been  previously  explained.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  ready  comparison  and  reference  it  may  still  be 
spoken  of  under  that  designation.  In  the  old  days,  in  New 
England,  when  the  miller's  toll  was  one-sixteenth,  his  charge 
for  grinding  a  given  quantity  of  grain  was  one -fifteenth.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  year  1300,  in  England,  where  the  toll  was 
one- twenty-fourth,  the  charge  for  grinding  was  one-twenty- 
third  of  the  grain  ground. 

To-day  that  charge,  as  shown  by  the  facts  stated  above,  is,  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Minnesota,  substantially  one-half.  The 
farmer  for  his  flour-making  has  then  to  pay  to-day,  in  some 
places  in  Minnesota,  seven  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  his 
predecessor  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  Salem  Witchcraft, 
and  eleven  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  Englishman  in 
the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.  What  compensation,  if  any, 
has  the  years  brought  to  him  in  return  for  this  enormous  in- 
crease in  his  expenditures  for  flour-making,  when  that  expend- 
iture is  judged  by  legal  tolls  and  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
wheat  and  flour  ? 

In  answering  this  question  we  must  first  see  if  there  is  any 
other  or  better  method  of  comparison,  and  thus  ascertain  if  the 
farmer  has  lost  as  much  in  his  flour  purchases  as  is  shown  by 
the  exhibit  already  presented.  The  product  of  the  mill  has 
improved  in  the  centuries,  and  more  as  well  as  better  flour  is 
obtained  from  any  given  amount  and  grade  of  wheat  than  for- 
merly. Account  of  this  improvement  must  be  taken  before  the 
balance  is  finally  posted  in  the  account  between  the  miller  and 
the  farmer.  We  must  learn  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  the 
farmer  had  to  carry  to  the  mill  to  secure  a  barrel  of  flour,  as 
well  as  know,  as  above  stated,  what  portion  of  the  grain 
brought  to  him  the  miller  retained  for  his  work  of  grinding. 
The  cost  to  the  farmer  of  the  service  purchased  is  measured 
by  what  he  brings  home  as  well  as  by  what  the  miller  retains. 
Weeden,  in  his  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England, 
(page  382,)  quotes  Pynchon  as  saying  that  in  Hadley,  Conn., 
one  bushel  of  spring  wheat  made  about  34  pounds  of  good 
flour.  To  secure  for  himself  a  barrel  of  flour,  besides  paying 
the  miller  for  grinding  the  same,  the  farmer,  according  to  this 
statement  or  estimate,  took  to  the  mill  about  6.2  bushels  of 
grain,  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  same  authority  tells  us, 
on  the  same  page,  that  this  flour  sold  in  Hadley  for  from  11  to 
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32  shillings  for  112  pounds,  according  to  its  quality,  and  that  the 
price  of  such  flour  was  two  shillings  higher  in  Hartford.  At  Had- 
ley  at  that  time  the  price  of  spring  wheat  was  three  shillings 
a  bushel.  The  two  statements  do  not  exactly  agree,  and  show 
that  the  first  statement  was  a  general  estimate  of  the  flour 
obtained  from  a  bushel  of  grain.  The  latter,  giving  the  selling 
price  of  flour,  furnishes,  with  the  price  of  the  wheat,  the  best 
basis  of  comparison.  Comparing,  then,  the  price  of  flour  and 
wheat  in  that  old  New  England  town,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  then  required  from  6.4  to  seven  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  flour,  to  purchase  the  best  flour  requiring  larger 
quantity.  Taking  this  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  old  mills 
let  us  now  see  how  it  compares  with  the  work  of  mills  of 
Minnesota. 

In  November,  1892,  the  best  number  one  hard  wheat,  at  one 
time,  sold  in  Minneapolis  for  seventy  cents.  At  that  time  the 
selling  price  of  the  best  patent  flour  at  retail  in  the  grocery 
stores  of  that  city  was  14.80.  For  the  farmer  to  purchase  a 
barrel  of  tnat  flour  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  in  exchange, 
at  the  current  prices,  6.85  bushels  of  his  number  one  hard 
wheat.  Allowing  for  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  market  this 
is  found  to  be  approximately  the  amount  of  wheat  which  the 
farmer  in  Hadley  would  have  given  in  exchange  for  a  barrel  of 
flour  two  hundred  years  before,  when  the  legal  toll  was  estab- 
lished by  law  at  one-sixteenth.  Nominally  the  millers  charges 
to-day,  are,  as  shown  above,  seven  and  one -half  times  as  great 
as  formerly.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  secures 
a  like  quantity  of  a  greatly  improved  flour  in  return  for  the 
same  amount  of  wheL }.  This  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  the 
processes  of  milling  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  past 
two  centuries.  More  flour  is  made  from  the  same  wheat  as 
well  -as  better  than  formerly.  The  value  of  this  increased 
flour  product  approximately  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  all 
the  added  services  to  the  public  introduced  into  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  people  with  flour.  It  pays  for  all  that 
is  done  by  the  three  new  partners  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  enterprise,  the  bag  and  barrel  maker,  the  retail  and 
wholesale  grocer.  The  increase  in  toll,  or  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  wheat  and  flour,  to  seven  and  one-half  times 
its  former  proportions,  does  not  then  impose  upon  the  farmer 
any  added  cost  for  the  making  or  grinding  of  his  grain.  This 
comparison  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  relative 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  Duluth 
and  other  important  centres  of  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of 
the  State.  But  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  as  shown  by  the 
tables  A  to  D,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  farmer  of  Minne- 
sota still  has  his  wheat  ground  for  a  smaller  charge.  He 
receives  his  flour  from  the  miller  without  paying  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  bag  or  barrel  maker,  or  without  paying  any  one 
for  his  services  as  a  retail  dealer  apart  from  the  miller.  The 
average  of  the  small  mills  gives  from  39  to  40  pounds  of  flour 
for  a  bushel  of  good  wheat.    Some  few  give  more  and  some 
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less.  The  farmer  who  receives  this  amount  of  flour  for  his 
wheat  secures  a  barrel  of  flour  for  about  five  bushels  of  his 
grain.  This  is  a  gain  of  thirty  per  cent,  over  the  farmer  of 
Hadley,  Conn. ,  two  centuries  ago.  The  saving  effected  by  the 
new  processes  invented  in  the  two  hundred  years  suffice  to 
pay  for  the  work  of  the  bag  and  barrel  maker  and  that  of  the 
grocer  as  well.  The  foregoing  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  present  milling  charges  and  achievements 
with  those  of  the  past  when  they  are  alike  measured  by  the 
standard  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  But  wheat  is  not  the  main  nor 
even  the  most  important  standard  or  measure  of  service  or 
value.  The  service  rendered  by  the  miller  and  the  grocers  and 
bag  and  barrel  makers  consists  of  labor  expended  by  these 
persons  and  their  assistants.  We  measure  the  amount  of  that 
labor  in  day's  work.  A  day's  work  is  for  most  purposes  a 
better  standard  for  measuring  the  cost  of  different  services  to 
the  public  at  different  periods  of  time  than  is  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  an  ounce  of  gold  or  silver.  How  long  did  the  day 
laborer  or  mechanic  toil  to  purchase  a  barrel  of  flour  or  pay 
the  miller  for  grinding  the  same  200  years  ago,  and  how  long 
does  his  successor,  in  the  same  occupations,  labor  to  secure 
the  same  desirable  objects  or  services?  This  must  be  the  final 
test  of  all  exchanges  of  wheat  and  flour  by  the  different 
classes  of  society. 

Weeden,  in  his  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, tells  us  that  when  wheat  sold  for  from  four  to  five  shill- 
ings a  bushel,  the  best  laborers  received,  for  a  day's  toil,  18 
pence  when  they  boarded  themselves,  and  ten  pence  with  board. 
The  skilled  mechanic  received,  at  the  same  time,  two  shillings 
a  day  when  he  boarded  himself,  and  14  pence  with  board. 
Then,  as  we  have  seen,  it  required  about  seven  bushels  of  wheat 
to  purchase  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour.  With  the  legal  toll  at 
one-sixteenth  it  needed  seven-flfteenths  of  a  bushel  to  pay  for 
the  grinding  of  that  flour.  The  best  day  laborers  in  Minneap- 
olis, in  1892,  received  11.75  a  day,  and  the  average  of  such  toil- 
ers earn  about  fl.50.  Skilled  mechanics,  according  to  occupa- 
tion, earn  from  12.50  to  $5.00  a  day.  Flour  sells  at  $4.80  a  bar- 
rel, while  the  price  of  the  best  wheat  is  70  cents  a  bushel.  To 
make  that  barrel  of  flour  the  miller  requires  a  little  less  than 
4. 5  bushels  of  the  wheat.  The  cost  of  grinding  and  retailing 
the  flour,  including  the  millers'  profit,  is  about  |1.50  or  2.25 
bushels  of  wheat.  If  now  the  various  prices  and  values  of  flour 
and  wheat  are  expressed,  in  terms  of  days'  toil,  we  have  the 
following  comparisons  of  the  value  of  flour  and  the  millers' 
services  at  the  present  and  in  the  past. 

It  would  cost  the  New  England  farmer  or  laborer  for  grind- 
ing the  wheat,  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  from  1.24  to  1.56  day's 
toil.  The  same  service  costs  the  laborer  in  Minneapolis  to-day 
from  1.00  to  1.50  day's  labor.  There  is  here  no  appreciable 
difference  to  be  noted  in  the  expense  of  this  service  in  flour- 
making.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that,  measured  by 
the  labor  which  they  give  in  exchange  therefor,  it  costs  the 
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farmer  and  the  laborer  substantially  the  same  to  have  grain 
changed  into  flour  now  as  two  centuries  ago.  This  conclusion, 
based  upon  the  comparison  of  the  purchasing  power  of  wages, 
agrees  with  the  one  previously  given  wherein  the  bushel  of 
wheat  was  taken  as  the  standard  of  value.  The  farmer  or  the 
laborer,  paying  for  turning  their  grain  into  flour,  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  change  of 
the  centuries  is  found,  not  in  the  amount  of  wheat  or  toil 
required  to  recompense  the  miller,  but  in  the  increased  and 
improved  miller's  service  which  that  wheat  or  toil  will  pur- 
chase, as  has  already  been  stated  in  detail  in  another 
connection. 

For  a  skilled  mechanic  in  New  England,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  grinding  of  a  barrel  of  flour  was  the  equivalent  of 
0.93  to  1.17  day's  toil.  The  same  service  is  worth,  in  Minne- 
apolis to-day,  about  one-half  as  much,  or  from  one  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  day's  labor.  Here  is  a  positive  gain  with 
no  accompanying  losses.  It  is  a  gain,  however,  which  applies 
to  only  one  part  of  the  community, — its  skilled  mechanics. 

But  while  only  one  class  of  labor  has  profited  by  the  change 
in  the  relative  expense  of  the  millers  charges  for  grinding 
and  delivering  flour,  the  figures,  for  the  cost  of  the  flour 
itself,  including  the  value  of  the  wheat  used  in  its  manufacture, 
reveals  a  different  situation.  A  barrel  of  flour  cost  the 
laborer  of  1650  from  18.66  to  23.37  day's  toil.  The  same  is 
purchased  by  the  laborer  in  Minnesota  for  from  3.00  to  4.50 
day's  services.  This  is  only  one -sixth  of  its  earlier  price. 
The  skilled  mechanic,  in  the  earlier  days,  toiled  to  secure  that 
barrel  of  flour  from  14.0  to  17.50  days,  while  now  he  gives  in 
exchange  therefor  only  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  day's 
labor.  That  is,  he  now  purchases  the  flour,  delivered  at  his 
door,  for  the  recompense  formerly  asked  him  by  the  miller  for 
merely  grinding  it.  His  bill  for  bread,  when  paid  in  labor,  is 
only  about  one- tenth  as  large  as  was  the  charge  for  this  staple 
commodity  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  reduction  for  the 
mechanic  in  his  flour  bill  is  five  times  as  much  as  the  decrease 
in  the  charge  of  the  miller  for  grinding  the  same. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  would  not  be  complete  were  no 
reference  made  to  the  cost  of  flour  and  the  pay  of  the  millers' 
services  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  in  England,  when  the  toll 
was  from  one-twenty- fourth  to  one- twentieth  of  the  corn  ac- 
cording "to  the  strength  of  the  water  course  and  the  custom  of 
the  land."  The  best  authority  upon  wages  and  prices  in  agri- 
culture at  that  time  is  Thorold  Rogers.  He  tells  us  that  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  (eight  bushels)  was,  on  an  average, 
from  A.  D.  260  to  1540,  280  years,  five  shillings  and  11.25  pence, 
or  about  nine  pence  a  bushel.  The  highest  price  for  ordinary 
farm  labor,  about  the  year  1300,  was  paid  at  or  near  Oxford. 
A  man  then  in  harvest  time  received  two  pence  a  day.  To  earn 
a  bushel  of  wheat  he  would  have  to  toil  four  and  a  half  days. 
At  the  same  time  a  laborer  at  Oxford  received  for  a  year's  serv- 
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ice  35  shillings  and  8  pence,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  64 
bushels  of  wheat.  Allowing  for  Sundays  and  holidays  this 
would  have  been  a  bushel  for  every  five  days. 

The  foregoing  were  the  highest  wages  paid  about  the  year 
1300  in  agricultural  England.  In  sections  away  from  Oxford 
and  London  the  laborer  toiled  longer  to  earn  a  bushel  of  wheat 
— probably  six  days  on  an  average.  A  careful  study  of  these 
wages  gives  us  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  first  clause  in 
the  old  statute  for  the  regulation  of  toll  passed  in  those  days. 
That  statute  fixed  the  toll  at  one  part  in  twenty,  or  one  in  twenty- 
four  according  "to  the  custom  of  the  land  and  the  strength  of  the 
water-course. "  '  'The  custom  of  the  land"  doubtless  refers  to  the 
varying  wages  paid  for  labor.  At  Oxford  and  London,  where 
the  wages  were  such  as  have  been  given,  the  miller  was  allowed 
to  take  one  part  in  twenty  for  grinding  the  grain  brought  to 
him.  But  where  the  wages  were  "by  custom"  much  lower,  he 
should  not  take  to  exceed  one  part  in  twenty-four.  A  laborer 
at  Oxford,  having  his  grain  ground  at  the  toll  of  one  in  twenty, 
would  toil  a  day  for  the  pay  of  the  miller  in  grinding  4.2  bush- 
els, and  at  the  toll  of  one  twenty-fourth  would  toil  a  day  to  pay 
the  miller  for  grinding  5.6  bushels.  In  those  days  the  flour 
was  not  bolted.  Doubtless  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
was  obtained  by  the  workman  then  out  of  five  bushels  of 
ground  wheat  as  now  out  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  From  that  stand- 
point it  is  found  that  the  laborer  of  six  hundred  years  ago  gave 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  exchange  for  grind- 
ing his  wheat  as  now  he  does  for  grinding,  bolting,  and  deliv- 
ery at  his  door.  To  compare  the  work  and  pay  of  the  miller 
at  that  time  and  in  New  England  four  centuries  later,  after  the 
introduction  of  bolting,  we  may  note  the  following.  To  grind 
in  the  days  of  King  Edward  I.  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  the 
amount  required  in  early  New  England  to  make  a  barrel  of 
flour,  would  cost  from  1.5  to  1.8  day's  toil  of  the  common  field 
hand.  The  lower  amount  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  toll  of 
one  part  in  twenty-four.  It  was  approximately  the  highest 
cost  for  the  same  service  in  New  England  four  centuries  later. 
It  varies  but  little  from  the  compensation  paid  by  his  fellow 
therefore  in  this  nineteenth  century  in  Minnesota.  Here,  then, 
is  no  change  in  the  situation  for  seven  centuries  only  as  the  man 
of  to-day  has  more  and  better  service  in  return  for  his  expendi- 
ture of  labor.  The  change  in  toll  has  varied  with  '  'the  custom 
of  the  land"  relating  to  wages.  The  rate  of  toll  has  advanced 
with  the  added  wages  secured  for  the  average  laborer.  The 
change  in  toll  in  this  period  of  seven  hundred  years,  passed  in 
review,  measures  the  increase  which  has  been  made  in  the 
wages  of  the  average  workman.  It,  however,  does  not  tell  us 
anything  about  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  those  wages 
then  and  now.  That  is  determined  by  the  other  facts  about 
wages  and  prices  heretofore  given.  The  purchase  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  called  for  five 
days'  toil.  That  was  the  best  paid  labor  of  the  time.  Many, 
if  not  the  most  of  the  people,  were  compelled  to  work  earl}^ 
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and  late  for  six  days  to  earn  that  amount  of  grain.  To  secure 
five  bushels,  cracked  or  ground  in  the  mills  of  the  period,  but 
not  bolted,  called  in  return  for  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  days' 
services  in  the  field.  This  is  frorn  seven  to  twelve  times  as 
long  as  would  be  demanded  of  his  fellow  in  Minnesota  to  earn  a 
barrel  of  the  best  fiour  that  was  ever  made  in  the  world.  This 
ratio,  between  the  cost  from  600  years  ago  and  now,  measures 
the  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  earnings  of 
the  average  toilers  in  the  new  northwest  as  compared  with  the 
same  in  the  "Merrie  England"  of  legend  and  romance.  It  also 
measures  the  increased  productive  power  of  the  farm.  It 
shows  how  the  farm  laborer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  north,  can  now  raise  by  his  labors  at  least  12  times  as  much 
wheat  as  his  fellow  six  centuries  ago.  This  change,  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  farm,  this  decrease  in  the  expenditure  of 
human  muscle  in  the  production  of  wheat,  is  due  to  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  husbandry.  The  farmer  and  the  agricultural  implement 
maker  should  have  all  the  credit  for  this  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  wheat  and  other  food  products  made  therefrom. 

In  his  field  the  miller  has  made  as  great  progress  as  the 
farmer.  A  description  of  the  leading  improvements  in  the 
milling  industry  was  given  in  the  introductory.  The  miller's 
toll  has  been  used  to  measure  the  advance  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wages  of  the  artisan  and  the  laborer,  and  to 
show  the  success  of  the  farmer  in  cheapening  the  staple  food 
products  of  Europe  and  America.  That  toll  itself,  the  miller's 
charges  for  grinding  and  delivering  flour  to  the  consumers, will 
now  be  examined  to  learn  how  the  progress  of  the  miller's  art 
compares  with  these  other  lines  of  advance  passed  in  review. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  retailing  a  barrel  of  flour  in 
Minnesota  varies,  at  the  present  time,  from  about  $1.40  to  fl.65, 
including  the  profit  of  the  miller.  That  cost  is  made  up  of  a 
vast  number  of  small  charges  which,  however,  may  be  sum- 
marized under  the  following  heads  and  sub-heads. 

MILLERS  CHARGES  PROPER: 


Labor   7  to  13  cents 

Other  mill  expenses   5  to   9  cents 

Repairs,  efcc  . .    3  to    6  cents 

Improvments,  additions,  etc   0  to   3  cents 

General  expenses   4  to   9  cents 


Total  milin^  charges  proper   19  to  40  cents 

Packages   16  to  35  cents 

Wholesaling  or  jobbing   12  to  30  cents 

Retailing  by  grocer   60  to  60  cents 

Miller's  profit   35  to  10  cents 


Grand  total  $1.40  to  $1.65 


In  the  foregoing  schedule  or  analysis  of  the  miller's  charges 
of  the  present  the  item  of  "labor"  is  placed  first.  The  amount 
paid  for  such  labor  makes  up  about  one-third  of  the  miller's 
charges  proper,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  flour  apart  from 
the  expenses  of  selling  and  the  profit  of  the  miller.  When 
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measured  by  the  cost  of  labor  the  profit  of  the  varions  mills 
is  seen  to  vary  exceedingly.  A  similar  variation  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  found  in  the  management  of  mills  in  all  ages. 
It  is  instructive  to  place  the  general  facts  about  modern  mills 
above  given  in  contrast  with  the  same  so  far  as  known  concern- 
ing the  mills  of  the  past. 

The  first  fact  about  those  ancient  mills  to  be  noted  is  their 
cost  of  construction.  Rogers,  in  his  history  of  English  agri- 
culture, gives  details  concerning  this  for  quite  a  number  of 
mills  erected  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  that 
time  the  best  stones  for  grist-mills  were  imported  from  Paris, 
in  France.  They  cost,  when  delivered  at  the  mill,  from  four  to 
five  pounds  sterling.  The  water  wheels  cost  from  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  to  eight  shillings  and  four  pence. 
The  carpenter's  charges  for  erecting  and  arranging  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  mills  varied,  in  the  cases  cited,  from  three 
pounds  to  a  small  amount  over  four  pounds.  This  would  make 
the  total  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  mill,  600  years 
ago,  from  seven  and  one-eighth  to  ten  and  one-half  pounds 
sterling.  As  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  changed  with 
the  centuries  this  cost  can  best  be  expressed  when  stated  in 
other  terms.  That  cost  of  the  mill  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  earnings  of  a  common  laborer  for  a 
period  of  from  four  to  eight  years.  The  yearly  charges  for 
repairs  varied  greatly  with  the  location  of  the  mill.  They  were 
doubtless  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  earnings  of  from  one  to 
two  or  two  and  one-half  laborers. 

Such  a  mill,  as  these  expenditures  would  have  secured  six 
hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  a  superior  one  of  its  kind. 
It  would  have  been  a  better  establishment  than  the  one  shown 
in  figure  eight  of  an  old  Norse  mill  of  Shetland.  It  would  have 
been  able  to  grind  from  25  to  50  bushels  of  grain  a  day.  It 
would  have  received  for  this  service  a  toll  of  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  according  to  the  '  'strength  of  the 
water  course"  and  the  amount  of  the  toll  collected.  This  toll 
would  have  been  the  equivalent  of  the  daily  earnings  of  the 
average  laborer  for  from  five  to  twelve  and  a  half  days.  De- 
ducting the  labor  of  the  miller  one  day  and  the  cost  of  repairs, 
etc. ,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  days,  we  have,  as  the  daily  net 
income  of  the  mill  owner,  the  equivalent  of  from  three  to  nine 
days  labor  of  the  mill  hand.  The  profit  of  the  miller  would  there- 
fore be  from  three  to  nine  times  the  expense  of  labor.  The  net 
annual  income  of  the  miller  from  his  plant  would  have  been 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  his  investment.  When  that  profit 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  modern  miller  the  following 
changes  and  want  of  changes  are  to  be  noted.  Compared  with 
his  investments  the  profit  of  the  modern  miller  is  less  than 
that  of  his  ancient  predecessor.  Comparing  it  with  the  wages 
required  to  operate  the  mill  and  it  was  six  hundred  years  ago 
about  as  at  the  present  time.  There  were  then  as  now  the 
same  extreme  variations  due  to  local  causes  and  to  the  economy 
of  administration  and  the  wisdom  of  management.    Mills  are 
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far  more  efficient  than  of  old,  but  labor  costs  about  the  same 
relatively  as  in  the  most  ancient  period.  This  fact  is  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  wages  given  to  the  mill  hand  as  to  all 
other  classes  of  labor. 

In  600  years  the  wages  of  the  mill  operatives  have  advanced 
from  15  to  100  times  according  to  the  character  of  the  work 
performed.  The  average  workman,  with  any  knowledge  of 
milling,  receives  three  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  day's  work,  and 
the  head  millers  many  times  as  much.  The  pay  of  this  worker 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  mill  and  his  individual  skill  in  the 
business.  This  increase  in  wages  is  nearly  all  paid  from  the 
savings  effected  and  the  improvements  made  in  milling,  as  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  present  cost  of  labor  with  the  an- 
cient tolls  of  one  part  in  10,  16,  20,  24,  or  the  ancient  profit  of 
the  miller  as  given  above. 

A  portion  of  this  added  wages  of  the  mill  hands  is  met  by 
the  saving  in  labor  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Oliver  Evans  mentioned  in  chapter  one.  By  other  in- 
ventions various  minor  and  trifling  savings  in  labor  have  been 
made.  The  aggregate  of  many  such  inventions  make  a  large 
saving  of  this  kind.  The  greatest  achievement  in  milling  has, 
however,  consisted  in  so  perfecting  the  processes  as  to  increase 
the  amount  and  quality  of  flour  obtained  from  a  given  quantity 
of  grain.  In  200  years  the  amount  of  grain  required  to  make 
a  barrel  of  flour  has  been  lessened  from  seven  bushels  to  less 
than  four  and  a  half.  Here  is  a  saving  equal  to  one-half  of  all 
the  wheat  consumed  in  the  production  of  flour.  This  saving  is 
the  one  out  of  which  is  paid  a  part  of  the  increased  wages  of 
the  mill  hand,  and  all  the  cost  of  bags  and  barrels  and  of  deliv- 
ering the  flour  to  the  door  of  the  consumer. 

Modern  mill  inventioQS  are  not  all  essentially  labor  saving 
devices  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Evans.  They  are  wheat  and  flour 
savers.  This  saving  has  been  effected  in  many  ways.  One  out 
of  many  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty  years  ago  the  waste  in 
milling,  the  amount  of  grain  used  in  milling  which  did  not  re- 
appear in  the  saleable  products  of  the  mill  was,  in  the  mills  of 
Minnesota,  about  seven  per  cent.  In  the  besb  mills  this  is  now 
less  than  one  per  cent. 

To  reduce  waste  and  loss  in  other  directions,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  flour  produced,  calls  for  a  constant  out- 
lay of  money  in  repairs  and  the  purchase  of  new  machinery. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements,  repairs,  and  additions  be- 
comes, in  the  best  mills,  the  cause  of  larger  expenditures  than 
the  wages  of  labor.  This  is  an  outlay  unknown  to  the  past  and 
yet  it  is  by  just  such  expenditures  repeated  for  a  long  period 
of  time  that  the  manual  labor  in  flour  making  has  been  reduced, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  flour  improved,  and  the  wages  of 
the  mill  hand  increased.  When  the  new  process  of  milling  was 
introduced  there  was  manufactured  a  small  quantity  of  very 
nice  flour  which  was  sold  at  a  large  price.  It  was  purchased 
almost  exclusively  by  the  rich.  The  larger  amount  of  the 
grain  was  used  to  make  a  lower  grade  of  flour  for  the  masses. 
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The  ceaseless  progress  in  the  business  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  flour  of  to-day  is  of  the  best.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  percentages  of  the  various  grades  of  flour 
manufactured  at  various  dates  by  one  of  the  largest  mills  in 
Minnesota: 


1872 

1881 

1884 

1892 

  25 

59 

63 

72 

Bakers  

  not  given 

35 

30 

21 

6 

Total  

  100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  "Other  Mill  Expenses"  are  included  the  cost  of  power, 
insurance,  taxes,  interest,  and  some  kindred  expenditures. 
The  sum  of  these  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  sums  paid  for  wages. 
The  same  is  true  of  "general  expenses."  The  latter  includes 
the  cost  of  superintendence,  all  salaries  of  clerks,  etc.  In  the 
smaller  mills  this  is  less  relatively  than  in  the  larger  establish- 
ments, but  the  cost  of  labor  is  larger,  and  so  the  saving  in  the 
one  is  offset  with  an  increase  in  the  other.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  "mill  charges"  given  in  the 
two  columns  is  twice  the  amount  set  down  as  the  profit  of  some 
inillers.  In  fact  the  foregoing  exhibit  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  source  of  most  of  the  profit  realized  oy  the 
average  mills  and  the  best  ones  of  to-day.  The  best  mills  reduce 
the  cost  of  labor,  general  e..penses,  and  the  cost  of  wholesaling 
or  jobbing  to  a  minimum.  The  saving  effected  in  these  three 
items  includes  or  measures  all  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  profits  of  the  best  paying  establishments  and  their 
unsuccessful  competitors.  The  savings  secured  under  these 
three  heads,  and  the  gain  made  by  them  in  the  quality  of  their 
flour  which  causes  it  to  sell  a  few  cents  on  a  barrel  above  the 
price  of  that  made  by  their  competitors,  includes  all  the  profit 
in  the  modern  mill.  The  tendency  of  the  centuries  is  to  reduce 
that  profit  as  it  is  to  decrease  the  cost  of  labor  in  any  manufact- 
ured article. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  the  miller's  toll  was  one- twentieth 
or  one-twenty-fourth.  That  toll,  Rogers  tells  us,  made  the 
miller  a  sort  of  local  aristocrat.  It  gave  him  an  income  several 
times  greater  than  the  farmer  or  the  skilled  mechanic.  Hence, 
the  public  continually  found  fault  with  his  charges  and  his  ex- 
cessive profit.  All  history  abounds  with  this  complaint  against 
the  miller.  The  analysis  of  his  profits  already  given  shows 
that  the  popular  fault  finding  was  not  altogether  without  reason. 
From  one  half  to  three-fourths  of  his  toll  must  have  been  profit, 
after  paying  for  the  labor  and  all  other  charges.  Compared 
with  the  capital  invested  this  is  several  times  the  gain  made  by 
any  mill  in  Minnesota  in  the  latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Of  the  profits  of  milling  in  the  early  American  colonies  we 
have  exact  details  in  a  number  of  cases.  Thus  Sharf  and  West- 
cott,  in  their  history  of  Philadelphia,  (page  140),  in  speaking 
of  the  old  historic  "Swede  Mill"  of  South  Amboy,  says 
that    some    one,   in    the    year    1685,    made  the  following 
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statement:  "It  is  estimated  of  a  horse  mill  that  it  would  clear 
the  owner  100  pounds  stf^rling  a  year,  the  toll  ^or  grinding  a 
"Scotch  Bell,"  six  bushels  of  Indian  corn  being  two  shillings, 
equal  to  one  bushel  in  every  four  and  a  half."  Such  a  simple 
horse  mill  could  not  have  cost  one-half  the  sum  which  is  here 
set  down  as  its  net  protit  in  a  single  year.  Of  the  wages  at 
Philadelphia  at  that  time  we  are  told  nothing.  The  same 
author  quoted  above  tells  us,  on  another  page,  that  only  a  few 
years  later  a  man  of  some  abilities  earned  yearly  between  L6 
and  20  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  currency.  In  other  words,  the 
net  earnings  of  a  mill  costing  not  to  exceed  fifty  pounds,  and 
requiring  the  labor  of  one  man  to  operate  it,  was  equal  to  twice 
the  capital  invested  and  from  five  to  six  times  the  wages  of  the 
labor  required  to  operate  the  same.  These  horse  mills  received 
more  toll  than  the  power  mills,  usually  two  or  three  times,  but 
the  average  profit  in  the  one  must  have  been  not  far  from  the 
other.  That  profit  must  have  been  larger,  measured  by  the 
labor  cost  of  flour  making,  than  is  realized  in  any  mill  in  Min- 
nesota, and,  in  comparison  with  capital  invested,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  is  anywhere  realized  at  present. 

The  cost  of  packages  in  the  schedule  of  the  charges  of  the 
modern  miller  is  set  down  as  varying  from  16  to  35  cents. 
When  the  flour  is  sold  in  sacks  the  cost  of  the  package  is  about 
16  cents  or  thereabouts.  The  cost  of  a  barrel  is  35  cents.  The 
labor  of  the  stave,  hoop  and  barrel  makers,  or  even  of  the 
bag  makers,  is  of  more  importance  in  the  price  of  flour  than 
the  labor  of  the  workmen  in  the  flour  mill.  Then  it  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  two  items  of  "wholesaling  and  retail- 
ing" make  up  over  one-half  of  the  sum  total  of  the  charges  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  changing  wheat  into  flour  and  delivering 
it  to  the  consumer.  If  a  business  man  can  devise  a  method  of 
reducing  the  expenditure  for  these  services  he  can  do  more 
than  may  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way  for  lessening  what 
is  known  as  the  millers'  t  »11,  or  his  charges  for  furnishing  the 
public  with  the  material  for  bread  making. 

Once  everything  connected  with  the  mill  was  regulated  by 
law.  The  people  found  it  even  more  necessary  to  compel  the 
miller  by  statute  and  legal  penalties  to  make  good  flour,  to 
keep  his  mill  in  good  order,  etc.,  than  to  limit  his  legal  toll. 
The  world  stopped  legislating  about  the  quality  of  flour  to  be 
obtained  by  the  miller  before  they  did  about  tolls.  The 
millers  who  made  the  best  fl  mr  obtained  the  business  and  made 
the  most  money.  Tae  present  wholesale  flour  trade  of  Minne- 
sota was  established  by  its  millers  making,  in  the  years  1871- 
1875,  a  better  flour  than  was  elsewhere  produced  out.  of  any 
grain  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  they  mide  m  irvelous 
profits  for  a  tim3.  Thl^  extra  profit  of  the  early  Minnesota 
millers  everywhere  aided  in  the  next  twenty  years  in  the  im- 
provements of  methods  of  flour  manufacture  thus  it  ever  will 
be.  The  m:)ney  to  b3  mile  out  of  g)ol  flour,  and  the  loss 
which  follows  poor  milling,  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  securing 
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efficient  service  than  all  the  laws  which  could  be  enacted.  We 
don't  need,  at  present,  such  laws  as  the  following  one  passed 
in  the  Plymouth  colony: 

"And  whereas,  there  are  divers  other  millers  within  this  col- 
ony who  are  allowed  competent  toll  for  grinding,  and  do  not 
grind  as  they  ought  to  do;  it  is  enacted  by  the  court  that  such 
millers  shall  either  grind  their  corn  sufficiently,  or  else  that 
upon  complaint  to  the  court  thereof  and  the  thing  proved  the 
miller  shall  for  every  such  default  pay  6d  for  every  bushel  to 
the  party  grieved,  and  6d  to  the  treasurer  for  the  colony's 
use." 

Competition  will  suffice  to  regulate  the  making  of  good  flour. 
Do  not  the  facts  about  toll  in  all  ages  show  that  the  subject  of 
the  miller's  charges  and  the  pay  of  the  butcher  and  the  grocer 
can,  within  certain  lines,  be  left  to  the  undisturbed  laws  of 
trade?  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  without  any  laws  upon 
the  subject,  succeeded  as  well  as  any  of  the  early  colonies. 
The  toll  there  adjusted  itself  without  statutes  to  the  current 
wages  of  the  section,  and  that  was  all  which  the  other  colonies 
were  able  to  do  with  their  statutes  and  penalties.  England, 
which  passed  its  first  general  law  concerning  toll  about  the 
year  1300,  and  which  tried  all  the  power  of  local  courts, 
abandoned  the  effort  for  regulation  about  a  century  ago. 
In  1796  a  law  was  passed  which  contained  many  provisions 
about  correct  weight  and  the  like,  but  makes  the  question 
of  miller's  toll  a  matter  of  free  contract  between  the  miller 
and  his  patron.  The  one  essential  requirement  of  the  law  be- 
ing that  he  shall  keep  posted  in  his  mill  the  terms  on  which  he 
will  grind  for  cash  or  for  toll.  Can  this  age  improve  very 
much  upon  that  law  of  a  century  ago  in  England  ? 

In  tables  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  presented  exhibits  of  the  present 
millers'  charges  in  "the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  Minnesota. 
A  few  of  those  millers  still  grind  for  a  toll  or  payment  in  grain. 
There  were  45  of  such  mills  reported  to  the  Bureau.  The 
charges  of  those  mills  are  shown  in  table  A.  Twenty- six  of 
these  mills  grind  for  the  legal  toll  of  one-eighth.  Ten  more 
practically  do  the  same  thing,  grinding  for  tolls  of  one  part  in 
seven  or  for  a  toll  of  six  and  a  half,  seven,  seven  and  a  half 
or  eight  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  thereof.  One 
mill  reports  a  toll  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  third  and  ®ne  of 
eighteen  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Both  of  these  are  sub- 
stantially the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  grinding  and  delivering 
as  given  in  the  preceding  pages  for  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

In  table  B  is  shown  the  charges  in  cash  of  37  different  mills 
in  Minilesota.  Their  cash  charges  for  grinding  a  bushel  of 
wheat  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents.  In  two  cases  those  cash 
charges  are  based  upon  and  vary  with  the  price  of  wheat. 

In  table  C  is  shown,  for  68  mills,  the  terms  on  which  the  mills 
exchange  flour  alone  for  wheat.  One  mill  reports  that  it 
gives  47  pounds  of  flour  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  amount  of 
such  flour  is  sometimes  as  low  as  20  pounds  and  for  the  same 
mill  varies  from  20  to  36  pounds  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  and  the  grade  of  flour  given  in  the  exchange. 
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In  table  D  is  presented  the  rates  of  exchange  in  98  Minnesota 
mills  where  flour,  shorts  and  bran  are  given  in  exchange  for 
wheat.  The  table  begins  with  three  mills  giving  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  36  pounds  of  flour,  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  shorts 
and  from  9  to  13  pounds  of  bran.  The  list  exhibits  a  wide  vari- 
ation in  the  terms  of  exchange. 

TABLE  A. 

Showing  the  number  of  mills  in  Minnesota  which  still  grind  for  toll  " 
and  giving  for  each  mill  the  rate  of  toll: 


No  of  Mills.  Rate  of  Toll. 

26  One-eighth  of  the  wheat  ground. 

3  One-seventh  of  the  wheat  ground. 

3  One-sixtb  of  the  wheal  ground. 

1  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wheat  ground. 

1  Six  and  one-half  lbs.  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of 

same. 

2  Seven  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  same. 

3  Seven  and  one-half  lbs.  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of 

same. 

2  Eight  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  same. 

2   .Ten  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  same. 

1   Twelve  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  same. 

1  Eighteen  pounds  of  wheat  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  same. 


TABLE  B. 

Showing  the  number  of  mills  in  Minnesota  which  grind  wheat  for  cash, 
and  giving  for  each  mill  the  amount  charged  for  grinding  a  bushel  of 
wheat: 


No.  of  mills.       Cash  charges  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

9  Fifteen  cents. 

14  Ten  cents. 

5  Twelve  and  one-half  cents. 

4  Twelve  cents. 

3  —  Nine  cents. 

2  Eight  cents. 

1  One-tilth  the  value  of  the  wheat. 

1  One- fourth  the  value  of  the  wheat. 


TABLE  C. 


Showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  flour  given  by  the  mills  of  Minnesota 
in  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  also  giving  the  number  of  mills 
adopting  each  of  the  stated  rates  of  exchange: 


NUMBER 
OF  MILLS. 

POUNDS  OF  FLOUR. 

NUMBER 
OF  MILLS. 

POUNDS  OK  FLOUIi. 

19 

36 

1 

24-42 

14 

37 

1 

32-36 

I 

35 

1 

32-45 

38 

1 

32-38 

2 

39 

1 

34-36 

1 

40 

1 

34-38 

1 

41 

1 

34-35 

2 

42 

1 

35-40 

1 

47 

1 

27-35 

I  ' 

20-36 

1 

37-39 
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TABLE  D. 

'Showing  number  of  pounds  of  flour,  shorts  and  bran  given  by  the  mills 
of  Minnesota  in  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  giving  also  the  number 
of  mills  adopting  each  of  the  stated  rates  of  exchange: 


NUMBER 

POUNDS 

rOUNDS 

POUNDS 

OF  MILLS. 

OF  FLOUR. 

OF  SHORTS. 

OF  BRAN. 

3 

ou 

6-  7 

a  JO 

16 

35 

3-10 

5-15 

22 

34 

2-  5 

6-15 

12 

33 

3-  8 

8-14 

4-  5 

6-10 

31 

6 

9 

25-35 

4 

8 

30-35 

5-  6 

10-12 

30-34 

4 

6 

30-40 

3 

8 

30-36 

4 

9 

24-38 

4-15 

8-15 

15-33 

3-  4 

9-13 

32-36 

5 

10 

32-34 

3-  4 

11 

33-34 

4 

10 

4 


PAKT  III, 


TRADE  UmOlS^S. 


INTRODUCTOKY. 

The  nineteenth  century  may  be  called  the  age  of  organiza- 
*tion,  combination  and  association.  Each  year  beholds  capital- 
ists uniting  their  wealth  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
profitable  undertaking  which  they  individually  are  powerless 
to  carry  to  successful  issue.  Men  unite  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses. Labor  unions  do  not  in  the  least  differ  in  their  essen 
tial  characteristics  from  these  other  organizations.  They  are 
combinations  of  laboring  men  who  seek  by  union,  by  associated 
action,  to  secure  what  their  members  acting  alone  are  power- 
less to  attain.  Their  justification  or  condemnation  must  de- 
pend alone  upon  the  results  achieved.  They  must  be  judged 
by  the  same  standards  which  the  world  applies  to  corporations 
of  capital  and  associations  of  philanthropists.  A  bank  justifies 
its  existence  when  it  secures  to  its  stockholders  or  depositors  a 
higher  average  rate  of  interest  with  greater  security,  other 
things  being  considered,  than  they  could  realize  if  banks  were 
not  in  operation.  So  with  corporations  for  manufacturing, 
transportation  or  for  trading. 

Now,  as  associations  of  capitalists,  with  their  aggregation 
of  wealth  seek  thus  to  give  to  their  partners  and  stock liolders 
greater  incomes  than  they  could  individually  secure,  so  labor 
organizations  seek  to  obtain  for  their  members  higher  wages, 
greater  personal  independence  of  action,  freedom  from  irk- 
some restrictions  or  regulations,  and  similar  desirable  ends. 
Labor  Unions  are,  then,  what  Thorold  Rogers,  the  English 
economic  and  social  writer,  calls  them, — industrial  partner- 
ships. Their  organization  and  development  in  this  century 
runs  parallel  with  those  of  corporations  of  capital.  Many  grave 
social  and  economic  questions  have  been  suggested,  both  by 
the  growth  of  corporate  wealth  and  the  development  of  these 
industrial  partnerships;  the  concentration  of  money  in  stock 
companies  and  trusts  and  the  union  of  great  numbers  of  work- 
men in  one  organization.  The  investigation,  whose  conclusions 
are  given  in  these  pages,  was  not  directed  with  a  view  of  an- 
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swering  more  than  a  few  of  those  qestions.  It  has  sought  to 
learn  if  the  modern  trade  unions  of  America  secure  the  objects 
of  their  aims  relatively  as  fully  as  banks,,  railroads  and  other 
moneyed  companies  realize  the  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
corporated. It  has  inquired  if  these  trade  unions  manage  their 
affairs  as  economically  as  do  the  moneyed  institutions  with 
which  they  may  justly  be  compared,  or  with  which  they  com- 
pete in  any  department  of  their  work.  The  American  trade 
unions,  with  very  few  exceptions,  invite  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  their  management  and  have  no  facts  about  their  finances 
which  they  seek  to  keep  from  the  public.  The  officers,  gen- 
eral and  local,  of  all  the  unions,  whose  affairs  are  here  passed 
in  review,  have  given  all  possible  facilities  asked  for  in  the 
investigation  of  their  busiuess  and  other  affairs.  Some  unions 
have  established  a  better  system  of  book  keeping  than  others, 
and  hence  are  able  more  readily  to  furnish  the  accurate  and 
complete  data  desired.  A  comparison  of  many  trade  union 
reports,  of  a  recent  and  remote  date,  give  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can organizations  of  labor,  as  a  whole,  are  constantly  pro  -  - 
gressing  in  their  system  of  transacting:  business  and  their 
methods  of  keeping  accounts.  The  leading  unious  each  year 
make  their  official  reports  with  greater  care  and  with  fuller 
details  than  at  first.  The  oldest  unions  have  developed  sys- 
tems of  account  and  methods  of  book-keeping  for  their  affairs 
which,  for  perfection  and  adaptability  to  the  ends  to  be  ac 
complished,  are  not  excelled  in  any  class  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  establishments.  Tnis  is  especially  true  of  the 
older  railway  organizations  and  the  cigarmakers  and  some 
others.  The  general  economy  of  the  administration  of  these 
unions  is  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  The  exhibits  pre- 
sented showing  the  financial  management  of  these  unions  speak 
volumes  in  praise  of  the  same.  They  show  how  the  toilers  of 
the  land,  who  are  banded  together  in  these  labor  unions,  secure 
the  ends  aimed  at  in  their  organizations  in  almost  every  case 
with  greater  economy  of  management  expenses  than  any  busi- 
ness corporation  with  which  they  can  legitimately  be  com- 
pared. They  do  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are 
working  of  necessity  in  a  field  full  of  difficulties  and  embarass- 
ments.  This  relative  economy  of  administrative  expenses  is 
the  only  fact  about  these  several  organizations  that  can  be 
fully  ascertained  in  the  case  of  all  the  unions  investigated.  The 
accounts  and  data  secured  from  some  of  the  unions  furnish  the 
basis  for  a  judgment  upon  other  subjects.  Thus,  in  the  state- 
ments about  some  unions,  we  learn  how  fully  the  tendency  of 
their  organization  is  to  put  an  end  to  strikes  and  to  advance 
the  material,  moral  and  social  well  being  of  their  members. 
This  data  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  many  unions,  but  all  the 
facts  secured  are  full  of  encouragement  for  the  student  of  so- 
cial questions  and  for  all  who  work  for  or  believe  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  and  the  success  of  republican  institutions, 
the  government  of  a  people  by  the  people. 
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The  success  of  trade  unions  along  any  line  is  an  augury  of 
great  import  to  the  people  of  the  land.  This,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  such  unions  or  industrial  partnerships  are  little 
republics  by  themselves.  They  are  bodies  of  mea  seeking  to 
regulate  their  common  affairs  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  toil, 
etc.,  by  the  vote  of  all  who  are  interested.  Some  of  these  unions 
have  carried  the  idea  of  self-government  to  its  utmost  extreme. 
Their  officers  are  but  clerks,  as  all  questions  of  importance  are 
referred  to  the  members  themselves  for  decision.  A  review  of 
the  affairs  of  trade  unions  then  becomes  at  once  a  study  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  labor  organizations,  and  of  the  prob- 
able final  success  or  failure  of  our  American  system  of  popular 
self-government.  The  question  before  all  others  in  the  gov- 
ernmental world  at  the  present  time  is  tais:  Can  the  people 
be  trusted  to  govern  themselves?  The  study  of  trade  unionism 
presents  this  fundamental  question  in  another  form.  Can  the 
members  of  any  craft  or  body  of  laboring  men  manage  their 
affairs  as  well  as  the  rich  or  privileged  or  educated  would  do 
it  for  them?  If  the  failures  of  these  unions  are  more  common 
and  prominent  than  their  successes,  then  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  popular  self-gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  make  a  success  of  their 
affairs  equal  to  that  found  among  organizations  in  the  commer- 
cial and  business  world,  then  out  of  the  experience  of  these 
unions  can  men  justly  frame  an  argument  for  the  future  of  re- 
publican institutions  The  test  for  trade  unions,  as  for  that  of 
our  sysfem  of  self-government,  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the 
things  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  many  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  few. 

Under  the  application  of  the  above  mentioned  test,  as  ap- 
plied in  these  pages,  the  American  trades  unions  justify  their 
existence.  They  demonstrate  their  value  to  their  members. 
They  show  that  they  are  a  factor  for  good  in  society  and  are 
deserving  of  the  same  recognition  before  the  law  as  any  or- 
ganization of  capital.  The  successes  of  trade  unions  chronicled 
in  this  report  demonstrate  that  the  working  people  of  our  land 
do  not  need  a  guardian.  They  can  be  trusted  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  and  make  of  their  trade  organizations  a  final  suc- 
cess. It  is  true  that  organized  workmen  make  mistakes  and 
failures,  as  do  bodies  of  organized  capitalists  and  students. 
Thus,  there  have  been  many  labor  unions  started  in  the  United 
States  which  have  come  to  naught  through  bad  management, 
visionary  schemes,  dishonest  or  incompetent  officers  and  other 
causes.  The  local  organizations  which  have  thus  been  wrecked 
are  literally  legion  in  number.  But  these  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures are  no  more  a  valid  argument  against  trade  \mions  than 
against  insurance  companies,  banks  and  other  business  corpo- 
rations. Over  three-fourths  of  the  standard  investment  life  in- 
surance companies  started  in  the  United  States  have  gone  out 
of  business,  and  over  nine-tenths  of  mutual  or  assessment  com- 
panies have  come  to  naught.  The  failures  of  trade  unions  do 
not  approximate  these  figures  in  their  magnitude.    Neither  do 
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they  relatively  equal  the  failures  of  banks  and  moneyed  corpo 
rations.  When  insurance  companies  or  banks  fail,  no  one  cries 
out  against  those  useful  institutions.  Rather,  men  try  to  profit 
by  past  experience,  and  in  the  future  avoid  the  causes  that  had 
led  to  previous  shipwreck  of  financial  undertakings.  The  law 
is  adjusted  with  a  view  of  giving  the  capitalist  the  opportunity 
of  rising  above  past  mistakes,  and,  upon  them  as  a  foundation, 
building  prosperous  and  successful  institutions.  But  the  work- 
ingmen  should  be  as  free  to  correct  their  mistakes  and  those  of 
their  fellov/s  as  are  the  capitalists.  This  because  the  largest 
possible  freedom  of  action  is  the  best  possible  corrective  of 
transient  errors  and  mistakes.  This  is  true  of  the  business 
man  and  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  groat  body  of  wage 
earners.  To  have  this  freedom  of  action  they  should  be  pro- 
jected in  their  moral  right  of  free  associauon,  subject  only  to 
regulations  identical  in  character  to  those  which  control  the 
organizations  of  capitalists. 

Capitalists  are  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  any  proposed  associ- 
ation for  money  making.  Working  people  should  have  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  the  same  right.  No  employer  should 
be  permitted  to  require  his  workmen  to  sign  a  contract  bind- 
ing themselves  not  to  join  a  labor  organization  while  in  his 
service.  Such  contracts  practically  limit  the  workman's  right 
of  free  association  and  organization  with  his  fellows.  They 
make  use  of  his  necessities  to  force  him  to  relinquish  what 
should  be  one  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  every  free  man. 
The  great  argument  which,  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union, 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  or  secret  ballot,  is 
that  it  enables  the  working  man  to  vote  untrammled.  His  vote 
should  not  be  cast  from  fear  or  favor  of  the  employer.  The 
employer  should  have  the  right  to  cast  one  ballot  and  no  more. 
The  principle  underlying  recent  legislation  for  purity  of 
elections  should  apply  to  the  right  of  all  to  unite  as  they 
please  in  societies  and  organizations  of  all  kinds.  The 
employer  should  have  the  right  to  determine  for  himself  what 
organizations,  corporations  or  associations  he  should  join  or 
refrain  therefrom.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  further 
and  say  what  scocieties  his  workmen  shall  support  with  their 
money  and  their  energies.  The  right  of  free  association,  as 
that  of  free  ballot,  lies  at  the  base  of  republican  institutions, 
and  should  be  guarded  with  the  same  jealous  care  by  the  law- 
maker. No  private  individual,  firm  or  corporation  should  be 
permitted  to  make  laws  to  abridge  this  right  on  the  part  of  his 
employes.  And  yet  many  corporations  and  individuals  thus 
limit  the  riguts  of  their  workers  and  usurp  iov  them  the  func- 
tions of  the  law-makers. 

Possibly,  yes  probably,  the  future  will  see  the  organization 
of  trade  unions  regulated  by  law  as  now  are  regulated  all 
forms  of  corporations  in  which  capital  is  interested.  But 
when  necessity  for  such  legislation  arises,  the  state  and  not  the 
private  person  or  moneyed  corporation  should  be  the  law- 
maker. 
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From  freedom  of  association  has  come  for  capital  in  this 
century  possibilities  of  accumulation  undreamed  of  by  pre- 
ceding ages.  Out  of  the  same  freedom  has  come  for  philan- 
thropists a  great  forward  movemeot  in  human  helpfulness. 
Out  of  this  freedom  of  association  has  come  to  an  ever-widen- 
ing number  of  people  an  education  in  all  that  makes  man  self- 
reliant  and  independent.  Such  associations  train  the  working- 
man  as  they  do  the  banker  and  the  man  of  business  in  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  They  also  teach  men  their  own 
rights  and  aid  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same.  They 
educate  them  in  all  the  qualities  which  assist  in  securing  sue 
cess  in  life.  They  also  train  men  in  all  the  arts  and  practices 
of  self-government  on  which  rests  the  perpetuity  of  our 
republican  institutions.  To  question  or  abridge  the  working- 
man's^right  to  unite  with  his  fellows  for  industrial  purposes  is 
thus  an  attack  upon  the  basal  principles  of  our  government. 
It  is  an  effort  to  subvert  the  workingman's  right  to  govern 
himself.  That  effort  is  seen  in  the  action  of  some  employers 
who  seek,  by  so-called  "iron  clad  contracts"  and  other  allied 
measures,  to  keep  their  workmen  from  joining  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Such  contracts  are,  in  the  modern  world,  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  but  not  yet  outgrown  "cast  spirit"  which  assumes  that 
one  part  of  society  is  by  nature  unfitted  for  regulating  its  own 
aifairs,  and  that  it  is  just  for  the  employer  to  regulate  his 
workmen's  affairs  for  the  advancement  of  his  interests  but  not 
for  that  of  theirs.  The  effort  to  introduce  and  enforce  these 
"iron  clad  contracts"  is  based,  it  is  true,  upon  the  employer's 
moral  and  legal  right  of  hiring  and  discharging  men  as  the 
needs  or  exigencies  of  his  business  require.  It  adds,  however, 
to  that  right  the  unjust  assumption  that  in  such  matters  the 
employe  has  no  rights  which  the  employer  is  bound  to  respect. 
Those  contracts,  in  this  way,  reassert  in  a  form  the  most  odious 
possible  to  the  workingmen,  the  medieval  assumption,  that 
the  wage  earners,  as  a  whole,  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  estab- 
lishing the  rates  of  wages  and  in  deciding  other  questions  in 
which  the  employer  and  employe  are  alike  interested. 

It  is  because  of  this  assumption  that  these  contracts  are  at 
once  so  subversive  of  republican  ideas  of  government  and  so 
hateful  to  all  members  of  labor  organizations.  The  trade 
unions  are  organized  upon  the  assumption  the  very  opposite 
of  the  foregoing.  It  is  that  in  making  labor  contracts  or  in 
terminating  them;  in  establishing  or  changing  the  rules  which 
govern  the  employes  in  any  occupation;  in  regulating  wages, 
hours  and  terms  of  service,  etc.,  etc.,  the  wage  earners  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  voice  with  their  employers,  and  that  such 
voice  can  only  be  secured  by  the  establishment  and  recogni- 
tion of  unions  among  all  the  workers  interested  Not  only  do 
the  unions  assume  that  the  wage  earners  ought  thus  to  have 
equal  rights  with  their  employers,  they  seek,  by  all  practica- 
ble means,  to  enforce  the  same.  In  the  reports  of  the  several 
unions,  here  passed  in  review,  some  unions  will  be  found,  as 
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those  in  the  building  trades,  which,  at  present,  are  striving  to 
force  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  work  day  upon  the  indus- 
trial world.  Others,  as  the  printers  and  allied  crafts,  make 
their  great  fight  over  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
meDt  of  their  calling.  The  "iron  clad  contracts"  are  intro- 
duced by  some  employers  as  oue  means  of  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  unions  to  put  their  principles  in  practice.  With  refer- 
ence to  those  principles,  some  employers  talk  and  feel  exactly 
as  the  old  nobility  did  centuries  ago  when  the  proposition  was 
first  broached  for  giving  some  share  in  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment to  others  besides  themselves.  They  urge  that  busi- 
ness would  become  impossible  under  the  conditions  proposed. 
They  claim  that  the  man  who  puts  money  into  a  business  must 
have  absolute  or  complete  control  over  every  detail  thereof. 
Only  thus,  in  their  opinion,  can  business  success  be  achieved. 
Thus,  the  nobility  once  argued  with  reference  to  state  affairs, 
but  the  centuries  have  seen  in  the  political  world  the  millions 
given  an  equal  voice  with  the  most  privileged.  The  rich  man 
and  the  educated,  the  man  of  character  and  standing,  has  not 
lost  by  admitting  the  millions  to  equal  political  partnership 
with  himself.  Rather,  he  has  gained  much  by  the  changes. 
So  the  believer  in  trade  union  principles  argues  it  will  be  when 
an  employer  on  the  one  side  and  his  employes  as  a  body  on  the 
other  have  equal  voice  in  the  settlement  of  all  subjects  in  which 
they  are  equally  interested. 

Thus  is  found  everywhere  to-day  one  party  who  believe  that 
blessings  will  follow  the  introduction  of  trade  union  principles, 
and  another  which  see  in  these  principles  the  enunciation  of 
ideas  subversive  of  all  success  in  the  industrial  world.  In  ar- 
guing against  these  principles  some  men  think  that  they  have 
stated  a  reason  for  rejecting  them  when  they  call  them  social- 
istic. The  principles  of  the  union  would,  if  introduced,  create, 
it  is  true,  a  new  condition  of  society,  but  that  fact  is  of  itself 
no  argument  either  for  or  against  their  adoption.  No  one  can 
tell  how  far  those  principles  will  ever  be  realized  in  practice  in 
the  future.  The  practical  man  never  bothers  himself  about  the 
possibilities  of  an  indefiaite  future.  He  is  not  in  the  prophecy 
business  for  such  long  spaces  of  time  ahead  of  him.  The  pos- 
sibilities, in  the  industrial  world  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
are  as  much  unknown  as  our  present  form  of  government  was 
to  Henry  Vlll.  Of  the  future,  in  the  industrial  world  only  this 
can  be  said  with  any  certainty.  If  a  practical  way  is  found  for 
giving  the  wage  earners  an  equal  voice  in  industrial  matters 
with  their  employer,  the  dream  of  the  trade  unionist  will  be  re- 
alized, otherwise  not.  Present  legislation  about  labor,  the  nau- 
tual  rights  of  employers  and  employes,  should  not  be  guided  by 
individual  fancies  about  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  No  bill 
should  be  favored  or  opposed  because  it  may  be  called  social- 
istic by  friend  or  foe.  So-called  labor  legislation  is  intimately 
associated  with  and  has  great  effect  for  good  or  ill  upon  the 
business  prosperity  of  rich  and  poor.  That  legislation  should 
be  shaped,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  practices  and  usages  of  the 
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best  and  most  progressive  employers  and  employes  in  our 
midst.  It  should  seek  to  compel  all  others  to  do  what  even  now 
the  well  meaning  do  without  law.  Practically,  this  is  all  that 
any  labor  legislation  has  or  ever  will  accomplish  for  good. 
Framed  upon  any  other  basis  it  always  has  and  always  will 
work  more  mischief  than  benefit. 

The  foregoing  principle  may  be  applied  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  the  solution  of  modern  problems  and  the  attitude  of  the  state 
towards  labor  organizations.  Only  one  application  of  it  will  be 
made.  It  is  this:  The  best  employers  in  our  midst,  the  men 
who  have  the  fewest  industrial  disputes  and  quarrels,  those  who 
raise  against  themselves  the  least  antagonism  among  the  toil- 
ers, uniformly  give  their  men  the  same  right  of  association  which 
they  claim  for  themselves.  The  state  cannot  err  in  making  the 
standard  of  practice  established  by  these  men  the  supreme  law 
for  all.  This  is  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  law  which  has 
hitherto  been  asked  for  by  organized  labor.  It  is  a  statute 
making  it  a  penal  offense  for  an  employer  to  require  his  work- 
men to  renounce  all  connection  with  labor  organizations  as  the 
condition  of  their  employment.  Only  by  such  a  law  can  the 
rich  man's  right  of  associating  for  making  money,  or  securing 
added  profit  on  his  capital,  be  matched  by  the  laboring  man's 
right  to  associate  for  advancing  his  wages  and  for  improving 
his  mental  and  moral  condition.  Only  thus  can  the  practices  of 
the  best  employers  in  our  midst  be  made  obligatory  upon  all. 

Such  a  statute,  recognizing  the  workman's  right  of  free  as- 
sociation, is  the  first  practical  step  towards  bringing  all  labor 
disputes,  as  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts  under  the  domain  of 
law.  It  would  open  the  way,  also,  for  ultimately  bringing  the 
union,  with  all  its  principles  and  practices,  within  the  control 
of  law  in  a  way  similar  to  those  operative  in  the  case  of  mon- 
eyed corporations.  Once  all  disputes  between  men  were  set- 
tled by  the  arbitrament  of  private  war.  Step  by  step  the  old 
state  of  society  has  been  done  away  wilh  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  wrested  from  the  private  individual.  With  one  excep- 
tion all  disputes  and  quarrels  between  individuals  or  associations 
must  be  settled  by  the  courts  of  the  land.  That  one  exception 
is  found  in  disputes  between  the  employer  and  his  employes — 
disputes  in  which  the  labor  unions  play  such  an  important  part. 
These  disputes,  leading  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  are  very  disas- 
trous to  all  concerned  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  If  at  last  they 
are  to  be  settled  in  a  peaceful  and  ordely  way  by  courts  of  ar- 
bitration or  other  tribunals  of  the  state,  instead  of  as  now  by 
private  industrial  war,  the  union  must  be  recognized  as  now  the 
law  takes  cognizance  of  the  corpora. tions  of  capital.  As  the 
first  practical  step  towards  that  recognition,  and  thus  towards 
the  realization  of  an  arbitration  of  all  labor  troubles,  the  law 
above  referred  to  may  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all. 

A  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  forbid  his 
employes  joining  a  labor  union  embodies  the  practices  and 
usages  of  the  best  employers  in  our  midst.  Enforced,  it  will 
aid  in  lessening  the  present  causes  for  friction  in  the  industrial 
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world.  The  methods  and  practices  of  business  men  suggest- 
ing such  a  law  also  points  the  way  for  framing  a  statute  for 
compelling  arbitration  of  all  labor  disputes.  Many  of  the 
unions,  passed  in  review  in  these  pages,  have  made  arbitration 
the  law  of  their  members.  No  strike  can  be  ordered  by  them 
until  and  unless  all  possible  efforts  for  arbitrating  their  dis- 
putes have  been  tried  and  proved  unavailing.  In  the  same  way 
many  employers  are  ever  ready  to  settle  all  troublesome  ques- 
tions with  their  workmen  by  this  honorable  and  just  method. 
Out  of  the  practice  of  these  employers  and  unions  will  soon  de- 
velop a  way  of  compelling  the  over-reaching  and  unjust  men  of 
all  walks  of  life  to  abstain  from  private  industrial  war  and  set- 
tle their  disputes  before  the  courts  of  the  state. 

In  this  report  are  passed  in  review  only  a  portion  of  the  trade 
unions  of  the  State.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  present, 
in  this  connection,  a  study  of  all  the  national  organizations  and 
detailed  statistics  of  all  the  local  unions.  The  Bureau  has  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  original  intent  by  reason  of  want  of 
time.  The  unions  whose  financial  exhibits  are  herewith  pre- 
sented are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  important,  and  their  manage- 
ment doubtless  fairly  represents  that  of  all  the  others. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL   INSURANCE  OP  TRADE  UNIONS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  American  trade  unions,  in  most  cases,  secure  the 
object  of  their  organization  with  relatively  greater  economy 
of  management  than  the  business  corporations  with  which  they 
can  legitimately  be  compared.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
comparisons  between  the  financial  statements  of  the  unions  and 
a  large  number  of  business  corporations.  But  a  few  of  those 
comparisons  will  be  presented  in  these  pages  as  with  minor 
variations  they  all  repeat  the  same  story.  The  figures  of  all 
the  anions  investigated  will  be  given  for  one  or  a  series  of 
years.  These  figures  will  be  introduced  in  connection  with 
similar  ones  for  representative  business  corporations  with 
which  they  may  properly  be  compared.  Those  corporations 
are  mainly  all  engaged  in  some  form  of  insurance.  The  fig- 
ures given  for  them  are  all  obtained  from  the  reports  made  by 
those  institutions  to  the  insurance  departments  of  the  several 
states  of  our  Union.  A  reference  to  those  reports  will  enable 
any  one  readily  to  extend  the  comparsions  introduced.  By 
such  a  reference  it  will  be  seen  how  the  companies  chosen  are 
fairly  representative  of  their  several  classes. 

The  first  unions,  whose  financial  exhibits  are  presented,  are 
those  which,  among  their  other  transactions,  pay  a  small  sum 
at  the  death  of  a  member  or  of  his  wife,  one  or  both,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  funeral  or  burial.  These  payments  are  referred 
to  timong  the  unions  as  "death  or  funeral  benefits."  They  are 
identical  in  character  with  those  paid  by  certain  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  transacting 
a  class  of  business  called  "industrial  life  insurance."  By  that 
insurance  an  effort  is  made  to  provide,  in  the  event  of  the 
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death  of  the  insured,  a  small  sum,  from  $15  up,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  deceased.  These  companies  and  the 
trade  unions,  with  which  they  are  compared  alike,  sell  life 
insurance  in  small  amounts,  and  hence  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
are  transacting  the  same  class  of  business. 

Industrial  insurance,  apart  from  the  trade  unions,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  about  the  year  1875,  although  it 
had  been  in  use  in  Great  Britian  several  years  prior  to  that 
date.  At  the  present  time  industrial  insurance  "".s,  in  the  United 
States,  mostly  all  written  by  four  companies.  In  Table  A 
may  be  found  an  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  these  four  compan- 
ies, and  hence  of  the  business  apart  from  the  trade  unions 
from  1878  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1891.  At  that  time 
there  were  in  force,  in  the  United  States,  4,133,066  policies  of 
this  class  of  insurance.  Those  policies  guaranteed  in  case  of 
death  the  immense  sum  of  $161,084,466,  a  sum  as  large  as 
was  covered  by  all  the  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1865,  This  vast  buisness,  the  growth 
of  fifteen  years,  is  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  these 
death  benefits  are  regarded  among  the  masses  of  our  land. 
That  interest  explains  one  cause  of  the  interest  which  the  wide 
awake  man  has  in  his  trade  union,  if  that  union  is  at  all  pro- 
gressive and  alive  to  the  welfare  of  its  members. 
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The  four  companies  whose  business  is  summarized  in  table 
A  insure  more  than  four  times  as  many  persons  as  belong  to  all 
the  American  trade  unions.  The  insurance  written  by  them 
has  been  commended  by  philanthropists  and  business  men. 
These  companies  claim,  and  justly  so,  that  such  insurance  as 
they  write  fosters,  among  the  masses,  the  habit  of  providence 
and  leads  the  insured  to  provide  against  the  various  contingen- 
cies of  life.  Any  extension  of  such  or  similar  insurance  is 
hence  a  blessing  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  average  partici- 
pant. Any  reduction  in  its  cost  to  the  insured  means  a  saving 
of  vast  import  to  all  concerned.  Any  addition  to  its  legitimate 
cost  is  a  needless  additional  burden  laid  upon  the  wage  earners 
of  our  land.  As  a  basis  of  comparing  the  cost  of  industrial  in- 
surance, as  furnished  by  trade  unions  and  by  these  four  com- 
panies shown  in  the  table,  there  is  presented  in  table  B  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

TABLE  B. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 


1882.., 
1883. . , 
1884  ., 
1885... 
1886.., 
1887. . , 
1888. . , 
1889, . , 
1R90.. 

mi. . . 


Premium 
income. 


$571,595 
828,911 
1,1-37,738 
1,468,956 
2,114,296 
2.942.257 
3:6.59,495 
4,4J:.'.833 
5,616,876 
6,413,283 


Total  $29,206,240 


Total 
income. 


$584,.593, 
845,903, 
1.156,580, 
1,509.663 
2,164.9571 
3,013.3511 
3,757,084 
4,601,298' 
5,821.653 
6,703,632 


Paid 
policy 
holders. 


$157,706 
222,083 
322,382 
418,622 
593.273 
853,913 
1,096,884 
l,.33l,323 
1.7.54,897 
2,105,303 


$30,158,714  88,856,386 


Expense 
of  man- 
aacement. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
income 
used 
for  ex- 
penses. 


$293,730j 
479.9,S2| 
648,6811 
821.742 
1,198,982; 
1,678,58  Ij 
l,H18,.-45! 
2,257.9155 
2.879, -'77, 
2,842,606, 


$14,920,091 


Per  cent 
of  sums 
paid  pol- 
icy hold- 
ers used 
for  ex- 
penses. 


.50.25 
56.72 
56.09 
54  43 
55.38 
53  78 
48.40 
49.07 
49.46 
42  40 


Per  cent 
prem- 
ium in- 
come 
paid 
policy 
holders. 


186.25 
220.63 
20l.2l! 
196.32; 
20;d.09! 
196  57i 
165.79, 
169. 6L' I 
164  07i 
135.02 


167.33 


Average 
amount 
insured 
by  each 
policy. 


27.59 
26  79 

28  59 
2S.49 
28.06 
29.02 

29  70 
29  97 
31.13 
32. 9S 


30.32 


$80.30 
84.33 
87.83 
97.52 
109.95 
112.03 
110.62 
106.74 
112.99 
115.34 


$107.51 


I.    CIGAR  MAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
OF  AMERICA. 

This  union  was  organized  in  the  year  1864,  and  had  con- 
nected with  it  September  1,  1891,  291  local  unions.  These 
unions  had,  January  1,  1892,  24,221  members  in  good  standing. 
The  international  union  holds  a  delegate  convention  once  in 
two  years.  Its  sessions  begin  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember. The  officers  of  the  international,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  local  unions,  are  elected  by  the  members  themselves.  The 
method  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  international  is  very 
much  like  that  followed  in  the  choice  of  our  state  governors  or 
national  presidents.     Among  the  cigarmakers,  every  union 
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member  must  vote  for  officers  or  pay  a  fine.  This  popular 
election  of  officers  instead  of  an  election  by  the  delegates 
assembled  in  convention  is  an  innovation  in  American  trade 
unions.  It  marks  the  cigarmakers  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  labor  organizations  in  the  country. 
Not  only  do  the  cigarmakers  elect  all  their  officers  by  vote  of 
all  their  members,  thosR  members  also  decide  all  questions  of 
importance  connected  with  the  order.  All  amendments  to  the 
constitution  or  by-laws  are  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  So, 
also,  are  all  such  subjects  as  the  continued  support  of  strikes 
at  any  point  in  the  domain  of  the  craft.  Thus  are  submitted 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  payment  of  benefits,  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  method  of  conducting  trade  affairs.  The  cigar- 
makers were  the  first  international  trade  union  in  America  to 
adopt  this  referendum  or  decision  of  all  questions  of  importance 
by  a  direct  vote  of  all  concerned.  This  referendum  has,  since 
its  adoption  by  the  cigarmakers,  been  made  use  of  by  several 
other  crafts.  The  popular  election  of  international  officers  is 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle  of  popular  government. 
The  method  of  election  and  the  referendum  mark  the  cigar- 
makers as  one  of  the  most  democratic  bodies  in  existence.  In 
its  system  of  government  is  to  be  found  the  broadest  applica- 
tion of  the  American  ideal  of  the  rule  of  the  majority — the 
regulation  of  common  questions  by  the  vote  of  all  concerned. 

In  judging  such  organizations  as  that  of  the  cigarmakers,  as 
well  as  in  forming  a  conclusion  concerning  the  worth  or  success 
of  a  business  corporation,  account  must  be  taken  of  all  the 
diverse  conditions  under  which  any  given  body  labors.  Thus, 
in  judging  the  cigarmakers,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
occupy  a  field  in  ihe  industrial  W()rld  the  most  difficult  of  all  in 
which  to  achieve  success.  Their  labor  comes  constantly  into 
sharp  competition  with  that  of  the  workers  in  tenement  house 
factories,  or  "sweating  dens."  It  is  also  met  by  the  product  of 
the  cheap  Chinese  labor  that  has  found  a  home  in  our  borders. 
No  other  class  of 'American  toilers  is  forced  to  meet  this  sharp 
and  peculiar  competition  to  the  same  extent.  The  cigarmakers 
in  the  tenement  houses  work  long  hours  at  very  small  compen- 
sation. Manv  of  them  toil  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  and 
even  longer  each  day.  These  workers  do  not  belong  to  the 
union  They  are  unorganized.  Now,  while  these  unorganized 
cigarmakers  thus  labor  long  hours  at  a  very  low  compensation 
for  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the  international  union  toil 
for  only  eight  hours  a  day.  This  eight  hour  work  day  was 
secured  by  them  in  the  :year  1886,  and  h-xs  since  that  time  been 
maintained.  The  product  of  their  toil  is  constantly  sold  in 
competitioi}  with  that  produced  in  the  sweating  dens  and  by 
the  cheap  prison  and  Chinese  labor.  This  fact  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  judging  their  success  in  maintaining  their  eight- 
hour  work  day.  In  another  part  of  this  article  will  be  found  a 
table  showing  the  increase  of  membership  of  the  order  in  the 
past  few  years.  That  increase  marks  the  ability  of  a  body  of 
men  to  maintain  as  well  as  secure  an  eight- hour  work  day  at 
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good  wages  in  the  midst  of  nearly  twice  their  number  of  men 
and  women  working  for  longer  hours  and  for  less  compensa- 
tion. Here  is  a  large  gain,  w^hich  plainly  is  the  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  men  who  enjoy  the  same.  The  maintain- 
ing of  the  eight  hour  day  and  the  scale  of  wages  is  a  busi- 
ness transaction  of  great  import  and  financial  value  to  the 
members  of  this  particular  craft.  The  data  is  not  at  hand 
to  measure  the  exact  financial  value  of  this  achievement  of 
the  cigarmakers.  It  is,  however,  great,  and,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  commercial  world,  justifies  a  much  larger 
outlay  than  is  found  to  have  been  expended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  craft  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  order. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  for  its  members  this  reduced  work 
day  and  advancing  scale  of  wages,  the  Cigarmakers'  Interna- 
tional Union  has  raised  and  distributed  each  year  large  sums  of 
money  as  insurance  benefits  to  its  members.  It  has  published 
a  paper  for  the  instruction  and  information  of  the  craft  in  the 
principles  and  working  of  the  union.  It  has  raised  and  dis- 
bursed money  for  a  number  of  purposes  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  organized  labor  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  special  interests  of  the  cigarmakers.  Now,  while  the 
success  of  the  union,  in  maintaining  its  eight-hour  day  and 
union  scale  of  wages, cannot  be  accurately  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  by  reason  of  the  want  of  the  necessary  data  at  com- 
mand, all  the  facts  about  the  raising  and  disbursement  of  money 
among  the  cigarmakers  for  the  above  mentioned  purposes  are 
readily  accessible.  By  means  of  them  the  value  of  the  organiza- 
tion can  be  accurately  determined  as  an  agency  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  benefit  and  other  business  funds.  Its  economy  of 
management  can  be  exactly  compared  with  that  of  well  known 
business  corporations  selling  the  public  the  same  class  of  ser- 
vice. But  before  that  can  be  done  a -statement  must  first  be 
made  of  the  character  and  amounts  of  those  benefits  granted  by 
the  Cigarmakers'  union  to  its  members. 

The  insurance  benefits  of  the  cigarmakers  are  five  in  num- 
ber. They  are  known  as  the  strike,  sick  or  disability,  death, 
out-of-work,  and  traveling  benefits.  The  first  of  these,  the 
strike  benefit,  is  paid  to  those  members  of  the  union  who  are 
out  of  work  by  reason  of  a  strike  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  organization.  This  benefit  ap- 
plies to  those  suffering  by  lockouts  in  the  same  way.  Members 
out  of  work,  from  either  of  the  above  causes,  receive  a  benefit 
of  |5  a  week  for  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  labor  trouble — 
after  that  time  the  strike  allowance  is  only  |3  a  week,  and  that 
sum  is  continued  until  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  or  the 
strike  is  declared  off.  The  regulations  for  the  giving  of  this 
strike  fund  are  all  framed  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  have  a 
strike  unless  the  cause  is  a  just  one.  A  strike  cannot  be  sup- 
ported for  any  length  of  time  except  by  vote  of  the  24,000  mem- 
bers. They  secure  all  the  facts  in  the  case  by  the  examination  of 
their  paid  agents.    These  agents  report  the  facts  of  the  strike  as 
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they  find  them,  and  on  the  facts  thus  presented  the  members 
vote.  They  decide  whether  the  strike  shall  longer  be  sustained. 
If  they  vote  nay,  no  more  money  of  the  order  can  be  paid  out 
for  the  particular  labor  difficulty. 

Members  who  have  been  in  good  standing  for  not  less  than 
one  year  are  entitled,  in  case  they  become  sick,  to  what  is  called 
a  sick  benefit.  This  is  the  payment  of  |5  a  week  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year.  No  member  is, 
however,  privileged  to  draw  this  benefit  if  he  or  she  has  brought 
on  the  ill- health  by  intemperance,  debauchery  or  other  im- 
moral conduct.  No  member  can  draw  more  than  one  benefit 
at  any  one  time.  Thus,  he  cannot  draw  a  sti'ike  benefit  while 
receiving  a  sick  benefit,  or  the  reverse.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  all  the  other  gratuities  of  the  order.  Members  not 
entitled  to  sick  benefits,  owing  to  their  not  }iaving  been  mem- 
bers for  a  full  year,  are  not  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues 
while  sick.  They  have  four  weeks  in  which  to  pay  those  dues 
after  their  return  to  work  subsequent  to  any  illness. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  who  has  been  such  for  one  year, 
the  sum  of  f  50  is  paid  by  the  Cigarmakers'  union  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  funeral  or  cremation.  This  sum  is 
paid  to  the  nearest  of  kin  of  the  deceased  member.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  member,  who  has  been  such  for  two  consecutive 
years,  the  sum  of  $200  is  paid  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
purposes.  To  the  heirs  of  one  who  has  been  a  member  for  ten 
consecutive  years  is  paid,  at  death,  the  sum  of  |350,  and  to  those 
of  .a  member  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  is  paid,  in  the 
same  way,  |550.  Upon  the  death  of  a  wife,  or  widowed  mother 
depending  upon  him  for  support,  of  any  member  who  has  been 
such  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  sum  of  $40  is  paid  to  the 
member  thus  afflicted. 

A  member  having  paid  weekly  dues  for  a  period  of  one  year 
is  entitled  to  an  out-of-work  benefit  of  $3.00  per  week,  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  day.  A  member  having  received  this 
benefit  for  six  weeks  is  not  entitled  to  the  payment  for  seven 
weeks  thereafter,  and  not  more  than  $72  shall  be  paid  to  any 
one  individual  as  an  out-of-work  benefit  during  any  one  year. 
A  member  losing  his  employment  through  intoxication,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  dishonesty,  or  courting  his  discharge  through 
bad  workmanship  or  otherwise,  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  an 
out-of-work  benefit  for  eight  weeks  thereafter. 

The  foregoing  benefits  are  gifts  or  payments  not  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  union  by  the  recipient.  In  addition  to  them  the 
union  maintains  a  system  of  loans  to  those  members  out  of 
work  in  any  place,  unable  to  secure  occupation  there,  and  de- 
sirous of  traveling  to  gain  work  elsewhere.  The  object  of  this 
loan  is  to  furnish  the  member  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  his 
car  fare  to  the  town  where  he  can  gain  work.  He  can  not  re- 
ceive more  than  sufiicient  to  take  him  to  his  proposed  des- 
tination. Neither  can  he  receive,  at  any  one  time,  more  than 
$12.00,  nor  more  than  $20.00  in  the  aggregate  until  the  first 
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loan  has  been  repaid.  A  member,  to  be  entitled  to  this  loan, 
must  have  been  in  good  standing  continuously  for  at  least  one 
year  preceding.  The  total  amount  loaned  by  the  order  since 
the  establishment  of  this  benefit  was,  January  1,  1892,  1398,- 
395.09.  Of  that  amount  all  had  been  repaid  but  160,764.74. 
Doubtless  some  part  of  these  loans  will  never  be  repaid  owing 
to  the  death  of  a  few  members  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  discharge  their  obligations.  Another  small  part  must  be 
lost  through  members  who  desert  the  union  after  obtaining  the 
loan.  The  total  loss  through  these  causes  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  even  by  the  officers  of  the  union.  It,  however,  is 
small  and  cannot  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  trusted 
out  in  this  way.  This  loss  may  be  considered  as  a  wise  expend- 
iture of  money  since  it  removes  those  who  are  out  of  work 
away  from  the  towns  where  they  might  be  tempted  to  abandon 
the  union  and  assist  in  cutting  prices  and  breaking  down  the 
eight  hour  day  of  the  union  portion  of  the  craft.  The  loan 
takes  the  idle  to  places  where  work  can  be  secured  and  they 
cease  to  be  a  menace  to  the  good  of  the  order. 

These  loans  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  rule 
of  the  international  union  requiring  each  and  every  local  union 
to  maintain  a  free  employment  bureau  to  aid  those  temporarily 
out  of  employment,  to  situations.  The  officers  of  each  local  union 
as  they  visit  the  cigar  shops  in  the  discharge  of  their  other 
official  duties,  collect  all  possible  information  relating  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  craft.  This  information  en- 
ables the  local  employment  bureau  at  once  to  tell  the  idle  mem- 
ber where,  in  his  locality,  work  can  be  obtained.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  always  possible,  in  any  given  place,  for  all  the  local 
craftsmen  to  obtain  employment  at  the  union  scale  of  wages. 
The  idle  member  who  cannot  be  furnished  work  in  his  particu- 
lar locality  is,  under  these  circumstances,  assisted  by  the  infor- 
mation about  his  craft  gathered  by  the  union  from  all  parts  of 
the  land.  This  information  is  summarized  in  the  official  Jour- 
nal. By  means  of  this  knowledge  the  officers  can  readily  di- 
rect the  member  out  of  work  to  the  exact  town  where  employ- 
ment may  be  had.  The  loan  previously  referred  to  furnishes 
the  means  of  traveling  and  the  craftsman  is  aided  to  self-sup- 
porting toil  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  expense  to  him- 
self and  brethren. 

In  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of  this  service  of  the 
union  to  its  members  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  cigarmakers 
follow  a  calling  attended  with  many  uncertainties.  There  is  a 
constant  moving  about  among  the  members.  The  average 
worker  is  temporarily  out  of  a  job  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  a  free  employment  bureau,  as  has  been 
described  above,  he  would  be  forced  to  lose  more  or  less  time 
hunting  for  situations  and  pay  greater  or  less  sums  every  year 
to  employment  agencies  for  the  same  purpose.  The  economy 
and  wisdom  of  the  management  of  the  union  can  then  be 
judged  by  its  expenses  in  maintaining  this  system  of  free 
employment  agencies  for  its  members.    There  is  no  separate 
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account  kept  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  service  of  the 
union.  Its  expenses  are  all  merged  in  the  general  expense  of 
management  of  all  union  affairs.  Those  expenses  are  given  in 
table  D,  for  the  international  union.  In  addition  to  these  the 
great  majority  of  unions  have  trifling  additional  local  expenses. 
The  expenses  of  the  St.  Paul  union,  No.  98,  are,  for  two  years, 
given  in  table  E.  Those  tables  show  that  the  total  average 
expenses  of  the  international  and  local  union  per  member  was,' 
for  the  year  1890,  |3.37,  and  for  the  year  1891,  |4.84.  The 
average  for  the  two  years  was  |4.11.  This  sum  is  less  than 
the  wages  of  a  cigarmaker  for  two  days,  and  is  less  than 
employment  bureaus  would  charge  for  obtaining  a  situation  for 
a  man  three  times.  But  the  union  saves  its  members  by 
this  system  of  employment  agencies  more  than  two  days  w^ork 
on  an  average  each  year.  It  saves  them  more  than  |1. 11  per  year 
in  fees  which  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  expend  to  other 
agencies  for  situations.  The  moneys  used  by  the  unions  in 
expenses  of  management  justify  themselves  upon  this  one  basis 
alone.  The  members  receive  for  them  an  equivalent  in  the 
services  which  the  union  furnishes  in  its  wide  extended  and 
successful  free  employment  agency.  On  this  basis  all  the  other 
benefits  of  the  order  cost  them  nothing  for  management  expen- 
ses. This  is  the  economy  of  the  union  management  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  services  in  maintaining  an  employ 
ment  agency.  But  this  work  is  small  in  comparison  with  its 
management  of  its  system  of  insurance  benefits.  Those  bene- 
fits must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  order.  The  total  receipts, 
which  are  reported  to  the  international  union,  are  given  in 
table  A.  This  table  also  gives  the  resources  of  the  inter- 
national at  the  close  of  every  year  since  1832. 


TABLE  A.   Receipts  and  Resources. 


RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Income. 

Obtained  from  resources. 

Total. 

Contributed  by 
members. 

Received  in 
interest. 

Returned 
loans. 

Taken  from 
reserve  fund. 

1882  .... 

1883  .... 

1884  .... 

1885  .... 

1886  .... 

1887  .... 

1888  .... 

1889  ... 

1890  .... 

1891  .... 

Total. 

$140,746.81 
153,569.80 
287,679  12 
198,869.91 
297,086.38 
241,400.19 
225.125.14 
217,158.95 
312,707.09 
.347,226.25 

$273.79 
780.7] 
1,117.53 
527.32 
796.29 
2.293.95 
3,900.66 
4,692.56 
6,660.89 
8,212.88 

$14,984.65 
24,665.42 
33,176.93 
22,236.74 
30,151.62 
38,273.93 
36,661.49 
41,097.68 
41,904.80 
45,270.63 

$56,704.57 

$156,005.25 
179,016.93 
378,688. 15 
221,633.97 
329,034.29 
281,968.07 
265,687.29 
262,949.19 
361,272.78 
400,709.76 

$2,422,570.64 

$29,256.58 

$328,423.89 

$56,704.57 

$2,836,955.68 
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RESOURCES. 


Loans  outstand- 

Anionnt  cash 

Total  resources 

I  EAK. 

ing  at  clos6  of 

posoui'CBS  at 

til"  tf^l/^ttf* 

year. 

close  of,  year. 

year. 

1882   

$9,951.61 

$85,358.11 

$95,309.72 

1883   

21,030.35 

126,783.30 

147,813.65 

1884   

30,665.70 

70,078.73 

100,744.43 

1885   

35,122.50 

85,511.46 

120,633.96 

1886   

36,806.59 

172,813.25 

209,619.84 

47,813.70 

227,228.24 

275,041.94 

1888  

54,046.96 

239,190.53 

293,237.49 

1889    

56,489.72 

285,136.54 

341,626.26 

1890   

52,499.64 

383,072.87 

435,572.51 

1891  

60,764.74 

421,950.16 

482,714.80 

Total  

$405,191.51 

$■3,097,123.09 

$2,502,314.60 

In  this  statement  of  receipts  under  returned  loans  is  given  an 
account  of  all  traveling  benefits  returned  each  year,  and  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
given  in  the  first  column  of  the  resources.  The  cash  resources 
of  the  order  given  in  the  second  column  are  the  invested  secur- 
ities, cash  in  bank  and  other  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  local  unions.  The  interest  reported  in  the  second  col- 
umn of  income  is  the  money  received  for  the  use  of  these  cash 
resources.  The  money  contributed  by  members  is  derived  from 
all  dues,  assessments,  fines  and  other  collections  from  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  the  returned  loans  given  in  the 
table  and  other  .loans  repaid  from  one  fund  to  another,  sums 
paid  by  one  union  to  another  and  thus  reported  by  two  different 
unions.  The  regular  dues  of  the  cigarmakers  at  present  con- 
sist of  a  weekly  payment  of  twenty-five  cents.  Then  there  is 
a  semi-annual  assessment  of  fifty  cents  for  the  payment  of 
death  or  funeral  losses,  special  assessments  to  pay  the  cost  of 
advertising  the  union  label  in  labor  papers.  These,  with  other 
minor  regular  and  special  assessments,  fines,  initiation  fees, 
and  kindred  collections  make  up  the  income  of  the  order  given 
imder  the  head  of  "contributed  by  members." 

Out  of  these  moneys  and  those  received  in  interest  must  be 
met  all  regular  expenses  of  the  international  and  local  unions, 
and  also  all  appropriations  for  insurance  benefits  and  other  dis- 
bursements. Each  local  union  is  -entitled  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  its  receipts  with  which  to  pay  its  officers,  hall  rent  and 
all  other  expenses  of  management.  If  a  local  union,  for  any 
of  these  purposes,  expends  more  than  the  legal  percentage,  it 
must  make  good  the  resulting  deficit  by  a  special  assessment 
on  its  members.  The  expenses  of  the  average  union  are  all 
met  out  of  the  general  funds,  excepting  as  it  engages  in  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  organized  labor  in  addition 
to  that  required  by  the  constitution.  Most  of  the  unions  do 
thus  work  for  many  additional  purposes.  They  raise  money  for 
the  sick.  They  give  money  to  aid  other  crafts  in  strikes,  and 
in  many  ways  seek  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  members. 
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All  this  costs  money  and  requires  special  collections,  and  also 
necessitates  extra  local  expenses.  These  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  reports  of  the  local  affairs  of  one  of  the  Minnesota 
Cigarmakers'  unions.  In  table  B  is  presented  an  exhibit  of  the 
insurance  and  traveling  benefits  disbursed  by  the  cigarmakers 
in  the  ten  years  ending  January  1, 1892.  The  out-of-work  benefit 
has  not  been  in  force  more  than  two  years.  The  others  have 
been  paid  during  the  whole  of  the  period  given.  The  strike, 
sick,  death  and  out-of-work  benefit  are  grouped  together  as 
'  'benefits  given. "  The  traveling  benefit  being  a  loan,  to  be  re  • 
turned,  is  grouped  with  the  assets  or  resources  of  the  union. 
The  members  have  the  use  of  the  outstanding  Idans,  and  if  the 
amount  of  this  interest  could  be  exactly  determined  it  should 
be  added  to  the  other  benefits  given  to  the  members  of  the 
craft.  So,  also,  should  be  added  any  and  all  portions  of  these 
traveling  loans  not  returned  to  the  common  treasury.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  to  show  how  the  statements  of  table  B  do 
not  fully  exhibit  all  the  benefits  of  the  organization.  At  least 
they  are  not  all  summed  up  in  the  total  of  those  benefits  here- 
with given. 


TABLE  B.   I>rsuKANCE  and  Traveling  Benefits. 


Year. 

Benefits  Given. 

Benefits 
loaned. 

Traveling. 

Total  bene- 
fits given 
and  loaned. 

strike. 

Si3k. 

Death. 

Out  of 
work. 

Total. 

1882.... 
1883.... 
1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.. . . 
1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 

Total. 

$44,850.41 
27,812.13 

143,547.36 
61,087.28 
54,402.61 
13.871.62 
45.303.62 
5.202.52 
18,414.27 
33,531.78 

$17,145.29 
22,2.50.56 
3 1,551.. 50 
29,379.89 
42,225  59 
63.900.88 
58.824.19 
59..519.94 
64  660.47 
87,472,97 

$1,674.25 
2,690  00 
3,920.00 
4,214.00 
4.820.00 
8,850.00 

$63,669.95 

52,752.69 
179,018  86 

94,681.17 
101,448.20 

86,622.50 
125.447.56 

83,897  96 
131.878.24 
180,296.60 

$20,386.64 
37.135.20 
39.632.08 
26,683.54 
31.835.71 
49.281.04 
42.894.75 
43,.540.44 
37  914  72 
53,535 . 73 

$84,056.59 
89.887.89 
218,650.94 
121,364.71 
133.283.91 
135,903.54 
168,342.31 
127,438.40 
169,792.96 
233,832.33 

$1,482,553.58 

19.175  .50 
26.043.00 
38,068.35 

"$22, 760  .'50 
21.223.50 

$448,023.60 

$476,931.28 

$130,774.85 

$43,984.00 

$1,099,713.73 

$382,839.85 

In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  as  insurance  and  traveling  ben- 
efits the  cigarmakers  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  definite 
purposes,  either  to  advance  certain  special  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  craft  as  a  whole,  or  to  promote  the  cause  of 
organized  labor,  or  for  general  charity.  Charity,  in  various 
forms,  calls  for  considerable  sums  of  money  each  year.  These 
disbursements,  authorized  by  the  international  rules  and  paid 
from  the  common  treasury  of  the  order,  are  given  in  table  C, 
together  with  a  statement  of  all  expenses  of  management  and 
an  exhibit  of  the  sums  added  each  year  to  the  reserve  fund,  or 
cash  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  or  invested  in  var- 
ious securities. 
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TABLE  C.  Disbursements. 


Year. 

Benefits 
given. 

Assist  'nee 
to  unions, 

aid  to 
striices.etc 

.Journal . 

Federa- 
tion of 
Labor. 

Labels. 

Total  dis- 
bursed for 
objects  of 
the  union. 

Expen.ses 
agenient. 

Added  to 
reserve 
fund . 

1882 

$63,669.95 

$5,880.70 

$2,802.32 

$350.37 

$1,200.00 

$73,903.34 

$24,5.52.36 

$37,244.95 

1883 

52,752.69 

17,1.50.00 

2,802.32 

350  37 

1.500.00 

74,555.38 

28,481.26 

41,425  19 

1884 

179,018.86 

113.335.00 

3.000.00 

400  00 

2.313.00 

298,066.86 

43,367.30 

1885 

94,681.17 

37,279.00 

3,000.00 

400.00 

2  053.00 

137,413.17 

41,500.82 

15,454.98 

1886 

101,448  20 

33,924.00 

4,062.64 

5:^1.00 

11.26:<.94 

151,229.78 

60,556.85 

87,301.79 

1887 

86,622.50 

4.425.00 

4,062.65 

530.99 

11.032.75 

106,673.89 

74  037.86 

i  54,414.99 

1888 

125.447.56 

9,700.00 

4,095.88 

689.82 

11,426.77 

151,360.03 

67,281.84 

11.962.29 

1889 

83,897  96 

2,190.00 

.  4,095.89 

689  83 

7,867.02 

98,740.70 

74.151.90 

45,946.01 

1890 

131,878.24 

3,850.00 

3,910.40 

1,999.46 

10.575.19 

152.213.29 

73,646.91 

97,936.33 

1891 

180,296.60 

700.00 

3,910.40 

1,999,47 

15,933.39 

202,839.86 

107,590.42 

38,877.19 

T'l. 

$1,099,713.73 

$228,433.70 

$35,742.50 

$7,941.31 

$75,165.06 

$1,446,996.30 

$595,167.52 

$373,859.15 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  amounts  disbursed  for  Journal, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  union  labels  are  given 
only  approximately.  The  first  two  are  given  in  the  biennial 
reports  of  the  secretary.  All  the  other  figures  are  derived  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  finances.  The  financial  years  of  the 
two  reports  do  not  correspond,  the  one  closing  with  the  calendar 
year,  the  othei;  the  first  of  September.  The  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  Journal  for  two  years  is  taken  from  the  secretary's  re- 
port and  divided  by  two  for  the  amount  disbursed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  any  given  year.  So,  also,  are  obtained  the  amounts  paid 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership  of  the  union  has 
been  reported  in  two  different  ways  at  different  periods.  For 
the  last  four  years  only  the  members  in  good  standing  have 
been  reported.  In  previous  years  all  were  reported  whose 
names  were  on  the  books  of  the  order.  The  change  makes  an 
apparent  decrease  in  the  numbers  in  1888,  as  shown  in  table  D, 
and  also  makes  the  expenses  per  member  higher  relatively  in 
the  later  years  than  at  first.  The  expenses  of  management  have 
increased  in  the  ten  years,  but  not  so  much  as  have  the  services 
rendered  by  the  union  to  its  members.  The  expenses  of  man- 
agement are  given  in  table  D.  This  table  also  presents  the 
average  contributions  per  member  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
since  1882.  The  same  average  is  given  for  the  expenses  of 
management,  the  insurance  benefits  paid,  and  also  for  the  total 
moneys  disbursed  for  benefits  and  for  the  good  of  the  order,  or 
to  promote  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 
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TABLE  D.  Expenses  of  Managemen^t  and  Averages. 
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1882    . . 

$4,604.8o 

119,947.50 

.$24,.'^52.36 

11,430 

.402 

$  1.744 

$2  146 

$12,305 

1883.... 

4,147.62 

24,333.64 

28.481,26 

13,214 

.314 

1.842 

2.156 

11.622 

188J .... 

4.834.83 

38,532.47 

43,367.30 

11,871 

407 

3.246 

3.653 

25.076 

1885.... 

3.430.84 

38,069.98 

41,500.82 

12,000 

.286 

3  172 

3.458 

16.572 

i886.... 

5,055.51 

55,501.34 

60,556.85 

24,672 

.205 

2.249 

2.4.54 

12  041 

1887.... 

5,606.36 

68,431.50 

74,037.86 

20,560 

.273 

3.32? 

3.600 

11.738 

1888.... 

8.664.17 

58,617.67 

67,281.84 

17,199 

.503 

3.408 

3.911 

13.089 

1889.... 

7,814.28 

66,337.63 

74,151.91 

17,555 

.445 

3.779 

4.224 

12.370 

1890.... 

7.448.89 

66,198.02 

73,646.91 

24,624 

.302 

2.684 

2.986 

12.699 

1891.... 

7,049.13 

100,541.29 

107,590.42 

24,221 

.291 

4.151 

4.442 

14.336 

Total. 

$58,656.49 

$536,511.04 

$595,167.53 

 1.343 

$2,960 

$3,303 

$14,185 

$6,.573  $8,904  $4,765 


The  last  column  in  this  table  D  presents  an  exhibit  of  the 
average  amounts  expended  in  each  of  the  given  years  by  reason 
of  strikes.  The  figures  given  include  all  sums  paid  as  strike 
benefits,  and  also  all  amounts  given  to  unions  on  strike,  etc. 
The  average  for  the  first  five  years  is  18,177,  and  for  the  last 
five  only  |1,35'3.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  union  is  to  decrease  the  amounts  paid  by  the  or- 
ganization for  strikes.  This  proves  the  truth  of  the  claim  made 
for  the  organization  that  it  seeks  to  lessen  these  labor  disturb- 
ances and  also  that  this  desirable  end  is  advanced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  reserve  fund  such  as  the  cigarmakers  at  pres- 
ent have  at  their  command.  Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  is  this:  The  average  expense  of  management  in- 
creases as  the  strike  disbursements  decrease.  This  tends  to 
show  that  the  effort  of  the  union  is  being  more  and  more 
directed  to  lessen  or  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  success 
of  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  organization  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  amounts  saved  in  strike  expenditures.  This,  for 
the  last  five  years,  averaged  .f6.824  less  than  it  was  for  the 
preceding  five.  This  saving  effected  in  strike  disbursements  is 
more  than  twice  the  average  annual  expenses  of  management 
of  the  union.  Those  expenses  have,  therefore,  been  justified 
twice  over  in  the  saving  effected  in  the  matter  of  strike  ex- 
penditures. But  strikes  represent  a  loss,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  expended  by  a  union  such  as  the  Cigarmakers,  and  given 
in  the  summaries  of  this  report.  Strikes  involve  great  losses 
in  wages  to  the  men  out  of  work.  There  must  have  been  thus 
lost  to  the  cigarmakers  |3  for  every  one  expended  by  the  in- 
ternational union  by  reason  thereof.  In  reducing  the  strike  pay- 
ments, as  much  as  is  shown  by  table  D,  the  Cigarmakers'  union 
must  have  saved  its  members  in  wages  in  preventing  strikes  at 
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least  120  on  an  average.  This,  with  the  saving  in  disburse- 
ments, is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  dues  of  the  order 
of  every  description  twice  over. 

Table  C  shows  an  increase  in  the  amounts  annually  disbursed 
by  reason  of  the  union  label.  This  money  is  employed  in  pur- 
chasing the  labels,  in  advertising  the  same  in  the  public  press, 
and  for  legal  expenses  in  preventing  dishonest  dealers  from 
using  them  without  authority.  In  the  label  agitation  the  union 
seeks  to  keep  before  the  public  the  facts  about  its  struggle  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  its  workers.  This  agita- 
tion and  advertisement  creates  a  demand  for  union  made  cigars, 
and  enables  the  craft  to  maintain  its  eight-hour  day  and  its 
scale  of  wages  in  the  face  of  the  keen  competition  of  the  work- 
ers in  "sweating  dens"  and  other  underpaid  labor.  The  figures 
show  an  increasing  reliance  upon  this  weapon  of  industrial 
propagandism  and  a  decreasing  dependence  upon  the  weapon 
of  industrial  warfare — the  strike.  The  advertising  of  the  label 
is  the  cheaper  and  evidently  the  most  effective  instrument  for 
achieving  success. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  do  not  contain  any  reports  or  esti- 
mates of  local  receipts  and  disbursements  apart  from  those  of 
the  international.  The  disbursements  of  the  international, 
which  have  been  given  in  detail  in  this  report,  are  all  regulated 
by  the  terms  of  its  constitution.  No  benefit  of  any  kind,  and 
no  payment  for  any  purpose,  can  be  made  unless  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  order.  Thus,  the  vari- 
ous unions  are  allowed  to  expend  a  certain  part  of  the  sums 
collected  from  their  members,  in  expenses  of  management, 
such  as  hall  rent,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers.  If  the 
local  unions  expend  more  than  their  per  cent,  for  management, 
or  pay  to  the  sick,  out  of  work,  or  others,  sums  not  definitely 
defined  by  the  constitution,  they  must  raise,  for  that  purpose, 
special  moneys  of  their  own.  There  must  be  great  variation  in 
the  average  amount  of  these  additional  sums  raised  and  ex- 
pended by  the  various  local  unions.  But  with  all  that  vari- 
ation it  is  probable  that  the  local  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  St.  Paul  Union  No.  98  are  fairly  representative  of  those  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  Table  E  gives  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  that  union  for  the  years  1890  and  1891.  The 
money  given  under  receipts  was  obtained  in  part  from  enter- 
tainments, from  special  charitable  contributions  and  assess- 
ments. The  average  number  of  members  in  this  union  was 
about  180. 
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TABLE  E. 


ExTKA.  Receipts  and  Disburse3Ients  of  St.  Paul  Union 
OF  Cigar  MAKERS. 


RECEIPTS. 


1890. 
.$303.00 

$  1.677 


Contributed  by  members  

Average  contribution  per  member  

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Individual  benevolences  and  funerals  $  83.25 

Gifts  to  other  unions   60.00 

Agitation  for  union  label   108.20 

Local  strike  benefits   6.50 

Labor  bulletin  


1891. 
$413.88 

$  2.299 


$68.85 
80.00 
50.00 
8.92 
25.00 


Total. 


Total  disbursed  for  objects  of  the  union  $257.95  $232.80 


Average  disbursed  for  objects  of  the  union.. .  .$   1.433     $    1.288  1.360 


Expenses  of  management  $  67.55      $  69.79 


Average  expenses  per  member  $     .375     $     .387  .381 

From  the  facts  given  in  this  table  E.  it  is  found  that  the  St. 
Paul  union  disbursed,  during  the  two  years  for  expenses  of  man- 
agement, about  20  per  cent,  of  the  extra  sums  collected  by  it 
from  its  members.  The  corresponding  ratio,  for  the  whole 
expenditures  of  the  international  as  found  in  Ihe  other  tables 
is,  for  the  ten  years,  24.56  per  cent.  There  is,  then,  but  a 
trifling  difference  between  the  ratio  of  general  and  special 
extra  local  expenses  to  their  corresponding  contributions  by 
members.  The  percentages  of  expenses,  etc.,  given  in  table 
F.  for  the  international,  therefore,  doubtless,  quite  well  repre- 
sent the  ratios  for  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
order.  The  error,  if  any,  is  without  doubt  against  the  union. 
The  true  figures  would  show  better  for  the  organization  than 
those  given. 

TABLE  F.  Ratio  of  Expenses  to  Income,  Etc. 


Year. 

Percentages    of  ex- 
penses to  contributed 
by  members. 

Percentages    of  ex- 
penses to  insurance 
benefits  paid. 

Percentages    of  ex- 
penses to   paid  for 
ob.iects  of  tiie  union. 

Percentages  of  insur- 
ance benefits  to  con- 
tributed by  members. 

Percentages   of  paid 
for  ob.iects  of  union 
to  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  members. 

1882  

17.44 

38.56 

33.22 

43.24 

52.50 

1883   

18.55 

54.00 

38.20 

34.34 

47.99 

1884  

15.07 

24.22 

14.55 

62.23 

103.61 

1885  

20.87 

43.83 

30.20 

47.61 

69.10 

1886  

20.39 

59.69 

40.04 

38.15 

50.90 

1887  

30.67 

85.47 

69.41 

35.88 

44.18 

1888  

29.88 

53.63 

44.45 

51.28 

67.23 

1889  

34.09 

88.36 

75.09 

38.63 

45.47 

1890  

23.55 

55.84 

48.39 

42.17 

48.67 

1891  

30.99 

59.67 

53.40 

51.98 

58.41 

Total  

24.56 

54.11 

41.13 

45.38 

59.73 
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The  analyses  given  on  preceding  pages  show  how  the  cigar- 
makers'  expenses  of  management  are  justified  in  several  ways. 
They  aid  the  members  of  the  union  in  maintaining  their  eight - 
hour  day  and  their  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages.  They 
return  to  the  members  an  equivalent  in  the  results  achieved  for 
them  by  the  successful  employment  bureau  of  the  order.  They 
are  also  justified  in  the  lessening  sums  lost  to  them  as  the  result 
of  strikes  and  kindred  labor  disturbances.  Table  F  enables  a 
person  to  compare  the  Cigarmakers'  International  with  insur 
ance  corporations  or  other  organizations  for  selling  any  of  the 
insurance  benefits  managed  by  this  union.  In  that  table  is 
found  an  exhibit  of  the  percentages  of  the  sums  contributed 
each  year  by  the  members,  which  were  expended  in  expenses 
of  management,  paid  out  for  insurance  benefits,  or  for  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  members  are  associated  together.  Other 
exhibits  show  the  percentages  of  expenses  of  management  to 
the  sums  disbursed  for  insurance  benefits  and  for  the  objects 
of  the  organization.  Later,  these  percentages,  with  similar 
ones  from  other  trade  unions,  will  be  compared  with  companies 
transacting  an  industrial  life  insurance.  In  that  way  it  will  be 
ascertained  whether  the  members  of  these  unions  lose  or  save 
money  by  managing  these  insurance  benefits  of  their  order. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  how  the  cigarmakers  have  a  re- 
serve fund  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  million  dollars.  The  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  union  must  be  judged  in  part  by  the  safe- 
guards thrown  around  this  fund  for  its  safe  keeping.  This 
fund  is  divided  among  the  various  subordinate  unions  propor- 
tioned to  their  membership.  Each  union  has  in  its  keeping  a 
sum  of  about  nine  or  ten  dollars  for  each  of  its  members.  The 
rules  of  the  union  require  this  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  for 
safe  keeping,  and  no  portion  of  it  can  be  drawn  except  on  the 
order  of  three  of  its  officers.  To  lose  any  of  it,  these  three  offic- 
ers must  either  conspire  to  do  wrong  or  they  must  ail  be  diso- 
bedient of  the  rules  in  the  interest  of  the  dishonest  one  of  their 
number.  In  addition  to  this  precaution  or  check  upon  the  treas- 
urer, the  officers  handling  the  money  all  have  to  give  bonds  for 
the  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  their  duties.  In  this  way 
no  great  amount  of  the  money  of  the  union  can  at  any  one  time 
be  endangered  by  the  dishonesty  or  incompetence  of  any  one 
person.  These  precautions,  as  wqII  as  the  other  facts  about 
their  financial  management,  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  business 
sagacity  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  They 
show  how  one  large  body  of  the  toilers  at  least  are  able  to 
wisely  direct  their  common  affairs. 

Before  comparing  the  exhibits  of  the  business  of  the  cigar- 
makers, as  given  in  the  six  foregoing  tables,  with  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  this 
fact  should  be  noted.  The  tables  for  the  cigarmakers  and  sim- 
ilar ones  for  the  other  unions,  here  passed  in  review,  include 
in  what  is  given  under  the  head  of  "expenses  of  management" 
and  "costs  of  administration''  more  or  less  of  moneys  disbursed 
for  other  objects  not  included  in  the  expenses  of  the  Pruden- 
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tial  or  any  other  insurance  company  introduced,  by  way  of  com- 
parison. Hence,  there  is  an  element  of  error  in  all  the  compari- 
sons made  in  this  part  of  the  report  Ln  all  cases  those  errors 
are  detrimental  to  the  trade  unions  compared.  The  errors  are 
unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  the  accounts  of  the  unions.  The 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  several  unions  and  credit 
given  in  each  case  for  a  better  showing  than  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

The  International  Union  has  in  affiliation  with  it  in  Minnesota 
the  following  local  unions  with  the  membership  January  1. 
1892,  given  after  the  name  of  the  towns  in  which  the  subordinate 
unions  are  located:  St.  Paul  162,  Minneapolis  66,  Duluth  27, 
St.  Cloud  27,  Austin  21,  and  Winona  9. 

The  percentage  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  policy  holders  of  the 
Prudential  as  premiums,  which  was  used  for  expenses  of  man- 
agement, was  49.  The  corresponding  for  the  cigarmakers  was 
24.  These  figures  are  for  the  business  of  ten  years.  For  that 
ten  years,  for  every  dollar  paid  to  or  for  policy  holders  as 
death  benefits  by  the  Prudential,  that  company  disbursed  11.67 
for  expenses  of  administration.  The  corresponding  expense 
of  the  cigarmakers  was  only  41  cents.  The  Cigarmakers  union 
thus  administers  its  insurance  features  and  other  business  affairs 
for  one-fourth  the  relative  cost  of  expenses  of  the  Prudential. 
The  saving  thus  affected  by  the  trade  union  by  reason  of  this 
small  ratio  of  expense  account  was,  for  its  business  in  the  year 
1891,  over  -tl65,000.  That  is,  if  the  cigarmakers  had  conducted 
its  business  with  the  same  expense  of  management  with  this 
business  corporation  its  members  would,  to  secure  their  pres- 
ent benefits,  have  been  obliged  to  pay  that  sum  in  addition  to 
what  they  did  in  that  year.  This  saving  amounted  to  nearly 
17.00  per  member  of  the  order. 

That  sum,  saved  by  the  management  of  the  cigarmakers,  as 
compared  with  that  of  this  one  of  its  business  rivals,  was  equal 
to  the  amount  disbursed  for  their  sick,  death  and  out-of-work 
benefits.  It  was  also  the  equivalent  of  the  sums  actually  paid 
for  expenses  of  administration  and  all  disbursed  for  strikes, 
printing  the  Journal,  costs  of  the  labels,  etc.  That  was  the 
saving  actually  effected  by  the  cigarmakers  for  their  members. 

If  the  Prudential  had  transacted  its  business  on  the  same 
margin  for  expenses  as  tUp  cigarmakers,  there  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  policy  holders  of  that  company,  in  the  year 
1891,  the  princely  sum  of  $1, 700, 000.  That  is  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  all  that  the  workmen  in  Homestead,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  and  vi- 
cinity lost  prior  to  November  1,  1892,  by  reason  of  the  great 
strikes  which  originated  at  Homestead  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. If  the  affairs  of  the  Prudential,  Metropolitan,  Germania, 
and  John  Hancock,  the  four  companies  doing  an  "industrial" 
business  in  the  United  States,  were  all  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  economical  basis,  the  saving  eifected  over  the  present 
administration  would  amount  to  over  $5,000,000  in  the  year 
1891.  This  is  a  sum  greater  than  the  loss  to  employers  and 
employes  in  the  United  States  by  the  strikes  of  that  year.  If 
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strikes  are  to  be  deplored  and  avoided  whenever  possible,  this 
large  relative  cost  of  managing  "industrial"  life  insurance  by 
the  business  corporations  should  call  for  remark,  and  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  this  trade  union  commended. 

Strikes  occur  only  rarely.  They  attract  attention  as  large 
conflagrations  by  the  glare  and  smoke  and  noise  which  they 
occasion.  The  unions  are  frequently  placed  in  that  glare  and 
din,  and  that  side  of  their  activity  has  most  attracted  popular 
attention.  But  the  business  activities  of  the  unions,  their  ad- 
ministration of  their  benefits  and  charities,  are  all  conducted  in 
quiet.  Thej^  attract  no  man's  attention.  That  business  manage- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  cigarmakers,  lessens  strikes  and  pays 
for  its  costs  in  that  way  in  a  two-fold  manner.  That  union 
also  saves  its  members  several  times  its  costs  in  its  quiet  work 
of  securing  them  employment.  And  the  foregoing  comparisons 
indicate  that  the  union,  in  the  same  unobtrusive  manner,  dis- 
penses industrial  insurance  and  other  benefits  with  a  saving 
which  balances  all  strike  expenses  and  all  other  disburse- 
ments growing  out  of  the  application  of  union  principles.  Here 
is  a  saving  far  in  excess  of  the  loss  which  attracts  popular  at- 
tention. The  union  should  have  the  credit  for  this  side  of  its 
activities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  saving  effected  by  the  Cigar - 
makers  union  for  its  members  may  best  be  stated  by  showing 
how  that  saving  affects  its  average  member.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  it  amounts  to  an  average  saving  of  about 
$7.00  a  member  as  compared  with  the  business  corporations 
writing  industrial  insurance.  The  average  expenditures  of 
the  individual  cigarmaker,  by  reason  of  his  union,  is  about  30 
cents  a  week.  A  weekly  payment  of  that  sum  made  to  the 
Prudential  or  one  of  the  other  three  companies  already  named 
will,  for  a  man  21  years  of  age,  insure  him,  in  the  event  of 
death,  for  the  amount  of  |550.  If  paid  to  the  Cigarmakers 
union  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  it  will  insure  him  for  the 
same  amount  in  the  same  contingency.  In  addition  that  pay- 
ment will,  for  all  the  years  in  which  he  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  with  the  union,  guarantee  him  the  weekly  sick,  death 
and  out-of-work  benefits  already  described.  It  gives  him  the 
use  of  the  free  employment  bureau  of  his  craft,  famishes  him 
with  his  Journal  monthly,  gives  him  the  use  of  loans  without 
interest,  and  aids  him  in  maintaining  an  eight  hour  day  with 
,  relatively  high  w^ages  without  any  additional  expenditures. 
This  is  also  done  with  a  large  degree  of  safety.  The  union 
has  paid  its  bills  in  the  past  few  years  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  larger  per  member  than  that 
of  most  of  these  corporations  w^riting  industrial  insurance. 
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11.    DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHEN  TYPOGRA.PHIA. 

(GERMAN-AMERICAN  PRINTERS.  ) 

This  is  an  organization  of  the  German  printers  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  call- 
ing, and  for  the  regulation  and  the  advancement  of  their  wages. 
The  basis  of  their  present  constitution  was  adopted  July  2, 
1888.  January  1,  1891,  the  organization  had  22  local  unions, 
or  Typographia,  with  a  membership  of  1,350.  Of  this  number 
1,142  were  entitled  to  receive  full  benefits.  This  organization 
strives  to  support  and  protect  its  members  in  nearly  all  the 
manifold  exigencies  of  the  life  of  a  workingman.  It  seeks 
to  advance  wages,  to  maintain  a  short  work  day  of  eight 
hours,  and  to  furnish  regular  and  continuous  employment, 
In  all  of  these  ends  or  aims  it  is  eminently  successful.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  organizations  which  has  secured  and  main- 
tained for  its  members  the  eight  hour  day.  Other  printers  in 
the  United  States  work,  as  a  rule,  ten  hours  for  a  day's  toil. 
The  members  of  the  Tpyographia  are  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Not  only  do  they  maintain  for  themselves  the  eight  hour  day, 
but  they  have,  for  the  past  few  years,  been  able  to  obtain  sub- 
stantially the  same  for  their  labor  in  a  given  day  as  the  great 
body  of  American  printers.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization. 

To  aid  its  members  in  securing  continuous  occupation  the 
Typhographia,  in  reality,  maintains  a  free  employment  agency 
wherever  it  has  a  local  union.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  where 
the  organization  is  weak  the  officers  have,  as  one  of  their 
duties,  to  aid  their  fellow-craftsmen  to  secure  employment. 
They  have  reports  of  the  trade  in  all  the  houses  employing 
German  printers  in  their  own  and  other  towns,  and  hence  can 
wisely  advise  in  relation  to  employment.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Typographia,  in  New  York  city,  and  some  few  large 
towns,  maintains  an  office  to  facilitate  this  business  feature  of 
their  order.  To  this  office  all  members  of  the  organization 
looking  for  a  job  at  once  apply.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
one  in  charge  to  gather  all  the  information  usually  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an  intelligence  office.  If  the  demand  for  printers  is 
brisk,  the  local  office  may  be  able  to  secure  work  for  the  idle 
brother  at  once.  If  the  situation  is  otherwise,  if  business  is 
dull,  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  Typographia  can  secure 
the  needed  employment  for  the  member.  If,  however,  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  the  man  is  still  idle,  he  is  entitled  to  an  out- 
of-work  benefit  of  ^6.00  a  week.  He  cannot,  however,  draw 
more  than  130.00  at  any  one  time,  nor  more  than  ^80.00  in  a 
given  year.  To  be  entitled  to  this  out-of-work  benefit  a  person 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  organization  for  at  least  one 
year.  Further,  his  want  of  employment  must  not  be  due  to 
faults  of  his  own,  as  drunkenness  or  other  qualities  unfitting  a 
man  for  successful  work. 
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A  member  in  good  standing  and  taken  sick  and  continuing  so 
for  more  than  one  week  is  entitled  to  a  sick  benefit  of  16.00  a 
week  during  his  inability  to  labor  by  reason  of  his  ill  health. 
If  his  sickness  is  of  continued  duration  he  receives  aid  at  the 
rate  of  |6.00  a  week  until  he  has  been  paid  a  total  sick  benefit 
of  1300.  After  that  time  he  is  entitled  to  a  weekly  benefit  of 
13.00  during  his  disability.  During  sickness  members  are  also 
excused  from  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  assessments  to  the 
order. 

To  receive  all  the  above  described  allowances  in  sickness  a 
member  must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  ill,  a 
member  in  good  standing  and  also  one  entitled  to  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  order.  He  must  likewise  have  been  a  member  in 
regular  standing  for  at  least  six  months.  To  be  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  order,  a  person  must  have  joined  it  before 
attaining  the  age  of  fifty  years.  He  must  likewise  present  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  in  good  health.  If  over  fifty 
years  of  age  at  initiation,  or  unable  to  secure  this  medical  cer- 
tificate, he  is  admitted  to  membership,  but  not  to  full  sick  ben- 
efits. Such  a  person  must  have  been  a  member  for  two  years 
before  privileged  to  draw  any  sick  benefit,  and  then  only  ^3.00 
a  week  instead  of  the  16.00  ol  the  full  beneficiary.  After  one 
of  this  class  of  members  has  received  his  sick  benefit  of  13.00 
a  week  until  |200  has  been  paid  him,  the  sick  allowance  is  re- 
duced to  12.00  a  week.  This  latter  sum  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  disability. 

When  a  person  dies  who  has  been  a  member  in  good  standing 
for  six  months,  his  next  of  kin  receive  |50  as  a  death  benefit  to 
pay  funeral  and  burial  expenses.  For  those  who  have  been 
in  good  standing  for  a  year,  this  death  benefit  is  f  100.  For 
those  of  two  years  standing,  it  is  $200.  If  the  wife  of  a  member 
in  good  standing  dies,  the  husband  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  same  fund  the  sum  of  |50  to  pay  her  funeral  expenses.  To 
be  entitled  to  this  sum  from  the  Typographia  a  man  must  have 
been  a  member  in  good  standing  for  at  least  one  year. 

To  members  out  of  work  and  desiring  to  travel  to  another 
town  to  secure  the  same,  are  paid  traveling  benefits.  These  are, 
like  the  other  benefits,  gifts  to  the  deserving  brother  craftsman. 
They  are  to  aid  him  in  reaching  the  town  where  he  can  secure 
the  occupation  which  he  desires.  To  that  end  he  is  entitled  to 
a  gift  of  two  cents  a  mile  for  the  first  200  miles  to  be  traveled, 
one  cent  a  mile  for  the  next  thousand  miles,  and  thereafter  one- 
half  cent  a  mile  for  the  distance  to  be  traveled.  No  member 
can,  however,  receive  at  any  one  time  more  than  the  sum  of 
|20  in  this  way.  To  receive  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  traveling 
benefit  a  person  must  have  been  a  member  in  good  standing  for 
at  least  three  months. 

During  the  continuance  of  strikes,  which  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Typographia,  and  also  during  lockouts,  the  mem- 
bers thrown  out  of  employment  by  these  labor  disturbances 
are  entitled  to  a  strike  benefit  of  $7  a  week  for  all  the  time  lost 
by  them  as  the  result  of  the  strike  or  lockout. 
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The  Typographia  issues  a  monthly  publication  in  the  interest 
of  the  craft.  The  expense  for  this  is  met  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  union.  This  publication  is  called  the  Buchdrucker- Zeitung . 
The  Typographia  also  issues  a  semi-annual  report  of  member- 
ship and  finances.  This  is  printed  in  the  best  style  of  the 
printers'  art.  To  raise  the  moneys  needed  to  maintain  the  em- 
ployment bureau  and  all  the  five  benefits  aforementioned,  the 
members  of  the  Typographia  pay  the  following  dues.  At 
entrance  into  the  order  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of  $8.  Mem- 
bers m  full  benefit  have  to  pay  therefor  a  weekly  due  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  Those  joining  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  those  not 
able  at  entrance  to  furnish  the  needed  medical  certificate  for 
full  benefit,  pay  weekly  dues  of  twenty  cents  instead  of  the 
twenty-five  of  the  majority.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
member  there  is  levied  upon  all  an  assessment  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  according  to  the  state  of  the  treasury  of 
the  order. 

The  aforementioned  money  goes  into  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Typographia  and  is  divided  into  two  portions.  One  is 
known  as  the  moneys  of  the  Bundeskasse.  It  is  the  fund  under 
the  direct  control  or  disposal  of  the  supreme  officers  of  the 
order.  Out  of  it  is  paid  the  cost  of  printing  the  Buchdrucker - 
Zeitung,  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  supreme  officers 
and  other  allied  expenses.  This  money  is  kept  in  the  hands  or 
under  the  control  of  the  supreme  treasurer.  The  balance  of 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  dues  and  assessments,  already 
mentioned,  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  22 
local  unions,  and  is  expended  by  them  for  the  payment  of  the 
five  benefits  of  the  Typographia  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tering the  same. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Typographia  or  Grand  Union 
contain  an  exhibit  of  all  moneys  received  from  these  dues  and 
assessments  and  the  disbursements  of  the  same,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  or  local  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dues  and  assessments,  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Union,  the  various  local  unions  or  Typo- 
graphia levy  local  assessments  upon  their  members  for  the 
means  whereby  to  pay  all  needed  local  expenses. 

The  Typographia  is  represented  in  Minnesota  by  one  local 
organization.  Its  members  reside  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  were,  January  1,  1891,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber. This  organization  is  known  as  Typographia  No.  13,  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. 

The  Deutsch-Arnerikanisclien  TypograpJiia  from  July  1,  1884,  to 
December  31,.  1890,  in  the  first  six  and  one  half  years  of  the 
organization,  in  the  management  of  its  system  of  benefits  and 
agencies,  received  and  disbursed  money  as  follows  : 
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Total  receipts   $92,247.15 

Disbursements. 
Grand  Union  clues  and  local  expense  of  manage- 
ment  $17,493.50 

Strike,  out-of-work  and  traveling  benefits,   $32,044.65 

Sick  benefits   24,750.65 

Death  benefits   12,493.25 

Total  paid  back  to  members   $69,757.50 

Total  disbursements   $87,251 .05 

Balance  unexpended   $4,996.10 


In  the  foregoing  statement,  under  the  head  "Grand  Union 
Dues  and  Local  Expense  of  Management,"  is  included  what 
the  order  speaks  of  as  Bundesbeitraege  und  Verivaltung.  The 
Bundesbeitraege  or  Grand  Union  dues  are,  as  a  rule,  not  all 
expended.  In  fact  there  was  a  balance  of  the  fund  created  by 
those  dues  which  was  still  on  hand  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  statement.  Considering  it,  however,  as 
all  disbursed  in  the  expense  of  management,  the  Grand  Union 
dues  and  the  Verivaltungs-Ausgaben,  or  expense  of  local  super- 
vision, is  found  to  be,  as  stated,  117,493.50.  This  is  18.96  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  contributed  by  the  members.  This  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  publishing  the  monthly  paper  of  the  order, 
the  Buchdrucker-Zeitung,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  officers 
of  the  Typographia,  and  other  expenses  of  the  same  body. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  supervision  in  the  local  Typo- 
graphia, which  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  management  of 
the  order  as  a  whole,  $69,757.50  were  returned  to  or  distrib- 
uted among  the  members  in  the  form  of  the  five  benefits  of  the 
order.  This  is  75.62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  contributed  by 
the  members  to  the  order.  The  expense  of  management  was 
24.93  per  cent,  of  the  benefits  paid  to  the  members. 

For  the  year  1891  more  complete  statements  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  have  been  secured  than  for  the  preceding  years 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  grand  treasury  {Bun- 


deskasse,)  were  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1891   $1,290.06 

Dues  from  local  Typograpfiia,  etc   3,246.92 


Total  •   $4,536.66 

Disbursements. 

Publishing  the  Buchdrucker-Zeitung   $1,122.25 

Other  printing   290  50 

Agitation   165.00 

Salaries  of  officers. .. .    687.00 

Delegate  to  American  Federation  of  Labor   116.80 

Dues  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor   29.75 

Miscellaneous  expense  of  management   168.90 


Total  expense  of  general  administration...  $2,540.25 
Transferred  to  general  fund  (Allgeneine  Kasse)   550.00 


Total  disbursements   $3,190.25 


Balance  in  Bundeskasse,  January  1,  1892   $1,346.73 
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Of  the  money  remaining  in  the  Bundeskasse  or  supreme 
treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1891,  $1,000  was  loaned 
to  the  general  fund  {Allgemeine  Kasse,)  the  balance  was  de- 
posited in  the  bank  or  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
treasurer. 

Of  the  general  funds  of  the  order,  the  moneys  paid  into  the 
local  treasuries  and  administered  for  the  good  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Typographia,  a  statement  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  Allgemeine  for  the  year  1891. 

Jan.  June 

Contributed  by  members.  to  June.       to  Jan.  Year. 

Regular  dues   $7,417.75     $7,375.20  $14,792.95 

Back  dues   885.45         957.70  1,843.15 

Initiation  fees   218.00         211.90  429.90 

Death  assessments   1,724.65       2,827.25  4,551.90 

Returned  benefits   9.00    9.00 


Total  contributed  by  members   $10,254.85  $12,372.05  $21,626.90 

DISBURSED. 

Sick  benefits   $3,508.08  $3,229.45  $6,737.53 

Out-of-work  benefits   2,119.90  3,483.00  5,602.90 

Strike  benefits   941.69  1.127.61  2.069.30 

Traveling  benefits   327.94  '428.26  756.20 

Death  benefits   1,750.00  1,751.70  3,501.70 


Total  paid  for  benefits   $8,647.61  $10,020.02  $18,667.63 

Dues  paid  to  Typographia  (Bundes- 
kasse)   1,602.50  1,549.85  3,152.35 

Local  administrative  expense   605.60  635.53  1,240.93 


Total  disbursements   $10,855.71    $12,205.20  $23,060.91 

By  the  foregoing  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disburse- 
ments from  this  fund  exceeded  the  receipts  for  the  year.  The 
difference  was  drawn  from  the  funds  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  After  meeting  this  difference  there  was  left  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  local  unions,  to  the  credit  of  this  fund,  the 
sum  of  16,581.33.  The  excess  of  disbursements  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  was  caused  by  the  extra  sick  and  death 
benefits  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
"grip"  or  influenza  of  the  period. 

The  disbursements  from  the  Bundeskasse  und  Allegeinekasse, 
other  than  for  benefits,  were  for  the  year  as  follows: 

For  publishing  the  Buchdrucker-Zeitung   $1, 122 . 25 

American  Federation  of  Labor   222.55 

Labor  agitation   165.00 

Total  for  general  objects  of  the  union   1,519.80 

Disbursed  in  insurance  benefits   18,667.63 

Total  benefits  and  for  objects  of  the  union   20,187.43 

Disbursed  in  general  administration  expenses   1,020.45 

Disbursed  in  local  administrative  expenses   1,240.43 

Total  expenses  of  adm i  nistration   2,261 . 38 

The  average  amount  contributed  per  member  was,  for  the 
year,  115.28.  The  average  amount  disbursed  in  insurance  bene- 
fits was  ^13.88,  and  this,  with  the  sums  expended  for  the 
general  objects  of  the  union,  was  $14.67.    The  administration 
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expenses  were  11.67  per  member.  These  expenses  were  10.46 
percent,  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  members;  12.11  per 
cent,  of  the  insurance  benefits  paid,  and  11.20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  paid  for  the  insurance  benefits  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  purposes  of  the  union.  The  insurance 
benefits  were  86.32  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the 
members,  and  those  benefits,  together  with  the  sums  expended 
for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  union,  make  up  93.35  per  cent, 
of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  members. 

In  addition  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  two 
funds  of  the  Typographia  already  given  are  the  funds  collected 
to  pay  the  purely  local  extra  expenses  of  the  several  unions  or 
local  Typographia.  These  expenditures,  as  with  all  other  trade 
unions,  vary  with  the  local  body.  The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  two  of  these  local  bodies  among  the  German  printers 
have  been  obtained.  Typographia  No.  7,  in  New  York  city,  is 
the  largest  local  organization  in  the  craft.  It  numbered  356  mem- 
bers on  the  first  of  January,  1892.  The  local  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  this  Typographia  were,  for  the  year  1891,  as 
follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Contributed  by  members  in  dues,  etc     $2, 521.]  2 

Donation  of  rent   30.48 

Borrowed  from   the  general  treasury  {Bundes- 

kasse)   390.66 


Total  receipts   $2,942.26 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dues  to  International  Typographical  Union   $620.90 

Gifts  to  members  out  of  work     178.15 

Rent  for  intelligence  bureau   96.00 

Gifts  to  other  labor  organizations   271 .45 

Delegates  to  conventions,  trade  assemblies,  etc. .  267.50 

For  strike  and  sick  support  of  members   52.00 


Total  for  objects  of  the  union   $1,486.00 


Paid  for  officers'  salaries  and  expenses   $478.50 

Committees' salaries  and  expenses   518.70 

Miscellaneous  expenses   589.14 


Total  expenses  of  administration   $1,586.34 

Total  disbursements  of  local  funds   $3,072.34 


In  this  union  the  disbursements  were  greater  than  the  sums 
raised  from  the  members.  The  difference  was  supplied  by  a 
loan  from  the  treasury  of  the  general  body,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  money  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  average  amount  raised  among  the  members  for 
these  extra  local  disbursements  was  S8.35  a  member.  The 
average  amount  disbursed  in  expense  of  management  was  .^.46, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  organized  labor  |4. 17. 
If  these  averages  are  added  to  the  corresponding  averages  ob- 
tained from  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphia, we  have,  for  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
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the  international  and  local  No.  7,  the  following:  Average 
contribution  per  member,  122.36;  average  disbursement  for  ex 
penses  of  administration,  $6.13;  and  for  insurance  benefits  and 
for  advancing  the  good  of  the  order,  |19.11.  The  expenses 
were  27.41  percent,  of  the  contributions  and  32.07  percent,  of 
the  amounts  paid  for  insurance  benefits  and  expended  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  organized  labor.  These  latter  sums  were 
85.46  percent,  of  the  amounts  raised  by  the  members  in  addi- 
tion to  their  dues  in  the  International  Typographia. 

The  average  insurance  benefit  given  by  the  Typographia 
was,  for  the  year  1891,  $13.88  per  member,  while  that  for  the 
cigarmakers  was,  for  the  same  year,  17.44.  The  difference 
here  found  in  the  insurance  benefits  explains  the  extra  cost  of 
his  union  to  the  German  printer  as  compared  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  cigarmakers.  The  amounts  disbursed  by  the 
German  printers  for  insurance  benefits  are  larger  than  for  the 
cigarmakers,  since  they  make  their  traveling  benefit  a  free 
gift  and  not  a  loan,  as  does  the  latter  organization.  Then  the 
sick,  strike  and  all  other  insurance  benefits  among  the  printers 
average  higher  than  with  this  fellow  association  of  craftsmen. 
The  large  benefits  call  for  large  dues  from  the  members  since 
men,  in  this  busy  matter  of  fact  world,  obtain  just  what  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  local  expenses 
of  the  New  York  Typographia  are  for  this  same  reason  large. 
That  union  strives  to  aid  its  members  in  so  many  ways.  Its 
very  efficient  free  employment  agency  saves  its  members  on  an 
average  more  than  the  |6. 13,  which  are  the  total  administra- 
tion expenses  of  a  member  in  that  city.  Workmen  who  have 
been  swindled,  as  so  many  of  them  have  been  by  employment 
agencies,  or  who  have  tramped  the  streets  of  a  great  city  in 
search  of  work,  will  not  call  the  money  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  agency  as  the  New  York  Typographia  badly 
invested. 

Typographia  No.  13  (St.  Paul- Minneapolis)  had,  in  the  year 
1891,  an  average  of  25  members.  In  addition  to  the  sums  in- 
cluded in  the  reports  of  the  International  Typographia,  this 
local.  No.  13,  raised,  in  that  year,  $90.57  and  disbursed  $134.15. 
Its  extra  receipts  were  made  up  of  $55.75  obtained  from  assess- 
ments, $3.75  from'  fines,  $18.57  from  interest,  and  $12.50  from 
Contributions.  Of  its  extra  disbursements,  office  expenses 
called  for  $44. 55  ;  gifts  to  other  unions,  $5  ;  dues  of  trade  and 
labor  assemblies,  $12  ;  strike  benefits,  $20,  and  sundries,  $52.70. 

In  the  year  1890  the  amount  of  these  local  receipts  was 
$140.40,  and  of  the  disbursements,  $119.50.  The  average  an- 
nual local  contribution  for  each  of  these  two  years  was  $5. 07  a 
member.  The  same  contribution  for  the  members  of  Typo- 
graphia No.  7,  for  1891,  was  $8.35.  Adding  this  average  of 
15.07  to  the  average  sums  reported  by  the  general  organiza- 
tion for  1891  we  have,  as  the  probable  or  approximate  contri- 
bution of  the  members  of  the  smaller  unions  of  this  body,  the 
sum  of  $20.35.  In  the  statements  of  disbursements  for  Typo- 
graphia No.  13  152. 70  were  included  under  the  head  of  sundries. 
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Some  portions  of  that  sum  were  used  for  the  advancement  of 
the  objects  of  the  order  and  other  parts  went  to  m.eet  the  ex- 
penses of  management.  The  data  is  not  given,  therefore, 
which  permits  an  exact  calculation  of  the  percentages  of  in- 
come used  in  management  expenses.  The  general  information 
obtained  shows,  however,  that  the  extra  local  expenses  were 
relatively  smaller  than  in  Typographia  No.  7,  owing  to  the 
lesser  needs  of  such  expenses  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger 
city.  The  true  ratio  of  expense  to  income  would,  if  ascer- 
tained, show  relatively  a  more  economical  management  than  is 
presented  by  the  ratios  previously  deduced  from  the  other  re- 
ports of  the  order. 

The  Typographia  has  the  same  admirable  system  of  guard- 
ing its  reserve  funds  from  loss  which  is  employed  by  the 
cigarmakers,  and  mention  of  which  has  already  been  made  at 
length  under  that  order. 

The  financial  exhibit  of  the  Deutch-Amerikanishen  Typo- 
graphia presents,  when  compared  with  those  of  business  cor- 
porations, a  still  better  showing,  in  some  respects,  than  does 
that  of  the  cigarmakers'  union.  In  some  other  respects  it 
varies  the  other  way.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  expenses  of 
management  to  the  sums  contributed  by  the  members  is  greater 
with  the  printers  than  the  cigarmakers,  while  the  percent- 
age of  those  expenses  to  the  amounts  disbursed  for  the  ob- 
jects of  the  order,  are  smaller  with  the  printers.  The  explan- 
ation of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  cigarmakers  pay  smaller  average  death  and  other  benefits 
and  accumulate  a  relatively  larger  reserve  fund.  In  the  case 
of  the  most  expensive  local  Typographia  (No.  7  of  New  York 
city)  the  percentage  of  all  expenses  of  management,  general 
and  local,  to  the  sums  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  order, 
was,  for  the  year  1891,  32.07.  This  was  one-fourth  of  the  same 
percentage  of  the  Prudential  for  the  same  year,  (135.02)  and 
one-fifth  of  that  of  that  company  for  ten  years  (167.33).  If 
account  is  taken  only  of  the  business  transactions  reported  by 
the  International  Typographia  the  showing  is  still  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  printers.  That  percentage  was  11.20,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  corresponding  expenses  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany for  the  same  year.  The  members  of  local  unions  feel  that 
their  local  expenses,  not  reported  to  the  international  unions, 
are  for  local  objects,  and  that  they  receive  a  fitting  return  in 
resulting  advantages.  That  is  doubtless  the  case.  It  is  just, 
then,  to  compare  the  union  and  the  insurance  company  on  the 
basis  of  the  moneys  reported  to  that  organization.  On  that 
basis  of  comparison  it  appears  that  for  disbursing  11.00  of  in- 
surance benefits  to  its  policy  holders  the  Prudential  disbursed 
$1.35  in  expenses,  while  the  Typographia  only  used  a  trifle 
over  11  cents  for  that  purpose.  The  saving  resulting  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sick,  out-of-work,  death  and  traveling  ben- 
efits would  amount  to  a  total  of  over  $18,000,  or  over  114  per 
member.  This  is  enough  to  pay  the  average  extra  contribu- 
tions for  local  purposes  of  Typographia  No.  7,  all  the  strike 
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benefits,  and  all  disbursements  for  other  purposes,  as  expenses. 
Journal,  etc.  The  saving  on  death  benefits  paid  by  the  Typo- 
graphia  alone  would  suffice  to  pay  the  strike  benefits  and  all 
expenses  of  administration.  The  late  Amasa  Walker,  in  his 
treatise  on  ''The  Science  of  Wealth,"  computed  that  the  fair 
average  business  profit,  or  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  com- 
modity to  its  producer  and  consumer,  is  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
Typographia  manage  their  affairs  for  one- half  of  that  ratio, 
the  insurance  corporation  requires  five  times  as  much.  Surely 
the  union  most  fully  meets  the  standard  of  business  given  by 
this  great  authority. 

III.    THE  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MA- 
CHINERY MOLDERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  organization  was  instituted  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  June  7, 
1883.  Its  officers,  in  speaking  of  their  brotherhood,  say  it  was 
'  'formed  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  distress,  comforting  the 
mourner  and  assisting  its  members  by  every  laudable  means  in 
their  struggle  through  life."  By  following  this  policy  they 
hoped  that  it  would  '  'merit  the  approbation  of  all  who  desire 
the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  their  f ellowmen. "  The  Brother- 
hood was  organized  with  the  idea  on  the  part  of  its  founders 
that  '  'a  proper  observance  of  its  laws  and  teachings  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficent  results  to  all  concerned,  as, 
besides  fostering  the  habit  of  providing  for  the  future,  it  incul- 
cates a  respect  for  law  and  order  that  must  redound,  not  alone 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  state."  The  organi- 
zation adopts  as  its  motto  "education,  charity  and  fraternity," 
and  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  the  machinery  molders  in 
America  who  desire  to  see  the  trade  he  has  chosen  elevated  to 
the  position  it  deserves  to  occupy. 

A  person  to  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  or  worked 
at  the  trade  at  least  that  length  of  time.  To  be  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  Brotherhood  a  person,  on  joining,  must  be 
in  good  bodily  health  and  free  from  any  chronic  disease.  Those 
who,  at  joining,  are  not  thus  in  good  health,  are  admitted  to 
general  membership,  but  are  not  entitled  to  the  advantage  of 
the  sick  and  death  benefits. 

The  objects  of  the  Brotherhood  are  stated  to  be  "the  im- 
provement of  its  members;  to  create  a  fund  for  their  aid  during 
sickness  or  disability;  to  pledge  to  them  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  in  the  event  of  death;  to  cultivate  closer  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employes;  to  aid  its  members  to 
procure  employment;  to  collect  statistics  relative  to  machinery 
molders;  to  regulate  the  apprentice  system;  to  aid  its  members 
in  securing  a  just  remuneration  for  their  work;  to  abolish  the 
piece  system  in  the  trade;  to  publish  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Brotherhood  and  of  the  foundry  trade. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  meets  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  The  convention  for  1892  was  held  in  the 
capitol  building  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 
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The  revenues  of  the  Brotherhood  are  derived  from  a  monthly 
per  capita  tax  of  50  cents  per  member,  from  the  sale  of  char- 
ters and  supplies  and  from  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for 
the  Journal.  The  rules  of.  the  Brotherhood  aim  to  avoid  strikes 
as  much  as  possible.  The  local  organizations  are  not  entitled 
to  strike  without  the  examination  of  the  grand  executive  offi- 
cers. A  local  Brotherhood  striking  without  that  consent, 
not  only  forfeits  the  support  of  the  grand  body,  it  also  makes 
itself  liable  to  expulsion  for  disobedience  of  the  constitution. 
In  case  all  efforts  at  settlement  fail  and  a  strike  is  authorized 
by  the  supreme  body,  the  married  members,  who  lose  work  as 
the  result,  receive  a  weekly  strike  benefit  of  'fT.OOand  the  un- 
married receive  ^15.00. 

For  members  who  have  been  such  in  good  standing  for  at 
least  six  months,  there  is  paid  at  death  a  funeral  benefit  of 
1150.  To  persons  who  have  been  in  good  standing  for  at  least  six 
months  there  is  paid,  in  the  event  of  sickness,  a  weekly  sick 
benefit  of  14.00  for  twelve  weeks,  and,  in  case  the  same  is 
needed,  a  further  benefit  of  13.00  for  an  additional  twelve 
weeks.  The  Brotherhood  has  also  established  an  old  age  bene- 
fit. This  is  paid  to  members  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who 
have  been  members  of  the  order  continuously  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  nev^er  allowed  themselves  to  be  suspended 
from  the  organization.  The  amount  to  be  paid  under  this 
benefit  is  |4. 00  a  week.  In  addition  to  paying  the  foregoing 
benefits  the  Brotherhood  aims  to  accumulate  a  reserve  or  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  employed  in  any  emergency  which  might  occur. 

The  Journal  published  by  the  Brotherhood  has  been  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  In  addition  to  printing  the  official  notices 
of  the  Brotherhood,  it  contained  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
technical  knowledge  of  interest  to  the  craft.  From  the  copies 
of  that  Journal  have  been  compiled  the  following  account  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Brotherhood  for  the  13 
months  ending  June  30,  1892. 


Beceipts. 

Dues,  charter  fees,  etc   $16,482.77 

Supplies  and  sundries   452.09 


Total  receipts   $16,934.86 

Disbursements. 

Sick  benefits   $  5,663.09 

Death  benefits   2,250.00 

Strike  benefits     2,235.50 

Journal   1,889.25 


Total  for  objects  of  the  order   $11,937.84 

Expenses  of  management..   6,926.58 


In  the  foregoing  statement  are  included,  under  expenses  of 
management,  a  number  of  items  that,  with  a  few  of  the  other 
unions,  are  included  under  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the 
order.  In  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  exhibit  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  Brotherhood  were  disbursed 
in  expenses  of  management.  For  every  dollar  disbursed  for 
the  objects  of  the  order  there  were  paid  out  for  expenses  about 
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fifty-eight  cents.  This  latter  is  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
similar  percentage  of  the  Prudential  for  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1891.  To  have  administered  the  three  benefits  and  pub- 
lished the  Journal  on  the  same  margin  of  expense  as  with  that 
insurance  company  would  have  called  for  additional  assess- 
ments of  113,000.  This  would  have  made  the  monthly  dues 
about  twice  their  present  proportions.  To  keep  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  local  and  international  brotherhoods  and 
unions  requires  no  small  amount  of  book-keeping.  Accounts 
must  be  kept  in  a  correct  manner.  To  secure  this  accuracy  in 
accounts  calls  for  a  large  degree  of  business  tact  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  international  officers.  By  the  aid  of  those 
qualities  the  members  of  the  local  bodies  are  trained  in  the  art 
of  keeping  correct  accounts  and  making  correct  reports.  That 
training  affects  the  business  knowledge  of  all  the  members.  It 
becomes  a  sort  of  school  wherein  the  toilers  are  educated  in  the 
correct  methods  of  business.  To  hundreds  of  men  this  train- 
ing of  his  union  accomplishes  what  is  secured  for  the  clerk  in 
the  commercial  college.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  is 
realized  the  ambition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Holders  of  having 
their  order  '  'redound  not  alone  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
but  to  the  state." 

IV.  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  CARPENTERS 
AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA. 
This  organization  has  the  honor  of  having  the  largest  mem- 
bership and  the  greatest  number  of  local  unions  of  any  one 
trade  union  in  the  entire  world.  It  dates  its  existence  from  a 
meeting  held  for  organization  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
the  spring  of  1881.  Its  first  convention  was  held  in  Chicago, 
111.,  in  August,  in  the  same  year.  Previous  to  the  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  two  attempts  had  been  made  at  uniting  the  carpen- 
ters of  the  United  States  in  a  general  union.  Both  attempts 
had  been  signal  failures.  One  of  them  had  been  made  in  the 
year  1854,  the  other  in  1867.  The  growth  of  the  order  each 
year  since  the  convention  in  1881  is  shown  in  table  A. 

TABLE  A. 


Showing  Membership  and  Unions  Connected  with  the  United  Brother- 
 hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Each  Year  Since  1881  : 


No.  of 

Charters 

Members 

YlCAH. 

unions 

Charters 

surren- 

Net gain 

in  good 

Gain  of 

in  .sood 

issued. 

dered. 

of  unions 

st'nding. 

niemb'rs. 

st'nding. 

1881  

13 

23 

2.042 

1882  

13 

2 

11 

3,780 

1,738 

1883  

26 

11 

8 

3 

3,293 

*487 

1884  

47 

21 

21 

33 

4,364 

1,071 

1885  

80 

50 

17 

5,789 

1,425 

1886  

177 

104 

7 

97 

21,423 

17,059 

1887  

306 

129 

129 

25,466 

4,073 

1888  r  

439 

178 

45 

133 

28,416 

2.950 

1889  

527 

164 

75 

88 

31,494 

3,078 

1890  

697 

227 

57 

170 

53,769 

22,275 

1891  

798 

215 

114 

101 

56,937 

3,168 

1892  

802 

147 

167 

4 

51.313 

*5:62r4 

♦Loss. 
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At  its  last  convention  held  in  July,  1892,  the  Brotherhood 
had  84,376  members  enrolled,  of  whom  51,313  were  in  good 
standing  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  order.  The  de- 
crease of  members  in  full  standing,  shown  in  table  A, ,  for  the 
year  1892,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  preceding  convention 
the  laws  of  the  Brotherhood  were  amended  and  made  particu- 
larly severe  as  to  suspended  members  and  their  reinstatement. 

The  Brotherhood  has  been  very  active  for  the  past  six  years 
in  reducing  the  hours  of  daily  toil  for  the  members  of  the 
craft.  As  a  result  of  the  first  four  years  effort  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  this  line  an  eight-hour  work  day  was  secured  in  thirty- 
six  American  cities,  and  in  the  past  two  years  this  number  was 
increased  to  forty-six.  In  the  four  years  ending  July,  1890,  a 
nine-hour  day  was  established  in  234  cities,  and  in  the  next  two 
years  this  number  was  increased  to  S93.  In  1890  the  carpen- 
ters in  260  cities  were  working  fewer  hours  on  Saturday  than 
on  other  week  days.  In  1892  this  short  work  day  on  Saturday  was 
in  force  in  432  cities  and  towns.  The  comparative  value  of 
these  changes  may  be  noted  by  these  two  facts.  The  union 
exists  in  724  cities.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  hours  toil, 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood,  was  sufficient 
to  give  regular  employment  to  11,550  carpenters  more  than 
would  have  found  work  if  all  had  been  laboring  on  the  basis  of 
a  ten-hour  work  day. 

Along  with  its  endeavor  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  hours 
of  toil  the  Brotherhood  has,  for  the  past  six  years,  been  very 
active  in  its  efforts  to  advance  the  wages  of  all  those  working 
at  the  craft.  The  success  of  the  organization  in  this  field  is 
thus  summed  up  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  organization, 
Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  in  his  biennial  report  for  1892. 

"Where  wages,  eleven  years  ago,  were  |1.50  to  12.50  per  day, 
they  have  been  advanced  to  |2.25  to  |3. 50  per  day.  Thousands 
of  carpenters,  union  and  non  union  men,  now  go  home  on  a  pay 
day  with  more  wages  than  they  had  prior  to  the  advent  of  our 
order.  In  531  cities  we  have  forced  wages  up,  that,  on  a  care- 
ful computation,  close  to  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  more 
wages  have  been  annually  distributed  in  the  last  five  years 
among  the  journeymen  carpenters  in  cities  and  towns  where 
we  have  unions."  In  the  steady  and  persistent  effort  of  the 
Brotherhood  to  reduce  hours  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  much  has  been  accomplished  by  strategy,  tac- 
tics and  conferences  backed  by  the  moral  force  of  the  organi- 
zation. In  fact  these  have  been  the  main  agents  of  the  Broth- 
erhood in  its  successes  as  given  above.  When  formulating  any 
demand  for  reduced  hours,  increased  pay,  or  otherwise,  the 
Brotherhood  has  been,  by  its  policy,  bound  to  secure  at  first  a 
conference  with  the  employers,  and  then  by  negotiation  and 
conciliation,  if  possible,  obtain  the  ends  desired.  The  peace- 
ful attainment  of  those  ends  has  not  always  been  secured.  The 
strike  has  then  been  resorted  to  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
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jects.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  makes  the 
following  report  of  strikes  for  the  past  four  years.  In  those 
years  there  were  a  total  of  523  strikes  for  the  follow^ing  causes: 

1889.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

For  higher  wages                                                 10  14  24  29 

For  eight  hours  a  day                                             1  42  22  6 

For  nine  hours  a  day                                            63  81  107  65 

For  shorter  hours  Saturday                                    6  7  3  15 

Against  reduced  wages                                          2  ..  13  7 

Lockouts   . .  . .  6 

Total   82      144      169  128 

The  results  of  those  strikes  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  strikes  won   78      132      148  118 

Number  of  strikes  lost   2        8       10  3 

Number  of  strikes  compromised   2        4       11  7 

Total   82      144      169  128 

Number  of  members  in  Brotherhood  to  each  strike.  389      374      337  401 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  facts  shows  that  there  has  been  no 
great  change  in  the  relative  frequency  of  strikes  in  the  Brother- 
hood during  the  past  four  years.  The  strikes  reported  above 
involved  an  expenditure  of  about  8140,000.  Not  all  that  ex- 
penditure was  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Over  ffl2,000  was  given  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Carpenters  had  been  selected  by  the  Federation  to  lead  in 
the  movement  for  securing  an  eight  hour  day.  It  was  known 
that  such  a  movement  would  be  resisted  and  call  for  strikes. 
The  Brotherhood  and  the  Federation  prepared  for  it,  and  with 
the  results  shown  above.  The  wisdom  of  the  strikes,  with  their 
consequent  expenditures  and  losses  in  wages  to  the  participat- 
ing workmen,  is  to  be  determined  alone  by  the  results  achieved. 
As  shown  by  the  tables  above  these  strikes  were  largely  for 
reduced  hour's  in  accordance  wath  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Those  who  think  that  the  working- 
man  should  have  added  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  Intel 
lectual,  moral  and  social  nature  will  agree  that  the  results 
achieved  fully  justified  the  expenditures  and  losses  required. 
Those  who  look  upon  the  mechanic  as  only  a  human  sort  of 
burden  bearer,  a  man  who  will,  of  necessity,  use  his  spare 
time  in  saloons  and  places  of  dissipation,  will  find  in  the  figures 
given  an  exhibit  of  folly  and  waste  of  the  workmen's  wages,  of 
financial  loss  to  the  employers  and  the  community,  and  of  a 
downward  tendency  among  the  members  of  this  craft.  To  all 
the  figures  prove  that  the  working  people  are  coming  to  look 
upon  the  eight  hour  day  as  a  very  desirable  thing  for  them- 
selves, and  one  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  prepared 
more  and  more  to  sacrifice  and  struggle. 

But  these  strikes  and  the  results  accomplished  and  the  costs 
of  the  same  must  not  be  considered  alone  in  their  relation  to 
the  movement  for  an  eight  hour  work  day.  Those  strikes  w^ere 
also  a  part  of  the  forward  movement  among  the  toilers  for  se- 
curing better  wages.    The  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  as  the 
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result  of  that  movement,  have  realized,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  their  general  secretary  already  given,  an  added  annual 
wage  income  of  five  and  one- half  millions  of  dollars.  In  com- 
parison with  such  gains  the  strike  expenditures  and  losses 
borne  by  the  members  are  but  trifling  and  must  be  justified  by 
every  one,  no  matter  how  they  may  regard  the  movement  for 
the  eight  hour  day. 

In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned  above  the  Brotherhood 
seek,  among  other  things,  to  discourage  piece  work  in  the  car- 
penters' trade,  to  encourage  the  apprentice  system  and  to  de- 
velop a  higher  standard  of  skill,  and  to  cultivate  feelings  of 
friendship  among  the  craft,  to  assist  each  other  in  securing 
employment,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  case  of  death  and  permanent 
disability.  The  Brotherhood  meets  biennially  in  convention 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  Its  financial  years  end  with 
the  preceding  month.  The  figures  for  members  and  strikes 
already  given,  and  all  other  tables  given  in  this  connection,  are 
for  years  thus  ending  in  July. 

At  initiation  a  member  must  pay  a  fee  of  at  least  |2.00.  If  a 
beneficiary  member,  he  must  pay  a  monthly  due  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  cents.  Of  the  sums  thus  received  as  monthly  dues 
the  local  unions  must  forward  ten  cents  per  capita  for  the  use 
of  the  general  order.  Whenever,  from  the  funds  thus  received, 
the  grand  union  cannot  meet  its  expenses  and  pay  all  death 
and  disability  losses,  the  officers  of  the  executive  committee  are 
authorized  to  call  upon  the  local  unions  for  an  extra  assess- 
ment to  meet  the  emergency.  Out  of  the  monthly  dues  each 
local  union  must  set  aside  five  cents  per  member  each  month  as 
a  reserve  fund  to  be  subject  to  the  order  alone  of  the  general 
officers  of  the  Brotherhood.  In  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
the  general  ofiicers  may  also  order  a  special  strike  assessment 
to  support  the  brothers  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  labor  dis- 
turbance. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Brotherhood  a  person  on 
joining  must  be  not  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  of  sound 
physical  health.  Upon  the  death  of  such  a  member  in  good 
standing  for  six  months  there  is  paid  to  his  next  of  kin  the  sum 
of  1100.  The  death  benefit  for  a  member  who  has  been  such 
for  one  year  is  |200.  To  the  member  totally  disabled,  while 
working  at  his  craft,  there  is  paid  a  benefit  of  !^100;  ^B^OOis  thus 
paid  on  a  two  years  membership;  |300  on  a  three  years  mem- 
bership, and  $400  on  a  five  years  membership.  There  is  fur- 
ther paid  in  the  Brotherhood  a  wife's  funeral  benefit  of  $25  on 
a  six  months  membership  and  |50  on  a  years  membership.  The 
regular  dues  of  the  order  have  proven  insufficient  in  the  last  two 
years  to  pay  all  the  foregoing  benefits.  Extra  assessments 
have  therefore  been  levied  to  meet  the  same.  With  the  in- 
creasing death  losses,  which  always  come  to  any  large  body  of 
men  with  the  passage  of  years,  the  death  rate  must  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  To  meet  this  more  extra  assessments 
must  be  levied  or  the  regular  dues  must  be  increased,  or  the 
benefits  of  the  Brotherhood  decreased.    The  carpenters  busi- 
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ness  is  a  hazardous  one  and  he  needs  all  the  financial  protec- 
tion that  his  union  now  gives  by  its  benefits,  and  the  union 
would,  in  the  end,  be  strengthened  by  the  increase  in  its  regu- 
lar dues  to  meet  the  real  demands  now  caused  by  the  payment 
of  its  benefits.  As  showing  the  hazardous  character  of  the  oc- 
cupation it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  242  death  benefits  paid  in 
the  two  years  ending  July,  1890,  forty-three  or  17.7  per  cent, 
of  them  were  for  deaths  caused  by  accidents.  If  to  these  were 
added  the  fourteen  total  disability  claims  allowed  we  would 
have  22. 2  per  cent,  of  the  losses  paid  for  members,  apart  from 
the  wife's  benefits,  caused  by  accidents.  In  the  following  table 
is  presented  an  exhibit  of  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  Brotherhood 
as  benefits  since  its  organization: 


AMOUNT  OF  GENERAL  BENEFITS. 


Years. 

ISO.  of 

benefits 
paid. 

6 
9 

36 
54 
139 
172 
224 
264 
374 
620 

Amount 
paid. 

Balance  on 
hand. 

1883  

$  1,500.00 
2,250.00 
5,700.00 
9,200.00 
16,275.16 
18,750.00 
25,575.00 
32,267.49 
44,732.65 
72,613.35 

1884  

$  28.34 
228.02 
2,080.12 
3,333.55 
7,980.51 
6,535.65 
5,986.22 
8,232.51 
55.23 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890   

1891  

Total  

1.888 

The  Brotherhood  publishes  a  monthly  Journal  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  order.  It  contributes  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  kindred  objects  for  the  advancement  of  the  craft, 
and  also  for  various  charities.  It  purchases  badges,  pins,  etc. , 
for  its  members.  These  it  secures  at  wholesale  rates  and  dis- 
poses of  them  at  terms  which  realize  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars profit  annually.  The  money  thus  realized  is  sufiicient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Journal,  and  most  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  Brotherhood.  In  the  analysis  of 
the  income  and  disbursements  of  the  order  given  below,  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  members  for  these  objects  are  included 
with  the  other  '  'contributions  of  the  members. "  The  wholesale 
cost  of  the  same  is  then  included  among  the  expenditures  for 
-'objects  of  the  order."  In  the  exhibit  given  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  there  are  included  no  sums  for  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  local  unions.  There  are  given  only  the  dis- 
bursements for  the  general  purposes  of  the  order  and  for  the 
expense  of  administering  the  same.  The  secretary  keeps  sep- 
arate accounts  of  the  money  for  strikes.  They  are  derived 
from  what  is  known  as  the  strike  or  protective  fund.  In  the 
exhibit  the  general  and  protective  funds  are  included  in  one 
total  with  the  following  results.    The  figures  in  each  column 
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are  for  the  two  years  included  in  a  biennial  report,  and  in  each 
case  the  period  closes  with  July  31,  of  the  last  year  given  at 
the  head  of  the  column : 


RECEIPTS. 


Contributed  by  members. 

Xoou  icoc , 

j-oOo-ioyv. 

J.  O I  <!.  1 . 

Supplies,  pins,  charms,  etc  

Contributed  for  protective  fund  

Total  contributed  by  members  

144,494.80 
10,572.47 
23,205.21 

$78,271.98 

$60.75 

$72,242  35 
17.950.32 
62,848.12 

$153,040.79 

$1,245.55 
315.97 

12,060.64 
425.00 

$124,961.27 
26,585.41 
64,877.24 

$216,403.92 

$640  50 
291.00 

$241,698.42 
55,088.20 
150,930.57 

$447,717.19 

$1,946.80 
606.97 

12,060.64 
602.45 

177.45 

$78,510.18 

$167,067.95 

$217,334.42 

$46^,293.55 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  and  disability  benefits. 
Paid  for  strikes,  etc  


Total  for  two  benefits. 


Paid  for  Journal,  etc  

American  Federation  of  Labor,  tax  

American  Federation  of  Labor,  assessm'nt 

Badges,  charms,  etc  

Charity    


Total  for  objects  of  order  , 

Expenses  of  general  administration, 
Total  disbursements  


$35,025.16 
11,161.83 

$57,842.49 
72,119.98 

$117,346.00 
60,014.24 

$210,213.65 
143.296.05 

$40,186.99 

$7,543.02 
1,099.70 

""V,588!43 
152.50 

$129,962.47 

$11,383.67 
2,058.94 
3,200.80 
4.197.97 
200.00 

$177,360.24 

$13,261.39 
2,884.83 

5,128.94 

$353,509.70 

$32,188.08 
6.043.47 
3,200.80 
10,915.34 
352.50 

$56,570.64 
10,913.52 

$151,003.85 
18,417.11 

$199,210.65 
21,850.41 

$406,785.14 
51,181.04 

$67,484.16 

$169,420.96 

$221,061.06 

$457,966.18 

PERCENTAGES  AND  AVERAGES. 


Percentage  of  amounts  contributed  by 

members  used  for  expenses  

Percentage  of  paid  for  objects  of  order 

used  for  expenses  

Percentage  of  contributions  of  members 
used  for  objects  of  order 


Average  annual  expense  pef  member  

Average  a'nual  strike  expend,  per  member 
Average  annual  contribution  per  member. 


14.07 

12.03 

10.09 

11.43 

19.29 

12.19 

10.96 

12.58 

72.27 

98.67 

92.11 

90.86 

$0.22 

$0,225 

$0,205 

$0,216 

0.225 

0.88 

0.575 

0.56 

1.54 

1.79 

2.04 

1.79 

The  monthly  dues  of  the  members  of  the  Carpenters'Brother- 
hood  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five  cents.  Over  ninety- five 
per  cent,  of  the  local  unions  at  present  collect  a  monthly  due  of 
fifty  cents  or  more.  Out  of  the  same  they  pay  their  general 
dues  and  all  expenses  of  local  management  and  seventy- five  per 
cent,  of  them  also  pay  a  sick  benefit  of  from  14  to  |6  a  week. 
The  number  of  locals  thus  establishing  these  sick  benefits  in- 
creases relatively  each  year.  Wherever  these  sick  benefits  are 
established  they  add  strength  to  the  local  organization,  provided 
only  the  monthly  dues  are  made  large  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  union  without  resort  to  extra  assess- 
ments. 

The  Carpenters'  Brotherhood,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
one  of  the  largest  single  trade  unions  in  the  world.  Its  affairs 
may  well  be  compared  with  those  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
managed  of  American  assessment  life  insurance  associations, 
that  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.    The  total  re- 
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ceipts  in  the  year  1890,  reported  by  the  grand  and  supreme 
lodges  thereof,  were  15,117,536.  The  expenses  of  managing 
the  grand  and  supreme  lodges  (not  including  the  expenses  of 
local  lodges)  were,  for  the  same  period,  $365,674.  These  ex- 
penses were  7. 1  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  and  called  for  a  pay- 
ment of  $1.51per  member.  The  expenses  thus  reported  for  the 
Ancient  Workmen  are  identical  in  character  given  for  the 
Carpenters'  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The  expenses  of  this  trade 
union  for  six  years  averaged  a  little  less  than  twenty-two  cents 
a  member.  This  was  only  about  one-seventh  part  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  Workmen.  The  expenses  of  the  Workmen  per 
member,  in  1890,  were  equal  to  the  total  average  sum  paid  to 
his  Brotherhood  by  the  carpenters  in  the  years  1886-1888.  But 
the  dues  first  established  by  the  carpenters  proved  insufficient 
to  pay  all  the  benefits  promised,  and  extra  assessments  have 
had  to  be  levied  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  makes  the  dues 
for  the  last  two  years  over  $2  per  annum.  For  those  two  years 
the  general  expenses  of  the  carpenters  and  all  their  strike 
bills  can  be  paid  twice  over  out  of  the  general  expenses  per 
member  of  the  Ancient  Workmen.  The  Workmen  are  one  of 
the  very  best  and  most  economical  of  life  insurance  societies, 
and  yet  its  excess  of  general  expenses  per  member  over  those 
of  the  Carpenters  are  such  that  if  that  excess  were  collected  by 
the  Brotherhood  from  its  members  they  would,  with  their  re- 
sulting income,  be  practically  able  to  pay  full  wages  to  all  their 
members  who  are  out  of  work  by  reason  of  a  strike  or  lockout. 
This  would  practically  be  true  of  all  the  strikes  in  which  the 
Brotherhood  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years. 

All  the  objects  accomplished  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
Ancient  Workmen  are  those  connected  with  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  its  insurance  funds.  This  work  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  supreme  bodiy  of  the  trade  union. 
In  the  case  of  the  Carpenters  and  most  other  unions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  costs  of  managing  insurance  funds  from 
the  other  expenses  of  the  organizations.  With  the  few  whose 
.accounts  are  so  kept  as  to  separate  these  two  different  expenses 
it  is  found  that  for  the  collection  of  insurance  funds,  apart 
from  the  other  expenses  of  administration,  requires  an  added 
expense  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  sums  collected  for  insur- 
ance purposes.  This  is  less  than  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Ancient  Workmen.  This  expense  with  them  being  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  member  who  has  been  in  good  standing  with  the  Broth- 
erhood for  five  years  is  insured  in  the  event  of  death  for  $200, 
and,  in  case  of  total  disability,  for  |400.  His  wife  is  insured 
in  the  event  of  her  death  for  |50.  To  secure  this  insurance  of 
$250,  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  the  two  persons,  the  mem- 
ber and  his  wife  would  call,  if  they  were  about  forty  years  of 
age,  for  a  payment  in  the  insurance  companies,  doing  an  in- 
dustrial business,  of  about  $10  per  annum.  The  carpenters 
paid  for  it,  in  the  years  1890-1892,  12.04.  But  for  that  sum  they 
received  in  return,  in  addition  to  this  insurance,  an  insurance 
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of  $400  in  the  case  of  total  disability,  a  subscription  for  the 
Journal  free,  their  strike  benefits,  and  all  the  objects  secured 
by  the  organization  in  the  shape  of  shorter  hours  of  toil  and 
increased  pay.  The  |250  life  insurance  guaranteed  by  the  Car- 
penters would  have  cost  the  member  ^17. 50  more  in  the  indus- 
trial company  than  the  Brotherhood  charge  for  it.  This  added 
expense  for  the  life  insurance  of  the  Brotherhood  is  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  dues  of  a  member  including  sick  benefits  and 
other  disbursements  of  the  local  lodge,  and  all  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  grand  lodge.  Dividing  the  expenses  of  the  Car- 
penters into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  administering  the  strike 
benefits,  one  for  collecting  and  disbursing  the  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  the  third  for  conducting  the  general  affairs  of  the 
order,  and  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
$100  for  insurance  benefits  with  the  Brotherhood  was,  for  the 
last  two  years,  a  little  less  than  $4.00.  This  is  less  than  the 
estimate  based  on  the  exact  figures  of  other  unions  and  given 
above.  But  while  it  costs  the  Carpenters  to  collect  and  dis- 
burse $100  of  insurance  benefits  from  $4  to  $5,  the  Prudential, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  appear,  from  their  reports,  to  have 
disbursed  for  the  same  object  on  an  average  $167.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  expense  of  administering  insurance  funds  in  the 
two  organizations  is  such  that  to  have  managed  their  affairs 
with  the  same  margin  for  expense  as  that  of  the  Prudential 
would  have  compelled  the  Carpenters,  in  paying  the  benefits  of 
the  two  years  1890-1892,  to  have  collected  in  that  period  from 
$180,000  to  $185,000  in  addition  to  the  sums  contributed  in  the 
form  of  dues  and  assessments,  or  more  than  was  raised  by  the 
Brotherhood  in  any  two  years  of  its  existence  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two. 

The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  transacts  the  largest 
amount  of  industrial  insurance  of  any  single  company  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1891  it  disbursed  to  its  policy 
holders  in  insurance  or  death  benefits  the  princely  sum  of 
$4,462,960.  This  amount  of  business  was  transacted  with  an 
expenditure  for  administration  of  $4,197,058.  The  expense  of 
collecting  and  disbursing  one  dollar  to  the  policy  holders  was 
ninety-four  cents.  If  that  $4,462,960  of  insurance  could  have 
been  collected  and  disbursed  as  cheaply  as  was  the  case  of  the 
death  benefits  of  the  Carpenters,  four  or  five  per  cent,  there 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  policy  holders  nearly  $4,000,000, 
or  a  sum  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  losses  to 
workmen  and  employers  in  the  year  1892  by  the  strikes  which 
had  their  origin  in  Homestead,  Pa.  The  strike  losses  fall 
about  one-half  upon  the  employers.  It  is  commented  upon  the 
world  over.  The  Joss  by  expensive  methods  of  conducting  in- 
dustrial insurance  falls  alone  upon  the  wage  earners,  and  capi- 
talists realize  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction.  Does  this  fact 
explain  the  silence  of  the  world  to  the  greater  resulting  waste 
to  the  wage  earners  ?  If  losses  and  gains  in  dollars  and  cents 
are  to  measure  the  popular  judgment  of  labor  organizations, 
should  not  the  relative  savings  here  passed  in  review  be  made 
an  offset  to  the  smaller  losses  of  strikes  ? 
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None  of  the  foregoing  comparisons  for  the  Carpenters  take 
account  of  any  local  expenses  of  the  Brotherhood.  These 
local  expenses,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  associated 
with  the  payment  of  local  sick  benefits.  The  average  local 
union  among  the  Carpenters  now  collects  monthly  dues  of  fifty 
cents.  Out  of  those  dues  are  paid  sick  benefits  of  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  a  week,  all  the  general  disbursements  of  the  Brother- 
hood included  in  this  report  as  well  as  the  local  expenses  of 
administration.  These  sick  benefits  make  the  Carpenters  com- 
parable with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Foresters  and  kindred  be- 
nevolent fraternities.  But  these  fraternities,  to  pay  the  same 
sick  benefits  as  those  mentioned,  collect  the  same,  if  not  larger, 
dues  than  do  the  local  unions  of  this  Brotherhood.  The  Car- 
penters effect  a  saving,  as  compared  with  the  fraternities  men- 
tioned, sufficient  to  meet  all  the  calls  upon  them  for  strikes  ex- 
penditures, for  death  and  disability  benefits,  and  the  expenses 
of  agitating  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages. 

Better  examples  of  economical  and  successful  business  man- 
agement than  are  found  in  the  exhibits  of  the  Carpenters  and 
most  of  the  unions  reierred  to  in  this  report  are  rarely  met  with 
in  associations  of  men  for  business,  charity  or  other  purposes. 
The  management  of  trade  unions  with  such  economy  calls  for 
the  best  of  administrative  ability.  The  influence  of  men  having 
such  ability,  over  their  fellows,  becomes  at  once  a  business 
education  of  no  mean  character.  It,  at  least,  must  be  considered 
in  describing  the  factors  which  are  training  and  educating  the 
American  wage  earner  in  all  the  qualities  of  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting  manhood. 

The  occupation  of  the  carpenter  being  a  dangerous  one,  the 
management  of  its  finances  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of 
accident  associations  and  societies.  In  part  I,  of  this  report, 
has  been  given  the  exhibit  of  the  German  accident  associations. 
They  furnish  accident  insurance  the  cheapest  of  any  great  in- 
stitution or  corporation  in  the  world.  In  those  associations  the 
disbursement  of  one  dollar  in  the  form  of  accident  indemnity 
called  for  the  payment  of  29. 1  cents  for  investigating  and  ad- 
judicating claims  and  other  expenses  of  administration.  The 
Carpenters,  then,  manage  all  their  trade  affairs  and  disburse 
their  moneys  for  the  objects  of  their  order  for  relatively  a 
smaller  percentage  of  expense  than  this  the  best  accident  asso- 
ciation in  the  world.  Voluntary  associations  of  the  workingmen 
can,  without  the  direction  of  government  officials,  or  the  aid  of 
the  capitalist  or  educated,  manage  their  affairs  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  administrative  expenses.  The  business 
prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  more  upon  the  economy  of  the 
toilers  than  upon  that  of  the  rich.  The  factors  which  teach 
those  toilers  the  principles  of  economy  and  the  elements  of 
successful  business  administration  should  have  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  action.  Instead  of  allowing  the  capitalist 
to  keep  his  workmen  from  joining  those  societies  the  state 
should  prevent  such  action,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  encour- 
age the  free  association  of  those  people. 
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V.  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS  AND  DECORA- 
TORS OF  AMERICA. 

This  organization,  as  that  of  the  Carpenters,  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  for  a  shorter  work  day.  Its  growth 
and  its  membership  each  year,  since  its  organization,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Unions 

Memlo'rship 

Gain 

Years. 

in  good 

in  good 

in  Mem- 

standing. 

standing. 

bership. 

March  15,  1887  

13 

497 

December  1887  

65 

1,962 

1,465 

1888  

111 

3,987 

2,025 

1889  

141 

6,640 

2,653 

1890  

174 

8,065 

1,425 

1891  

20^: 

10,168 

2,103 

1892  

264 

12,126 

1,958 

The  success  of  the  order  in  the  past  two  years,  in  reducing 
the  hours  of  daily  toil,  can  be  judged  by  the  following  exhibit. 
It  shows  the  hours  of  weekly  work  by  the  several  unions  in 
July,  1890,  and  the  same  month  in  1892: 

1890.  1892. 


Unions  working  forty-eight  hours    12  30 

Unions  working  fifty-three  hours   17  39 

Unions  working  fifty-four  hours   78  97 

Unions  working  fifty-five  hours     1  1 

Unions  working  fifty-eight  hours   10  31 

Unions  working  fifty-nine  hours   35  48 

Unions  working  sixty  hours   21  18 

Total   174  264 


Out  of  the  whole  number  of  264  unions,  only  18,  in  the  two 
years,  failed  to  obtain  any  reduction  in  hours  of  weekly  toil. 
The  greater  number  of  those  18  preferred  and  secured  an  in- 
crease of  wages  instead  of  any  change  in  the  working  time. 
In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  working  time  here  chron 
icled,  the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  report  that  in  the  past 
five  years  the  wages  of  their  craftsmen  have  been  increased  in 
over  200  different  cities  and  towns.  These  gains  have  followed 
the  agitation  and  organization  of  the  members.  They  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  brought  about  by  discussion  and  conference  and 
conciliation  with  the  employers.  Those  agencies  have  not  al- 
ways been  alone  able  to  secure  the  desired  advance.  Strikes 
have,  therefore,  sometimes  been  resorted  to  and  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  order.  The  policy  of  the  Brother- 
hood relating  to  strikes  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  already 
given  for  the  Carpenters.  The  Brotherhood  seek  to  avoid 
strikes  if  its  members  can  secure  the  desired  ends  without  re- 
sort to  them.  If,  however,  they  cannot,  then  the  strike  is 
ordered  when  its  success  is  apparently  probable.    The  wisdom 
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of  the  general  management  of  the  union  may  be  in  part  inferred 
by  a  study  of  the  following  condensed  history  of  the  strikes  in 
143  different  cities  and  towns  in  the  past  two  years: 

Causes.  1891.  1892. 

For  increased  wages   16  •  28 

For  eight  hours  per  day   2  7 

For  nine  hours  per  day   37  40 

For  shorter  hours  on  Saturday   6  1 

For  preventing  reduction  of  wages    4  2 

Total   65  78 

Besults. 

Number  successful   48  59 

Number  unsuccessful   8  8 

Number  compromised     9  11 

Total   65  78 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  leads  to  these  strikes  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  costs  and  the  results  accomplished.  In  con- 
nection with  these  strikes  there  was  expended  from  the  gen- 
eral treasury  of  the  organization  the  sum  of  17,773.22.  With 
an  average  membership  during  this  biennial  period  of  about 
10,000,  these  strikes  called  for  the  contribution  of  about  40 
cents  each  per  annum.  This  expenditure  seems  meager  when 
compared  with  the  results  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  Brotherhood  pays  a  wife's  funeral  benefit  from  |25  to 
150  and  a  member's  funeral  and  disability  benefit  of  from  |50  to 
$150  according  to  length  of  membership.  The  amount  of  such 
benefits  paid  by  the  Brotherhood  since  its  organization  is  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Amounts  of  General  Benefits  Paid. 


Years. 

No.  claims. 

Amount. 

1887  

3 

22 
27 
39 
73 
45 

$100.00 
1,450.00 
1,794.00 
2,875.00 
5,175.00 
3,175.00 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

Total  

209 

$14,569.00 

In  the  period  of  two  years  ending  July  1,  1892,  there  were 
paid  of  these  benefits: 

Seventy  members'  claims  amounting  to   $6,900.00 

Fifty-four  members'  wife's  claims  amounting  to   2,075.00 

Eight  disability  claims  amounting  to   750.00 

Total  for  1 32  claims   $9, 725 . 00 

The  cause  of  death,  in  the  case  of  19  out  of  70  of  the  deceased 
brothers,  was  due  to  accidents.  These  made  up  27  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  of  these  craftsmen.  If  to  these  19  are  added  the 
eight  disability  claims  paid  and  due  to  accidents,  there  is  found 
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to  have  been  27  out  of  78,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  claims  paid  by 
reason  of  members'  death  and  disability  claims  due  to  acci- 
dents. 

Previous  to  the  holding  of  the  last  convention  of  the  Painters, 
assembled  in  July,  189^,  the  protective  fund,  out  of  which  is 
paid  all  grants  by  reason  of  strikes,  was  in  the  keeping  of  the 
local  unions,  although  under  the  control  of  the  general  body. 
At  that  convention  it  was  ordered  to  call  in  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  this  fund  and  place  the  same  in  the  keeping  of  the  gen- 
eral officers.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  protective 
and  general  fund,  for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1892,  is 
given  herewith.  In  the  reports  of  the  order  the  two  funds  are 
stated  separately,  here  they  are  all  treated  as  parts  of  one  sys- 
tem. 


Capitation  dues   $23,292.40 

Strike  clues   8,724.05 

Printed  supplies   6,049.11 

Seals  and  punches   404.95 

Books  for  local  uni6ns   774.63 

Badges  and  emblems   2,139.50 


Disbursements. 

Death  and  disability  claims  

Strike  disbursements  


Journal  

Badges  and  emblems  

American  Federation  of  Labor. 


•  $9,725.00 
7,773.22 

$41,444.64 

$17,498.22 

$2,697.04 

1,629.95 

235.00 

Total  for  the  objects  of  the  order    $22,074.60 

Printing  supplies  and  forms  .  .    $1,575.82 

Seals  and  punches   362.35 

Postage  and  telegrams   556.64 

Books  for  local  unions   756.29 

Expenses  of  general  office   3,156 . 19 

Express  and  registry   249 . 39 

Traveling  and  organizing   975 . 20 

Total  management  expenses   $7,631.88 


Total  disbursements   $29,708 . 48 

Balance  on  hand  general  fund   14,042. 14 

Balance  on  hand,  protection  fund   950.83 


$14,992.97 

Percentage  of  receipts  used  for  expenses  of  management  . . .  18.41 

Percentage  paid  for  objects  of  order  used  for  expenses   34.57 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  objects  of  the  order   53.26 

Average  contribution  per^^member  per  annum  about  $2.00; 
average  amount  disbursed  annually  for  objects  of  the  Brother- 
hood about  $1.10,  and  average  annual  expenses  of  manage- 
ment 38  cents.  In  the  previous  review  of  the  Carpenters  was 
given  the  average  costs  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  That  was  there  stated  to  be 
about  $1.51  per  annum.  The  general  affairs  of  the  Painters  are 
therefore  managed  for  one-fourth  the  expense  of  burden  upon 
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each  member  of  those  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. The  amount  thus  saved  to  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood was  sufficient  to  pay  their  disbursements  for  the  death 
and  disability  claims,  publish  their  Journal,  furnish  the  mem- 
bers with  badges,  pay  their  dues  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  still  leave  a  small  balance  to  their  credit.  The 
sum  thus  saved  was  somewhat  more  than  the  sums  actually 
paid  for  general  expenses  of  management  and  for  strike  dis- 
bursements. It  was,  therefore,  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Brotherhood  in  their  costly  effort  of  1891  to  shorten 
their  hours  of  toil,  by  strike  and  otherwise. 

The  painter,  who  has  been  in  good  standing  a  number  of 
years,  is  insured  in  the  event  of  death  or  total  disability  for  the 
sum  of  $150.  His  wife  is  insured  in  the  event  of  death  for  |50. 
To  purchase  this  amount  of  insurance,  if  about  40  years  of  age, 
of  any  of  the  industrial  insurance  companies,  would  call  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  over  |8.  The  Brotherhood  guarantees 
that  amount  for  about  $2  and  throws  in,  by  way  of  a  premium, 
an  insurance  against  total  disability,  if  hurt,  while  engaged  at 
the  dangerous  occupation  of  the  painter,  the  gift  of  strike  ben- 
efits, furnishes  the  member  a  free  subscription  to  the  magazine 
of  the  order,  and  all  the  good  results  accomplished  by  the 
organization  in  lessening  the  hours  of  toil  and  increasing  the 
wages  of  the  craftsmen.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  show- 
ing that  the  Painters  have  fixed  their  dues  too  small  to  pay  all 
the  benefits  promised.  That  is  true  on  the  experience  of  the 
past.  But  a  monthly  addition  of  five  cents  to  the  present  dues 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  burden,  and  this  addition 
will  not  greatly  change  the  comparisons  above  given. 

In  part  I  is  found  the  average  expense,  etc. ,  of  seven  Ameri- 
can accident  insurance  companies.  In  the  companies  there  re- 
ferred to,  on  an  average  for  every  dollar  paid  out  as  accident 
indemnity,  there  was  disbursed  in  expenses  of  administration 
the  sum  of  $1.41.  If  the  Painters  had  managed  their  affairs 
with  the  same  margin  of  expense  and  had  conducted  only  one 
benefit,  that  of  their  death  and  disability  fund,  their  expenses 
of  administering  the  same  would  have  been  $13,722,  or  nearly 
twice  their  actual  expenses  of  managing  benefits,  strikes,  pub- 
lishing their  paper,  and  conducting  their  trade  affairs.  This 
$13,722  would  have  been  about  the  same  as  the  actual  expenses 
and  the  sum  paid  as  strike  benefits.  Too  long  has  the  com- 
mercial and  business  world  seen  nothing  in  trade  unions  but 
the  losses  connected  with  strikes.  Those  losses  entail  grievous 
burdens  upon  the  striker  and  upon  society.  Anything  which 
may  tend  to  obviate  those  losses  should  be  favored  in  all  prac- 
ticable ways.  But  people  should  not  allow  the  smoke  and  din 
of  a  noisy  strike  to  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
working  man  is  constantly  subject  to  burdens  and  losses,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  strike  losses  are  but  trifling. 
Neither  should  they  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  unions 
are  accomplishing  much  in  a  quiet  way  for  the  removal  of  those 
heavier  burdens,  and  also  as  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  here  pre- 
sented, in  some  of  the  unions  to  lessen  strikes  themselves. 
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VI.    THE  JOURNEYMEN  TAILORS  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

This  union  declars  its  objects  to  be:  "To  rescue  our  trade 
from  the  condition  to  which  it  has  fallen,  and,  by  mutual  ef- 
forts, to  place  ourselves  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  further  encroachments;  to  encourage  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  skill;  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  between  mem- 
bers of  the  craft;  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment; 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor;  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
working  in  our  homes;  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our  labor; 
to  assist  each  other  in  cases  of  need  and  distress,  and,  by  all 
honest  and  just  means,  to  elevate  the  moral,  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  our  members." 

At  the  fifth  session  of  the  convention  of  this  union  held  in 
August,  1889,  there  were  ninety -seven  local  unions  in  good  of 
standing.  These  unions  had  a  membership  in  good  standing  of 
5,000.  At  the  last  convention  held  in  August,  1891,  there  were 
reported  169  local  unions  in  good  standing,  and  these  had  a 
membership  entitled  to  benefits  of  9,014. 

The  revenues  of  the  grand  union  are  derived  from  charter 
fees,  initiation  fees,  a  per  capita  tax  of  25  cents  a  month  for 
all  the  members  in  good  standing,  and  a  special  levy  of  five 
cents  per  month  from  each  member  of  the  union.  This  last  levy 
is  to  be  expended  in  extending  the  organization  of  the  body. 
Whenever  the  above  dues  fail  to  meet  all  the  disbursements 
the  executive  board  are  authorized  to  draw  on  the  funds  of  the 
local  unions  for  an  assessment  of  ten  cents  per  member.  Such 
special  or  extra  assessments  shall  not,  however,  be  levied  more 
than  twice  in  three  consecutive  months. 

In  providing  this  organizing  fund  of  five  cents  a  month  the 
Tailors  have  secured  the  means  for  extending  their  order.  The 
results  secured  seem  to  justify  this  expenditure.  The  mem- 
bership increases  and  the  relative  burden  of  other  disburse- 
ments are  kept  very  low.  In  this  the  Tailors  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  assessment  insurance  societies  which  provide  liber- 
ally for  the  enlargement  of  their  organization.  Wise  expendi- 
tures for  all  kinds  of  associations  generally  prove  the  best 
economy.  More  trade  unions  are  weakened  or  ruined  by  the 
effort  to  do  a  large  business  with  small  incomes  than  from 
almost  any  other  cause.  The  Tailors,  by  their  organizing 
fund,  in  one  particular,  at  least,  show  the  success  of  the  oppo- 
site policy. 

The  five  cents  a  month  levy  constitutes  the  organization 
fund.  Of  the  money  received  from  the  per  capita  tax  ten  cents 
from  each  twenty-five  go  to  the  funeral  fund,  ten  cents  to  the 
strike  fund,  and  the  balance  to  the  general  fund,  from  which 
are  paid  all  the  costs  of  printing  the  Tailor,  the  monthly  journal 
of  the  union.  Into  this  general  fund  also  are  paid  all  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  grand  union  from  other  sources,  as  from  charter 
fees,  initiations,  etc. 

From  the  funeral  fund  are  paid  the  following  death  or  funeral 
benefits.    To  the  heirs  of  a  member  who,  at  his  death,  had  been 
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in  good  standing  three  months,  is  paid  |75.  This  payment  is 
$100  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  member  who  had  been  in  good 
standing  for  at  least  one  year.  A  member,  legally  married,  at 
the  death  of  his  wife,  is  entitled  to  a  wife's  benefit.  That  is  for 
a  member  who  has  been  such  for  three  months  |75. 

In  the  case  of  trade  disputes  between  the  tailors  and  their 
employer  the  local  unions  of  the  organization  are  not  entitled 
to  any  support  from  the  grand  union  unless  a  strike  has  been 
authorized  either  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  grand 
union  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  in  all  the  local 
unions  connected  with  the  order.  In  the  event  of  a  strike, 
properly  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  union,  the 
members  out  of  work  by  reason  of  the  same  receive  a  weekly 
strike  benefit  of  |6.  During  the  two  years  ending  August, 
1891,  the  Tailors  union  was  involved  in  167  strikes.  Those 
strikes  involved  3,900  members.  Of  these  strikes  the  union 
won  151  and  lost  16.  In  the  same  period  there  were  52  lock- 
outs, of  which  the  members  won  34  and  lost  18.  The  total 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  were  therefore  219,  of  which 
the  members  won  185,  lost  34,  and  two  strikes  and  six  lockouts 
were  pending  at  the  time  when  the  report  was  made.  The 
strikes  were,  with  few  exceptions,  for  an  advance  in  wages, 
and  the  lockouts  were  against  a  reduction  in  nearly  every  case. 
In  addition  to  these  trade  disturbances  the  tailors  threatened 
strikes  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  and  secured  an  advance  of 
wages.  As  the  result  of  the  strikes  and  threatened  strikes 
5,311  members  secured  an  advance  of  wages  amounting  to  an 
average  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of  1265,550  per  annum.  As 
an  offset  to  this  must  be  counted  the  loss  to  587  members  in  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  were  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
members  involved.  Their  loss  is  reported  as  $14,575  per  an- 
num. The  net  result  to  the  membership,  by  reason  of  the  agi- 
tation organized  by  the  union,  was  therefore  $250, 975  per  annum 
increase  in  wages.  These  gains  and  those  recorded  in  the  case 
of  other  unions  indicate  a  prosperous  industrial  condition  in 
the  country  at  large.  They  also  show  that  the  union  is  of 
great  service  in  securing  to  its  members  all  the  advance  which 
is  warranted  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  as  the  result  of  im- 
proving industrial  conditions.  It  may  be  that  the  rise  in  wages 
here  recorded  would  have  come  in  time  without  the  aid  of  the 
union.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  question  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  organization  materially  hastened  the  advance  and 
thus  gave  to  its  members  a  return  for  all  the  money  and  time 
spent  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Tailors'  union  meets  in  biennial  convention  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August.  At  these  conventions  are  elected  the  offi- 
cers who  direct  the  general  affairs  of  the  union.  They  also 
transact  much  important  business,  but  all  questions  about 
changes  in  the  constitution,  usages,  etc. ,  are  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  members  in  their  local  unions.  With  the  member- 
ship, therefore,  rests  the  decision  of  all  questions  which  greatly 
concern  the  good  of  the  order. 
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To  the  convention,  at  its  last  session  in  1891,  was  submitted 
the  biennial  report  of  the  secretary  treasurer.  The  substance 
thereof  is  given  below.  With  that  report  is  associated  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  union  for  the 
fifteen  months  ending  October  31,  1892.  This  last  is  derived 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  finances  published  in  the  Tailor. 
This  last  includes  the  sums  raised  by  the  local  unions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Homestead  strike.  These  sums  were  raised  by 
special  contributions  for  that  purpose.  In  making  up  the 
analysis  of  the  disbursements  of  the  order,  as  given  in  this  con- 
nection, the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  the  Tailor,  including 
postage  on  the  same,  had,  in  part,  to  be  estimated.  This  cost 
is  not  given  for  the  first  two  years  in  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  in  some  months  in  the  last  fifteen  months  the  postage 
for  the  Tailor  is  not  given  by  itself.  The  figures  given  are 
based  as  an  estimate  from  the  cost  of  publishing  that  journal 
as  it  is  given  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  the  Tailor  for  the  past 
two  years: 

1889-1891.    15  mo.  1892.  Total. 
Receipts   $47,734.16     $46,547.80  $94,281.96 

Disbursements. 

Funeral  benefits                                $11,250.00  $17,735.05  $28,985.05 

Strike  benefits..                                  14,683.01  12,773.21  27,456.22 

Organization  fund                                3,793.00  4,143.23  7,936.23 

Publishing  The  Tailor                           5,400.00  3,714.62  9,114.62 

American  Federation  of  Labor   765.00  765.00 

In  aid  of  Homestead  strike   1,129.25  1,129.25 


Total  for  objects  of  order   $35,126.01     $40,260.36  $75,386.25 

Expenses  of  management   .        8,602.55       5,743.71  14,346.26 


Total  disbursements   $43,728.56     $46,004.07  $89,732.63 


Percentage  of  receipts  used  for  ex- 
penses of  management                           18.02           12.34  15.21 

Percentage  of  paid  for  objects  of 

order  used  for  expenses                           24.48           14.26  19.16 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  the 

objects  of  the  order                                75.90           86.51  79.96 

AA^erage  annual  contribution  per  member   ^3.23 

Average  annual  amount  disbursed  per  member  for  the  objects  of 

the  order   2.59 

Average  annual  expense  of  management  per  member.   .49 

The  annual  per  capita  expense  of  the  Tailors,  as  given 
above,  49  cents,  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  the  United  Workmen,  which  is  |1.51.  The  saving 
effected  by  the  Tailors  by  this  smaller  expense  account  is  suffi 
cient  to  pay  the  funeral  benefits  of  the  members  and  of  their 
wives  in  that  order.  It  is  also  greater  than  the  expenditures  of 
the  order  in  the  form  of  strike  benefits. 

The  tailor  who  is  married  is,  by  his  union  payments,  secured 
by  an  insurance  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife  to  an  amount  of 
$175.  For  this  insurance  and  all  other  objects  and  expenses 
of  the  order  he  paid  to  the  grand  lodge  the  sum  of  13.25  per 
annum  on  an  average  for  the  past  three  years. 
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By  the  payment  of  that  sum  he  was  insured  for  the  amount 
above  stated  and  also  insured  for  a  weekly  benefit  of  $6  in  the 
event  of  a  strike,  and  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  union  in 
securing  employment  and  in  obtaining  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
increased  wages  and  kindred  matters.  For  that  same  sum  of 
13.25,  if  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one,  he  could  purchase 
of  an  industrial  insurance  company  an  insurance  of  about  the 
same  amount  of  |175.  For  such  a  young  man  the  saving  of  the 
trade  union  over  the  Prudential  or  Metropolitan  is  found  in  the 
added  benefits  above  enumerated  which  his  union  bestows.  To 
one  who  is  40  or  50  years  of  age  there  is  the  same  advantage, 
and  in  addition  comes  the  fact  that  his  money  will  purchase  of 
the  insurance  company  only  about  one-half  of  the  insurance 
and  of  the  union  about  the  same  as  at  first.  He  would  receive 
of  his  union  twice  the  insurance  which  the  company  would  sell 
him  for  his  general  dues  in  the  union.  In  addition,  he  would 
have  all  the  added  benefits  enumerated  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  man. 

The  business  of  the  Tailors  union  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  fire  insurance  save  that  both  receive  money  and 
distribute  the  same  in  some  form  of  insurance  benefit.  Atten- 
tion may,  however,  be  called  to  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
in  this  connection  to  show  the  economy  of  management  of  the 
Tailors  and  of  all  the  other  trade  unions.  In  the  last  report  of 
the  Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Insurance  is  a  table  showing 
the  detailed  receipts  and  disbursements  of  10 1  American  fire 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  that  state  in  the  year 
1891.  Those  companies  paid  in  that  year,  for  fire  losses,  the 
total  of  $48,908,694.  They  expended  for  salaries  of  officers 
and  employes  alone  the  sum  of  15,889,242,  or  12  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  disbursed  in  fire  losses.  This  one  item  of  expense 
is  two  thirds  as  large  as  all  the  management  expenses  of  the 
Tailors.  For  commissions  and  brokerage  of  agents,  salaries, 
taxes,  and  other  expenses,  these  companies  disbursed  $29,248,- 
122,  or  59  per  cent,  of  the  fire  losses  paid  by  the  same  com- 
panies. The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  amount  dis- 
bursed for  the  objects  of  the  association  is,  for  the  Tailors,  only 
one-third  of  that  of  these  101  fire  insurance  companies.  To 
have  purchased  the  funeral  or  life  insurance  benefits  of  the 
union,  with  the  margin  of  expei^e  of  the  other  companies, 
would  have  called  for  the  payment  of  $17,101  as  expenses  for 
the  $28,985  funeral  benefits  paid.  Such  an  expense  account  for 
the  one  benefit  would  be  greater  than  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Tailors.  This  union,  as  a  business  organization,  has,  then, 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  the  associations  of 
great  capitalists  for  insurance  purposes. 
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VII.    THE  INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION 
OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  American  trade 
unions.  It  held  the  fortieth  annual  session  of  its  convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1892.  At  that  time  there  was  reported  a 
membership  of  28, 187.  The  union  seeks  to  gather  into  its 
organization,  through  its  subordinate  unions,  all  printers, 
pressmen,  stereotypers,  or  electrotypers,  book-binders,  type- 
founders, editors,  (other  than  managing  and  city  editors)  and 
reporters  and  kindred  trades  who  have  served  four  years  at 
their  respective  callings.  The  international  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  fixing,  regulating  and  determining  all  matters  per- 
taining to  felloivship  in  the  several  allied  crafts,  while  to  the 
subordinate  unions  is  conceded  the  right  of  making  all  neces- 
sary laws  for  local  government  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  international.  Not  more  than  one  union  of  any  one 
of  the  allied  crafts  shall  be  organized  in  any  city  or  town 
among  the  English  speaking  members.  The  annual  meetings 
of  the  international  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  June. 
At  these  meetings  or  conventions  are  elected  the  general 
officers  of  the  union  and  action  is  taken  upon  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  craft. 

The  revenues  of  the  union  are  derived  from  charter  fees, 
supplies  to  subordinate  unions,  monthly  dues  front  the  mem- 
bers and  special  assessments.  The  monthly  dues  have  been 
advanced  twice  in  the  past  two  years  and  special  dues  included 
in  the  same.  In  1890  the  monthly  dues  were  ten  cents  per 
member.  At  the  annual  convention  these  were  raised  to  fifteen 
cents  and  in  1892  to  twenty-five  cents.  Prior  to  the  action  .of 
the  last  convention  there  was  a  special  tax  of  ten  cents  for  the 
support  of  the  Printers'  Home.  The  last  change  does  not, 
then,  add  to  the  actual  dues  of  the  members,  but  includes 
the  former  special  tax  with  the  regular  dues  of  the  craft.  In 
the  future,  of  the  money  derived  from  the  monthly  dues, 
twenty  per  cent,  goes  to  the  general  fund  for  payment  of 
the  general  expenses  of  the  union;  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  de- 
fense fund  for  the  support  of  strikes;  thirty  per  cent,  to  the 
burial  fund  and  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Printers'  Home.  The  burial  fund  was  created  in  the 
year  1891  and  an  addition  of  five  cents  made  to  the  monthly 
dues  for  its  maintenance. 

The  union  publishes  a  semi-monthly  periodical  called  -'The 
Typographical  Journal"  which  is  its  official  organ.  One  copy 
of  this  paper  is  furnished  free  to  each  chapel  of  printers,  and 
three  for  the  ofiicers  of  each  local  union.  All  others  desiring 
the  Journal  are  required  to  pay  a  subscription  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  annually. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  dues  of  the  Typographical 
union  go  to  the  support  of  The  Childs-Drexel  Home  for  Aged 
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and  Infirm  Printers.  This  institution  is  located  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  It  is  a  magnificent  charity,  supported  by 
the  free  will  offerings  of  the  members  of  this  trade  union. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  printers  have  been  paying  five 
cents  a  month  into  a  burial  fund,  from  which  are  paid  funeral 
benefits  of  $50  for  all  the  members  in  good  standing  who  die. 
From  this  fund,  in  the  first?  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation, 
there  were  paid  228  burial  claims.  Of  the  deaths  113,  or  about 
one-half,  were  due  to  consumption  and  kindred  diseases  and 
eight  only  were  due  to  accident,  or  3. 5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  policy  of  the  international  with  reference  to  strikes  is 
as  follows:  "The  International  Typographical  Union,  recog- 
nizing strikes  as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  craft, 
recommends  subordinate  unions  not  to  order  a  strike  until  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  the  difficulty.  But,  as 
resistance  to  unreasonable  demands  will  at  all  times  be  neces- 
sary, it  enacts  the  following  to  protect  its  members  when  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  positions  in  defense  of  their  principles." 
Then  follow  the  rules  for  the  ordering  and  regulation  of  strikes. 
Strikes  cannot  legally  be  made  unless  an  officer  of  the  interna- 
tional visits  the  place  and  investigates  and  reports  to  the  inter- 
national executive  committee  and  they  give  consent  to  the  same. 
To  the  members  out  on  an  authorized  strike  are  given  weekly 
strike  benefits  of  $7.00  to  married  men  and  $5.00  to  the  unmar- 
ried. Workmen  out  on  strike  must  in  any  town  report  to  union 
headquarters  every  day,  and  if  work  can  be  secured  for  them 
they  must  work,  and  if  in  any  week  four  days  labor  is  obtained 
for  them,  they  are  thus  debarred  from  all  strike  benefits  for 
that  week.  Unions  ordering  a  strike  without  complying  with 
the  rules  of  the  craft  are  not  permitted  to  receive  any  benefit 
of  the  defense  fund.  No  union  is  permitted  to  order  a  strike 
until  one  year  from  the  reception  of  its  charter.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  strikes  participated  in  by  the  typo- 
graphical union  shows  that  they  are  mainly  those  alluded  to  in 
the  words  of  the  constitution  of  the  order  as  follows:  "For  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  unfair  and  disreputable  men  who 
are  too  strong  for  the  local  union  to  contend  with;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  and  defending  the  principles  of  unionism  as 
applied  to  our  trade."  Many  strikes  arise  in  the  effort  to  ad- 
just the  printers'  craft  to  new  conditions,  such  as  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  type-setting  machinery,  etc.  In  no  craft, 
unless  it  be  in  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
are  there  so  many  questions  arising  about  the  business,  con 
cerning  which  employers  and  employes  are  apt  to  be  in  con 
flict.  Hence,  the  character  of  the  trade  disputes  in  which  the 
printers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  engaged  in  the  past.  The  value 
or  wisdom  of  those  strikes  cannot  be  directly  measured,  as  are 
those  of  the  men  in  the  building  trades,  in  dollars  added  to 
wages,  or  reductions  secured  in  hours  of  toil.  It  can  be  de- 
termined alone  by  the  success  or  failure  of  union  principles. 
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Of  the  subordinate  unions  sixty-two,  in  addition  to  the  bene- 
fits secured  by  the  international,  raise  and  disburse  money  for 
weekly  sick  benefits..  These  benefits  range  from  |2. 50  to  |10 
a  week. 

The  financial  year  of  the  international  union  ends  with  the 
30th  day  of  April  in  each  case.  The  following  shows  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  order  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  figures  given  are  for  the  financial  years  ending  April  30, 
in  the  years  mentioned  : 


Seceipts. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Total. 

Per  capita  tax  

$23,963.45 

$30,042.03 
19,245.65 

$42,764.34 
30,112.41 
35,093.81 
1,925.45 
555.52 
2,682.96 

$96,769.82 
49,358.06 
35,093.81 
5,175.45 
902.48 
4,830.40 
2,558.53 

Typographical  Journal  

1,361.98 

1,888.02 
346.96 
1,960.84 

186.60 
2,558.53 

$28,070.56 

$53,483.50 

$113,134.49 

$196,688.55 

Disbursements. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Total. 

Strike  and  lock-out  benefit. . . 

$12,866.11 

$19,039.78 

$50,828.72 

30,360.51 
4,033.25 

1,662.30 

$82,734.61 
lijOUU.UU 
52,158.87 
8,540.28 

5,678.40 

898.80 

Childs-Drexel  Printers'  Home 

Typographical  Journal  

American  Federation  of  La- 
Typographical    and  Labor 

1,263.55 
1,141.90 
498.80 

21,798.36 
3,243.48 

2,874.20 

400.00 

Total  for  objects  of  order. . . 

Convention  and  proceedings.. 
Salaries  and  organization  

Total  expense  management 

Total  disbursements  

$15,770.36 

$47,355.82 

$98,384.78 

$161,510.96 

$2,788.97 
2,212.41 
3,796  45 

$2,780.17 
2,918.82 
4,240.45 

$4,564.58 
4,825.80 
4,343.06 

$10,133.72 
9,957.03 
12,379.96 

$8,787.83 

$9,939.44 

$13,733.44 

$32,470.71 

$24,568.19 

$35,747.90 

$112,118.22 

$172,434.31 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Total . 

$1.25 

$2.12 

$4.02 

Average  paid  for  objects  of  order  per  mem- 

$0.71 

$1.88 

$3.53 

Average  paid  for  expenses  of  management 

$0.39 

$0.43 

$0.48 

$0.43 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  expenses  of 

management  

31.6 

17.9 

12.1 

16.5 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  objects  of 

the  order  ,  

56.3 

20.9 

13.9 

20.1 

Percentage  of  paid  for  objects  of  order  paid 

for  expenses  

51.3 

86.7 

86.9 

82.1 

Membership  

22,319 

25,165 

28,187 
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In  the  foregoing' exhibit  may  be  found  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  management  of  death  and  other  insifrance  • 
benefits,  and  the  administration  of  charity  funds,  adds  but  a  trifle 
relatively  to  the  expense  of  directing  the  affairs  of  a  trade 
union.  From  this  fact  may  well  be  deduced  the  conclusion 
that  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  conducting  all  forms  of 
industrial  insurance  is  in  connection  with  reliable  trade  unions. 
The  amounts  collected  and  disbursed  for  objects  of  the  order, 
in  the  three  years  covered  by  this  report,  increased,  on  an 
average  per  member,  from  71  cents  to  13.53,  or  12.83.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  expense  which  accompanied  this  additional  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  benefit  and  charity  funds  was  only 
nine  cents  per  member,  or  a  trifle  over  three  per  cent.  This 
added  per  cent,  is,  then,  substantially,  the  cost  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  funds  for  charity  and  insurance  benefits  and  the 
objects  of  the  order.  All  sums  in  the  expense  account  above 
this  three  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  disbursed  for  the  objects  of 
the  order  are,  then,  the  actual  expenses  of  superintending  and 
directing  the  business  affairs  of  the  union. 

The  American  printers  have  shown  a  wonderful  degree  of 
charity  and  public  spirit  in  voting  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
home  for  disabled  printers.  The  addition  to  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  typographical  in  the  past  three  years  is 
due  to  the  large  sums  disbursed  for  the  erection  of  that  Home, 
and  in  the  past  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished death  benefit  of  the  union, 

The  nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  this  home  was  a  gift  of 
$5,000  from  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Childs'  business  as  a  great  newspaper  pub- 
lisher had  brought  him  into  intimate  and  constant  business  re- 
lations with  the  typographical  union.  His  gift  expressed  his 
belief  in  its  usefulness  to  its  members  and  to  their  employers  as 
well.  Upon  that  belief  Mr.  Childs  has  ever  conducted  his  bus- 
iness and  thus  avoided  strikes  and  trouble  with  his  men.  The 
home  becomes  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that  some  employers  in 
the  most  difficult  of  trades  are  able  to  avoid  labor  troubles  by 
a  policy  which  frankly  recognizes  the  right  of  their  employes 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  about  joining  unions  for  the  ad- 
vance of  their  mutual  interests.  The  home  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  true  basis  of  all  legislation  about  labor  is  to  insist 
that  all  employers  and  all  employes  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
what  the  best  in  their  number  do  willingly  and  without  law. 

The  large  sums  given  for  the  erection  and  support  of  this 
home  and  the  local  charities  of  the  order  are  a  proof  that  trade 
unions  develop,  to  some  extent,  the  nobler  side  of  human  nat- 
ure. In  fact  the  assessments  which  these  unions  voluntarily 
make  for  the  support  of  other  workmen  on  a  strike  are  dictated 
largely  by  the  same  motive  of  generosity.  They  are  to  be 
judged,  not  alone  from  the  financial  results  achieved  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  strikes,  but  from  the  indirect  training  which  they 
exert  upon  the  workers  in  teaching  them  to  consider  and  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  others  besides  themselves. 
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The  figures  given  above,  showing  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
disbursing  these  strike  and  charity  funds  and  insurance  benefit 
funds  of  the  printers  to  be  three  per  cent,  of  those  sums,  can 
well  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  best 
conducted  sick  benefit  associations  of  the  world.  The  sick  in- 
surance organized  and  directed  by  the  German  government  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  of  that  nation  are  pointed 
to  as  models  of  economy  in  administration  expenses.  The  re- 
ceipts for  that  insurance,  in  the  year  1890,  were  114,558,315 
German  marks.  The  disbursements,  exclusive  of  taxes,  were 
92,710,244  marks.  There  were  paid  for  the  services  of  physi- 
cians, for  medicines,  support  of  hospitals  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, w^eekly  benefits  to  the  sick,  84,040,014  marks.  The  ad- 
ministration expenses,  exclusive  of  taxes,  would  be  the  diifer- 
ence  in  the  two  statements  of  the  disbursements,  or  8,670,230 
marks.  The  percentage  of  all  benefits,  etc.,  which  were  re- 
quired to  pay  expenses  of  management,  was  10. 34.  The  number 
of  members  insured  were  6,065,637.  The  average  contribution 
for  each  member  was  about  |2.80,  and  the  average  costs  of 
administration  were  about  twenty-nine  cents.-  The  three  per 
cent.,  which  it  has  been  found  is  the  approximate  cost  of  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  the  charity  and  benefit  funds  of  the 
printers,  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  their  legitimate  expen- 
ses as  a  trade  organization,  are  less  than  one- third  of  the 
expense  ratio  of  the  German  sick  associations.  The  average 
amount  raised  and  disbursed  by  the  printers'  international  was, 
for  the  year  1892,  larger  than  the  average  sick  collection  of 
the  German  associations. 

The  total  expense  of  management  was  only  20. 1  per  cent,  for 
three  years  in  the  case  of  the  printers.  This  is  what  the  late 
Amasa  Walker  computed  as  a  low  business  margin  of  expense 
in  a  well  conducted  business  enterprise.  If,  then,  the  printers 
had  no  other  purpose  in  their  organization  than  the  collection 
and  disbursements  of  the  moneys  included  above  under  objects 
of  the  order,  they  would  meet  in  their  management  the  re- 
quirements of  business  established  by  this  great  economical 
writer.  But  they  do  better  than  this.  They  also,  for  the  same 
margin  of  expense,  conduct  the  trade  affairs  of  a  craft  whose 
condition  has  connected  with  it  many  perplexing  questions 
which  need  constant  adjustment  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes. All  that  adjustment  is  effected  and  all  resulting  bills 
paid  on  the  margin  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  an  average  for  three 
years,  and  for  13.9  per  cent,  in  the  year  1892. 

The  typographical  union,  which  has  long  been  in  existence, 
has  learned  the  value  of  liberal  expenditures  in  local  matters. 
No  craft,  and  hence  no  trade  union,  has  so  many  difficult  ques- 
tions to  adjust  as  they.  The  printers  have  a  large  floating 
membership,  men  drifting  from  city  to  city.  To  assist  these 
men  to  places  of  work,  to  adjust  the  trade  to  all  the  changing 
exigencies  of  business,  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  work.  It 
is  work  done  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  it  is  but  right  that  all 
should  assist  in  paying  therefor.    This  is  w^hat  the  printers  in 
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their  local  unions  do.  Those  locals  are  primarily  associations 
for  transacting  this  local  business  in  a  business- like  manner. 
The  union  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  scale  of  wages,  and 
prevent  the  imposition  of  the  grasping  employer  in  the 
printers  occupation  with  its  multiplied  opportunities  for 
disputes  and  quarrels.  Primarily,  the  success  of  the  typo- 
graphical, as  that  of  the  cigarmakers,  must  be  judged  by  its 
attainments  in  this  field.  That  success  is  attested  in  many 
ways.  The  opponent  of  the  union  calls  its  management  over- 
bearing and  insolent.  Its  members  agree  that  it  protects  them 
in  their  rights  and  secures  them  an  equal  voice  with  their  em- 
ployers in  the  adjustment  of  all  qustions  relating  to  the  craft. 
The  very  objections  of  its  enemies  testifies  to  the  claims  of  its 
friends,  for  it  is  a  statement  of  the  same  fact  from  a  different 
point  of  view. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  finances  of  one  of  the  largest  printers' 
unions  in  the  state,  which  is  hereinafter  given,  the  local  ex- 
pense of  management  is  found  for  one  year  to  be  about  12.36 
per  member.  That  expense  is  less  than  the  earnings  of  a 
printer  for  one  day.  The  traveling  printer,  coming  to  the  town 
where  this  union  is  located  and  is  not  saved  by  it  more  than 
one  days  time  in  hunting  for  work,  will  seldom  be  met  with. 
The  union  saves,  then,  its  members  a  sum  equal  to  its  expense 
in  this  way.  But  the  local  expenses  not  only  aid  in  securing 
the  members  employment,  they  pay  for  conducting  all  the 
other  business  connected  with  the  craft.  They  also  pay  for 
the  administration  of  the  local  charities  for  which  the  printers 
every  where  take  an  interest.  These  local  charities  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  charities  and  benefits  disbursed  through  the  interna- 
tional. This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  local  Typographical  No.  42  of  the  city 
of  Minneapolis.  This  local  union  was  reported  by  the  inter- 
national as  having,  April  31,  1892,  a  membership  of  332.  The 
following  report  is  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31, 
1892.  The  money  given  in  receipts  is  in  addition  to  all  moneys 
collected  and  sent  to  the  international.  So  the  funeral  benefits 
and  all  disbursements  are  in  addition  to  those  for  the  interna- 
tional. 


$2,330.10 


Sick  benefits  

Sums  given  to  assist  other  Typograpical  unions  in  trouble.. 
Sums  given  to  assist  unions  other  than  the  typographical.. 

Funeral  benefits  

Cemetery  reserve  fund  

Dues  to  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  

Total  for  the  objects  of  the  order  

Salaries,  stationery  and  general  expenses  


$749.00 
517.50 
55.00 
399.35 
151.70 
31.10 
1,903.65 
783.44 


Total  local  disbursements 


$2,797.44 


Amount  on  hand  in  cemetery  reserve  fund  

Average  contribution  per  member  

Average  disbursements  for  objects  of  the  order 
Average  expense  of  management  


$571.26 


7.02 
5.73 
2.36 
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Uniting  these  averages  and  those  of  the  international  for  the 
same  year  we  have  for  the  total  of  local  and  international  the 
following: 

Average  contribution  per  member   $11.04 

Average  amount  disbursed  for  objects  of  the  order.   9.26 

Average  expense  of  management   2.84 

The  percentage  of  the  expenses  to  contribution  would  be 
26.    The  percentage  of  expenses  to  disbursements  for  objects 
of  order,  30.     Percentage  of  contributions  to  disbursed  for  ob 
jects  of  the  order,  84. 

In  local  union  No.  42,  five  per  cent,  of  all  receipts  go  into  a 
cemetery  fund.  The  union  has  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  for  the 
burial  of  needy  printers,  and  this  fund  is  to  keep  the  lot  in 
order  and  for  kindred  purposes.  The  sum  regularly  devoted 
to  this  purpose  is  a  charity.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  sums 
voted  as  free  gifts  to  assist  typographical  and  other  unions  in 
need,  and  the  sums  used  in  the  payment  of  local  funeral  bene- 
fits. The  total  of  these  charities,  apart  from  the  local  sick 
benefit,  in  one  year,  was  $1,123.55,  or  an  average  of  13.28  per 
member.  This  average  charity  contribution  of  |3.28  of  local 
union  No.  42  is  three- fourths  of  the  $4.80  which  is  the  total  per 
capita  gift  reported  by  the  Congregationalist  denomination  of 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1891  for  charities,  education  and 
home  and  foreign  missions.  The  Congregationalists  are  the 
most  generous  givers  of  any  body  of  church  people.  The  gifts 
for  charity  of  union  No.  42  are  larger  than  the  average  contri- 
butions reported  for  the  above  mentioned  objects  by  any  except- 
ing three  or  four  denominations  in  the  land.  It  is  also  over 
half  of  what  some  denominations  give  annually  for  the  objects 
mentioned  and  also  for  the  support  of  their  local  churches. 
These  local  gifts  of  union  No.  42  are  in  the  line  with  the  gen- 
erous charity  of  the  order  which  has  built  and  maintains  its 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Printers.  They  show  how  these 
unions  foster  the  unselfish  and  generous  side  of  their  members. 

The  sick  benefits  of  union  No.  42  are  $6.00  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  weeks.  That  period  may  be  prolonged  by  a  vote  of 
the  union.  The  union  reports  that  its  expenses  for  the  year  1892 
were  above  the  normal,  and  hence  the  foregoing  is  hardly  a  fair 
exhibit  of  their  economy  of  management.  Yet  with  this  excess 
of  expenses  above  the  average  the  total  affairs  of  the  local  and 
typographical  are  administered  for  a  percentage  of  expense 
but  slightly  in  excess  of  what  Mr.  Walker  has  stated  to  be  the 
normal  management  of  a  business  corporation.  This  being  so, 
it  may  be  said  that,  as .  compared  with  business  corporations, 
after  managing  its  charities  and  benefits,  it  costs  the  printers 
practically  nothing  to  direct  all  their  trade  affairs. 

That  percentage  of  combined  local  and  international  expense 
to  amounts  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  order  was  30.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  like  percentage  of  investment  of  old 
line  insurance  companies.  These  are  the  largest  moneyed  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  Two  of  the  American  companies  have 
in  their  control  more  money  than  the  Bank  of  England.  There 
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were  thirty-three  of  these  great  business  corporations  doing 
business  in  Minnesota  in  the  year  1891.  These  companies  re- 
ceived in  that  year  as  premiums  from  their  policy  holders  the  im- 
mense amount  of  1158,874,272.  They  paid  back  to  their  policy 
holders  the  sum  of  190,193,459.  Their  management  expenses, 
exclusive  of  the  dividends  paid  to  stock  holders,  were  $42, 249,  - 
247.  Those  management  expenses  were  over  forty- six  per  cent, 
of  the  sum  disbursed  to  policy  holders,  or  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  total  expense  account  of  the  local  No.  42  and  the  in- 
ternational. That  is,  the  two  unions  manage  their  business  or 
union  affairs,  and,  in  addition,  administer  their  charities  and  in- 
surance benefits  for  two- thirds  the  margin  of  expense  of  this 
combination  of  the  greatest  moneyed  institutions  in  the  world. 
They  do  this  though  their  trade  affairs  require,  for  their  ad- 
justment, great  care  and  much  expense,  and  the  unions  pay  their 
members  in  full  for  all  their  time  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  craft. 

YIII.  INTERNATIONAL  FURNITURE  WORKERS'  UNION. 

This  organization  is  a  combination  of  Cabinetmakers,  Carv- 
ers, Varnishers,  Machine  Furniture  Workers,  and  other  oper- 
atives at  branches  of  the  furniture  trade.  It  has  for  its  de- 
clared objects:  The  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  abolishment  of 
♦  the  contract  system,  mutual  support  in  cases  of  strikes,  losses 
by  fire,  lack  of  employment,  sickness  and  death,  legal  aid  in 
litigation  with  employers,  and  the  publication  of  a  trade 
journal. 

The  members  of  this  union  are  required  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  at  least  |1,  and  regular  monthly  contributions  of  forty 
cents  or  more.  The  local  unions  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion may,  if  they  so  decide,  require  fees  and  dues  larger  than 
above  specified.  They  cannot  exact  less.  From  the  funds 
thus  accumulated  the  officers  of  the  local  unions  pay  ten  cents 
a  month  for  each  member  into  a  reserve  fund.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Union  alone  has  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  this  fund.  Out  of  this  reserve  fund  is  paid  all  strike 
benefits  of  the  order.  When  the  total  amount  in  the  reserve 
fund  is  less  than  $2  per  member  the  executive  committee  are 
directed  by  the  constitution  to  levy  an  extra  tax  in  such 
an  amount  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  In  addition  to 
the  ten  cents  a  month  per  member,  to  be  paid  by  the  local 
unions  into  the  reserve  fund,  those  unions  must  pay  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  five  cents  a  month  per  member  for  agitation 
purposes  and  for  the  support  of  the  trade  journal.  This  money 
is  kept  by  itself  and  is  known  as  the  general  fund.  There  are 
also  levied,  at  times  special  assessments  upon  the  members  of 
the  organization,  which  comes  into  this  same  fund.  Out  of  this 
fund  are  paid  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  officers  of  the 
international  union  and  the  expenses  of  the  sessions  of  its 
convention  which  are  held  once  in  two  years.    The  funds  for 
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the  treasuries  of  the  local  unions  are  derived  from  the  balance 
of  the  initiation  fees  and  regular  and  special  dues  collected 
from  the  members,  after  the  payment,  of  the  sums  above  de- 
scribed, to  the  reserve  and  general  funds.  Out  of  these  local 
funds  are  paid  administration  and  committee  expenses,  dues  to 
Central  Labor  Unions  or  Trades  Councils.  Out  of  it  are  also 
paid  such  sums  as  the  local  bodies  may  vote  for  strikes  and 
lockouts,  for  agitation  and  organizing  purposes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  victimized  members,  and  for  lawsuits  against  employers. 

To  the  foregoing  described  reserve,  general  and  local  funds, 
all  members  contribute  and  all  are  alike  entitled  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  their  administration.  In  addition  to  these 
funds  there  are,  in  the  international  union,  moneys  raised  and 
administered  to  give  the  members  benefits  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness and  death  and  also  to  insure  their  tools  against  fire.  The 
moneys  thus  raised  are  kept  in  three  funds  by  themselves  and 
are  known  as  the  sick  benefit  funds,  mortality  funds,  and  the 
tool  insurance  funds.  Contributions  to  these  funds  are  not 
obligatory  as  is  the  case  with  the  reserve,  general  and  local 
funds.  To  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sick  benefits  of  the  order, 
a  member  must  pay  into  the  appropriate  fund  a  special  initia- 
tion fee  of  '$3.00  if  less  than  45  years  of  age.  If  a  member, 
at  joining,  is  over  45  he  must  pay  an  additional  dollar  for  each 
year  in  excess  of  that  age.  No  one  can  become  a  participant 
of  the  sick  benefit  funds  who  does  not  pay  an  initiation  fee 
thereto  before  he  has  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Members  tak- 
ing the  sick  benefit  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  and  be  ac- 
cepted by  him  as  sound  in  health.  The  dues  to  the  sick  benefit 
are  fifty  cents  a  month.  A  member,  after  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  sick  fund  for  three  months,  is  entitled,  in  case  of 
sickness,  to  a  weekly  benefit  of  |6.00  a  week  for  twenty- six 
consecutive  weeks.  For  the  next  twenty-six  weeks  the  benefit 
is  $3.00  a  week.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  continual  sickness  the 
member  is  again  entitled  to  a  |6.00  benefit  a  week  for  a  second 
twenty-six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  and  so  long  as  he 
shall  be  incapable  of  work,  by  reason  of  ill- health,  he  is  en  - 
titled to  a  weekly  benefit  of  |3.00. 

The  initiation  fee  to  the  mortality  fund  is  11.00.  At  joining; 
members  have  to  be  examined  by  a  physician  and  they  must 
pay  for  the  examination.  Whenever  the  mortality  fund  sinks 
below  $1.00  a  member,  the  executive  committee  must  levy  an 
assessment  upon  the  members  of  the  fund.  This  assessment 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  twenty-five  cents.  Upon  the  death 
of  a  member  contributing  to  the  mortality  fund,  his  nearest 
relative  or  friend  is  entitled  to  the  sum  of  |250.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  wife  of  a  member  he  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  |100. 
These  benefits  must  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

Members  who  want  to  join  the  tool  insurance  fund  must  pay,, 
for  the  formation  of  a  guarantee  fund,  an  initiation  fee  equal  to- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  sum  in  which  they  wish  to  be  insured. 
The  amount  in  which  a  member  is  insured  shall  in  no  case  be 
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less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $150.  Members  increasing  their 
insurance  must  increase  the  sum  in  the  guarantee  fund.  If 
they  reduce  their  insurance  they  are  entitled  to  receive  back 
the  difference  in  this  fund  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
guarantee  fund  falls  below  seven  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in- 
sured the  executive  committee  levies  an  assessment  of  a  pro- 
portionate rate  of  percentage,  Members  participating  in  this 
insurance  receive,  in  case  their  tools  are  damaged  by  fire,  water, 
falling  of  building,  explosion,  etc.,  within  four  days,  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  investigation  committee.  No  losses  are, 
however,  paid  which  are  incurred  while  the  member  is  work- 
ing on  Sunday  or  after  regular  hours. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  International  Furniture 
Workers'  Union,  January  1,  1892,  was  6,410.  Of  these  716 
were  members  of  the  sick  benefit  fund,  1,225  of  the  tool  insur- 
ance, of  the  mortality  the  number  is  not  given.  The  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  several  funds  of  the  union  were,  for  the 
fifteen  months  ending  January  1,  1892,  as  follows: 


TOOL  INSURANCE. 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  October  1,  1890   $68,609.00 

Amount  of  insurance  written  in  the  fifteen  months   16.010.00 

Amount  of  insurance  In  force  January  1,  1892   84,649.00 

Beceipts. 

Seven  per  cent,  guarantee  on  new  insurance   $320.80 

Assessments  or  insurance  premiums   701.75 


.    Total   $1,022.55 

Disbursements. 

Expended  for  fire  losses   $283.50 

Paid  for  printing   5.50 

Salaries  of  officers  of  central  fund   56.00 

Other  expenses  of  management   9  05 


Total  expenses  of  management   $70.55 

Total  disbursements   $354 . 05 

Excess  of  seven  per  cent,  guarantee  January  1,  1892    325.24 

Deficit  seven  percent,  guarantee  October  1,  1890   22.46 


Total   $701.75 

Besources. 

Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurers   $4,365.58 

Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  international   1,885.09 


Total  cash  resources   $6,25fJ .  67 

Liabilities. 

Seven  per  cent,  guarantee  on  amount  insured    $5,925.43 

Excess  of  seven  per  cent,  on  hand  January  1,  1892   $325.24 

Of  the  seven  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  five- sevenths  are  left 


in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  local  unions,  the  balance 
is  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  international.  All  losses 
are  paid  from  the  local  funds  and  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
officers  of  the  local  unions.  The  two  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of 
the  international  treasurer  is  a  kind  of  clearing  house  fund  for 
the  equalization  of  the  losses.    If  one  union  pays  out  for  losses. 
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the  international  executive  committee,  in  due  time,  makes  up 
any  deficit  of  the  local  funds  from  the  moneys  under  their  con- 
trol. 

In  the  foregoing  exhibit  it  is  found  that  in  the  fifteen  months 
passed  in  review  1283.50  were  expended  for  fire  losses,  and 
170.55  were  paid  for  expenses  of  management.  The  total  ex- 
pended was  1354. U5.  This  sum  was  only  .486  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  average  amount  insured  for  the  year.  The  furniture 
workers  toil  in  shops  which  are  classed  by  the  insurance  men 
as  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous.  The  rate  of  insurance  in 
those  shops  often  is  as  high  as  five  per  cent.  A  workingman 
insuring  his  tools  in  an  ordinary  company  must  notify  the  agent 
and  receive  a  permit  every  time  he  changes  his  place  of  work 
or  moves  his  tools.  This  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  wage  earner 
who  is  thus  forced  to  lose  some  time  every  occasion  of  moving 
his  tools  or  forego  insurance  thereupon.  With  the  tool  insur- 
ance of  this  union  there  is  no  need  of  this  notification.  The 
member's  tools  are  insured  so  long  as  he  is  in  good  standing, 
no  matter  where  his  property  is  located.  To  collect  the  pay 
for  loss  he  must  simply  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  that  he  has  actually  suffered  the  loss  claimed.  The 
amount  contributed  by  the  members  as  insurance  premiums 
was  1701.75.  This  was  .911  per  cent,  of  the  sum  insured.  The 
expenses  of  management  were  24.90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  re- 
turned for  fire  losses,  and  10.04  per  cent,  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  members.  This  percentage  is  much  higher  than  it 
will  probably  average  in  a  series  of  years.  It  is  made  large 
for  the  year  by  reason  of  the  exceptionally  low  rate  for  insur- 
ance. That  rate  is  only  one- tenth  of  the  one  fixed  by  insurance 
companies  on  the  same  class  of  risks.  The  percentage  of  ex- 
pense to  income  or  amount  of  fire  losses  paid-  may  decrease 
with  changing  fire  losses,  but  its  amount  per  member  will 
doubtless  remain  as  now.  This  is  now  only  5.66  cents  per  mem- 
ber of  those  sharing  its  protection. 


MORTALITY  FUNDS. 


Initiation  fees  from  October  1 , 1890,  to  January 

1,  1892  

Assessments  

Interest  


Receipts, 


$395.00 
1,789.34 
6.19 


Total  riiceipts  

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1890 


$2,191.54 
164.98 


Total 


$2,355.52 


Disbursements. 


Paid  six  death  benefits  ($250) . . . 
Paid  seven  death  benefits  ($100) 

Paid  one  death  benefit  ($50)  

Local  expenses  

Sundries  


$1,500.00 


700.00 
50  00 
22.91 


.85 


Total  disbursements 


$2,273.76 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1892 


81.76 


Total 
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The  total  expense  of  management  was  only  $23.76,  which  was 
1.09  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  members  and 
1.05  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  death  losses  paid.  For  every 
dollar  paid  by  the  members  they  received  $1.03  cents  in  the 
form  of  death  losses  paid.  The  excess  of  this  exhibit  was  due 
to  the  heavy  losses  by  the  grippe  of  1891.  Of  course,  this  ex- 
cess on  this  side  of  the  balance  must,  in  succeeding  years,  be 
made  up  by  extra  assessments.  The  only  facts  to  be  specially 
noted  is  the  small  ratio  of  expense. 

SICK  BENEFIT  FUNDS. 

Of  the  moneys  belonging  to  this  fund  a  part  is  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  treasurers  and  the  balance  is  transferred  to 
the  care  of  the  executive  committee  and  makes  up  the  central 
fund  of  the  order.  This  central  fund  is,  however,  only  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  between  the  several  unions.  Nearly  all  the 
money  is  received  and  disbursed  from  the  local  unions.  A  lit- 
tle comes  into  the  treasury  of  the  central  fund  direct,  and  in  the 
same  way  some  little  expense  is  recorded  from  the  central  fund 
that  does  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  local  officers. 
The  following  exhibit  omits  all  moneys  which  appear  upon  the 
statements  of  both  local  and  central  officers.  Where  it  thus 
appears  twice  it  is  credited  to  the  local  unions. 

NET  INCOME  OF  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  SICK  BENEFIT  FUNDS. 

Dues,  local  unions   $5,046.97 

Dues,  central  fund   15 . 45 

$5,062.42 

$694.50 
5.00 


Interest  and  fines,  local  unions   $14.24 

Interest,  central  fund   13.80 


Income  not  itemized 


  $5,816.35 

Disbursements. 

  $4,970.19 

  865. 75 


Benefits  received  by  members   $5,835.94 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  ofiicers,  local —  $153.02 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  officers,  general 

fund   16.00 

  $189.02 

Current  expenses,  local   $32.42 

Current  expenses,  general  fund   1.30 

Printing   28.50 

  $62. 24 


Total  expense  of  management   $231.26 


Initiation  fees,  local  unions 
Initiation  fees,  central  fund 


$699.50 


$28.04 
2H.39 


Total  income. . . 

Sick  benefits  — 
Paid  physicians 


Total  disbursements  

Excess  of  disbursements  over  income. 


$6,067.24 
250.89 
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Besowces. 

Cash  resources  Oetoberl,  1890,  less  deficits,  local. . .  $975.05 
Cash  resources,  October  i,  1890,  less  deficits,  central 
fund   660.52 

$1,635.57 

Cash  resources,  January  1,  1892,  less  deficits,  local. .  $995.51 
Cash  resources,  January  1,  1892,  less  deficits,  central  389.17 

$1,384.68 

Cash  resources  reduced   $250.89 

Members  in  the  fund  July  1,  1891,  698;  July  1,  1892,  716. 

The  expense  of  management  was  3.98  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  for  the  year,  and  3.96  per  cent,  of  the  benefits  returned 
to  the  members.  For  every  dollar  expended  during  the  year 
by  the  members  of  this  fund  there  was  received  in  return,  on  an 
average,  $1,003.  The  excess  of  disbursements  over  income 
explains  the  nature  of  the  ratio,  but  the  essential  fact  to  be 
noted  in  the  exhibit  is  as  with  other  insurance  funds  the  small 
ratio  of  expense. 

RESERVE  FUND. 

This  fund,  as  with  others  of  the  furniture  workers,  is  di- 
vided into  two  porportions,  the  local  and  international.  Out  of 
this  fund  are  paid  the  strike  benefits  and  kindred  disbursements 
that  arise  with  emergencies. 

Beceipts. 

Contributed  by  members,  central  fund    $3,401 . 35 
Contributed  by  members,  local  funds     1,847.29*  $5,248.64* 

Received  from  former  unions   $99  73 

Received  in  interest,  etc   120.60  $220.33 

Total  receipts  for  the  reserve  fund  $5,4()8. 97 

Disbursements. 
Expended  for  strike  benefits,  central 

fund   $3,460.09 

Expended  for  strike  benefits,  local 
fund   2,025.70*  $5,485.79^ 

Added  to  reserve  fund,  central    $161.59 

Reduced  reserve  fund,  local   178.41* 

Reduced  reserves,  all  funds   $16.82* 

Amount  in  reserve  fund  January  1, 

1892,  central   $2,951.52 

Amount  in  reserve  fund,  January  1, 

1892,  local   3,294.87 

 $6,24  6.39 

Membership  of  the  order  January  1,  1891,  4,778;  January  1, 
1892,  6,410.    As  this  is  the  fund  of  the  whole  order  there  is  no 

*The  reports  for  the  strike  expenditures  and  receipts  for  one  of  the  five  periods,  of 
three  months  each,  covered  by  these  figures,  were  not  complete.  The  figures  given 
above  and  marked  by  (*)  are  only  approximately  correct.  The  fault  is  not  so  much 
in  the  reports  as  that  the  Bureau  lacked  one  of  the  preceding!  (luarterly  reports  of 
the  order. 
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account  of  expense  in  connection  with  it.  The  expense  of  ad- 
ministering strike  benefits,  as  that  of  the  general  business  of 
the  order,  is  all  met  from  the  general  fund  which  now  remains 
to  be  considered. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  dues  and  assessments  for  this  fund 
provided  by  the  constitution,  there  were  levied,  during  the  fif- 
teen months  covered  by  the  other  exhibits,  special  assessments 
for  the  eight  hour  work  day  agitation,  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  other  purposes.  The  total  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  general  fund  are  shown  by  ttie  follow- 
ing exhibit: 

Receipts. 

Dues   $3,414.83 

Constitutions,  charters  and  proceedings  510.40 

Agitation  for  eight  hour  day   1,314.32 

Assessments  for  American  Federation 

of  Labor   163.29 

Convention  assessment   37.35 

Journal   423.49 

Contributed  by  members,  total   $5,863.68 

OflQcers' expenses  from  other  funds   $64.00 

Interest   5.00 

Advertisements   128.84  $197.84 

Total  receipts   $6,061.52 

IHshursements. 

Journal   $1,197.27 

Agi tation  for  eight  hour  day   1 ,564 . 42 

Federation  of  Labor  assessment   162.00 

Federation  of  Labor  dues   248.07 

Expended  to  advance  the  principles  of 

order   $3,222.76 

General  printing   $895.29 

Officers  and  committees  salaries,  etc —  1,303.50 

Expenses  of  convention   769 . 90 

Sundries   162.00 

Expenses  not  reported   225.01 

General  expenses  of  management   $3,420.54 

Total  disbursements   $6,643. 3a 

Excess  of  disbursements   $581.78 

Amount  on  hand  October  1,  1890   $674.18 

Excess  of  disbursements   581.78 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1892....  $92.40 

The  foregoing  exhibits  show  how  economically  the  several 
insurance  funds  of  a  trade  union  can  be  administered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  management  of  its  trade  affairs.  The 
unions  have  a  certain  quantity  of  work  for  their  officers  to  per- 
form and  a  definite  amount  of  expense  without  the  labor  of 
direciting  a   single  insurance  benefit  such  as  the  furniture 
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workers  have  in  their  organization.  The  extra  labor  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  management  of  sick,  death  and  other 
benefits  is  very  slight.  This  is  shown  by  the  percentages  of 
expense  in  the  four  benefits  of  the  order  under  consideration. 

Those  expenses  may,  however,  be  looked  at  in  another  light. 
It  is  often  charged  against  trade  unions  by  their  enemies  that 
the  officers  of  such  unions  are  supported  in  idleness  and  that 
all  the  money  paid  them  is  thrown  away.  The  union,  according 
to  the  statement  of  these  enemies,  gives  nothing  in  return  for 
the  funds  contributed  for  its  support  by  its  members.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  then  the  only  good  done  by  them  is  in  the 
administration  of  these  insurance  features  which  some  of  them,* 
as  the  furniture  workers,  possess.  In  that  case  it  is  unjust 
to  consider  these  insurance  funds  by  themselves.  They  must 
be  studied  in  connection  with  all  the  expenses  of  management 
of  the  several  orders.  This  report  seeks  to  present  the  facts 
about  the  financial  management  of  American  trade  unions  in 
all  possible  lights.  It  has  shown  the  small  ratio  of  expense  of 
the  furniture  workers  insurance  when  that  insurance  is  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  trade  management.  All  the  funds  of 
that  order  are  presented  together  in  the  following  exhibit.  In 
that  exhibit  the  union  is  treated  as  an  organization  for  secur- 
ing certain  insurance  and  other  benefits  for  its  members.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  compared  with  any  business  corporation  ex- 
isting for  selling  insurance  or  other  benefits  such  as  the  fur- 
niture workers  give  to  their  members.  Comparing,  in  this 
way,  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  union  is  managed  wisely  and 
economically  as  a  whole  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
commercial  world.  The  following  exhibit  presents  a  state- 
ment for  the  fifteen  months  ending  January  1,  1892,  of  the  total 
funds  of  the  furniture  workers'  union. 

Receipts. 


Contributed  by  members: 

In  tool  insurance  fund   $701.75 

In  mortality  fund   2,185.37 

In  sick  benefit  fund   5,761.92 

In  reserve  fund   5,248.64 

In  general  fund   5,863.68  $19,761.36 


Received  from  other  sources: 

From  mortality  fund   $  6.19 

From  sick  benefit  fund   54.43 

From  reserve  fund   220.33 

From  general  fund   197.84  $478.79 


Less  moneys  reported  in  tv^^o  funds   $64.00 

Total  miscellaneous  receipts   $414.79 


Total  of  all  receipts  of  union 


$20,176.15 
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Disbursements. 
In  insurance  benefits  and  other  objects  of  the  order: 

Fire  losses  paid   $283 . 50 

Mortality  benefits  paid   2,250.00 

Sick  benefits  paid   5,835  94 

Strike  benefits  paid   5,485.79 

Printing  journal,  and  kindred  objects.. .  3,222.76 

  $17,077.99 

For  miscellaneous  expenses: 

In  tool  insurance   $70.55 

In  mortality  insurance   23.76 

In  sick  benefits  insurance   231.26 

General  expenses  of  management   3,420.54 

•   $3,746.11 

Less  moneys  reported  in  two  funds   64.00 

Total  expenses  of  management   $3,682.11 

Total  expenditures  of  the  union   $20,760.10 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts —  $583.95 

Total  cash  resources  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890  $13,518 .11 

Cash  reserves  reduced   583.95 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1892   $12,855.90 

The  average  amount  contributed  per  member  was  14.14. 
The  average  expense  per  member  was  |0. 58  and  the  average 
amount  to  the  credit  of  a  member  in  the  reserve  fund  was 
$2.69.  The  average  distributed  in  benefits,  printing  journal 
and  kindred  objects  was  |3.58.  The  expense  of  management 
was  18. 23  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  members 
and  21.50  of  the  sums  distributed  in  benefits  and  for  other  ob- 
jects of  the  union.  The  latter  was  86.37  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  members. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  are  compiled  from  the  quarterly  re- 
ports of  the  union  printed  in  the  official  journal.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  eighth  convention  of  the  union  are  given  a  brief 
summary  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  order  for  the 
four  years  and  three  months  from  July  1,  1886,  to  October  1, 
1890.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  general  fund 
are  given  in  detail.  For  the  other  funds  are  presented  a  par- 
tial statement.  The  amounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  not  given  separately.  A  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed 
in  those  funds  are  given.  The  expense  of  managing  those 
funds  are  included  in  the  main  or  general  fund.  That  sum- 
mary presents  the  following  statements  of  the  business  of  the 
order  for  the  given  years. 

Receipts. 

From  July,  188G,  to  October,  1890: 

Contributed  to  the  general  fund   $13,206.96 

Contributed  to  the  sick  benefit  fund   16,294.17 

Contributed  to  the  mortality  fund   9,600.00 

Contributed  to  tool  insurance  fund   7,228.25 

Contributed  to  the  reserve  fund   12,907.20 


Total  contributed  by  members 
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Disbursements. 


Expenses  of  management  

Printing  and  dispatcliing  the  journal 

Advancing  the  cause  of  labor  

Sick  benefits  paid  

Paid  physicians  

Mortality  henefits  paid  

Tool  insurance  paid  

.Strike  benefits  paid   


$9,132.84 
4,874.10 
648.50 

14,866.86 
2,491.16 
9,600.00 
7,628.25 
7,959.22 


Total  disbursed . ,  

Less  contributed  by  other  organizations  for 


$57,200. 9H 


their  expenses 


1,698.00 


Total  expended  for  the  order 


$55,502.33 


The  $1,698  deducted  from  the  sum  of  disbursements  was  paid 
by  local  unions  Nos.  7  and  19,  for  their  share  of  the  office  ex- 
penses for  services  rendered  them  apart  from  the  general  affairs 
of  the  order.  This  should  be  deducted  also  from  the  expense 
of  management  given  in  the  first  line  of  disbursements.  Mak- 
ing that  deduction,  we  have  as  the  net  expense  of  n  anagement 
for  the  order  17.434.84.  This  is  12.47  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  by  members.  It  is  15.47  per  cent,  of  the 
^48,068.11  paid  out  in  benefits  to  members  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  journal,  etc.  This  sum  expended  for  benefits,  etc., 
is  80.96  per  cent,  of  the  total  cimount  contributed  by  members 
to  the  union. 

None  of  the  foregoing  exhibits  include  the  sums  collected 
and  disbursed  by  the  local  unions  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
sums  managed  in  the  name  of  the  international  union.  These 
sums  raised  and  disbursed  by  the  local  unions  differ  with  the 
various  towns  in  which  they  are  located.  They  vary  also  with 
the  passing  exigencies.  A  union  in  a  town  with  a  strike  on  its 
hands  will  always  pay  out  more  money  than  one  whose  mem- 
bers are  free  from  all  labor  complications.  The  Journal  of  the 
union  gives  for  three  quarters  from  October,  1890,  to  January  1, 
1892,  the  reports  of  the  local  union  No.  7,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  a  membership  of  1,826.  These  reports  give  a 
full  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
local,  but  it  does  not,  in  all  cases,  separate  the  moneys  which 
have  already  been  reported  in  the  funds  of  the  international. 
The  exact  amount  of  money  whicht  he  members  of  this  union 
have  contributed,  in  addition  to  their  payments  to  the  general 
organization,  cannot,  therefore,  be  stated  with  perfect  exact- 
ness. It  is  approximately,  for  the  period  of  fifteen  months, 
given  in  the  first  exhibits  12.90  for  each  member.  Of  this 
amount  about  12.15  were  paid  out  for  management  expenses 
and  the  balance,  10.75,  were  disbursed  for  local  strike  benefits 
and  other  means  of  advancing  the  good  of  the  members  or  of 
the  order.  Adding  these  sums  to  the  ones  obtained  as  the 
average  for  the  international  we  have,  as  the  total  average 
amount  contributed  by  a  member  of  this  organization  to  its 
funds  from  October,  1890,  to  January,  189li,  |6.04.  Of  this 
amount  $2.73  was  the  approximate  amount  disbursed  per  mem- 
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ber  for  expenses  of  management.  For  benefits  returned  to 
members  and  for  printing  the  Journal  and  for  kindred  ex- 
penses for  the  objects  of  the  order,  there  were  paid  out  per 
member  in  this  period  the  sum  of  |4. 23.  These  expenses  were 
38.63  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  members. 
They  are  64.54  per  cent,  of  the  amount  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers in  benefits,  the  Journals,  etc.  These  benefits  returned 
are  60.08  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  members. 

The  foregoing  exhibit,  in  which  all  the  funds  of  this  union 
are  massed  into  one,  and  also  the  one  given  last,  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  local  are  united  to  those  of  the  order 
as  a  whole,  are  manifestly  unfair  towards  the  furniture  work- 
ers. They  gather  the  benevolent  a.nd  insurance  fuads  of  a 
few  with  the  general  or  expense  funds  of  five  times  their  num- 
ber. This  produces  an  apparent  percentage  of  expense  of 
management  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  The 
actual  expense  of  administering  the  tool  insurance,  the  sick 
and  the  death  benefits,  were  given  in  a  previous  place.  The 
average  of  the  three  insurance  funds  shows  an  expense  account 
of  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  sums  returned  to  the  insured. 
This  per  cent,  corresponds  with  that  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  typographical  union  and  is  less  than  one- third 
of  the  German  sick  insurance  expense  of  administration.  But  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  funds  of  the  international  and  local 
union,  referred  to  as  unjust  and  unfair,  was  made  to  show  the 
meanest  possible  exhibit  of  a  trade  union  affairs.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit still  makes  a  showing  to  the  advantage  of  the  union  when 
it  is  compared  with  those  which  show  the  management  ex- 
penses of  American  industrial  accident  and  fire  insurance 
corporations.  This  fact  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  percent- 
ages last  given  for  the  furniture  workers  with  those  pre- 
viously stated  under  other  unions  for  the  various  classes  of  in- 
surance corporations. 
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IX.  THE  IRON  MOLDERS  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  this  organization  the  members  of  each  local  union  pay, 
for  the  general  objects  of  the  order,  a  monthly  contribution  of 
forty  cents.  This  money,  as  soon  as  collected,  is  forwarded  to 
the  general  treasurer,  and  a  duplicate  account  thereof  is  sent 
to  the  general  secretary.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  monthly 
tax  the  general  treasurer  distributes  it  among  the  iunds  of  the 
order  as  follows  :  Sixteen  per  cent,  goes  to  the  benefit  fund, 
twenty-six  per  cent,  to  the  monthly  fund,  and  the  balance, 
fifty-eight  per  cent.,  to  the  strike  fund.  The  executive  com- 
mittee, in  case  of  an  emergency,  can  draw  from  one  fund  and 
place  the  money  so  drawn  to  the  account  of  another.  The 
funds  thus  transferred  must,  however,  in  proper  time,  be  re- 
turned to  its  original  fund.  The  moneys,  with  the  exception 
of  small  sums,  must  be  deposited  by  the  treasurer  in  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds.  It  can  be  drawn  thence 
only  upon  the  joint  order  of  the  president  and  trustees. 
The  small  sums  retained  in  the  hands  of  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  treasurer  are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
transient  calls  or  orders  upon  that  officer.  Both  the  treasurer 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  union,  into  whose  hands  comes  any 
of  the  money  of  the  order,  are  required  to  give  suitable  bonds 
for  its  safe  keeping. 

From  the  monthly  fund  are  drawn,  in  various  ways,  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures,  excepting  the 
death  benefits  and  strike  expenditures.  From  the  strike  fund 
is  paid  to  members  out  of  work,  by  reason  of  any  labor  disturb- 
ance sanctioned  by  the  general  officers  of  the  association,  a 
weekly  allowance  of  $7  to  married  men  and  |5  to  single  or  un- 
married men.  Out  of  the  benefit  fund  are  paid  all  death  and 
disability  claims.  The  rule  of  the  order  relating  to  those 
claims  is  as  follows:  "Upon  the  death  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  member  (which  permanent  disability  shall  consist  of  total 
blindness,  paralysis,  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg  or  both,)  the 
secretary  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  for  |100,  which 
sum  shall  be  paid,  forwarded  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  or  to 
the  disabled  member  as  soon  as  the  proper  papers  bearing  on 
the  case  are  received.  A  member,  having  received  the  disabil- 
ity benefit,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  death  benefit."  To  be 
entitled  to  these  benefits  a  person  must  have  been  a  member  in 
good  standing  at  the  time,  and  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  official  reports  of  the  iron  molders  give  separate  state- 
ments for  each  of  the  funds  previously  mentioned.  In  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  order,  given  in 
this  report,  those  separate  funds  are  grouped  together.  The 
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figures  given  in  each  column  represent  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  periods  of  two  years,  each  ending  with  the 
month  of  July  in  the  year  of  the  biennial  convention. 


Receipts. 

1888. 

1890. 

1892.a 

Total. 

$52,602.15 
2,682  15 
35,516.25 
^321.90 

$61,156.96 
3,691.50 
57,969.28 
375.50 

Cash  for  strike  fund  

Funeral  benefits  

Federation  of  labor  tax  

Federation  of  labor  as'sm'nt 

Total  for  objects  of  order 

$91,123.15 

$16,350.50 
33,876.05 
4,231.80 
300.50 

$123,193.24 

tbZl  ,904.00 

67,946.78 
6,164  21 
1,120.77 
250.00 

$132,682.55 
$15,090.00 

OC  1  no  1  o 
85,i9Z.lZ 

*6,000.00 
1,851.10 

$346,998.94 

•t>5o,  905.00 
187,014.90 
16,396.01 
1,421.27 
250.00 

$54,758.85 

11,386.45 
o,  100.77 
6,478.55 
3,524.23 

$97,445.76 

lo, DO*  Z7 

3,090.95 

$108,633.72 

$260,838.33 

Fjxpenses  of  president's  office 
Expenses  of  secretary's  office 
Miscellaneous   

6,322.44 

Total  expense  of  man- 
Total  disbursements  

'Excess  of  receipts  

$24,528.00 

$30,275.79 

*$36,718.99 

$91,522.78 

$79,286.85 
11,836.30 

$127,721.55 

$145,352.71 

$352,361.11 

Excess  of  disbursements  

4,528  31 
24,485.47 

 [     .  . 

Balance  on  hand,  all  funds.. 
Percentage  of  income  used 

for  expense  of  management 
Percentage  paid  for  objects 

of  order  used  for  expenses 
Percentage  of  income  paid 

29,013.78 

26.92 
49.88 
60.09 

24.57 
30.09 
79.10 

27.68 
33.79 
81.80 

26.37 
35.09 
75.17 

§Including  discrepency  of  $6.00  between  reports  of  secretary  and  president. 
♦Estimated;  (see  text)  (a)  for  19  months  to  .Tan.  31,  1892. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  figures  of  the  column  marked  1892 
include  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  order  for  only 
the  nineteen  months  ending  January  31,  1892.  The  molders 
did  not  hold  a  convention  for  1892,  and  hence  there  are  no  pub- 
lished proceedings  as  for  previous  biennial  periods.  The 
figures  given  for  the  nineteen  months  are  taken  from  a  circular 
letter  issued  to  the  members  of  the  craft  March  3,  1892.  That 
report  did  not  give  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Journal  separate, 
but  included  it  with  other  expenditures.  To  make  the  com- 
parisons the  same  as  with  the  other  periods  the  cost  of  the 
Journal  was  estimated  at  $6,000,  and  that  sum,  taken  from  the 
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total  expenditures  ^iven  in  the  report,  making  the  total  ex- 
penses of  management  as  above.  All  the  other  figures  for  the 
period  are  given  as  found  in  the  circular  letter. 

The  molders  union  have  two  locals  in  the  State — one  in  Min- 
neapolis and  one  at  Brainerd. 

From  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  business  management  of 
the  iron  molders  it  is  found  that  for  every  dollar  contributed  by 
the  members  seventy ■  five  cents  are  disbursed  in  their  interests 
for  some  of  the  various  objects  of  the  order.  This  result  accom- 
plished may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  standard  or  in- 
vestment life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  These  companies,  from  1872  to  1891,  inclusive, 
received  from  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  in  premiums  the  sum 
of  $15,124,580.  They  returned  to  them  in  losses  paid,  etc., 
$5,943,166.  For  every  dollar  paid  by  the  policy  holders  to 
these  companies  in  Minnesota  there  were  returned  to  them 
about  thirty-nine  cents  or  a  trifle  more  than  one-half  of  that 
disbursed  for  its  members  by  the  iron  molders. 

In  the  year  1891  there  were  reported  to  the  Minnesota  In- 
suranceDepartment  seventy- two  co-operative  life,  casualty  and 
endowment  societies.  Those  companies  received  in  that  year 
from  their  members  120, 729, 877,  and  paid  claims  to  the  amount  of 
115,037,685,  and  disbursed,  for  expenses  of  management, 
15,858,005.  For  every  dollar  contributed  by  their  members, 
these  associations  disbursed  twenty-eight  cents  in  costs  of 
management,  or  more  than  did  the  iron  molders.  These  in- 
surance associations  are  mutual  societies,  in  many  respects  re- 
sembling the  Iron  Molders'  union.  They  alike  are  supposed 
to  elect  their  officers  by  vote  of  the  members,  and  to  direct  the 
business  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those 
interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  members  of  the  trade 
unions  have  a  far  greater  voice  in  the  direction  of  their  busi- 
ness affairs  than  do  the  members  of  these  mutual  insurance 
associations.  The  officers  of  the  mutual  insurance  societies  are 
popularly  supposed  to  represent  a  higher  business  ability  than 
is  secured  for  the  directors  of  the  unions.  And  yet  the  figures 
demonstrate  that  the  iron  molders  manage  their  insurance  and 
other  benefits  and  transact  all  their  difficult  trade  affairs  for  a 
smaller  relative  margin  of  expense  than  is  done  by  these  soci- 
eties whose  only  business  is  that  of  insurance.  The  molders 
pay  smaller  benefits  than  the  average  sum  insured  by  these 
mutual  societies.  To  be  equally  successful  they  would  be  en- 
titled, from  the  business  standpoint,  to  a  larger  margin  of  ex- 
pense than  these  other  associations.  The  fact  that  its  ratio  of 
expense,  to  sums  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  order,  is  less 
than  theirs,  is  a  double  testimony  of  the  economy  of  their 
methods  of  administration. 
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X.    THE  GRANITE  CUTTERS'  NATIONAL  UNION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  the  last  revision  of  the  constitution  of  this  union  its  ob- 
jects are  said  to  be:  ''To  encourage  a  regular  apprentice  sys- 
tem, and  a  higher  standard  of  skill;  to  cultivate  feelings  of 
friendship  among  the  craft;  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  em- 
ployment; to  discourage  'piece'  work  as  tending  to  degrade 
the  trade;  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our  woik;  to  furnish  aid 
in  case  of  death,  and  to  assist,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  dis- 
abled members;  to  endeavor,  by  legal  and  proper  means,  to 
elevate  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  all  our 
members,  and  to  improve  our  irade." 

Each  year  the  members  vote  upon  the  proposition  for  holding 
a  delegate  convention.  If  the  vote  is  in  favor  of  holding  such 
convention  it  is  held;  otherwise  not.  In  case  no  convention  is 
held  a  special  auditing  committee  meets  and  examines  the  ac- 
counts of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  their  report  is  then  sent 
to  every  member.  The  union  publishes  a  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  craft.  The  revenues  of  the 
order  are  derived  from  the  sums  received  as  subscriptions  and 
advertisements  of  this  paper,  from  a  monthly  tax  and  special 
levies  or  assessments  as  occasion  may  call  for  the  same.  Mem- 
bers over  55  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  all  dues  of  the  union 
excepting  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
death  benefits.  In  the  same  way  members  sick  or  out  of  work 
for  over  a  month  are  excused  from  the  payment  of  those  dues. 
From  the  funds  of  the  order  there  were  paid,  in  the  year  1891, 
covered  by  the  financial  exhibit  herewith  given,  a  death  benefit 
of  1125  to  the  legal  heirs  of  a  deceased  member  in  full  standing.  , 
For  a  deceased  brother,  who  was  in  arrears  with  his  dues  not 
to  exceed  three  months,  there  was  provided  a  funeral  benefit  of 
$25  payable  to  his  heirs. 

For  members  and  unions  out  on  strikes  are  voted  sums, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the  state  of 
the  treasury  of  the  union  seem  to  warrant.  Local  unions  can- 
not order  a  strike  without  the  consent  of  the  national  union, 
and  that  body  is  not  to  give  their  consent  to  such  a  movement 
until  its  executive  officers  have  exhausted  all  possible  ways  of 
avoiding  such  a  trade  dispute,  at  least  all  ways  consistent  with 
justice  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  brothers 
interested. 

Out  of  the  funds  of  the  union,  members  out  of  employment 
and  desiring  to  travel  to  other  points  in  search  of  work,  are 
given  a  loan  upon  the  guarantee  of  at  least  two  fellow-crafts- 
men in  good  standing  in  the  order.  The  fines  levied  by  the 
national  union  upon  its  local  unions  and  its  members  are  more 
numerous  and  many  times  heavier  than  is  the  case  with  the  av- 
erage of  other  American  trade  unions.  This  fact  is  evidence 
of  the  powerful  organization  of  the  order  and  of  the  strong 
hold  which  it  has  upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  its  mem- 
bers.   The  national  union  is  very  republican  in  all  its  methods. 
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The  policy  of  referring  all  important  questions  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  order  to  a  vote  of  the  members  niakes  the  national 
union  very  democratic.  It  takes  away  from  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power,  and,  if  an  error  is  made  in  the  union 
affairs,  it  must  be  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  members 
and  not  of  the  officers.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  ordinary  disbursements  of  the  order  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1891.  In  the  expenditures  here  given 
no  reference  is  made  to  loans  to  local  unions  or  branches,  or 
premiums  paid  for  government  bonds  purchased. 


Received  in  dues,  levies,  etc   $40,372.87 

Receipts  of  printing  fund   3,129.37 


Total  receipts  of  the  union   $43,502.24 

Disbursements: 

From  printing  fund,  for  Journal   $3,212.19 

From  general  fund: 

Strike  pay   $7,515.05 

Funeral  claims   7,855.00 

Law  expenses   4,890.96 

American  Federation  of  Labor   64.96 

Postage  on  Journals   84.89 


Total  disbursed  for  objects  of  order   $23,643.05 

General  expense  of  management   $2,778.41 

Printing   3,493.77 

Rent,  office  expenses,  etc   410.03 

Stationery,  postage,  etc   384.94 

Telegrams,  express,  etc   32144 

Delegation  expenses   962.29 


Total  expenses  of  management   $8,350.88 


At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  the  foregoing  report  the 
union  had  149  branches  or  local  unions,  with  an  approximate 
membership  of  9, 700.  Of  that  number  about  8, 500  were  in  good 
standing  There  were  sixty-three  deaths  in  the  order  for 
which  funeral  benefits  were  paid  as  above.  The  amount  of 
loans  to  members,  which  were  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  $2,546.88.  Of  that  amount  |665,  owing  to  death, 
leaving  the  trade,  etc.,  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  thus 
there  was  a  balance  of  collectible  loans  outstanding  of  11,881.88. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  in 
the  treasury  of  112,851.94  in  the  general  fund  and  1159.05  in 
the  printing  fund.  To  these  amounts  should  be  added  the 
amount  of  premium  paid  for  the  government  bonds  in  which 
the  funds  were  invested.    That  premium  was  $1,188.25. 

The  averages  for  the  year  were  as  follows  :  Contribution 
per  member  $5.11;  disbursed  for  objects  of  the  order  $2.78; 
paid  for  expenses  ipt  management  $0  98.  The  percentage  of 
receipts  used  for  expenses  of  management  were  19.20.  The 
percentage  of  sums  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  order  thus 
used  in  expenses  were  35.32;  and  the  percentage  of  receipts 
disbursed  for  objects  of  the  order  was  54.35.  The  grand  offi- 
cers added  to  the  reserve  fund  26.30  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
or  a  total  of  $11,541.22. 
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As  the  ratios  above  given  between  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  granite  cutters  are  substantially  the  same  as. 
those  of  many  other  unions  previously  passed  in  review,  it  will 
suffice  to  note  this  fact,  and  for  comparisons  with  financial 
corporations  refer  the  reader  to  the  preceeding  pages  of  this- 
part  of  the  report. 

XI.    THE  JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS'  AND  CONFECTION- 
ERS' INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  January,  1886,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  Since  that  time  it  has  held  an  annual  convention 
each  year.  The  original  constitution  adopted  at  Pittsburg  has, 
however,  been  the  basis  of  the  present  one.  That  constitution 
declares  the  objects  of  the  order  to  be  as  follows:  "The  union 
aims  at  the  promotion  of  the  material  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  all  workmen  in  the  baking  trade. 

First.    By  organization. 

Second.    By  education. 

Third.    By  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Fourth.  By  gradually  abolishing  such  evils  as  may  prevail 
in  the  baking  trade. 

Fifth.    By  establishing  labor  bureaus  wherever  possible. 

Sixth.  By  assisting  members  in  legal  causes,  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  union. 

Seventh.    By  agitation  in  favor  of  independent  labor  politics. 

Eighth.    By  agitating  the  abolishment  of  night- work." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  objects  and  aims  of 
the  Bakers'  union,  the  constitution  of  the  order  has  a  long  pre- 
amble. That  preamble  voices  an  antagonism  of  labor  against 
capital.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  sentiment  of  most  of 
the  unions  whose  constitutions  have  been  passed  in  review  in 
this  report.  The  cause  of  the  antagonism  found  voiced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  bakers  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
based and  ignoble  condition  of  the  average  journeyman  baker 
in  our  largest  American  cities  before  the  organization  of  this 
union.  Prior  to  that  time  many  causes  had  conspired  to  make 
the  lot  of.  the  average  working  baker  in  those  cities  anything 
but  an  enviable  one.  There  had  almost  everywhere  grown  up 
a  custom  requiring  journeymen  bakers  to  sleep  and  take  their 
meals  in  the  establishment  of  their  employers.  This  custom 
and  allied  factors  led,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  ever  increas- 
ing hours  of  toil  until,  in  the  majority  of  shops  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  men  worked  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  out  of 
every  twenty -four.  The  men  slept  either  ip  their  work  rooms 
or  in  some  underground  or  unhealthy  quarters.  Nothing  was 
done  to  make  the  work  or  sleeping  rooms  either  pleasant, 
agreeable  or  healthy.  The  custom  of  requiring  the  men  to 
board  and  sleep  in  the  establishment  of  their  employers,  not 
only  led  to  long  and  irregular  and  unreasonable  hours,  it 
tended  to  break  up  the  home  life  of  the  employes,  and  to  es- 
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tablish  among  them  a  very  low  state  of  morals.  This  tendency 
was  aided,  in  the  largest  cities,  by  the  growth  of  what  were 
called  "Bakers'  Homes,"  or  saloons  acting  as  employment 
agencies  for  the  craft. 

These  "Homes"  amassed  fortunes  by  preying  on  the  men  and 
assisted  in  the  tendency  brought  about  by  the  other  factors 
described,  to  a  moral  degeneracy  among  the  craft.  As  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  circumstances  the  bakers,  of  all  crafts,  saw  the 
most  ignoble  side  of  capital  and  very  little  of  its  beneficent  and 
helping  influence  in  society.  Hence,  the  tone  of  antagonism 
that  grew  up  in  the  craft  and  which  is  in  some  degree  voiced  in 
the  preamble  referred  to.  The  bakers'  organization  was  called 
into  being  to  fight  those  ignoble  conditions  which  once  so 
largely  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  of  that  trade. 
The  old  condition,  against  which  the  organization  is  a  prac- 
tical rebellion,  must  be  considered  in  judging  the  ideas  of 
society  held  by  this  craft,  and  also  in  measuring  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  union  in  waging  its  industrial  battles.  Those 
battles  have  been,  in  a  large  degree,  successful,  considering 
the  situation  under  which  the  men  labor  and  the  obstacles 
against  which  they  are  obliged  to  contend.  In  over  half  of  the 
cities  they  have  succeeded  in  uprooting  the  "Baker's  Homes" 
or  saloon  employment  agencies.  In  many  they  have  put  an 
end  to  sleeping  in  the  workroom  or  in  a  basement  room  adjoin- 
ing the  same.  They  have  everywhere  secured  shorter  and 
more  regular  hours  of  toil.  Out  of  these  changes  has  arisen  a 
general  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  craft.  From 
twenty- five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  the  journeymen  bakers 
are  married  and  support  homes  of  their  own  than  ten  years 
ago.  The  victories  of  the  bakers  have  therefore  been  victories 
of  the  home  over  the  saloon  and  all  that  is  allied  thereto.  All 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  passing  upon  the  money 
balances  of  the  union.  Here  are  some  things  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  any  tables  of  figures  because  they  represent  realties 
more  valuable  than  dollars  and  cents  and  scales  of  wages. 

The  union  is  patriotic,  being  one  of  the  few  which  requires 
all  members,  before  joining,  either  to  be  citizens  or  to  have  ap- 
plied for  citizenship  in  the  land.  The  union  publishes  an 
of&cial  paper,  both  in  the  English  and  German  language.  The 
revenues  of  the  international  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  char- 
ters and  a  per  capita  tax  of  twenty- five  cents  a  month  upon 
each  member  in  good  standing.  A  union  cannot  order  a  strike 
without  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  its  members.  The  inter- 
national, in  the  event  of  a  strike  in  a  local  body,  grants  such 
aid  as  the  executive  committee  decide  to  be  necessary  or  avail- 
able from  the  resources  of  its  treasury. 

The  order  seeks  to  gather  quite  a  body  of  statistics  relating 
to  the  craft.  Amoag  the  subjects  about  which  they  seek  to 
gather  reliable  data  is  that  of  the  hours  of  daily  toil.  In  the 
report  for  1890  it  is  said  that  the  average  number  of  hours  in 
the  various  unions  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  is  10. 36, 
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varying  from  9.44,  the  lowest,  to  12.53,  the  highest.  The  aver- 
age hours  from  Friday  to  Saturday  were  11.49,  varying  from 
9.59  to  16.09.  Minneapolis  has  the  credit  of  mantaining  the 
longest  hours  in  both  cases,  and  St.  Paul  very  near  the  head 
of  the  same  unenviable  list,  with  11.28  hours  work  for  five  days, 
and  12.51  for  the  other  day.  Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
report  the  local  unions  in  the  two  cities  have  made  a  successful 
effort  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil. 

January  1,  1891,  there  were  91  local  unions  affiliated  with  the 
international  in  good  standing.  The  number  of  members  at 
that  time  is  not  given.  The  international  makes  use  of  the 
union  label  to  aid  its  members  in  their  struggle  for  recognition 
and  advancement.  Great  numbers  of  these  labels  have  been 
used,  and  dishonorable  men  have  also  forged  the  same,  and  this 
has  led  the  international  to  considerable  litigation  to  defend  or 
mantain  their  right  to  control  this  trade  mark  of  the  union. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  calendar  year  1891  shows  the 
following  facts: 


The  receipts  were   $16,128.12 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Publishing  periodicals   $8,813. 43 

American  Federation  of  Labor   198.07 

StriJie  benefit   500.00 

Label  expenditures   644.00 


Total  for  objects  of  the  order   $10,155.50  ' 

Expenses  of  management   $3,433.03 


The  percentage  of  receipts  used  for  management  expenses 
was  21.9.  That  which  was  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the 
order  was  62.9.  The  percentage  of  money  paid  for  objects  of 
the  order  expended  in  management  expenses  was  33.2. 

XII.    THE    HORSE    COLLAR    MAKERS'  NATIONAL 
UNION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  union  was  organized  in  the  year  1887,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  progressive  although  small  national  labor  organi- 
zations. It  has  twenty-one  local  unions  in  afiiliation.  The 
exact  membership  is  not  given  in  their  reports.  The  constitu- 
tion now  in  force  was  revised  at  the  Baltimore  convention  in 
the  year  1891,  and  went  into  effect  the  same  year.  The  aims 
of  the  organization,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitu- 
tion, are  as  follows:  "To  elevate  the  craft;  and  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  every  individual,  we 
propose  the  following  measures: 

First.    By  gratuitously  furnishing  employment. 

Second.  By  mutual  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  strikes,  lock- 
outs, sickness,  and  death. 

Third.  By  defending  members  involved  in  legal  difficulties 
consequent  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
to  the  union. 
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Fourth.  By  issuing  a  trade  journal  defending  the  interests 
of  the  union  of  the  trade. 

Fifth.  By  prevailing  upon  legislatures  and  upon  Congress 
to  secure  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  fifteen  years. 
The  establishment  of  a  normal  day's  labor  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day  for  ^11  classes,  and  to  prohibit 
the  system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  convict  labor  in  pris- 
ons and  reformatory  institutions.  The  legalization  of  trade 
unions  and  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics." 

The  union  holds  biennial  sessions  of  a  convention  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  order.  These  conventions  assemble  on  the. 
first  Monday  of  June  every  alternate  year.  The  revenues  of 
the  national  union  are  derived  from  a  per  capita  tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  upon  all  the  members  of  the  local  unions  in 
good  standing.  Of  this  tax  five  cents  a  month  per  member  is 
set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  strikes. 
The  local  unions  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  from  the 
national  for  the  support  of  strikes  unless  they  had  previous  to 
the  strike  obtained  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  that  body. 

The  union  pays  a  funeral  benefit  for  members  of  $100.  The 
union  also  publishes  a  journal  as  the  official  organ  Of  the  order 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  state  of  the 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  information  given  in 
this  journal  is  of  a  character  to  greatly  assist  members  out  of 
work  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  same.  Local  unions  are 
authorized  to  loan  their  members  small  sums,  not  to  exceed 
110.00 

At  the  biennial  convention  in  1891  the  treasurer  reported,  for 
the  preceding  two  years,  receipts  amounting  to  $4,572.49,  and 
disbursements  of  $4,350.43.  No  statement  is  given  about  the 
details  of  these  receipts  or  disbursements.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1892,  were  reported  to  be  $2,061.70  and 
the  disbursements  $2,283.75.  The  annual  report  does  not  give 
details,  but  these  have  been  obtained  approximately  from  the 
monthly  reports  published  in  the  Journal.    They  are  as  fol- 


lows: 

Receipts. 

Contributed  by  members   $2,061.70 

Disbursements. 

Funeral  benefits   $500.00 

Strike  benefits   478.00 

Labels  ,   188.77 

Journal   248.76 

American  Federation  of  Labor   54.52 


Total  for  objects  of  the  order   $1,470.05 

Expenses  of  management   813.70 


Total  disbursements   $2,283.75 


In  the  foregoing  exhibit  there  is  a  possible  error  in  the  case 
of  the  strike  disbursements.  In  compiling  the  exhibit  one 
monthly  report  was  missing  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
strike  expenditures  are  greater  than  stated  above  and  the  ex- 
penses of  management  correspondingly  reduced. 
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XIIl.      THE    INTERNATIONAL    BROTHERHOOD  OF 
BRASS -WORKERS. 

This  brotherhood,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  American 
trade  unions,  was  organized  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  7, 
1890.  At  that  time  the  representatives  of  the  craft  adopted  a 
constitution  and  declared  that  the  objects  of  their  order  were 
as  follows  : 

i  i  f^-^Q  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  which  would  aif  ord  an 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed  to  procure  employment,  and 
also  give  the  members  of  the  craft  time  to  improve  their  social 
and  mental  condition. 

To  protect  its  members  through  its  established  benefit  funds, 
whereby  members  when  sick  will  receive  |5.00  weekly  benefits, 
and  at  death  their  family  or  heirs  will  receive  |100. 

The  education  of  its  members,  through  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal.  The  Brass  Worker,  on  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  labor  question,  and  also  through  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive articles  on  all  branches  of  the  trade,  thereby  assisting  the 
members  to  keep  thoroughly  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
trade  in  all  its  branches. 

To  cultivate  co-operation  among  the  members  and  branches 
of  the  craft  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. 

To  urge  the  enactment  of  laws  protecting  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  wage  workers. 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

To  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

To  arbitrate  all  difficulties  that  may  occur  between  members 
and  employers." 

The  brotherhood  holds  representative  meetings  or  conven 
tions  each  year  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August.  The  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  brotherhood  is  derived  from  a 
monthly  per  capita  tax  of  forty  cents  per  member,  the  sale  of 
charters  and  supplies,  from  subscriptions  for  the  Brass- Worker, 
and  from  special  assessments  if  the  regular  revenue  of  the  broth- 
erhood prove  insuffici  ent  to  meet  the  dem  ands  upon  it  by  the  terms 
of  the  constitution.  Twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  per  capita  tax  is 
deposited  in  what  is  called  the  assistance  fund,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  members  while  on  strikes  or  locked  out.  This 
fund  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Twenty- five  per  cent, 
of  the  per  capita  tax  is  deposited  in  what  is  called  the  benev- 
olent fund  for  the  payment  of  sick  benefits  to  members.  This 
fund  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  per  capita  tax  is  deposited  in  what  is  designated  as  the 
general  fund.  This  fund  is  used  for  defraying  the  general 
expenses  of  the  international  brotherhood. 

The  rules  of  the  brass  workers  are  very  explicit  upon  the 
subject  of  strikes.  When  the  members  of  the  brotherhood,  in 
any  shop,  have  any  grievance  with  their  employers,  they  shall 
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try  to  have  the  same  settled  by  arbitration.  Failing,  the  mat- 
ter is  then  left  to  the  local  lodge  of  the  order  who  shall  try  to 
have  it  settled  in  the  same  way.  If  the  local  lodge  fails  in 
securing  a  settlement  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  international  makes  an  effort  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  strike  can  be  ordered  only  after  these  three 
different  efforts  to  obtain  a  settlement  by  arbitration  or  other- 
wise. 

From  the  benevolent  fund  is  paid  the  sick  benefit  to  mem- 
bers. This  is  15.00  a  week.  It  is  not  paid  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  thirteen  weeks.  The  death  benefit  of  $100  is  paid 
from  special  assessments  levied  upon  the  brotherhood  for  that 
purpose.  All  questions  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  brother- 
hood must  be  submitted  to  the  members  for  their  decision.  All 
questions  are  thus  settled  by  the  principle  of  the  referendum  as 
with  the  cigarmakers. 

XIV.    THE    COOPERS    INTERNATIONAL    UNION  OF 

AMERICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  recently  organized  of  the 
international  unions  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  at 
Titusville,  Pa. ,  in  November,  1890,  at  which  time  there  were 
present  delegates  from  eight  local  unions.  At  the  convention 
held  September,  1891,  the  order  had  affiliated  with  it  twenty- 
three  local  unions  with  a  membership  of  about  one  thousand. 
The  aims  and  objects  of  the  men  organizing  this  union  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  by 
them.    It  is  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  unity  of  ideas  and  action 
among  the  Coopers  of  America,  and  joining  them  together  for 
mutual  protection,  so  that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
several  local  unions  may  be  benefited  thereby,  the  Coopers 
International  union  has  been  organized  and  consists  of  such 
delegates  from  such  local  unions  of  America  as  may  indorse 
the  constituion  and  by-laws  of  said  international  union,  and 
will  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  effort  to  secure,  by  legiti- 
mate means,  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  through  co-opera- 
tion with  each  other  on  all  matters  affecting  our  trade;  and  to 
that  end  we  devote  our  attention  to  the  following  subjects: 

First.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness. 

Second.  To  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

Third.    To  gain  some  benefits  of  labor  saving  machinery  by 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 
,  Fourth.    To  use  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  in  our 
power  to  abolish  the  system  of  contract  convict  labor  in  the 
different  states  in  which  it  may  exist. 

Fifth.  To  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  foreign  contract 
labor  law,  and  the  proper  protection  of  our  American  mechanics 
as  against  imported  p*auper  labor. 
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Sixth.  To  demand  the  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  that  in 
any  way  abridge  the  rights  of  labor  organizations. 

Seventh.  That  we  encourage  the  adoption  of  proper  ap- 
prentice laws  governing  all  branches  of  mechanical  industries, 
and  believe  that  such  laws  would  tend  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  American  mechanism. 

Eighth.  To  demand  better  sanitary  conditions  for  coopers 
working  in  the  different  packing  and  provision  houses,  oil 
houses,  and  all  places  where  a  large  number  of  men  are  em- 
ployed. 

Ninth.  To  secure  from  employers  contracts  recognizing  the 
Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America  regulating 
prices  and  making  their  shops  strictly  union  shops. 

Tenth.  To  co-operate  with  bosses,  to  advance  the  prices  of 
making  and  the  prices  of  barrels  when  possible  and  practicable. 

Eleventh.  To  secure  employment  for  our  members  in  prefer- 
ence to  non-union  men. 

Twelfth.  To  settle,  by  arbitration,  all  differences  that  may 
arise  between  employers  arid  employes.  To  use  all  lawful  and 
honorable  means  in  our  power  to  abolish  the  system  of  contract 
cooperage  in  different  states  in  which  it  may  exist. 

Thirteenth.  To  encourage  local  unions  to  adopt  proper  ap- 
prentice laws  governing  all  branches  of  our  trade,  as  we  believe 
that  such  laws  would  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  mechanism 
among  coopers. " 

The  international  union  meets  in  annual  convention  on  the 
second  Monday  in  September.  The  revenues  of  the  union  are 
derived  from  charter  fees,  the  sale  of  supplies  to  the  local 
unions,  and  from  a  per  capita  tax  of  ten  cents  a  quarter  upon 
each  member  in  good  standing.  The  rules  adopted  by  the 
union  call  for  the  levy  of  special  assessments  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  in  any  local  union.  This  levy  is  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  cents  per  member  per  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
weeks.  No  strike  benefit  can  be  granted  to  a  local  union  which 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  international  for  at  least  three 
months,  and  to  no  individual  who  was  not  a  member  in  good 
standing  at  the  inception  of  the  strike.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
the  preamble  that  the  international  is  pledged  lo  the  policy  of 
arbitration  in  all  labor  troubles.  In  case  of  any  local  disagree- 
ment between  employers  and  employes,  the  local  officers  shall, 
in  each  case,  strive  to  have  the  difficulty  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
strikes  are  to  be  permitted  only  after  all  such  efforts  to  secure 
such  arbitration  have  proved  unavailing,  In  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  life  of  the  international,  before  the  convention 
September,  1891,  the  grand  union  received  1559.13,  and  dis- 
bursed, in  expenses  of  management,  $450.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  business  affairs  of  the  international  were  therefore 
about  forty-five  cents  per  member. 
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XV.  OPERATIVE  PLASTERERS'  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

This  association,  which  has  now  been  organized  about  ten 
years,  had,  January  1,  1889,  a  membership  of  1,353.  January 
1,  1891,  this  had  increased  to  3,080,  and  at  the  first  of  the  year 
1892,  it  was  4,085.  This  association  is  composed  of  journey- 
men plasterers  only.  It  states  its  objects  to  be:  "To  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  the  trade  it  represents  for  mutual 
benefit  and  protection  whenever  it  may  be  required,  and  to  it 
shall  belong  the  power  to  determine  the  customs  and  wages  in 
regard  to  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  fellowship  of  the  craft. " 
The  association  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  subordi- 
nate associations  acting  under  its  constitution.  These  represent- 
atives meet  in  annual  convention  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  at  which  time  are  elected  the  supreme  officers  of  the 
body,  and  the  general  business  of  the  association  transacted. 
The  secretary-treasurer,  who  is  the  most  important  officer,  is 
required  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  money  of  the  association  which  passes  through 
his  hands.  This  officer  makes  quarterly  reports  of  money  re- 
ceived and  disbursed,  and  also  an  annual  report  to  the  conven- 
tion. In  1889  the  constitution  provided  for  an  annual  per 
capita  tax  on  the  members  of  twenty  cents  payable  semi-annu- 
ally. Experience  demonstrated  that  with  such  an  income  but 
little  could  be  done  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  the  craft, 
and  hence  the  association  very  wisely  advanced  this  per  capita 
tax  at  the  session  of  1892  to  forty  cents  per  annum.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  per  capita  tax  and  the  money  received  from  char- 
ter fees  are  the  sources  of  the  income  of  the  association.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  per  capita  tax  is  monthly  set  aside  for  a  de- 
fense fund.  Into  the  same  fund,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is 
transferred  all  funds  in  the  general  treasury  which  are  not 
needed  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  organization. 
Whenever  the  amount  in  the  defense  fund  is  less  than  $1,000 
the  secretary-treasurer  is  directed  to  levy  an  assessment 
which  will  increase  it  to  at  least  $1,000,  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,500.  From  this  defense  fund  are  to  be  paid  all  moneys  dis- 
bursed for  the  support  of  strikes.  By  the  rules  of  the  associ- 
ation no  subordinate  body  can  receive  any  assistance  in  strikes 
from  this  fund  unless  it  has  been  afiiliated  with  the  interna- 
tional at  least  six  months.  Subordinate  bodies,  which  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  international  for  six  months  or  more, 
if  they  desire  assistance  in  a  strike,  must  give  at  least  thirty 
days'  notice  of  the  same  to  the  executive  board,  and  receive 
permission  from  that  body  before  any  final  action  by  themselves 
in  the  matter.  When  a  strike  is  ordered  the  members  engaged 
do  not  receive  any  assistance  during  the  first  two  weeks.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  weekly 
strike  benefit  of  $5.00.     Not  to  exceed  two  different  subordi- 
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nate  associations  can  receive  strike  benefits  from  the  interna- 
tional treasury  at  the  same  time.  If  more  than  two  worthy- 
applications  are  made  at  the  same  season,  the  two  shall  have 
the  preference  which  reached  the  headquarters  first.  If,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  strikes  recognized  by  the  executive 
committee  the  defense  fund  on  hand  should  prove  insufficient, 
the  secretary-treasurer  is  authorized  to  levy  such  assessments 
as  may  be  needed,  from  five  cents  upward,  and  these  assess- 
ments may  be  continued  during  the  time  which  the  strike  or 
lockout  lasts.  This  separate  defense  fund  is  one  created  at  the 
session  of  the  convention  for  the  year  1892. 

The  plasterers,  like  the  other  men  in  the  building  trades,  are 
striving  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  the  hours  of  daily  toil. 
The  strikes,  in  which  they  have  been  recently  engaged,  have 
nearly  all  been  produced  by  this  effort  over  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  In  the  year  1891  this  effort  involved  the  association 
in  twenty-three  contests  with  their  employers,  in  22  of  which 
they  were  successful.  The  international  president,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  one  failure,  says  it  was  due  to  a  want  of  perfect  or- 
ganization in  the  subordinate  body  which  was  involved  in  the 
same.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  association,  for 
the  two  years  1890  and  1891,  closing  January  14,  1892,  were  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Beceipts. 

1890.       1891.  Total. 

Per  capita  tax   $  771.24 

Strike  assessments   1,174.40 

Initiations   261.50 

Miscellaneous    128.13 

Total  receipts                                       $1,193.10  $2,335.27  $3,528.37 

Disbursements. 

1890.  1891.  Total. 

Paid  for  strikes   $  400.00 

Expenses  of  management                               $547.97  1.680.96  $2,228.93 

Total  disbursements                                       547.97  2,080.96  2,628.93 

Balance  in  treasury                                        941.88  1,197.19 

Average  cost  of  management  per  member. .    18  cents  40  cents 

Average  contribution  per  member                  39  cents  58  cents 

The  wisdom  of  these  contributions  of  the  members  can 
alone  be  determined  by  the  results  accomplished.  With  wages 
advanced  or  hours  of  toil  reduced  in  22  different  cities,  the  small 
outlay  by  the  members  appears  to  have  been  more  than  jus- 
tified. The  same  conclusion  must  be  derived  from  the  facts 
even  though  to  the  fifty -eight  cents  contributed  to  the  general 
association  be  added  any  sum  which  was  probably  expended  in 
the  support  of  the  local  associations. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

The  subject  of  accident  insurance  in  some  of  its  phases  was 
discussed  in  part  I  of  this  report.  In  that  part  it  was  shown 
that  a  due  regard  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  employes  should 
require  a  larger  burden  of  financial  responsibility  for  accidents 
to  rest  upon  the  employers.  The  policy  of  accident  insurance 
was,  under  some  circumstances,  advocated,  and  attention 
called  to  the  relative  economy  of  management  secured  by  the 
German  and  American  accident  insurance  associations.  The 
same  general  subject  is  recalled  in  this  connection  by  reason  of 
the  intimate  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  various  unions  of  rail- 
way employes.  The  lives  of  those  employes  are  constantly  en- 
dangered while  they  are  engaged  at  their  usual  avocations. 
The  more  serious  of  railway  accidents  are  reported  to  the 
United  States  interstate  commerce  commission.  But  none  of 
the  minor  accidents  to  employes  are  thus  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  such  accidents  is  of  such  proportions  that  on  some  roads 
one  man  in  train  service  out  of  every  two  is  annually  hurt 
sufficient  to  require  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.  The  equitable  ad- 
justment of  the  resulting  financial  loss  is  a  subject  which  has 
never  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Many  Ameri- 
can railways  are  pushing  various  schemes  of  insurance  to  meet 
the  needs  which  grow  out  of  this  enormous  amount  of  casualty 
happening  to  their  employes.  The  railway  employes  are 
also  organized  with  a  view  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  same  contingency.  As  an  introduction  to  the  tables  show- 
ing the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  several  unions  of 
railway  employes,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  protection  afforded 
their  members  by  these  unions,  there  is  herewith  presented  the 
following  Table  "A,"  giving  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Travellers  Accident  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  administered  of  acci- 
dent companies  in  the  United  States. 

TABLE  A. 


Receipts,  disbursements  and  ratios  of  the  Travelers'  Accident  Insurance 
 Company.  


Year. 

Premium 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

Paid 
Policy 
Holders. 

Expense 
of  Man- 
agement. 

Per  cent  of  total 
Income  used  for 
expenses. 

Per  cent  paid  pol- 
icy hold'rs  used 
as  expenses. 

Per  cent  premi- 
um income  paid 
policy  holders. 

1 

Average  amount 
of  each  Policy 
written  in  year. 

1881..  .. 

$1,684,750 

$1,761,530 

$714,008 

$830,508 

47.15 

117.70 

42.38 

$1,974.00 

1882. 

1.819,313 

1,909.4.33 

749,462 

924,542 

48.42 

123.36 

41.19 

2.142.00 

1883. 

2,064,389 

2,175,757 

864,255 

991,740 

45.60 

114.74 

41.86 

2,127.00 

1884, 

2,068.967 

2,200,1.58 

950,588 

1,038,818 

47.22 

109.28 

46.43 

2,326.00 

1885. 

1,974,339 

2,074.873 

885,012 

1,001,615 

48.27 

113.17 

44.27 

2.244.00 

1,943,644 

2,055,173 

888,738 

1.021,390 

49.70 

114.92 

45.77 

2.300.00 

2.102,257 

2,216,443 

943,760 

1,081,479 

48.78 

114.48 

44  89 

2.498.00 

1888, 

2,190,507 

2,299,111 

1,059.505 

1,254.033 

54.54 

118.36 

48.37 

2,725.00 

1889.... 

2,096,132 

2,195,159 

1,026,552 

1,829,483 

83.34 

178.21 

48.97 

2,805.00 

1890  

2,128,523 

2,228.796 

960,('50 

1,107,541 

45.20 

115.40 

44.63 

2,839.00 

1891. 

2,104,427 

2,197,413 

986,453 

946,593 

43.07 

95  95 

46.87 

2,941.00 

Totals . 

$22,177,248 

$23,313,846 

$10,028,381 

$12,027,742 

51.59 

119.93 

45.22 

$2,629.18 
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In  this  connection,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  are  also  given 
for  three  years  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  one  of  the 
best  conducted  and  well  planned  railway  relief  associations 
in  the  United  States,  the  Northern  Pacific  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. This  association  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  in  1882.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  doing  a  great  amount  of  good  among  the 
employes  of  that  system  of  railroad.  Its  management  is  now 
jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  road  and  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  same.  All  employes  on  that  system  of  roads  are 
now  required  to  contribute  monthly  to  the  support  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Their  contributions  are  proportioned  to  the  wages  re- 
ceived in  each  individual  case.  The  person  receiving  from  $25 
to  $100  a  month  is  required  to  give  50  cents  paonthly.  The  in- 
dividual receiving  over  $100  and  less  than  $200  per  month  pays 
$1. 00,  and  from  those  in  receipt  of  a  monthly  income  of  over 
$200,  is  collected  $2.00  a  month.  The  amount  due  from  the 
several  employes  are  each  month  deducted  by  the  company 
from  the  wages,  and  paid  by  them  directly  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  relief  association.  The  additional  cost  of  making  out  the 
pay  roll  required  by  this  system,  and  all  other  costs  of  collec- 
tion, are  borne  by  the  railway  company.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

In  return  for  these  contributions  thus  collected  from  the  em- 
ployes they  are  entitled,  if  hurt  by  accident  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  sickness,  to  free  treatment  and  care  in  one  of  the  two 
hospitals  of  the  association.  They  are  also  entitled  to  free 
medical  treatment  if  sick  or  injured.  This  is  given  by  a  corps 
of  phycisians  located  in  all  the  principal  towns  through  which 
the  road  passes.  The  association  also  pays  its  members  a  small 
weekly  benefit  during  the  time  while  they  are  disabled  by  any 
cause.  This  benefit  varies  with  circumstances  and  t)ie  finances 
of  the  association.  It  also  pays  for  the  benefit  of  all  deceased 
members  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  burial. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  this  relief  association  for  the  past  three  years.  The  finan- 
cial years  covered  by  these  reports  end  in  each  case  with  June 
30th: 


RECRIPTS. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Total. 

Contributed  by  employes  

Pay  patients  in  hospital  

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Aceident  benefits  

Sick  benefit  

Death  and  burial  benefit  

Line  service  

Maintenance  of  hospitals  

Total  benefits  disbursed  

Operating  expenses  and  losses  

883,372.72 
3,491.42 
1,166.81 
50.00 

$95,887.00 
2,043.62 
930.25 
6,340.14 

$92,042.00 
3,167.18 
1,629.05 
54.64 

$271,301.72 
8,703.22 
3,726.11 
6,444.78 

$88,453.95 

$2,526.75 
2,893.25 
6,251.82 
28,472.37 
38.804.12 

$105,201.01 

$3,674.50 
2,939.00 
4,358.70 
32,985.52 
41,081.29 

$96,992.87 

$3,908.75 
4,716.75 
5,474.95 
37,898.00 
43,652.14 

$290,647.83 

$10,110.00 
10,549.00 
16,085.47 
99.355.89 

123,537.55 

$259,637  91 
8,576.75 
14,760.40 

$78,948.31 
6,160.59 
3,264.27 

$85,039.01 
600.53 
3,510.18 

$95,650.59 
1,815.63 
7,985.95 

$89,372.37 

$89,149.72 

$105,452.17 

$283,974,26 
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1890      18^91      1892  Total 

Percentage  of  benefits  disbursed  used  for 

expenses   4.13      4.13      8.35  5.68 

The  sums  reported  above,  under  the  title  of  operating  ex- 
penses, do  not  include  the  costs  of  collecting  the  money.  This 
is  borne  by  the  railway  company.  But  after  allowing  for  a 
liberal  margin  for  such  costs,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  such  a 
beneficent  and  widely  extended  charity  administered  at  so 
small  a  margin  of  expenses  as  the  above  figures  show  for  this 
association.  Under  the  title  "line  service'*  is  included  the  pay 
for  the  service  of  surgeons  along  the  line,  the  medicine,  spe- 
cial accident  expenses,  and  kindred  disbursements  for  the  sick 
and  disabled  outside  of  the  hospitals. 

The  reports  of  the  association  give  each  year  the  number  of 
"accident  and  sick  cases"  treated  by  the  physicians  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  More  "cases"  are  re- 
ported on  the  books  than  there  are  accidents  actually  occur- 
ring. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  men  moving,  while 
disabled,  from  one  town  to  another,  are  reported  two  or  more 
times  by  different  surgeons.  But  after  allowing  quite  a  margin 
for  such  duplication  of  reported  "cases"  the  figures  reported 
make  quite  a  startling  exhibit  of  accidents  among  railway  em- 
ployes. The  greater  portion  of  these  "cases"  are  accidents  so 
trifling  in  their  nature  that  they  are  not  reported  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission.  They  are,  however,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  attention  of  a  surgeon,  and  are  thus 
reported  to  the  relief  association.  Below  is  shown  the  num- 
ber of  these  cases  as  they  are  reported  to  the  association.  In 
the  same  connection  is  presented  the  number  of  employes  in 
he  pay  of  the  railway  company  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  the  Minnesota 
railroad  commission.  From  these  two  series  of  facts  is  calcu- 
lated the  ratio  of  employes  in  the  service,  on  an  average,  to 
the  accident  "cases"  reported. 

Accident  Cases.  1890.      1891.      1892.  Total. 

Treated  in  the  hospitals   643        714  595 

Treated  at  the  surgeon's  office   1,448      1,920  2,113 

Total  ,   2,091      2,634  2,708 

Total  number  of  employes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company   11,2C1     12,774  13.427 

Average  number  of  employes  to  each 

accident  "case"  reported   5.36       4.85  4.96  4.72 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  these  ratios  with  those  secured 
by  the  interstate  commerce  commission  for  all  the  railways  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  year  1889  one  accident  was  re- 
ported to  that  commission  for  every  thirty-five  employes,  and 
in  1890  one  for  every  thirty-three.  The  figures  for  the  relief 
association  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  including  all 
minor  as  well  as  the  severe  casualties,  give  from  six  and  one- 
half  to  seven  "cases"  for  every  accident  reported  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission.    Approximately  the  same,  if  not 
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a  higher  ratio,  is  shown  by  the  other  railway  relief  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  minor  acci- 
dents or  "cases"  not  reported  to  the  commission  are  several 
times  more  numerous  than  the  serious  ones  which  are  thus  re- 
ported. The  foregoing  figures  exhibit  the  ratio  of  accidents  or 
"cases"  to  the  whole  number  of  employes.  But  over  one  half 
of  all  accidents  are  suffered  by  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  employes  in  the  train  service.  If  one  would  figure  out  the 
chance  of  one  of  this  class  of  employes  meeting  with  a  minor 
casualty,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ratio  of  such  em- 
ployes to  the  whole  number  of  railway  operatives.  The  report 
of  the  interstate  commission  furnishes  the  data  for  such  a 
computation.  The  facts  given  in  these  reports  would  lead, 
from  the  data  of  the  commission,  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
such  a 'railway  as  the  Northern  Pacific  there  are  each  year 
about  three  accident  "cases"  for  every  five  employes  in  the  train 
service.  The  ratio  of  minor  accidents  to  the  number  of  those 
employes  is  doubtless  somewhat  greater  owing  to  the  duplica- 
tion of  "cases"  as  has  been  previously  explained.  But  after 
allowing  a  large  margin  for  possible  error  to  this  cause  there  is 
left  a  ratio  of  accidents  among  the  men  in  train  service  which 
is  frightful  to  contemplate.  The  figures  of  that  ratio  are  a 
tribute  to  the  value  and  beneficence  of  such  associations  as  this 
organized  by  the  Northern  Pacific.  They  tell  something  about 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  various 
unions  of  railway  employes. 

XVI.    THE  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
OP  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  American  labor  unions  now 
in  existence.  It  was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  17, 
1863,  as  "The  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot  Board."  It  was  reor- 
ganized under  its  present  designation  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
August  17,  1864.  The  constitution  originally  prepared  has 
been  changed  and  revised  from  time  to  time  i^o  meet  new  exi- 
gencies and  to  embody  the  experience  of  the  organization.  All 
unions  thus  change  their  constitutions,  which  thus  become  the 
creation  of  years.  The  present  constitution  received  its  last 
general  revision  at  the  session  of  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
brotherhood,  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1892.  In  that  constitution  the  brotherhood  declares  its  objects 
to  be:  "More  effectually  to  combine  the  interests  of  locomotive 
engineers,  to  elevate  their  standing  as  such,  and  their  character 
as  men." 

The  brotherhood  meets  in  biennial  convention  on  the  second 
"Wednesday  in  May.  At  those  conventions  the  brotherhood, 
transacts  all  business  that  is  of  general  interest  to  the  order 
as  a  whole.  The  brotherhood  publishes  a  monthly  journal  in 
the  interests  of  its  members.  This  is  furnished  without  charge 
to  all  members  in  good  standing.  The  headquarters  of  the  or- 
ganization for  the  transaction  of  its  routine  business  is  at  pres 
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ent  located  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  grand  dues  of 
the  brotherhood  are  |2.00  a  year,  and  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
order  begins  at  present  on  the  first  day  of  April.  Formerly  it 
began  with  the  first  day  of  September.  The  annual  dues  above 
mentioned  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  charters  and  sup- 
plies make  up  the  revenues  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  brotherhood  proper  gives  no  regular  insurance  benefits 
in  the  event  of  sickness  or  death.  It,  however,  annually  dis- 
tributes large  sums  to  the  needy  and  deserving  in  its  ranks. 
Some  of  these  charitable  gifts  are  distributed  from  the  treasury 
of  the  gmnd  lodge  and  some  from  those  of  the  local.  Should 
a  local  lodge  or  division,  as  it  is  called,  decide  to  assist  a 
worthy  brother  or  the  family  of  a  deceased  member,  it  may 
take  the  needed  funds  from  the  local  treasury  or  raise  it  by 
voluntary  contributions,  or  by  assessments  upon  the  members, 
as  the  members  may  decide. 

To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  brotherhood  an  indi- 
vidual must  be  a  white  male  at  least  twenty- one  years  of  age 
and  one  who  can  read  and  write,  and  is  of  good  moral  character, 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  a  locomotive  engineer  in  good  stand- 
ing and  in  actual  service.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  no  other 
labor  organization,  with  the  exception  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen.  If,  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  En- 
gineers' brotherhood,  he  joins  any  other  such  organization,  he 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  order.  For  drunkenness,  for  en- 
gaging in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  neglecting  his 
duty,  or  willfully  injuring  the  property  of  his  employers,  a 
member  shall  be  expelled.  The  brotherhood  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  grievance  committee  on  every  system  of  railways 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee to  settle  all  questions  about  wages,  rules,  etc. ,  which  may 
arise  between  their  employers  and  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. If  the  local  grievance  committee  cannot  reach  an  amica- 
ble agreement,  they  shall  call  to  their  assistance  the  similar 
committee  of  the  international,  and  all  efforts  made  to  reach  an 
honorable  and  satisfactory  understanding  with  the  managers  of 
the  railroad  upon  which  they  are  engaged.  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  constitution  or  standing  rules  about  strikes.  The 
brotherhood  makes  the  foregoing  provision  for  the  settlement 
about  trade  disputes  with  their  employers.  But  very  few  oc- 
casions occur  in  which  the  officers  of  the  order  have  not  been 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties  with  their  employ- 
ers. When  no  settlement  is  secured  everything  is  practically 
left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  grand  officers  to  direct,  and  the  un- 
written law  of  the  brotherhood  suffices  to  meet  all  emergencies 
of  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.,  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 

If  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  hurt  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  an  empJ.oye  of  a  railway  company,  or  meets 
with  an  accident  of  any  kind,  he  is  required  to  make  a  complete 
and  true  report  of  the  same  to  his  local  division.  For  a  willful 
misstatement  in  such  reports  a  member  shall  be  expeJled. 
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The  brotherhood,  in  1867,  organized,  in  connection  with  the 
order,  a  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Association  for  insuring  the 
lives  of  locomotive  engineers  who  were  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. Membership  in  this  insurance  association  prior  to  1892 
has  not  been  obligatory  upon  the  members  in  the  organization. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  members  in  the  brotherhood  joined  the 
insurance  society.  Thus,  in  May,  1892,  there  were  14,457  in- 
sured persons  out  of  a  total  membership  in  the  order  of  33,000. 
The  old  rule  relating  to  insurance  was  changed  at  the  session 
of  the  biennial  convention  for  1892,  and  hereafter  every  per- 
son joining  the  brotherhood  must  take  out  at  least  one  in- 
surance policy  of  $1,500  unless  he  is  unable  to  pass  the  re- 
quired medical  examination.  Members  who  insure  can  receive 
as  they  elect,  one,  two  or  three  policies  of  insurance  in  the 
amount  of  11,500  each.  The  member  insured,  in  case  of  the 
loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  loss  of  eyesight,  or  injury  or  disease  pro- 
ducing a  total  disability,  to  follow  the  calling  of  the  locomo- 
tive engineer,  receives  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance  guar- 
anteed in  his  policies.  The  same  amount  is  paid  to  his  heirs  in 
the  event  of  his  death. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1890,  there  were  129  deaths 
in  the  membership  of  the  mutual  insurance  association.  Three 
persons  were  totally  disabled  and  119  claims  paid.  The  total 
amount  disbursed  in  payment  of  those  claims  was  |322, 500. 
The  costs  of  collecting  the  money  to  meet  these  claims  was 
110,469.66.  There  were  received  for  admission  fees  $1,251.42, 
and  for  interest  on  deposits  $930. 50.  The  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  the  sums  paid  for  collecting,  as  above,  and  $1,680.70 
for  officers  salaries,  printing,  stationery,  and  sundries.  The 
total  costs  of  raising  and  disbursing  this  $322, 500  to  the  policy 
holders  was  therefore  112,150.36,  or  3.77  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  the  policy  holders. 

This  percentage  expresses  the  cost  of  managing  life  insurance 
in  connection  with  a  trade  union  in  addition  to  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  that  union.  It  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  admirably  directed  beneficial  association  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  In  the  case  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  trade  unions  there  is  no  way  of  separating  the  cost  of 
managing  the  insurance  benefits  from  the  other  expenses  of 
the  union.  The  only  comparison  possible  to  make  between 
such  unions  and  the  insurance  companies  are  those  wherein  all 
expenses  are  credited  to  the  insurance  business.  On  that  basis 
the  trade  unions  all  present  a  balance  sheet,  making  a  better 
showing  than  the  regular  insurance  companies.  The  loco- 
motive engineers  are  one  of  the  few  unions  which  keep  a 
separate  account  of  general  and  insurance  expenses.  The  ex- 
pense of  managing  the  insurance  funds  is  a  small  per  cent,  of 
the  money  disbursed  to  policy  holders.  It  is  only  one- four- 
teenth part  as  large  relatively  as  with  the  Equitable  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  best  managed  of  the  regular  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States.    The  expenses  of  the  Travelers 
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given  in  a  preceding  table  for  ten  years  were  119.93  percent,  of 
the  amount  returned  to  the  policy  holders.  This  is  more  than 
thirty  times  the  corresponding  ratio  of  the  Engineers  Mutual 
Insurance  Department. 

In  the  last  year  the  average  cost  of  $1,000  of  insurance  was 
about  |28  on  an  average  for  all  the  members.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  September  1,  1890,  to  March  31,  1892,  was  253, 
and  the  number  totally  disabled  10.  In  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1887,  to  March  31,  1892,  there  were  896  deaths  among 
the  insured  resulting  from  disease.  There  were,  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  521  death  and  disability  claims  paid  which  were 
the  direct  result  of  accident.  This  latter  was  thirty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  1,417  claims  paid.  From  the  organization  of  the 
relief  association  to  March  31,  1892,  the  department  had  dis- 
bursed in  insurance  relief  the  sum  of  13,778,169.61. 

The  brotherhood  at  the  present  time  (November  1,  1892,) 
has  504  local  divisions  and  a  membership  of  about  33,000.  Its 
financial  year  which  once  closed  August  31  now  closes  March 
31.  In  the  following  schedule,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  brotherhood  for  the  years  since  1887,  it 
should  be  noted  that  for  the  first  three  years  the  figures  are 
given  for  a  calendar  year  of  twelve  months,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1 .  For  the  year  1892  are  furnished  the  amounts  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  from  September  1,  1890,  to  March  31, 
1892. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS. 


Beceipts. 


Year. 

Grand 
dues. 

Journal. 

Supplies. 

Old 
accounts. 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Interest. 

Totals. 

1888   . 

1889  

1890  

1892* 

$37,961.70 
39,786.05 
34.969.25 
78,742.93 

$2,337.32 
1,483.43 
711.68 
2,026.47 

$4,555.36 
5,681.91 
4,728.37 
8,632.43 

$13,041  51 
14,725.25 
14,793.98 
23,923.82 

$1,475.33 
1,295.00 
1,631.00 
3,180.00 

$1,860,30 
1,657.70 
1,288.35 
2,158.05 

$61,231.52 
64,629.34 
58,295.67 

118,663.70 

♦Eighteen  months. 

Disbursements. 

Year. 

Salaries. 

Printing. 

Appropri- 
ations. 

Charities. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Totals. 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1892*  

$12,500.00 
12,500  00 
12,500.00 
24.858.46 

$17,520.90 
17,845.50 
16,897.37 
33,456.68 

$20,000.00 
26.995.88 
2,570.00 
1,437.87 

$9,445.53 
14,063.40 
17,880.51 
18,597.47 

$2,361.75 
3,324.00 
2,447.79 
3,920.15 

$71,690.08 
74.728.78 
52,295.67 
82,270.83 

*Eighteen  months. 

The  figures  given  above  do  not  admit  of  an  analysis  such  as 
has  been  applied  to  most  of  the  other  trade  unions.  The  only 
comparisons  concerning  the  economy  of  management  are  those 
already  made  with  reference  to  the  insurance  department. 
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XVII.     THE  ORDER  OP  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS  OF 

AMERICA. 

This  organization  was  instituted  at  Mendota,  111.,  July  1, 
1868.  It  was  reorganized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  5,  in 
the  same  year.  At  the  latter  mentioned  time  and  place  the 
grand  division  of  the  order  was  created,  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws adopted  and  grand  officers  elected.  The  original  name 
of  the  organization  was  the  Conductors'  Brotherhood.  This 
name  was  changed  to  the  present  designation  at  the  eleventh 
annual  session  of  the  grand  division.  The  constitution  at  pres- 
ent in  force  was  adopted  in  the  year  1891.  The  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  order  is  vested  in  the  grand  division,  which  is 
composed  of  the  grand  officers  and  delegates  from  the  local 
divisions.  The  last  constitution  makes  provision  for  the  union 
of  the  railway  conductors  with  the  other  organizations  of  rail- 
way employes.  It  declares  that  in  case  the  organization  of 
railway  conductors  enters  into  an  alliance  or  federation  with 
other^  orders  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  federation  shall  be  mailed  to  every  member  and 
such  laws  shall  be  binding  on  the  order  and  all  its  members  so 
long  as  the  alliance  or  federation  continues  in  force. 

The  order  publishes  a  monthly  paper  called  ' '  The  Railway 
Conductor."  This  is  in  charge  of  the  grand  secretary- 
treasurer,  who,  in  connection  with  the  grand  chief  conductor, 
makes  all  contracts  for  publishing  the  same. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  order  commences  with  January  1.  The 
revenue  of  the  grand  division  is  derived  as  follows:  (1.)  A. 
fee  of  |60. 00  for  a  charter  and  supplies  for  each  of  the  new  di- 
visions established.  (2.)  A  fee  of  |1.00  for  every  division 
card  issued  by  the  grand  secretary.  (3.)  A  fee  of  $1.00  for 
every  credential  issued  to  an  honorary  member.  (4.)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fees  above  mentioned  the  members  in  good  standing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  all  who  are  subsequently  in- 
itiated or  re-instated,  are  required  to  pay  as  annual  daes  the 
sum  of  12.00.  These  grand  dues  may  be  increased  at  any  time 
by  the  grand  division,  provided  that  such  increase  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  $2.00. 

The  officers  of  the  grand  division  are  required  to  give  bonds 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  and  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  all  moneys  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  That  bond  in  no 
case  can  be  less  than  $25,000. 

The  moneys  derived  from  the  fees  and  yearly  dues  already 
referred  to  go  into  a  fund  known  as  the  general  fund.  From  it 
are  paid  the  costs  of  publishing  the  Conductor  and  also  all  the 
costs  of  general  management  in  the  order.  By  the  action  of 
the  convention  in  1891  a  protective  fund  was  created  for  the 
support  of  strikes  in  case  such  labor  troubles  occur.  Each 
member  of  the  order  is  assessed  50  cents  a  quarter  for  the  cre- 
ation of  this  fund.  This  assessment,  as  with  the  railway 
trainmen,  is  to  be  continued  until  the  amount  in  hand  in  in- 
vested assets  amounts  to  $100,000.  Should  an  emergency  occur 
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in  which  the  protective  fund  on  hand  proved  insufficient,  the 
grand  trustees  may  order  such  additional  assessments  as  they 
may  decide  necessary.  The  rate  of  pay  to  a  striking  member 
is  fixed  at  $50  per  month,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  strikes  are  substantially  the  same  as  with  the 
railway  organizations  already  reviewed.  In  all  strikes  of  the 
order  the  grand  chief  conductor  is  recognized  as  the  leader 
and  has  the  authority  to  command  the  entire  resources  of  the 
protective  department. 

The  order  of  railway  conductors  has  connected  with  it  a 
mutual  benefit  department.  Prior  to  July  1,  1891,  membership 
in  this  department  was  optional  to  all  the  members,  and  up  to 
that  time  only  about  one-third  of  the  order  belonged  to  the  de- 
partment. This  relief  department  is  under  the  control  and 
government  of  the  grand  division  of  the  order.  Its  object  is  to 
aid  and  benefit  disabled  members  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
members.  Any  member  in  good  standing  may  be  insured  in 
the  benefits  of  this  department  upon  passing  a  satisfactory 
medical  examination.  The  certificates  of  insurance  given  are 
each  for  $1,000.  A  member  under  thirty  years  of  age  may  take 
not  to  exceed  five  of  these  certificates.  Oae  between  thirty  and 
thirty-eight  may  take  four.  One  over  the  latter  age  and  under 
forty-five  is  entitled  to  take  three.  To  members  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty  are  allowed  only  two  shares.  Those  over  fifty  at 
joining  can  receive  but  one  certificate  of  insurance.  A  member 
need  not  take  more  than  one  certificate  unless  he  so  choose. 

The  amount  of  insurance  covered  by  these  certificates  is  paid 
in  the  event  of  death  or  total  disability,  as  with  the  benefits  of 
the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  trainmen.  Assessments  are 
levied  from  time  to  time  upon  the  policy  holders  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  share  or  certificate  of  $1,000.  This  assessment  is  all 
disbursed  for  the  payment  of  death  and  disability  claims.  For 
the  payment  of  the  costs  of  administering  this  insurance  fund 
there  is  levied,  as  there  may  be  required  therefor,  a  special  ex- 
pense assessment  in  an  amount  which  may  be  decided  upon  by 
the  officers  of  the  grand  division.  By  the  action  of  the  grand 
division,  in  the  year  1891,  all  persons,  after  July  1,  of  that 
year,  who  should  join  the  order,  should  be  required  to  take  out 
one  share  or  certificate  in  the  insurance,  provided  they  could 
pass  the  medical  requirements  of  the  order.  This  change  will 
doubtless  aid  in  strengthening  the  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  railway 
trainmen  the  expenses  of  management  for  the  insurance  funds 
are  included  with  the  expenses  of  the  organizations  as  a  whole. 
There  is  with  these  organizations  no  way  of  exactly  determin- 
ing the  costs  of  managing  those  funds  apart  from  the  other  ex- 
penses of  those  brotherhoods.  The  conductors  and  the  loco- 
motive engineers  keep  the  insurance  funds  apart  from  their 
general  resources,  and  hence  can  be  definitely  ascertained  the 
additional  cost  of  managing  insurance  in  connection  with  such 
trade  unions. 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  order  and  for  the  in- 
surance department  are  given  separately  and  together,  and  also 
averages,  percentages,  etc. ,  in  tables  A,  B  and  C. 

TABLE  A. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  etc.,  Insurance  Department. 


Years. 

Membership. 

Receipts. 

Paid  in- 
surance 
claims. 

Manage- 
ment 
expenses. 

Average  paid 
per  member. 

Average  insur- 
ance claim  paid 

Average  cost  of 
management, 

Percentage  of 
receipts  used 
in  expenses. 

Percentage  of 
receipts  paid 
in  insurance 
benefits. 

Percentage  of 
insurance  ben- 
efit in  insur- 
ance expense. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1S90 

4,586 
4,768 
4.676 
4,852 
4,519 

$93,968.50 
134,166.66 
164.782.55 
167,147.03 
154,253.25 

$93,078.00 
129,500.00 
155,000.00 
157,500.00 
145,000.00 

* 

$20.40 
28. 13 
35.24 
34.45 
34.13 

$20.29 
27.16 
33.14 
32.45 
32.08 

* 

$i"i3 

1.65 

2.02 
1.69 

4.05 
4  68 
5.88 
4.98 

99.05 
96.52 
94.07 
94.22 
94.00 

* 

$5,427.29 
7,723.79 
9,834.86 
7,678.70 

4.1^ 

4.98 
6.24 

5.29 

Tl's. 

4,680 

$724,317.99 

$680,078.00 

$30,664.64 

$30.95 

$29.06 

$1.31 

4.27 

93.90 

4^51 

*  Expenses  paid  from  general  fund. 

TABLE  B. 

Receipts,  Disbursements,  etc.,  General  Fund. 


Years 

Member- 
ship. 

Receipts. 

Publishing 
Railway  Con- 
ductor. 

Managing  ex- 
penses. 

Average 
amount 
paid  per 
member. 

Average 
expense 

per 
member. 

Average 
cost  of 
Railway 
Conduc- 
tor per 
member. 

1886 

10,734 

$21,765.74 

$7,297.76 

$19,790.68 

$2  02 

$1  84 

$  .68 

1887 

11,947 

33,644.68 

7,001 .45 

23,579.32 

2.81 

1.97 

.59 

1888 

13,224 

25,337.76 

5,898.66 

21,205.16 

1.91 

1  60 

.44 

1889 

13.720 

28,277.84 

10,1.59  45 

26.342.02 

2.05 

1.92 

.74 

1890 

15,769 

35,889.09 

14,650.92 

26,555.85 

2.27 

1.68 

.93 

Tof  Is 

$144,915.11 

$45,008.24 

$117,473.03 

$2.21 

$1.80 

$  .67 

TABLE  C. 


Years. 

Total  average 
contribution 
of  insured 
member. 

Total  average 
amount  re- 
turned to  in- 
sured member. 

Total  average 
expense  of 
management 
of  insured 
member. 

Percentage  of 
1  contributions 
used  in  ex- 
pense. 

Percentage  of 
contributions 
1  returned  to 
insured  mem- 
ber. 

Percentage  of 
amount  re- 
I  turned  to 
member  used 
in  expense  of 
management. 

1886 

$22.42 

$20.97 

$1.84 

8.20 

93.50 

8.77 

1887 

30.94 

27.75 

3.10 

10.00 

89.69 

11.16 

1888 

37.15 

33.58 

3.25 

8.74 

90.39 

9.68 

1889 

36.50 

33.19 

3.92 

10.74 

90.93 

11.81 

1890 

36.40 

33.01 

3.37 

9.25 

90.68 

10.21 

Average 

$33.16 

$30.86 

$3.11 

9.35 

91.04 

10.33 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  table  A  that  the  cost 
of  collecting  and  disbursing  1100  in  insurance  benefits  involved 
an  expense  of  $4.57.  This  is  a  trifle  more  than  was  expended 
by  the  locomotive  engineers  for  the  year  1890  and  is  a  little 
less  than  the  average  expense  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bene- 
ficiary Association  for  three  years.  The  experience  of  the 
railway  conductors,  the   locomotive  engineers,  typographi- 
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cal  union,  and  the  furniture  workers  practically  agree  in  their 
expense  of  collecting  and  disbursing  insurance  funds.  Their 
ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  sums  collected  and  disbursed 
for  insurance  purposes  only,  varies  only  from  about  three  to 
five  percent  of  the  sums  disbursed.  A  study  of  the  tables  of 
these  various  unions  makes  it  evident  that  within  certain  limits 
the  ratio  of  expense  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  collected  for  insurance  purposes.  The  engineers  collect 
relatively  the  largest  amounts  per  member  and  their  expense 
ratio  is  among  the  lowest  given.  Doubtless  these  larger  sums 
collected  by  the  engineers  explain  the  slight  superiority  which 
their  management  shows  over  that  of  the  conductors. 

In  table  B  ave  found  for  five  years  the  average  contribution 
and  disbursement  of  a  member  of  the  conductors  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  insurance  department.  In  table  C  is  presented 
the  same  general  averages  for  one  who  is  insured.  The  averages 
of  table  C  are  found  by  adding  together  the  corresponding 
averages  of  tables  A  and  B.  Table  C  shows  that  for  the  average 
insured  person  there  is  disbursed  in  expenses  of  administration 
$10.33  for  every  1100  collected  and  disbursed  for  insurance. 
The  $10.33  includes  all  the  general  expenses  of  the  order,  in- 
surance and  otherwise. 

This  ratio  of  expense  for  the  conductors  is  one  eleventh  of 
the  corresponding  ration  of  the  Travelers  Accident  Ensurance 
for  ten  years.  The  conductors,  in  collecting  and  disbursing. 
$145,000  for  insurance  in  1890,  paid  out,  for  costs  of  manage- 
ment for  the  same,  $7,678.70.  To  have  collected  and  disbursed 
the  same  sum  for  insurance  purposes  would  have  required  on 
the  margin  of  expense  shown  by  the  Travelers  for  ten  years 
over$173,000.  This  is$165,000  in  excess  of  the  amounts  employed 
by  the  conductors  for  that  purpose.  This  excess  is  sufficient 
to  have  paid  all  the  costs  of  administering  the  general  and  in- 
surance business  of  the  order  several  times  over.  The  fact  is 
that  the  order  could  spend  nearly  six  times  its  present  sums 
paid  for  expense  and  still  secure  its  insurance  cheaper  than  by 
purchasing  its  accident  benefits  of  this  or  any  other  corporation 
for  selling  accident  insurance. 

XVIII.     BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN. 

The  organization  of  this  body  of  railway  employes  was 
effected  at  Oaeonta,  New  York,  September  23,  1883.  The  aims 
and  objects  of  the  brotherhood  are  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  as  follows: 

"To  unite  the  railroad  trainmen;  to  promote  their  general 
welfare,  and  advance  their  interests,  social,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual; to  protect  their  families  by  the  exercise  of  a  systematic 
benevolence,  very  needful  in  a  calling  so  hazardous  as  ours, 
this  fraternity  has  been  organized . 

"Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interests  both  of  our  members 
and  their  employers  that  a  good  understanding  should  at  all 
times  exist  between  the  two,  it  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  of 
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this  organization  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  create  and 
maintain  harmonious  relations.  Such  are  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen." 

The  grand  lodge,  which  meets  biennially  in  convention,  has 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  brother- 
hood. To  the  general  funds  of  the  grand  lodge  each  member 
is  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $1.50.  From  the  proceeds 
of  this  tax  and  other  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  order  are 
paid  all  the  ordinary  or  current  expenses  of  management,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  publishing  the  official  journal.  If,  for 
the  payment  of  the  disbursements,  the  tax  of  SI.  50  proves  in- 
sufficient, the  grand  officers  are  authorized  to  levy  a  special 
tax,  such  as  may  be  needed  in  the  emergency.  '  In  this  way 
was  secured  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  outfit  for  a  print- 
ing office  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  brotherhood  in  the  line  of 
printing  and  binding. 

In  addition  to  the  general  fund  above  mentioned  the  brother- 
hood maintains  a  beneficiary  insurance  fund  guaranteeing 
$1,000  in  the  event  of  death  or  total  disability  of  a  member. 
The  total  disability  entitling  to  this  benefit  is  one  which  unfits 
the  member  from  longer  following  his  vocation.  If  this  con- 
sists of  total  blindness  or  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  hand,  no  further 
evidence  is  needed  than  that  which  shows  this  fact.  In  the 
event  of  a  claim  for  disability,  such  as  comes  from  permanent 
ill- health,  the  brotherhood  requires  such  medical  evidence  as 
satisfies  its  officers  of  the  disability  claimed.  The  funds  for 
the  payment  of  these  beneficiary  claims  are  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  regular  assessments  of  $2  each.  These  assess- 
ments cannot,  however,  be  levied  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

The  grand  lodge  meeting,  in  the  year  1890,  changed  its  con- 
stitution, and  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  protective 
fund.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  strike  for  the 
benefit  of  such  members  of  the  brotherhood  as  may  be  involved 
in  the  same.  Each  member  of  the  organization  is  required  to 
contribute  to  this  fund  twenty-five  cents  a  quarter.  This 
twenty-five-cent  quarterly  assessment  is  to  be  continued  until  a 
permanent  protective  fund  of  |100,000  has  been  created.  The 
proceeds  of  this  protective  fund  assessment  must  be  invested  in 
United  States  government  bonds.  When  the  amount  thus  in- 
vested reaches  the  limit  of  the  sum  mentioned,  the  grand  offi- 
cers are  to  suspend  the  collection  of  the  assessments.  In  case 
of  an  emergency  the  grand  officers  can  levy  extra  assessments 
for  this  fund,  but  such  assessments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  |2 
a  month.  The  amount  in  this  fund,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1891, 
is  shown  in  the  receipts  of  table  A.  The  brotherhood,  in  its 
history,  has  been  involved  in  no  great  strike,  and  from  its 
grand  treasury  has  been  paid  no  large  sums  for  strikes.  In 
fact,  the  general  reports  of  the  order  make  no  mention  of  such 
payments.  This  fund  is  being  raised,  then,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  and  in  the  expectation  that  in  the  future  it  may  help 
the  brotherhood  '  'as  such  funds  have  aided  so  many  other  trade 
unions"  to  avoid  such  labor  disturbances.     The  rules  of  the 
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brotherhood  provide,  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  that  the  mem- 
bers involved  shall  receive  nothing  for  the  strikes  which  last 
less  than  two  weeks.  For  those  of  longer  duration  the  partici- 
pating members  receive  a  monthly  strike  benefit  of  $35,  the 
same  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  The  rules  of 
the  organization  are  framed  with  a  view  of  preventing  all 
avoidable  strikes,  and  the  members  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
their  employment  without  the  order  of  the  officers  of  the  grand 
lodge. 

The  brotherheod  provides  for  what  is  called  the  convention 
assessment.  This  is  levied  once  in  two  years  and  is  made  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  and  officers  attend- 
ing the  biennial  sessions  of  that  body.  The  rules  of  the 
brotherhood  permit  the  local  lodges  to  raise  among  their 
members  funds  for  the  payment  of  local  sick  benefits.  Very 
many  of  the  local  lodges  thus  maintain  the  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

The  brotherhood  for  some  years  has  published  a  monthly 
journal,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  organization.  The  printing 
and  binding  of  this  publication  and  the  other  printing  of  such 
a  union  as  the  trainmen  involves  a  large  annual  outlay.  With 
a  view  of  lessening  this  expense  for  printing  the  brotherhood 
has  established  a  printing  office  in  which  is  done  all  this  class 
of  work  for  itself.  This  printing  office  has  been  fitted  up  with 
all  the  fixtures  and  appliances  of  a  first  class  book  printing 
house.  All  work  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  eight  hour  day,  and 
after  paying  the  highest  current  prices  for  all  classes  of  labor, 
the  brotherhood  have  been  able  to  save  money  on  their  work 
by  this  business  enterprise.  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  the 
American  trade  unions  to  engage  in  any  business  in  the  least 
outside  of  their  craft,  its  success  may  lead  to  efforts  to  widen 
the  present  field  of  usefulness  of  the  unions. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  brotherhood  begins  on  the  first  day  of 
September  and  closes  on  the  last  day  of  August.  The  receipts 
of  the  grand  lodge  are  given  in  table  A  as  also  are  the  number 
of  death  and  disability  claims  each  year. 

Of  the  422  death  claims  paid  in  the  two  years  ending  August 
31,  1891,  247  or  70.4  per  cent,  were  the  direct  result  of  acci- 
dents. Of  the  224  disability  claims  paid  199  or  88.8  per  cent, 
were  in  the  same  way  the  results  of  accidents.  Adding  the 
death  and  disability  claims  together  it  is  found  that  496  or  76.7 
per  cent,  were  due  to  casualty.  The  foregoing  are  the  direct 
results  of  accidents.  If  to  this  could  be  added  the  death  and 
disabilities  indirectly  traceable  to  the  hazard  of  the  occupation, 
it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  money  pay- 
ments of  the  brotherhood  for  insurance  benefits  were  for  mem- 
bers who  had  lost  their  lives  or  sacrificed  their  health  in  the 
service  of  the  public  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers 
on  our  railways.  The  disbursements  of  the  brotherhood  are 
shown  in  table  B.  The  averages  per  member  and  membership 
together  with  the  percentages  of  receipts  and  disbursments 
are  shown  in  table  C. 
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TABLE  A.— Receipts  and  Beneficiary  Claims  Paid. 


Fiscal  Year. 


1884-  1885... 

1885-  1886... 

1886-  1887... 

1887-  1888... 

1888-  1889... 

1889-  1890... 

1890-  1891... 

Totals 


Receipts  of  Grand  Lodge. 


General 
Fund. 


$180,442.58 


Beneficiary 
Fund. 


$10,528.00 
42,561.00 
98,578.00 
123,471.00 
253.350.55 
273,970.00 
368,288.00 


$1,170,746.55 


Protec- 
tive 
Fund. 


$9,505.50 


;505.50 


Total  Re- 
ceipts 
Gr'ud  L'dge 


$20,822.09 
52,5b8.74 
112.324.29 
145,405  36 
284,351.95 
313,117.15 
432,135.05 


,360,694.63 


40 
79 
92 
93 
171 
183 
239 


897 


TABLE  B.— Disbursements. 


Fiscal 
year. 

Disbursements,  Grand  Lodge. 

2^ 
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■-3  ^ 
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'd  ' . 

hf  ^« 
cu"  ^  o 

^>^^ 

^  fcJD 

afl 

oj  a 

•  m 

0  ® 
bccc 

c3  a 
c  ® 

03  £2. 

a  © 

1 

a> 
f 

3 

13  "S 

1884-  1885... 

1885-  1886... 

1886-  1887... 

1887-  1888... 

1888-  1889... 

1889-  1890... 

1890-  1891... 

Totals.. 

$6,596.82 
44,976.63 
99,100  00 
123.106.25 
253,0 18.00 
274,027.25 
368,637.05 

$6,.596.82 
44,976.63 
99,100.00 
126,407.64 
259,067.93 
284,336.66 
392,465.21 

$4,174.45 
4,358.68 
7.173.36 
8,311.10 
9,828.66 
12,283  37 
14,833.48 

$2,131.80 
8.647.32 
7,425.25 
10,400.42 
13,949.52 
15,962.40 
17,522.35 

$6,306.25 
13,006.00 
14,.598.61 
18,711.52 
23,778.18 
28,245.77 
32,350.83 

$12,903.07 
57.982.63 
113,698.61 
145,119.16 
282,846.11 
312,582.43 
424,821.04 

$3,301.39 
5,749.93 
10,309.41 
23,828.16 

$1,16!»,762.00 

$43,188.09  $1,212,950.89 

$60,963.10 

$76,039.06 

$137,002.16 

$1,349,953.05 

TABLE  C. — Membership,  Averages  and  Percentages. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Member- 
ship at 
close  of 

fiscal  yr. 

Average 
receipts 

per 
member. 

Average 
paid  for 
objects  of 
the  order. 

Average 
disbursed 
in  expen- 
ses of 
managm't 

Perc'tage 
of  receipts 
used  for 
expenses. 

Perc'tage 
of  receipts 
paid  for 
objects  of 
the  order. 

Perc'tage 
paid  for 

objects  of 

the  order 
used  for 

expenses. 

1884—1885 

4,766 

$4.37 

$1.39 

$1.32 

30.28 

31.68 

95.57 

1885-1886 

7,993 

6.57 

5.62 

1.62 

24  75 

85.66 

28.81 

1886-1887 

8,622 

13.03 

11.48 

1.69 

12.99 

88.22 

14.73 

1887- J  888 

11,483 

12.66 

11.00 

1.63 

12  87 

86.93 

14.80 

1888-1889 

13,562 

20.96 

19.10 

1.75 

8.36 

91.10 

9.17 

1889—1890 

14,057 

22.27 

20.22 

2.00 

9.02 

91.12 

9.93 

1890—1891 

20,409 

21.12 

19.23 

1.58 

7.86 

90.82 

8.24 

Averages. 

$14.43 

$12.58 

$1.66 

10.07 

89.14 

11.30 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  expense  per  member  has 
practically  remained  the  same  during  the  years  shown  in  the 
tables.  And  yet  the  average  sums  disbursed  for  the  objects  of 
the  order  greatly  increased.  These  figures  enforce  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  experience  of  the  typographical  union.  Man- 
agement of  insurance  funds  in  a  good  trade  union  adds  but 
little  to  the  average  expense  of  administration  per  member. 
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Such  unions  are  therefore  the  most  economical  agents  for  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  such  funds.  The  steady  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  expense  to  sums  paid  out  for  the  ob- 
jects of  the  order  is  an  evidence  of  the  business  and  economical 
management  of  the  officers  of  this  brotherhood. 

No  disbursements  for  strikes  appear  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
finances  of  the  brotherhood  since  1884.  The  average  expense 
account  for  the  seven  years,  shown  in  the  tables,  amounted  to 
11.29  per  cent,  of  the  sums  paid  out  for  the  objects  of  the 
brotherhood.  This^average  is  much  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  few  years.  But  on  that  basis,  as  compared  with 
the  Travelers,  the  brotherhood  has  saved  in  seven  years,  in  the 
costs  for  collecting  and  disbursing  its  $1,212,950,  paid  out  for 
the  objects  of  the  organization,  a  sum  total  of  about  11,310,000, 
or  as  much  as  the  members  of  the  most  powerful  railway  order 
ever  lost  in  wages  during  any  strike  or  lockout  in  which  they 
had  been  involved. 

XIX.    SWITCHMEN'S  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OP 
NORTH  AMERICA.- 

This  body  was  organized  in  1886,  and  its  constitution  revised 
in  1891.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the  organizers  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  accompanying  preamble  to  the  constitution. 
They  are  there  declared  to  be  three,  as  follows: 

'  'First.  Benevolence.  To  unite  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  advance  the  interests — social,  moral  and  intellectual — 
of  its  members.  Benevolence,  very  needful  in  a  calling  as  haz- 
ardous as  ours,  has  led  to  the  organization  of  this  association. 

Second.  Hope.  Believing  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests, 
both  of  our  members  and  their  employers,  that  a  good  under- 
standing should  at  all  times  exist  between  them,  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  this  association  to  establish  mutual  con- 
fidence and  create  and  maintain  harmonious  relations  between 
employer  and  employe. 

Third.  Protection.  By  kindly  bearing  with  each  other's 
weakness,  aiding,  with  our  counsel,  distressed  or  erring  broth- 
ers, and  to  exercise,  at  all  times,  its  influence  in  the  interests 
of  right  and  justice.  The  special  object  of  this  association  is 
to  raise  a  fund  for  maintaining  the  disabled  brothers,  and  to 
care  for  the  widow  and  orphans,  and  for  the  legitimate  expen- 
ses of  the  association." 

The  grand  lodge  offices  are  permanently  located  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  association  holds  an  annual  convention  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  of  the  convention.  The  Switchmen's  Journal, 
the  official  publication  of  the  association,  is  published  monthly. 
The  funds  of  the  order  are  the  beneficiary,  general,  convention 
and  special.  The  beneficiary  fund  is  created  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  all  members  in  case  of  death  or  total  disability,  in 
the  amount  of  f 1,000.  All  persons  joining  the  association  must 
contribute  to  the  support  of  this  fund,  unless  they  fail  to  pass 
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a  satisfactory  medical  examination.  The  assessments  for  this 
fund  are  made  in  sums  of  $2.00  from  time  to  time,  as  the  de- 
mands for  death  and  disability  claims  call  for  the  same. 

From  the  general  fund  are  paid  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
Journal  and  all  the  expenses  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
association.  Into  this  fund  are  paid  all  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  also  the  proceeds  of  a  yearly  per  capita  tax  upon  the  mem- 
bers. If  the  receipts  from  these  various  sources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  disbursements  from  this  fund,  the  officers 
of  the  grand  lodge  are  authorized  to  levy  a  special  assessment 
to  meet  the  deficiency. 

The  convention  fund  is  a  special  levy  made  once  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  officers  and  dele- 
gates in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  body  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  Other  special  funds  may  be  created  from 
time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  grand  officers.  In  this 
way  are  collected  all  moneys  paid  for  the  support  of  strikes, 
for  charity,  etc. 

Most  of  the  local  lodges  of  the  association  support  a  sick 
benefit  fund.  Out  of  this  are  paid  moneys  for  the  support  of 
those  temporarily  disabled  by  accidents  and  by  sickness. 

The  association  has  contemplated  federation  with  the  other 
railway  employes,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  article 
from  the  last  adopted  constitution: 

"Section  1.  While  this  organization  is  connected  by  alli- 
ance or  federation  with  any  other  organization  or  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit,  the  laws  governing  such 
federation  shall  be  furnished  to  every  member,  and  such  laws 
shall  be  binding  on  the  association  and  its  members  so  long 
as  the  alliance  or  federation  is  in  force. 

Sec.  2.  No  form  of  federation  shall  be  recognized  by  this 
association  except  that  governed  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  United  Orders  of  Railway  Employes." 

The  number  of  members  of  the  association  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  September  1,  1891,  was  6,453.  The  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  year  was  5,116.  The  average  for  that 
year  was  5,785.  The  association  paid  during  the  year  136 
death  and  57  total  disability  claims.  The  amount  paid  on  these 
173  claims  was  1166,000. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  as  follows:  Beneficiary  fund, 
$171,712.56;  general  fund,  125,384.00;  special  fund,  $1,449.50; 
total,  $198,546.06.  The  foregoing  totals  include  the  moneys 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  this  same 
fiscal  year,  that  closing  September  1,  1891,  the  association 
disbursed  $166,000  for  insurance  benefits;  special  for  charities 
and  strikes,  $1,575.67;  for  publishing  the  journal,  $5,854.54. 
This  was  a  total  for  the  objects  of  the  order  of  $174,030.21. 
The  expenses  of  management  were  as  follows: 

For  salaries,  $11,529.13;  for  telegraphing,  $139.14;  for  ex- 
pressage,  $115.55;  printing,  other  than  the  journal,  $981.55; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $3,753.06,  or  a  total  of  expenses  of  ad- 
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ministration  of  116,518.40.  The  total  disbursements  for  the 
year  were,  then,  1190,549.23,  leaving"  a  balance  on  hand  in  the 
general  fund  of  $3,010.43,  and  in  the  endowment  fundof  $5,- 
112.56. 

The  averages  of  the  year  are:  For  contributions  of  mem- 
bers, 134.32;  for  amounts  paid  for  the  objects  of  the  order, 
$30.08;  for  expenses  of  management,  $2.86.  The  percentage  of 
contributions  of  members  used  for  expenses  of  management 
was  8.32;  percentage  of  sums  expended  for  objects  of  the  order 
used  in  expenses  of  management,  9.49;  percentage  of  contribu- 
tions of  members  returned  in  sums  paid  for  the  objects  of  the 
order,  87.65. 

In  the  published  accounts  of  the  deaths  and  disabilities  paid 
in  the  year  1891  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  number  of  them  due 
to  accidents.  Of  the  seventy-one  death  and  disability  claims 
allowed  or  ordered  paid  in  the  six  months  ending  October  1, 
1892,  51  or  72  per  cent,  were  due  to  accidents.  These  figures 
show  that  the  hazard  of  the  switchman  and  of  the  member  of 
the  traiman's  brotherhood  are  practically  the  same. 

The  average  ratio  of  expense,  etc. ,  is  about  the  same  as  with 
the  other  railway  insurance  orders.  It  is  less  than  one-half  of 
what  Amasa  Walker  allowed  as  the  minimum  average  expense 
in  conducting  a  business  enterprise.  That  margin  of  expense 
is  only  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fifteenth  part  of  what  is  paid  out 
by  the  average  American  corporation  doing  an  accident  insur- 
ance business.  It  is  also  one-fourth  part  of  the  expense  ac- 
count of  the  German  accident  associations. 

XX,    BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN. 

This  body  of  railway  employes  was  organized  at  Port  Jer- 
vis,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1873.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can labor  organizations  to  introduce  a  perfect  system  of  book- 
keeping in  all  its  official  records  and  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  business  world  to  the  transaction  of  all  its  affairs.  Its 
methods  have  been  models  upon  which  many  later  labor  or- 
ganizations have  builded  and  the  influence  of  its  officers  for 
good  has  been  felt  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
toilers  of  America.  As  showing  the  aims  and  motives  of  the 
movement  which,  for  the  labor  world,  has  found  its  centre  of 
influence  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  there  is 
here  reproduced  the  preamble  to  its  constitution: 

"For  the  purpose  of  uniting  locomotive  firemen  and  elevat- 
ing their  social,  moral  and  intellectual  standing;  and  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests  and  the  promotion  of  their  general 
welfare,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  interests  of  our  members  and  their  employers 
being  identical,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  co-operation,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  brotherhood  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  harmony 
between  them  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  justice.  Realizing  the  fact 
that  our  vocation  involves  ceaseless  peril,  and  that  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  ourselves  and  our  families  to  make  suitable  provision 
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against  those  disasters  which  almost  daily  overtake  us  on  the 
rail,  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  interests  as  firemen,  of  ex- 
tending to  each  other  the  hand  of  charity,  and  being  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  honorable  men,  becomes  evident;  and  hence  the 
brotherhood  has  adopted  as  its  cardinal  principles  the  motto: 
Protection,  charity,  sobriety  and  industry 

The  foregoing  preamble  is  taken  from  the  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution as  the  same  was  amended  at  the  biennial  convention 
of  the  order  September,  1890,  and  which  went  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1891.  •  . 

The  grand  lodge  of  the  brotherhood  is  located  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  In  the  office  of  the  order  in  that  city  are  kept  all 
the  official  records  of  the  brotherhood,  and  that  town  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  its  most  important  officers.  The  grand 
lodge  holds  a  delegate  convention  once  in  two  years  at  such 
place  as  may  have  been  previously  selected.  The  fiscal  year 
of  the  grand  lodge  begins  on  the  first  day  of  August  and  closes 
on  the  last  day  of  July  in  each  year.  The  grand  secretary- 
treasurer  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  officer  in  the 
brotherhood.  He  receives  and  disburses  the  moneys  of  the 
grand  lodge,  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  is 
required  to  give  a  bond  for  f 75, 000.  The  brotherhood  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  magazine  of  ninety-six  pages,  which  is  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  all  the  members. 

All  members,  upon  joining  the  brotherhood,  have  to  pass  a 
medical  examination,  and  are  not  admitted  to  the  beneficial  de- 
partment unless  they  satisfactorily,  pass  that  examination.  All 
members  who  can  thus  pass  such  examination  must  belong  to 
the  beneficiary  or  insurance  department  of  the  organization. 
Those  thus  becoming  beneficiary  members  are  by  their  mem- 
bership in  the  brotherhood  insured  for  the  sum  of  $1,500. 
That  sum  is  paid  to  the  member  in  his  lifetime,  if  at  any  time 
he  becomes  totally  disabled  from  following  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion. The  same  amount  is  paid  to  his  legal  heirs  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  The  grand  lodge  keeps  an  account  showing  the 
standing  of  all  its  members,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  these  in- 
surance benefits  of  the  order  unless  his  dues  are  paid  in  full 
and  he  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the 
organization.  The  disability  to  entitle  a  member  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  insurance  certificate  consists  of  total  blindness 
or  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  hand.  A  member  having  received  a  total 
disability  benefit  is  not  thereafter  entitled  to  a  death  benefit  of 
the  same  amount. 

The  money  to  pay  these  death  and  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits is  obtained  from  the  regular  contributions  of  the  members. 
In  the  same  way  are  obtained  the  moneys  for  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  of  management  andfor  publishing  the  magazine, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  of  the  order. 

The  brotherhood,  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  provides 
for  the  contingency  of  trade  disputes  with  their  employers.  It 
establishes  regulations  for  the  same.  The  main  object  of  those 
regulations  is  to  avoid  strikes,  if  possible.    The  employes  of  a 
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railway  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  are  not  allowed  to  go  on 
a  strike  only  as  they  have  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  order 
which  have  been  framed  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
labor  disturbances.  In  framing  those  rules,  the  brotherhood 
has  gone  farther  than  most  unions.  It  provides,  as  a  penalty 
for  leaving  work  on  an  unauthorized  strike,  expulsion  from  the 
order.  But  while  the  organization  is  thus  severe  with  mem- 
bers who  leave  thier  post  of  duty  without  the  proper  authority 
for  so  doing,  it  is  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  strikes  if,  after  ex- 
amination, the  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  find  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing such  a  struggle.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  grand  officers,  be- 
fore ordering  a  strike,  to  exhaust  all  honorable  means  of 
accomplishing  what  the  nien  justly  desire  from  their  employers. 
When  a  strike  has  been  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  grand 
lodge,  the  members  thus  thrown  out  of  work  are  entitled  to 
monthly  strike  benefits  of  $40.  The  payments  for  the  support  of 
strikes  are  made  from  what  is  known  as  the  special  or  protect- 
ive fund.  An  examination  of  table  B  shows  how  small  have 
been  the  disbursements  from  this  fund,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  1887-1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  strike  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad.  After  that  strike  the 
brotherhood  started  to  provide  a  permanent  strike  fund,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  constitution  calls  for  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  each  member  of  |3.  This  contribution  was,  however, 
collected  only  a  short  time,  and  by  action  of  the  convention  of 
1890,  the  clause  of  the  constitution  relating  to  this  assessment, 
was  suspended.  At  the  time,  there  was  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund,  nearly  $70,000. 

The  receipts  for  the  grand  lodge  since  1880  are  given  intable 
A.  In  that  table  are  also  given  the  membership  of  the  order 
at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  and  the  number  of  death  and 
disability  claims  paid  in  the  years  covered  by  the  report.  A 
more  detailed  statement  of  those  receipts  and  also  the  dis- 
bursements is  given  for  one  year  in  the  following  exhibit  for 
the  years  1890-91: 


Receipts. 

Grand  dues   $36,587.50 

Magazine   6,908.25 

Subordinate  lodge  supplies   10,638.90 

Beneficiary   361,183.00 

Advertising   2,166.43 

Special   14.00 


Total  receipts   $417,498.08 

Disbursements. 

Magazine   $22,019.97 

Grand  lodge  supplies   5,526.45 

Subordi  nate  lodge  supplies   1 , 133 . 30 

Salaries   21,043.15 

Miscellaneous   8, 485.. 39 

Beneficiary   359,000.00 

Special   436.05 


Total  disbursements   $417,644.31 
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In  table  A,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  of  the  order 
since  1880,  the  receipts  referred  to  above  under  "beneficiary" 
are  given  by  themselves;  the  other  receipts  are  grouped  under 
the  head  general  fund. 


TABLE  A. — Eeceipts  and  Membership. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

General 
Fund. 

Special,  or 
Protective 
Fund. 

Beneficiary 
Fund. 

Total 
receipts  of 
Grand 
Lodge. 

Membership 
at  close  of 
fiscal  year. 

Number 
of  death 
and  dis- 
ability 
claims  p'd 

1880-1881 

$9,533.10 

$11,813.75 

$21,346.85 

2,998 

25 

1881—1882 

15,229.75 

28,451.50 

43,681.25 

4,443 

30 

1883—1883 

24,068.07 

52,848  00 

76,916.07 

7,387 

61 

1883—1884 

33,885.25 

66,376.00 

100,261 .25 

12.246 

86 

1884—1885 

39,093.79 

146,960.00 

186.053.79 

14,694 

122 

1885-1886 

38.954.88 

$14,457.00 

235,509.00 

288,920.88 

16,196 

146 

1886-1887 

24,815.15 

24.00 

221,446.00 

246,285  15 

17,047 

163 

1887-1888 

44,555  59 

228,962.35 

211,792.00 

485,309  94 

18,278 

145 

1888-1889 

46,197.43 

241,033.30 

297,789.75 

585,020.48 

17,087 

186 

1889—1890 

43,088.98 

125.00 

273,210  00 

316,423.98 

18,637 

165 

1890—1891 

56,301.08 

14.00 

361,183.00 

417,498.08 

22,460 

209 

1891-1892 

68,773.93 

378,116.00 

446,889.93 

25,967 

270 

Total  

$434,943.90 

$484,615.65 

$2,273,671.25 

$3,193,260.80 

TABLE  B.— Disbursements. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Beneficiary 
Fund. 

Special 
Fund. 

Cost  of 
Magazine. 

Total 
for  Objects 
of  the 
Order. 

Expense 
of 

Managem't. 

Total  Dis- 
bursements 

1880-1881 

$12,104.00 

$3,188.15 

$15,292.15 

$4,884.31 

$20,176.46 

1881-1882 

23,937.00 

3,219.81 

27.156.81 

6,846.30 

34,003.11 

1882-1883 

55,000  00 

5,785.54 

60,785.54 

7,672  32 

68,457.86 

1883-1884 

77,035.00 

10,654  86 

87,689.86 

14,134.18 

101,824.04 

1884-1885 

149.960.00 

12,375  48 

162,335.48 

15,799.82 

178.135.30 

1885-1886 

227,900.00 

*15,000.00 

242,900.00 

25,266.82 

268,166.82 

1886-1887 

225,166.50 

*16,00G,00 

241,166.50 

19,285.14 

260,451.64 

1887-1888 

217,500.00 

$220,03^1.10 

*17,500.00 

455,036.10 

26,097.94 

481,134.04 

1888-1889 

280,150.00 

246,363.65 

*17,000.00 

543,513.65 

36.1.34.33 

579,647.98 

1889-1890 

247,500.00 

428.75 

*18.000.00 

265,928.75 

29,365.68 

295,294.43 

1890-1891 

359,000.00 

436.05 

22,019.97 

381,019  97 

36,188.29 

417,644.31 

1891-1892 

399,250.00 

458.15 

*25,000.00 

424,708.15 

33,379.87 

458,088.02 

Totals  . . 

$2,262,398.50 

$467,722.70 

$165,743.81 

$2,907,532.96 

$255,055.00 

$3,194,431.19 

*EstimHted. 


In  the  foregoing  table  B.  are  given  the  disbursements  of  the 
brotherhood  by  years  and  the  summaries  thereof  under  the 
heads  of  "Expended  for  the  good  of  the  order  "  and  expenses 
of  management.  The  detailed  disbursements  already  given 
for  the  years  1890-91  show  what  are  included  under  expenses  of 
management.  That  summary  includes  all  that  may  be  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  grand  lodge  supplies,  subordinate  lodge 
supplies,  salaries,  and  miscellaneous  disbursements.  Under 
salaries  are  included  the  salary  of  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
and  in  the  miscellaneous  are  included  some  sums  expended  for 
the  cause  of  labor  apart  from  the  brotherhood,  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  Americen  Federation  of  Labor,  etc.  The  actual 
expenses  of  management,  when  compared  with  business  cor- 
porations, are,  at  least,  several  per  cent,  less  than  the  table 
B  presents  them.     The  table,  as  all  the  others  in  this  report. 
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are  takon  from  the  official  records  of  the  union.  There  is  one 
exception  to  the  foregoing  statement.  The  published  reports 
of  the  brotherhood  do  not  give,  for  all  the  years,  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  Magazine.  In  those  years  in  which  that  cost  is 
not  separately  given  it  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  expe- 
rience of  other  years.  The  years  in  which  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  Magazine  is  thus  estimated  are  marked  in  table  B.  with 
a  star  (*).  Those  figures  are  arranged  to  show  the  working  of 
the  several  bodies  and  not  their  comparative  economy  of  man- 
agement as  contemplated  in  this  investigation.  The  resulting 
error  is  always  against  the  unions.  This  is  true  of  the 
brotherhood,  as  of  all  the  other  organizations  passed  in  review. 

Both  in  the  itemized  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
1891,  as  previously  given,  is  found  the  item  "subordinate 
lodge  supplies."  These  lodge  supplies  are  purchased  at 
wholesale  by  the  grand  lodge,  and  the  cost  from  year  to  year 
appears  in  the  disbursements  of  that  body.  They  are  then  sold 
to  the  local  bodies  at  an  advance,  and  the  amount  obtained 
therefor  appears  among  the  receipts  of  the  grand  lodge.  If 
reports  of  the  local  lodges  could  be  obtained  these  sums  would 
appear  in  the  same  as  expenses.  The  real  cost  of  these  sup- 
plies and  hence  the  real  expense  thereof  to  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood  is  the  amount  paid  therefor  by  the  grand 
lodge.  If  reports  could  be  obtained  from  the  local  bodies  all 
these  expenditures  should  appear,  not  as  expenses,  but  as  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  the  grand  lodge.  It  is  such 
duplications  of  the  same  matters  which  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  exact  "expense  of  management"  for  more  than  a 
few  unions.  In  studying  these  reports  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  actual  expense  of  management  of  all  the  unions  is 
less  than  is  here  given.  From  tables  A  and  B  have  been  calcu- 
lated the  average  contribution  for  each  member  for  each  year 
and  also  the  average  amount  expended  for  the  objects  of  the 
order  and  for  the  expenses  of  management.  These  averages 
are  given  in  table  C.  In  that  table  are  also  to  be  found  the 
percentage  of  the  receipts  of  the  brotherhood  disbursed  in 
expenses,  and  also  returned  to  the  members  as  paid  for  the 
objects  of  the  order,  etc. 
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TABLE  C— Averages  and  Percentages. 


1  1 

X  C  <D 

o  o 

o  O  O 

•S  o  o 

FiscATi  Year. 

Average  Oont 
b  u  t  i  o  n  pi 
Member. 

Average    P  a 
for  Objects 
Order  per  Me 
ber. 

Average  E 
pense  of  Ma 
agement  p 
Member. 

Percentage  > 
Receipts  Us 
for  Expenses. 

Percentage  < 
Receipts  Us 
for  Objects 
the  Order. 

Percentage  Pa 
for  Objects 
Order  Used  f 
Expenses. 

-|OQ0_1Qfl1 

$7.12 

$5.10 

$1.63 

22.88 

71.63 

31.94 

1ftft1_1889 

9  83 

6.11 

1.54 

15.68 

62.19 

25.26 

1882-1883  

10.48 

.  8.28 

1.04 

9.97 

79.02 

12.62 

1883-1884  

8.19 

7.17 

1.15 

14.09 

87.46 

16.12 

1884-1885  

12  67 

11.05 

1.07 

8.49 

87.25 

9.79 

1885-1886  

17.84 

15  00 

1.56 

8.75 

84.07 

10.40 

1886-1887  

14.45 

14.15 

1.13 

7.83 

97.92 

8.00 

1887-1888  

26.55 

24  90 

1.43 

5.38 

93.76 

5.74 

1888-1889  

34  23 

31.81 

2.11 

6  18 

92.91 

6.65 

1889-1890  

16  98 

14.27 

1.58 

9.28 

84.04 

11.04 

1890-1891  

18.59 

16.96 

1.61 

8.66 

91.26 

9.48 

1891-1892  

17.21 

16.  d6 

1.29 

7.46 

95.04 

7.86 

Totals  

$16.18 

$14.26 

$1.42 

7.99 

91.05 

8.77 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  expense  of  management  given  in  table 
B  are  included  no  account  of  the  average  expenses  of  the  local 
lodges  excepting  the  relatively  small  cost  of  the  lodge  supplies 
furnished  to  those  bodies  by  the  grand  lodge.  To  know  the 
total  cost  of  the  brotherhood  to  one  of  its  members  the  average 
disbursements  and  receipts  of  the  local  lodges  must  be  added 
to  the  same  averages  for  the  grand  lodge  given  in  table  C.  Of 
the  local  unions  a  great  proportion,  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
of  the  grand  lodge,  pay  their  members  a  sick  benefit  of  varying 
amounts  and  for  different  periods  of  sickness.  As  shov^ing  the 
approximate  expenditures  and  receipts  of  these  locals  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  those  facts  are  presented  for  the  Northwest- 
ern, or  local  lodge  No.  82  of  Minneapolis.  That  exhibit  in- 
cludes all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  years  covered 
by  these  local  reports  excepting  loans  to  members  and  the  re- 
payment of  the  same  and  sums  given  in  two  different  funds. 
The  years  covered  by  these  exhibits  are  calendar  years  and  not 
the  same  as  the  financial  years  of  the  grand  lodge. 

The  averages  obtained  from  the  local  lodge  given,  if  added  to 
the  corresponding  averages  found  in  table  C,  will  approximately 
show  the  cost  of  his  order  to  the  member  and  also  the  general 
expense  of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  Such 
averages  are  to  be  found  at  the  last  end  of  the  exhibit  for  the 
local  lodge. 

In  the  same  connection  are  given  the  percentages  for  the 
combined  local  and  grand  lodges  the  same  as  shown  for  the 
grand  lodge  in  table  C. 
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Northwestern  Lodge,  No.  82,  of  Minneapolis.  Receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  1690  and  1891. 

Receipts.  1890.  1891  Total. 

Quarterly  dues   $2,375.17  $3,175.10  $5,547.27 

Assessments   164.25  485.60  649.85 

Admission  fees   240.00  360.00  600. 00 

Grand  dues   199.00  324.00  523.00 

Miscellaneous   304.64  233.00  537.64 


Total  receipts   $3,280.06  $4,577.70  $7,877.76 

Disbursements,  general. 

Beneficiary   1,952.00  2,138.00  4,090.00 

Grand  dues   206.50  316.00  522.50 

Protective  fund   243.75    243.75 


Total  paid  grand  lodge   $2,402.25  $2,454.00  $4,856  25 

Balance  or  receipts  for  local  affairs. . .  $877.81  $2,143.70  $3,021.51 
Disbursements,  local. 

Sick  benefits    $452.50  $563.88  $1,016.33 

Charity   30.75  13.55  44.30 

Gifts  to  other  organizations  ,   6.00    6.00^ 

Expenses  for  legislation   103.07  103.07 

Local  protective   442.89  442.8^ 

Total  paid  for  objects  of  the  order  $489.25  $1,123.39  $1,612.64 

Printing  and  supplies   $11.35  $40.95  $52.30 

Postage  and  stationery   16.75  21.25  38.00 

Hall  rent   96.00  99.50  195.50 

Salaries  and  miscellaneous   323.19  450.28  793.47 


Total  local  exp.  of  management. .  $447.29  $611.98  $1,059.27 
Total  local  disbursements   $936.54     $1,735.37  $2,671.91 


Membership  of  lodge   137  194   

Average  receipts,  etc.,  per  member,  local. 

Receipts                                                   $6.40         $11.05  $9.13 

Paid  for  objects  of  order                               3.57            5.27  4  87 

Expenses  of  management                             3.26           3.12  3.20 

Average  receipts,  etc.,  per  member, 
local  and  general. 

Receipts                                                   $24.99         $28.26  $27.13 

Paid  for  objects  of  the  order                        20.53          21.61  21.07 

Expenses  of  management                               4.87           4.41  4.64 

Percentages  for  local  and  general  funds . 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  objects  of  the  order   77.7 

Percentage  of  receipts  paid  for  expenses  of  management   17. 1 

Percentages  of  sums  paid  for  objects  of  order  used  for  expenses  of 

management   22.0 

Lodge  No.  82  pays  a  sick  benefit  of  $6.00  a  week.  The  dis- 
bursements under  that  benefit  have  been  given  above  for  two 
years.  Of  the  lodges  connected  with  the  brotherhood  90  sup- 
port from  their  local  funds  similar  sick  benefits  ranging  in 
amount  from  11.00  to  110.00  a  week. 

The  grand  lodge,  at  the  close  of  the  late  fiscal  year,  had  in 
its  treasury  111,563.94  to  the  credit  of  its  general  fund,  $2,411.95 
to  its  protetJtive  fund,  and  $37,607.75  to  its  beneficiary.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  it  has  a  specially  invested  protective 
fund  of  $64,901.51. 
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The  biennial  reports  of  the  brotherhood,  in  their  statistics  of 
death  and  disability  claims  paid,  bear  testimony  to  the  danger- 
ous character  of  the  vocation  of  a  railway  fireman.  In  the  last 
report  there  is  given  the  causes  of  death  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  377  deaths  for  which  insurance  benefits  were  paid;  205  of 
those  377  or  54  per  cent,  were  due  to  accident.  As  very 
many  of  the  members  dying  were,  at  the  time  of  their  decease, 
engaged  at  occupations  other  than  that  of  a  locomotive  fire- 
man, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  deaths  from  accidents 
to  those  in  the  active  service  of  the  railways  must  be  much 
greater  relatively  than  the  percentage  deduced  from  the 
report. 

In  examining  the  averages  for  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  grand  lodge  shown  in  table  C,  the  same  fact  is  to  be 
noted  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called  in  the  case  of 
the  conductors  and  trainmen.  The  average  expense  remains 
substantially  the  same  through  the  years,  notwithstanding  the 
added  sums  collected  and  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  order. 
This  average  for  the  firemen,  for  twelve  years,  was  $1.42  per 
capita  per  annum.  The  large  number  of  years  for  which  the  fig- 
ures are  given  makes  the  fact  quite  evident  that  the  actual  cost 
of  handling  insurance  funds  among  the  firemen  and  trainmen  is 
but  very  little  rn  addition  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  orders. 
The  average  grand  lodge  expenses  of  11.42  for  the  firemen  are 
less  than  those  given  for  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, which  were  |1.51  when  the  expenses  of  the  two  superior 
lodges,  the  grand  and  the  supreme,  are  added  together.  The 
average  expense  of  all  the  railway  orders  approximate  this 
sum,  and  thus  make  substantially  the  same  exhibit  of  expense 
as  this  large  and  well  managed  assessment  life  insurance  asso- 
ciation. The  percentage  of  all  receipts  disbursed  as  expenses 
by  the  grand  and  supreme  lodges  of  the  Workmen  was,  in  1890, 
7.1.  The  same  average  for  the  Firemen,  for  twelve  years,  was 
7. 99  per  cent.  In  many  years  this  percentage  for  the  Firemen 
has  been  less  than  for  the  United  Workmen.  It  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  railway  orders. 

By  the  exhibit  of  the  local  lodge  No.  82  of  Minneapolis,  the 
facts  are  presented  which  enables  a  just  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  management  of  the  railway  orders  and  that 
of  accident  insurance  companies.  The  sick  benefit  paid  by 
that  lodge,  together  with  the  disability  benefit  guaranteed  by 
the  grand  lodge,  fully  meet  all  the  ends  secured  by  the  policy 
of  any  accident  insurance  company.  Combining  these  local  and 
general  receipts  and  disbursements  as  above,  it  is  found  that, 
for  the  past  two  years,  for  the  average  member  of  local  No. 
82,  it  cost,  for  every  dollar  disbursed  for  sick,  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  and  for  other  objects  of  the  order,  22  cents  in 
expenses  of  management.  This  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  29 
per  cent,  expended  in  the  same  way  by  the  German  accident  in- 
surance associations.  It  is  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  119  per 
cent,  of  the  Travelers  for  the  ten  years  shown  in  the  table  for 
that  company.    The  Travelers  is  one  of  the  most  economical  of 
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American  accident  insurance  corporations.  But  while  with  the 
German  and  the  Travelers  no  business  is  transacted  by  the 
management,  or  paid  for  out  of  the  expense  fund,  but  the  di- 
rection of  insurance  affairs,  it  is  otherwise  with  all  these  rail- 
way orders  and  the  other  trade  unions.  In  the  local  expenses 
of  all  these  bodies  are  included,  on  an  average  for  the  railway 
orders,  $1.00  a  year  for  each  member  for  the  adjustment  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  service  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers. There  are  many  other  such  disbursements  included 
in  the  general  and  local  expenses  of  the  railway  orders.  The 
local  expenses  of  all  those  orders  in  Minnesota  vary  but  little 
from  those  shown  for  local  No.  82  of  the  firemen.  As  showing 
the  saving  effected  by  this  and  allied  railway  organizations 
over  the  average  accident  insurance  company,  the  following 
deductions  are  presented. 

In  table  B  is  shown,  in  the  financial  years  of  1887-1888  and 
1888  1889,  very  large  disbursements  for  the  firemen  under  the 
special  fund.  These  disbursements  were  the  amounts  paid  out 
by  the  brotherhood  by  reason  of  the  great  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railway  strike,  the  greatest  strike  in  which  the 
American  railway  orders  were  ever  engaged.  The  total  spent 
for  that  strike  by  the  brotherhood  in  the  two  financial  years 
referred  to  was  over  $466,000,  or  nearly  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  an  immense  sum  to  sink  in  such  a  strife  as  was  that 
great  strike.  It  meant,  the  world  justly  says,  a  fearful  burden 
and  tax,  self-imposed  on  the  members  of  the  brotherhood. 
But  in  those  two  years  the  brotherhood  disbursed,  in  death 
and  disability  benefits,  over  $497,000  from  the  general  fund. 
In  the  same  two  years  the  order  raised  and  disbursed  in  local 
sick  benefits  and  charities  to  the  members  many  thousand  dol- 
lars in  addition.  These,  with  the  general  death  and  disability 
benefits,  make  up  a  total  of  at  least  $600,000.  If  this  sum  had 
been  collected  and  disbursed  with  the  same  margin  of  expense 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Travel  ert^,  it  would  have  called 
for  a  general  expense  account  of  $700,000  for  the  two  years. 
This  is  a  sum  sufficiently  large  nearly  to  pay  all  general  and 
local  expenses  of  management  and  all  the  strike  disbursements 
in  that  period.  The  strike  with  its  loss  and  waste  came  to  an 
end  after  a  struggle  of  sixteen  months.  The  saving  made  in 
the  insurance  has  been  going  on  all  the  succeeding  years. 

Much  discussion  is  found  in  the  public  press,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  the  relative  ability  of  capital  and  labor  to 
meet  all  the  losses  resulting  from  the  strikes  and  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  same.  When  the  loss  is  borne  by  the 
strikers  alone,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  capital  has  the 
advantage.  Bat  when  that  loss  is  distributed  through  a  large 
organization,  managed  on  business  principles  and  with  economy, 
as  with  the  railway  orders  and  similar  trade  unions,  it  is  other- 
wise. The  unions  save  thair  mBm'oers  each  year,  in  the  man- 
agp.ment  of  their  insurance  fund^  and  otherwise,  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  average  burden  of  such  strikes.  This 
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saving,  for  the  twelve  years  of  experience  of  the  brotherhood' 
of  firemen,  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  over  the  corre- 
sponding experience  of  the  average  of  even  the  best  accident 
insurance  company  of  the  United  States,  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
$3,000,000,  or  sufficient  to  pay  full  wages  for  the  whole  brother- 
hood for  quite  a  lengthy  strike. 

The  general  management  of  twenty  of  the  leading  American 
trade  unions  have  here  been  passed  in  review  and  contrasted 
more  or  less  in  detail  with  that  of  the  management  of  many 
business  corporations.  There  has  been  found  with  all  of  those 
unions  a  high  degree  of  economy  and  wisdom.  The  business 
methods  employed  to  secure  that  general  success  affects  for 
good  all  the  members  of  the  unions.  Those  methods  aid  in 
training  the  members  of  these  organizations  in  all  the  qualities 
ivhich  contribute  to  make  men  better  citizens  and  more  valu- 
able members  of  society.  It  is  in  view  of  this  and  allied  facts 
that  this  report  bases  its  recommendation  offered  in  the  intro- 
ductory of  this  part,  the  recommendation  that  workingmen 
be  guaranteed  and  by  law  protected  in  the  same  rights  of  free 
association  now  enjoyed  by  their  employers.  It  was  urged  at 
the  outset  that  such  legislation  but  embodied  the  present  prac- 
tices of  the  best  employers,  those  who  had  the  least  trouble 
and  dispute  with  their  workmen.  The  report  here  presented 
has  exhibited  the  financial  side  of  the  trade  unions  and  shows 
the  good  done  and  the  saving  effected  by  those  unions.  Pos- 
sibly, yea  probably,  an  investigation  along  other  lines  would 
show  among  them  great  diversity.  Some  unions  like  some 
employers  follow  a  policy  tending  to  strife,  bitterness  and 
public  disorder.  Others  pursue  a  course  leading  to  the  oppo- 
site results.  But  the  existence  of  such  facts  would  but  pre- 
sent the  principles  about  legislation  here  advocated  in  a  new 
light.  The  state  should  then  seek  to  make  the  union  which 
provokes  quarrels  follow  and  conform  to  the  methods  of  the 
unions  striving  for  peace.  To  employers  and  employes  alike 
the  state  should  present  the  one  standard  of  law  and  justice 
and  equity.  The  party  whose  acts  aid  in  maintaing  order, 
preserving  peace  and  fostering  good  will,  be  they  employers 
or  employes,  should  have  their  methods  chosen  as  the  models 
by  which  to  shape  legislation  and  the  basis  upon  wMch  to  build 
the  public  policy  of  commonwealths. 


PART  IV. 


Mortgage  Foreclosures  and  Eedemptions  and  Land 
Values  in  Minnesota  in  the  Years  1881  and  1891. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MORTGAGE  FORECLOSURES  ON  LANDS  OTHER  THAN 

TOWN  LOTS. 

MORTGAGE  INDEBTEDNESS. 

No  subject  has  attracted  greater  popular  attention  during  the 
past  few  years  than  that  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  resting 
upon  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  American  people.  Two  quite 
distinct  questions  have  arisen  concerni  g  the  subject.  One  of 
them  is:  Has  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  increased  faster 
relatively  than  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  country? 
The  other  is:  Has  the  burden  of  mortgage  indebtedness  be- 
come relatively  more  difficult  for  the  masses  to  carry?  The 
latter  question  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Its  correct 
answer  will  furnish  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
real  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  people.  A  man  may  double 
his  indebtedness,  or  increase  it  a  hundred  fold  even,  but  if  his 
net  income  is  increased  and  his  financial  standing  improved, 
the  debts  are  not  to  be  greatly  deplored.  Rather  they  are  to 
be  welcomed.  They  show  how  a  wise  system  of  credits  re- 
dounds to  the  good  of  all.  It  aids  in  taking  the  control  of  busi- 
ness out  of  the  hands  of  a  small  class  of  capitalists  and  places 
it  in  the  keeping  of  the  progressive  and  energetic  who  start  in 
life  with  but  small  capital  in  addition  to  their  mental  and  moral 
resources. 

But  while  an  individual  may  increase  his  debts  and  yet  add 
to  his  prosperity  and  thereby  build  success  upon  a  broader  and 
surer  foundation,  the  opposite  is  also  true.  A  man  may  reduce 
his  debts  to  a  large  extent  and  yet  the  burden  of  what  remains 
may  crush  him  to  the  earth.  In  the  commercial  world  money 
loaners  never  ask  primarily  about  a  man's  debts,  only  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject  may,  with  other  information,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  individual's  ability  ultimately  to  meet  hisobliga- 
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tions  in  full.  One  person,  with  debts  of  ten  dollars,  cannot 
borrow  a  cent,  while  another  can  quickly  obtain  credit  for  mill- 
ions of  dollars  even  though  already  greatly  in  debt.  Tbe  great 
commercial  agencies  do  not  bother  themselves  by  gathering  the 
data  of  human  indebtedness.  Rather,  they  seek  to  obtain  all 
possible  facts  about  the  probable  solvency  of  the  commercial 
class,  the  probability  of  the  individuals  composing  it  paying 
their  debts,  be  they  great  or  small.  Each  week  we  have  given 
by  those  agencies  the  number  of  business  failures  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  details  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  all 
tnese  failures  are  tabulated  and  given  to  the  public.  But  what  an 
assignment  or  other  business  failure  is  to  the  business  man,  the 
mortgage  foreclosure  is  to  the  farmer  and  to  some  holders  of 
city  real  estate.  When  a  farm  is  sold  under  a  mortgage  fore- 
closure or  judgment  levy  the  farmer  may  very  properly  be  said 
to  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  A  slight  relative  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  such  foreclosures  is  an  indication  of  a  change 
in  the  agricultural  situation  fraught  with  grave  national  conse- 
quences. A  change  in  the  opposite  direction  is  an  omen  full  of 
bright  promise  for  the  future  of  any  state  or  community. 

As  the  basis  for  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  of  a  state,  statistics  should  be  secured 
showing  both  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  their  lands  and 
the  amount  of  mortgage  foreclosures  upon  the  same.  When 
the  investigation  was  begun,  whose  results  are  chronicled  in 
these  pages,  it  was  supposed  that  before  the  publication  of  this 
report  the  United  States  census  department  would  have  given 
to  the  public  its  conclusions  relating  to  the  ownership  and  in- 
debtedness of  the  homes  and  farms  of  Minnesota.  It  was  the 
primary  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  print  the  United  States 
census  report  upon  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  results 
of  its  own  investigations,  thus  making  its  figures  a  supplement 
to  or  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  for  Minnesota 
given  by  the  census  report.  That  report  had  not  been  re- 
ceived when  the  matter  for  this  work  was  arranged  for  the 
printer.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to  explain  the  special  line  of 
investigation  indicated  by  the  tables  herewith  presented.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  cover  but  one  portion  of  the  field  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  in  Minnesota.  Tney  do  not  aim  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  amount  of  present  or  past  mortgage  indebted- 
ness in  the  State.  They  are  confined  to  the  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  redemptions  therein.  To  those  wishing  more 
especially  to  know  the  present  amount  of  mortgage  indebted- 
ness in  Minnesota,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  United  States  census  department.  This  investi- 
gation of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  itself,  will  aid  in 
pointing  out  what  sections  of  the  State  are  more  able  and  what 
ones  are  less  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  debts  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  shows  in  what  counties  mortgage  foreclosures 
or  bankruptcies  of  the  land  owners  have  increased  faster  than 
the  number  of  the  people  or  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and 
in  what  other  counties  the  opposite  change  has  taken  place. 
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The  data  for  this  report  have  been  gathered  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  records  in  the  offices  of  the  several  registers 
of  deeds  for  the  State.  Prom  those  records  have  been  obtained 
the  number  of  acres  sold  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  and  the  num- 
ber redeemed  after  such  sales,  in  the  years  1881  and  1891. 
Eighteen  hundred  ninety  one  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  years  of 
comparison,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  data  down  to  as  late  a 
date  as  possible.  The  year  1881  was  chosen  to  compare  with 
the  data  of  1891,  that  there  might  be  an  even  period  of  ten 
years  between  the  twelve  months  for  which  the  facts  about  mort- 
gage foreclosure  were  gathered.  Both  years  were  selected 
since  they  were  supposed  to  fairly  represent  the  real  industrial 
and  financial  situation  among  the  farmers  of  the  present  and  of 
the  period  of  ten  years  ago.  The  facts  gathered  and  which 
are  presented  in  this  report  show  that  no  two  years  could  have 
been  selected  which  would  have  been  so  illy  adapted  to  exhibit 
the  comparative  situation  relative  to  mortgage  indebtedness  in 
the  State.  Over  a  wide  section  of  the  commonwealth  in  1881 
there  was  an  exceptional  freedom  from  mortgage  foreclosures, 
— a  freedom  which  did  not  prevail  in  that  section  during  any 
year  preceding  or  succeeding  that  time.  This  fact  makes  that 
year  for  many  counties  above  the  normal  in  mortgage  foreclos- 
ures of  the  past.  In  1891  there  was  present,  in  many  counties 
of  the  State,  a  special  cause  increasing  largely  the  foreclosures 
above  that  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding  year.  This  cause 
was  operative  in  the  same  counties  which,  by  special  circum- 
stances, came  to  exhibit  a  small  amount  of  foreclosures  just  ten 
years  before.  The  latter  fact  leads  some  very  good  counties  to 
make  relatively  a  bad  showing  in  1891.  By  reason  of  those  cir- 
cumstances the  State  is  made  to  exhibit  in  the  tables  herewith 
presented  a  far  less  relative  progress  than  has  actually  been 
attained, — a  progress  less  than  would  have  been  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  1880  with  1890,  or  of  1882  with  1892.  The  facts 
establishing  this  situation  will  be  presented  at  length  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  about  mortgage  foreclosures  and  re- 
demptions gathered  from  the  public  records  of  the  State,  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  were  instructed  to  secure  all  facts  attain- 
able which  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  relative  prosperity 
of  the  several  counties  now  and  ten  years  ago,  and  the  causes 
for  any  changed  conditions  which  might  be  found  to  exist. 
Some  of  the  information  thus  obtained  will  be  found  in  special 
exhibits,  but  the  greater  portion  is  embodied  in  the  general  in- 
troduction to  the  tables  and  the  accompanying  explanations  of 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  past  twenty 
years  in  Minnesota. 

The  general  data  concerning  mortgage  foreclosures  on  lands, 
other  than  town  lots,  and  redemptions  in  Minnesota,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  first  four  tubles  herewith  presented.  Table  I  is  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  foreclosures  of  mortgages  on 
lands,  other  than  town  lots,  in  Minnesota,  in  the  years  1881  and 
1891.    It  gives  for  the  State  and  for  each  county  and  certain 
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groups  of  counties,  for  the  years  named:  (1)  The  number  of 
mortgage  foreclosures;  (2)  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which 
the  mortgages  were  given  as  security;  (3)  the  number  of  acres 
mortgaged;  (4)  the  amount  of  the  decree  or  the  sum  for  which 
the  land  was  sold  by  foreclosure;  and  (5)  the  average  amount 
per  acre  at  which  this  mortgaged  land  was  sold  at  its  foreclos- 
ure. At  the  head  of  the  table  under  the  title  "The  State"  are 
given  the  total  sales,  amounts  and  acres  for  all  the  property, 
other  than  town  lots,  sold  by  foreclosure  in  Minnesota  in  the 
given  years.  In  group  D,  in  this  table,  are  gathered,  separ- 
ately, the  acre  property  sold  which  may  properly  be  classified 
under  the  title  "city,  n  ining  and  manufacturing  acre  property." 
It  includes  lands  in  the  various  counties  which  is  held,  not  for 
farming  purposes  nor  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  county,  but  for 
speculative  or  investment  purposes.  There  was  so  little  of 
this  land  sold  by  foreclosure  in  1881  that  its  influence  or  pres- 
ence was  but  little  felt  in  any  county  in  the  State.  There  were 
only  three  tracts  of  such  land  sold  in  Hennepin  county,  and  none 
in  the  other  counties.  The  average  price  of  all  lands  in  those 
counties  was  still  that  of  agricultural  land.  It  was  othemtvise 
in  1891.  There  was  in  that  year  a  large  amount  of  acre  prop- 
erty sold  by  foreclosures  which  had  been  purchased  for  specu- 
lative or  investment  purposes.  Of  the  land  thus  sold  and  in- 
cluded in  group  D,  in  table  I,  the  land  in  Carlton  county  was 
a  tract  along  the  St.  Louis  river  which  had  been  purchased 
for  maDufacturing  purposes.  The  acre  property  given  in  this 
group  for  Hennepin  councy  was  all  located  within  the  confines 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  land  thus  given  for  St.  Louis 
county  is  located  in  or  near  to  the  city  of  Duluth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  share  in  some  mineral  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  iron  mines.  The  Washington  county  lands  given  under 
this  head  are  all  located  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  The  lands 
of  Ramsey  county  are,  for  1891,  all  tabulated  under  group  P, 
as  there  were  none  sold  by  foreclosures  but  those  which, 
brought  the  prices  of  speculative  or  city  property. 

In  the  same  table,  under  group  A,  are  included  all  acre  prop- 
erty sold  in  the  State  in  the  several  years,  with  the  exception 
of  those  included  in  group  D.  In  group  B  are  added  together 
the  foreclosures  for  twelve  counties  in  the  State  which,  by 
special  United  States  census  bulletin  No.  5,  are  said  to  have  a 
large  portion  of  their  territory  covered  with  timber,  or  are 
known  to  have  within  their  borders  much  valuable  mineral 
lands.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  this  group  or  sec- 
tion of  the  State  has  no  great  relative  development  of  agricul-. 
ture  within  its  limits.  The  foreclosures  in  those  counties  are, 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  of  lands  devoted  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  In  group  C  are  gathered  the  counties  not  included  in 
groups  B  and  D.  They  are  the  counties  in  Minnesota  which 
are  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  ag^'iculture. 

Table  II  combines  some  of  the  facts  shown  in  table  I  with 
data  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  auditor.  It 
shows,  for  the  years  1881  and  1891,  the  amount  of  lands  as- 
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sessed  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  and  the  number  of  acres 
sold  by  foreclosure  proceedings,  and  the  ratio  between  the  same. 
This  ratio  gives  the  number  of  acres  of  assessed  lands  to  every 
acre  which  was  sold  by  foreclosure.  Such  ratios  are  given  for 
the  State  as  a  whole,  for  each  and  every  county,  and  for  the 
groups  already  described  in  connection  with  table  I. 

In  table  III  the  value  of  the  lands,  other  than  town  lots,  as- 
sessed for  taxation,  is  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
value  of  lands  sold  by  mortgage  foreclosure. 

In  table  IV  is  presented,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  record  of 
mortgage  redemptions  for  the  State  in  the  years  above  men 
tioned.  It  gives  the  same  general  facts  shown  in  table  I,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  redeemed.  This 
table  also  contains  an  exhibit  of  redemptions  of  town  lots  sold 
by  foreclosure.  From  the  summaries  of  table  I  it  may  be  seen 
that  in  the  year  1881  there  were  on  lands,  other  than  town  and 
city  lots  and  blocks,  in  the  State,  1,169  foreclosures.  In  1891 
there  were  1,506.  The  foreclosures  for  the  earlier  period  were 
given  to  secure  an  indebtedness  of  $1,030,915.56,  and  for  the 
later  one  $1,830,533.45.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  covered 
by  these  foreclosures  was,  in  1881,  133,522.54;  ten  years  later 
that  number  was  200,061.53.  This  land  thus  foreclosed  was 
sold,  as  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  decrees,  for  $1,232,857.09 
in  1881,  and  for  $2,050  311.98  in  the  year  1891.  The  average 
price  for  which  this  land  was  sold  by  the  acre,  in  the  earlier 
year,  was  $9.23  and  for  the  later  $10.24. 

In  1891  there  were  86  foreclosures  on  the  city  and  other 
speculative  or  investment  acre  property,  in  or  near  the  three 
leading  cities.  Those  foreclosures  are  referred  to  in  group 
D,  and  were  on  mortgages  at  first  given  to  secure  $651, 705. 52  of 
debt  on  3,711.27  acres.  The  amount  of  decree  entered  at  the 
time  of  their  foreclosure  sales  was  $675,947.44,  and  the  average 
sum  per  acre  at  which  this  land  was  sold  was  $182. 13.  Deduct- 
ing these  totals  from  the  totals  for  the  State,  we  have,  as  the 
totals  in  group  A,  including  all  lands  in  Minnesota  with  the 
exception  of  the  above  mentioned  city  and  speculative  acre 
property,  the  following:  Mortgage  foreclosures  in  1881,  1,166; 
in  1891,  1,420.  Amount  of  mortgages  in  the  earlier  vear,  $1,- 
021,098.64,  and  for  the  later,  $1,178,827.93.  The  acres  sold  in 
1881,  133,222.54,  and  in  1891,  196,350.26.  The  amount  of  de- 
crease in  the  first  period  $1,222,480.09,  and  for  the  latter 
$1,374,364.54.  The  average  price  of  the  land  sold  was,  in  1881, 
$9. 18  and  in  1891,  $7.00. 

The  summary  given  in  the  table  for  group  B,  the  timber  and 
mineral  counties,  shows  that  those  twelve  counties,  in  1881,  had 
only  six  foreclosures,  while  ten  years  later  there  were  72  within 
their  borders.  The  mortgages  were,  in  1881,  originally  given 
to  secure  $6,347.00  and  for  $51,680.14  in  1891.  The  lands  sold 
by  foreclosure  in  the  :^st  year  were  456.49  acres,  and  in  the 
latter  11,665.42.    The  amount  of  decrees  in  1881  was  $5,045.80, 
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and  in  1891  it  was  147,716.35.  The  land  sold  by  foreclosure 
brought  in  the  former  year,  on  an  average,  $11.05  an  acre,  and 
in  the  latter  only  |4.09. 

Group  C,  the  counties  devoted  wholly  or  mainly  to  agricul- 
ture, presents  the  following  comparative  exhibit:  In  1881 
those  counties  had  in  their  borders  1,160  foreclosures,  and  ten 
years  later  1,348.  The  debts  for  which  the  mortgages  were 
originally  given  as  security  were,  in  1881,  11,014,751.61,  and  in 
1891  11,127,147.79.  The  acres  sold  by  foreclosure  were,  in  1881, 
132,766.05,  and  in  1891,  184,684.84.  These  lands  at  foreclosure 
sales  brought  in  1881,  $1,217,434.29,  and  in  1891,  $1,326,648.19. 
The  average  price  at  which  this  land  was  thus  sold  was,  in  1881, 
$9.17  an  acre,  and  in  1891  only  $7.18  an  acre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  price  at  which  the  land 
was  sold  at  foreclosure  increased  a  little  in  the  case  of  the 
whole  State,  but  greatly  decreased  in  groups  A.  B.  and  C.  In 
each  of  those  groups  the  average  decreased  from  the  following 
fact:  In  1881  the  lands  sold  by  foreclosure  were  largely  con- 
fined to  the  older  settled  counties  and  were  the  best  in  the 
State,  and  under  the  best  developed  and  improved  condition  of 
the  period.  The  lands  sold  by  foreclosure  in  1891  were,  on 
the  contrary,  largely  found  in  the  newer  counties,  and  included 
those  the  least  improved  and  the  poorest  lands  in  the  several 
counties.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  agricultural  but  of  the 
timber  counties.  Much  of  the  land  sold  under  the  foreclosures 
in  the  latter,  in  1891,  are  sections  from  which  the  timber  had 
been  quite  largely  removed,  and  hence  were  of  but  very  little 
value.  The  low  averages  per  acre  for  which  the  lands  at  fore- 
closure were  sold  in  the  agricultural  and  timber  counties  were 
more  than  balanced,  however,  by  the  high  prices  realized  for 
that  within  or  near  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  State.  The 
average  for  the  State  advanced  from  $9.23  to  $10.24;  that  for 
the  timber  counties  decreased  from  $11.05  to  $4.09;  and  that  of 
the  agricultural  from  $9. 23  to  $7. 10.  The  average  for  all  the 
lands  outside  the  three  leading  cities  decreased  from  $9.23  to 
$6.41.  The  relation  of  these  averages  to  the  actual  values  of 
land  in  the  State  will  be  shown  at  length  in  Chapter  II,  under 
land  values. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  groups  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  mortgage  foreclosures  for  the  67  agricultural 
counties  in  ten  years  was  $109,213.90;  that  increase  for  the 
twelve  counties  largely  covered  by  timber  or  in  which  the  iron 
mines  are  being  developed  was  $42,670.55;  while  for  the  specu 
lative  city  acre  property  it  was  $665,570.44.  The  increase  in 
the  second  group  was  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  the  increase  of  the  foreclosures  on  speculative 
or  city  acre  property  was  over  six  times  that  of  the  lands  de- 
voted to  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

These  comparisons  show  that  in  many  respects  the  burden 
of  mortgage  indebtedness  rests  more  heavily  upon  the  owners 
of  speculative  property  than  upon  that  devoted  to  any  legiti- 
mate business,  and  that  the  farmer  is  suffering  relatively  the 
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least  of  any  calling.  Legitimate  business  suifers  in  Minnesota 
but  very  little  from  the  burden  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  The 
speculator  is  the  one  who  has  most  ground  for  complaint  at 
that  burden.  One  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
figures  for  the  several  groups  in  table  I.  Other  illustrations 
will  appear  in  the  analysis  to  be  given  of  the  factors  producing 
mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  several  agricultural  counties.  In 
those  counties  as  in  the  cities  the  speculator's  lands  are  found 
relatively  to  have  passed  through  the  sheriff's  hands  much 
more  frequently  than  any  other  class  of  real  estate.  Such 
property  makes  up  the  great  amount  of  the  foreclosures  of 
Minnesota  in  the  year  1891. 

In  the  comparisons  made  above  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  growth  of  cities  and  the.  additions  made  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  the  years  since  1881.  That  growth  and  addition 
must  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative 
burden  of  mortgages  and  the  calamity  of  their  foreclosures  in 
such  a  rapidly  developing  state  as  Minnesota.  Those  factors 
of  the  problem  are  given  their  proper  importance  in  tables  II 
and  III.  The  summary  of  table  II  gives  the  acres  of  land, 
other  than  town  lots,  assessed  for  taxation  in  Minnesota  in  1881 
as  18,430,789.  The  corresponding  number  in  1891  was  29,342,- 
758.  The  increase  of  such  lands  in  the  ten  years  was  therefore 
59. 2  per  cent.  Of  this  class  of  property  there  were  sold  by 
foreclosure  in  the  State,  in  1881,  133,522.54  acres,  and  in  1891 
200,061.53  acres.  The  increase  of  these  lands  sold  by  mort- 
gage foreclosure  was  only  49.8  per  cent.  The  acreage  of 
assessed  lands  increased  faster  than  that  of  mortgage  foreclos- 
ures, and  hence  the  amount  of  such  foreclosure  relatively  de- 
creased. The  percentage  of  such  decrease  was  6.3.  In  1881 
there  were  in  the  State  138.04  acres  of  assessed  land  for  every 
acre  sold  by  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  relative  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  such  foreclosure  increased  this  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  assessed  lands  in  the  State  and  those  sold  by 
foreclosures.  The  number  which  expressed  that  ratio  was,  in 
1891,  141.67.  The  amount  of  assessed  land  outside  of  the  three 
leading  cities  of  the  State  (group  A)  increased  in  the  ten  years 
58.8  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  acreage  sold  by  foreclos- 
ure was  47.77  per  cent.  In  1881,  for  every  acre  of  land  sold  by 
foreclosure,  there  were  in  this  group  139.09  acres  of  assessed 
land;  in  1891  this  assessed  acreage  was  149.16  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  foreclosed  lands.  This  increase  in  the  ratio 
between  the  two  classes  of  land,  as  in  the  other  case,  marks  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  acreage  affected  by  foreclosure.  That 
decrease  was  7.2  per  cent.  The  counties  devoted  mainly  or 
exclusively  to  agriculture  (group  C)  had,  in  1881,  128.60  acres 
of  assessed  lands  to  every  acre  sold  by  foreclosure.  In  1891 
there  were,  in  those  counties,  140.72  acres  of  assessed  lands  to 
every  acre  foreclosed.  This  change  marks  a  relative  decrease 
in  the  acreage  of  land  in  those  counties  sold  under  foreclosure 
proceedings  of  9.6  per  cent. 
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,  The  summaries  for  table  III  show  that  for  every  dollar  of 
foreclosures  in  1881,  on  lands  other  than  town  lots,  there  were 
in  the  State  $114.83  worth  of  assessed  land  of  the  same  char- 
acter. This  amount  of  assessed  property  to  one  dollar  of  fore- 
closure had,  for  the  whole  State,  decreased  in  1891  to  $106.88. 
The  relative  Increase  in  the  amount  of  foreclosures  indicated 
by  these  figures  is  6  per  cent.  This  increase  was  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  foreclosures  upon  the  acre  property  within 
the  confines  or  territory  situated  near  the  three  leading  cities. 
The  acre  property,  exclusive  of  that  within  or  near  those  cities, 
(group  A,)  shows  an  improvement  in  foreclosures.  Thus  in 
that  group,  in  1881,  for  every  dollar  of  foreclosure,  there  were 
$115.80  of  assessed  land;  while  for  the  same  amount  of  fore- 
closures in  1891  there  were  $158.06  of  assessed  lands.  Here  is 
a  relative  decrease  of  33. 1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  foreclos- 
ures. The  ratio  of  the  value  of  assessed  lands  to  the  amount 
of  foreclosures  in  the  counties  devoted  to  agriculture  (group 
C)  was,  in  1881,  111.62  and  in  3891  it  was  150.44.  The  rel- 
ative decrease  here  shown  in  the  amount  of  mortgage  foreclos 
ures  is  35  per  cent. 

Tables  II  and  III  alike  furnish  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
mortgage  foreclosures  in  Minnesota  on  the  farming  lands  have 
relatively  decreased  in  the  years  since  1881.  The  acres  sold  by 
such  foreclosures  have  decreased  9.6  per  cent,  and  the  amount 
of  the  same  has  decreased  35  per  cent.  Which  of  these  two 
percentages  most  fully  represents  or  measures  the  decrease  of 
foreclosures  on  Minnesota  farming  lands?  In  answering  this 
question  it  should  be  noted  that  foreclosures  are  financial  col- 
lapses. They  are  the  closing  up  of  transactions  in  which  bor- 
rowers go  down  under  the  burden  of  financial  pressure.  The 
measure  of  such  financial  burden  is  not  an  acre  of  land,  but  the 
dollar  of  the  market  and  exchange.  The  dollar  and  not  the 
acre  is,  then,  the  correct  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
relative  decrease  of  foreclosures  in  Minnesota.  Upon  that 
standard,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  is  deduced  the  conclusion  of 
this  part  of  the  report.  The  mortgage  foreclosures  in  Minne- 
sota on  farm  property  Jmve,  in  the  past  ten  years,  decreased  rel- 
atively S5  per  cent.,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  farmers  as  a 
whole  lias,  to  that  same  extent,  been  improved  since  the  year  1880. 

From  table  IV  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mortgage  redemptions 
on  acre  property  included  19,636  acres  in  1881  and  30,154.84  in 
1891.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  Lbout  53  or  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  measured  the  actual  increase  of  fore- 
closures on  the  same  class  of  property.  The  increase  of  lots 
redeemed  was  from  116  to  411,  while  the  number  of  lots  sold 
on  foreclosure  proceedings  increased  from  874  to  8, 526.  The 
increase  in  the  foreclosure  sales  of  town  lots  was  relatively  2. 75 
times  as  great  as  the  redemptions  of  the  same.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  owner  of  speculative  real 
estate  in  the  city  is  less  able  relatively  to  recover  from  bad 
ventures  than  is  tJae  farmer  to  rally  from  the  crop  failures  and 
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other  financial  disasters  which  fall  to  his  lot.  The  record  of 
redemptions  thus  confirms  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  statistics 
of  foreclosures  in  regard  to  the  relative  burden  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  upon  city  and  country  real  estate. 

In  addition  to  the  four  general  tables  for  the  State,  already 
referred  to  at  length,  there  is  herewith  presented  a  number  of 
special  tables  giving  the  record  of  foreclosures  and  redemp- 
tions for  the  counties  of  Mower  and  Polk,  from  January  1,  1867, 
to  October  1,  1892.  Table  V  gives  by  townships  and  years, 
for  Mower  county,  the  same  class  of  facts  which  is  furnished 
for  the  State  for  1881  and  1891  in  table  1.  Table  VI  presents 
a  summary  of  table  V  by  townships  and  table  VII  does  the 
same  by  years.  In  table  VIII  is  found  a  further  summary  by 
years,  townships  and  the  ranges  of  the  original  govern- 
ment survey.  Table  IX  presents  the  ratios  of  acres  and 
values  of  foreclosed  lands  to  the  acres  and  values  of 
assessed  lands,  other  than  town  lots,  for  the  various 
years.  Tables  X-XIII  are  arranged  to  give  for  Polk 
county  the  same  class  of  facts  which  is  found  in  tables 
V-IX  for  Mower  county.  Table  XIV  is  an  abstract  of  all  the 
facts  to  be  learned  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds  of  Polk  county  concerning  the  245  tracts  of  land 
sold  by  foreclosure  in  that  county  in  the  year  1891.  This 
table  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  an  exhibit 
marked  A.  which  precedes  the  mortgage  tables.  That  ex- 
hibit contains  all  the  facts  gathered  from  sources  other  than 
the  official  records  concerning  the  owners  of  the  lands,  the  ab- 
stracts of  which  are  given  in  table  XIV.  By  comparing  the 
date  of  purchase  and  date  of  mortgage  in  table  XIV  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  large  number  of  persons  mortgaged  their  lands 
about  as  soon  as  they  gained  title  to  the  same.  Some  thus 
mortgaged  them  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  government 
fees  for  pre-emption,  and  others  to  secure  the  purchase  money. 
Some  borrowed  money  as  soon  as  they  proved  up  on  a  govern- 
ment titlQ,  that  they  might  have  the  means  to  improve  their 
lands.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage  will,  in  many  cases,  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  original  loan.  In  this  table  XIV, 
in  the  second  column,  is  stated  the  character  of  the  deed  or 
title  received  by  the  mortgagor.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
were  received  from  the  United  States  government  and  were 
either  "homesteads"  or  "pre-emptions,"  the  former  are 
marked  in  column  by  "H,"  the  latter  by  "Pre-empt."  When 
the  deed  was  received  from  some  other  private  person  or  firm 
it  is  marked  by  "  W.  D"  or  "Q.  C.  D"  according  as  it  was  a 
warrantee  or  quit  claim  deed.  Lands  purchased  from  the  rail- 
road companies  are  marked  by  "  R.  R.  D."  The  facts  shown 
in  tables  V-IX  are  graphically  summarized  in  the  accompany- 
ing mortgage  map  of  Mower  county,  and  those  in  tables  X- 
XIV  are  in  like  manner  presented  in  the  mortgage  map  of 
Polk  county. 
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Prom  the  maps  of  Polk  and  Mower  counties  the  reader  may- 
form  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  lands  sold  by  mortgage  foreclosure  sales  in 
the  counties  shaded  on  the  state  maps  for  the  years  1881  and 
1891.  In  the  map  for  Mower  county  there  are  no  shades. 
There  is  relatively  but  little  difference  between  the  amount  of 
foreclosures  in  the  several  towns  for  the  twenty- six  years 
covered  by  the  map  and  the  tables.  The  cause  which  for  years 
was  operative  in  that  county  leading  to  foreclosures  was  one 
that  affected  all  the  towns  about  the  same.  The  same  condi 
tion  of  affairs  can  be  noted  in  the  distribution  of  the  fore- 
closures in  all  the  southern  counties  w^hich  suffered  so  severely 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago.  That  cause  was  one  then  that 
affected  good  as  well  as  poor  farming  land.  That  was 
characteristic  of  the  early  experience  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
State. 

The  map  of  Polk  makes  quite  a  contrast  with  the  foregoing. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  its  foreclosures  is  typical  of 
all  the  agricultural  counties  suffering  in  the  year  1891.  The 
foreclosures  of  Polk  county  are  largely  massed  in  a  few  town- 
ships containing  the  poorer  lands  of  the  county.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  other  counties.  In  the  Red  River  valley  the  lands 
thus  sold  are  the  ones  not  especially  adapted  to  wheat  raising, 
the  great  staple  crop  of  the  section.  The  concentration  of  the 
foreclosures  by  towns  and  upon  a  special  class  of  lands  shows 
how  the  foreclosures  of  1891  occur  simultaneously  with  a  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  farming  section  as  a  whole. 

Table  IX,  for  Mower  county,  shows  the  ratios  of  acres  and 
values  of  assessed  lands  to  those  foreclosed  by  mortgage  sales 
during  the  period  of  twenty- six  years.  In  that  period,  on  an 
average  each  year,  there  was  one  acre  of  land  sold  by  fore- 
closure for  every  88.88  acres  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
There  was  also  one  dollar's  worth  of  land  sold  in  the  same  way 
for  every  178.86  worth  of  assessed  real  estate  in  the  county. 
The  corresponding  averages  for  the  years  1867  to  1881  were 
for  acres  81.61  and  for  values  $77.64.  The  averages  for  the 
years  1882-1892  were  for  acres  105.21  and  for  values  $79.73. 
The  averages  for  the  earlier  period  are  lower-  than  for  the 
latter  and  lower  than  for  the  twenty  six  years.  They  show 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  county  has,  in  recent  years, 
greatly  improved  over  that  which  prevailed  in  the  past. 

The  value  of  the  statistics  for  Mower  county,  as  the  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  whole  State,  depends  upon  the  representa- 
tive character  of  that  county.  If  it  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  average  county  of  Minnesota,  then  its  statistics  may  prop- 
erly be  made  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
monwealth; otherwise  not.  As  a  check  upon  the  same  the 
average  foreclosure  for  1881  was  calculated  for  a  group  of 
counties  marked  (1 )  in  table  II.  That  group  includes  all  the 
counties  of  Minnesota  which  in  1881  returned  to  the  assessors 
for  taxation  from  90  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  present  assessed 
lands  in  their  borders.    They  are,  in  other  words,  the  counties 
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which  in  1881  were  fairly  well  settled.  Those  counties,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  had  in  1881  one  acre  out  of  every  88.89  sold  by 
foreclosure,  and  one  dollar's  worth  thus  sold  out  of  every  $91.01 
of  assessed  real  estate.  The  average  acreage  sold  in  these 
twenty-five  counties  in  1881  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mower 
county  for  twenty  six  years.  This  fact  would  indicate  that 
Mower  county  may  be  said  to  represent  quite  fairly  the  con- 
dition of  the  average  Minnesota  county  in  its  varying  stages 
of  settlement.  For  the  period  prior  to  1881  it  may  then 
be  inferred  that  in  Minnesota,  on  an  average,  one  acre  of 
agricultural  land  was  sold  by  foreclosure  for  about  eighty 
of  assessed  real  estate.  A  county  with  less  than  that  av- 
erage to  day  exhibits  a  better  record  than  was  the  past  expe- 
rience of  Minnesota.  Judged  by  that  standard  there  were, 
in  1881,  ten  counties  which  had  above  the  average,  and  six 
which  presented  an  abnormal  amount  of  foreclosures,  viz. : 
Dodge,  Fillmore,  Mower,  Nobles,  Olmsted  and  Wabasha. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  in  1891  there  were  eleven  ag- 
ricultural counties  in  the  State  which  had  more  than  the  early 
average  of  foreclosures,  and  four  which  had  an  abnormal 
amount  of  such  foreclosures,  viz:  Marshall,  Norman,  Polk 
and  Sherburne. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  with  exceptions  due  to  particu- 
larly favorable  or  unfavorable  crop  conditions,  the  ratio  of  as- 
sessed acres  to  those  sold  by  foreclosure  in  Mower  county 
varied  from  70  to  100,  with  an  average  of  81.  That  average, 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  has  been  105.  On  the  basis  of  the 
earlier  experience  of  Mower  county,  it  can  be  said  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  agricultural  counties  has  so  improved  that 
relatively  there  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  mortgage 
foreclosures  which  existed  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1881. 
The  actual  improvement  is  that  indicated  by  the  ratio  between 
81  and  140,  or  one  and  three-fourths.  In  the  same  way  it  must 
be  decided  that  the  average  condition  of  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  State  has  improved  35  per  cent,  above  that  shown 
by  the  same  section  in  the  year  1881. 

The  general  facts  about  the  mortgage  foreclosures  in  Minne- 
sota, here  passed  in  review,  are  summarized  and  graphically 
presented  in  the  two  mortgage  maps  of  the  State  for  the  years 
1881  and  1891.  At  the  top  of  each  county  are  figures  which 
show  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  that  county  for  every  acre 
foreclcsed  in  the  year  for  which  the  map  is  constructed.  The 
figures  are  from  table  II.  At  the  bottom  of  the  counties  are 
figures  giving  the  number  of  dollars'  worth  of  assessed  acre 
property  to  every  dollar's  worth  of  such  property  sold  by  fore- 
closure.   The  figures  are  from  table  III. 

The  maps  are  both  shaded  upon  the  basis  of  the  acreage  fore- 
closed. The  darker  shade  includes  all  counties  having  a  mort- 
gage ratio  of  less  than  the  average  of  Mower  county  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  one  acre  of  foreclosure  for  every  105  acres 
of  assessed  real  estate,  other  than  town  lots.  If  that  average 
is  the  normal  or  average,  then  those  shaded  dark  had  a  finan- 
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cial  condition,  in  the  year  for  which  the  map  is  constructed, 
below  the  average  or  normal.  But  if  the  normal  amount  of 
foreclosure  is  that  included  between  the  two  averages  for  Mower 
county,  those  for  the  two  periods  1867  to  1881,  and  1882  to  1892, 
then  these  shades  would  signify  something  different.  The  dark 
shade  would  include  at  once  the  counties  having  an  average 
amount  and  those  with  an  excessive  proportion  of  foreclosures. 
The  counties  shaded  light  are  those  whose  average  is  one  acre 
of  foreclosed  land  to  from  105  to  200  acres  assessed  acre  prop- 
erty. They  may  all  be  said  to  be  above  the  average  or  normal 
in  freedom  from  mortgage  foreclosure.  The  counties  without 
shade  are  those  which  do  not  have  even  one  acre  sold  by  fore- 
closure out  of  a  total  of  200  acres  on  which  taxes  are  paid. 
They  may  all  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  fore- 
closures. 

If  the  shading  on  these  maps  had  been  made  upon  the  basis 
of  assessed  value  ( as  shown  in  table  III,  and  not  upon  that  of 
acres  as  shown  in  table  II,)  there  would  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  same.  In  1881  Rock  and  Redwood  counties 
would  have  been  shaded  heavy  and  Watonwan  and  Waseca 
light.  On  the  same  basis  there  would  have  beep  quite  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  map  for  1891.  Hennepin,  among  others,  would 
have  been  shaded  heavy.  The  different  grouping,  when  com- 
pared by  the  methods  of  tables  II  or  III,  may  indicate  a  num- 
ber of  different  causes.  In  Hennepin  that  different  grouping 
by  the  two  methods  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  high  priced 
speculative  property  included  within  that  sold  by  foreclosure. 
This  raised  the  total  amount  of  the  foreclosures  much  more 
relatively  than  it  did  the  acreage.  In  some  counties  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ratios  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  the 
very  poorest  lands  lost  on  mortgages.  In  others  this  cause  is 
combined  with  another.  The  land  is  assessed  relatively  higher 
according  to  its  worth  than  in  most  other  counties.  Some 
counties  show  two  ratios  in  the  two  tables  II  and  III  by  reason 
of  a  rate  of  assessment  below  the  average  for  the  State. 
Changes  in  the  relative  assessment  can  be  traced  from  year  to 
year  in  Mower  county  in  table  IX,  and  in  some  respects  affects 
the  general  averages  deduced  from  the  experience  of  that 
county.  The  four  tables,  II,  III,  IX  and  XIV,  can  thus  be 
made  to  throw  quite  a  side  light  upon  relative  assessment  of 
taxes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

The  tables  are  of  less  value  in  this  respect  for  the  counties 
of  Marshall,  Norman  and  Polk  than  for  most  of  the  others,  and 
for  the  following  reason.  In  these  three  counties  named  many 
loans  have,  in  the  past  ten  years,  been  m^de  for  sums  above 
the  market  value  of  the  lands  given  as  security.  These  loans 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  made  by  agents  either  careless  of  or  un- 
true to  the  interests  of  their  clients,  who  have  generally  resided 
in  the  eastern  states.  They  have  made  such  excessive  loans 
that  the  mortgagors  from  the  first  considered  the  lands  sold 
and  hence  abandoned  them.  Thus  of  the  119  foreclosures  in- 
vestigated in  Polk  county  ( see  exhibit  A)  nearly  30  per  cent. 
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were  of  this  character.  Inquiry  in  the  other  two  counties 
named  demonstrates  that  about  the  same  relative  condition  of 
affairs  existed  at  one  time  within  their  borders.  Some  agents 
in  making  these  loans  did  not  directly  plan  to  wrong  their 
principals.  They  erred  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  value 
of  the  land  offered  as  security.  In  other  cases  these  agents 
entered  into  conspiracy  with  the  borrower  to  defraud  the  in- 
vestor. Very  many  of  these  borrowers  were  speculators  and 
not  farmers.  They  had,  by  nominally  complying  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  acquired  title  to  some  land.  They 
did  not  expect  to  farm  it,  but  to  sell  and  realize  something  from 
the  proceeds.  When  land  was  settling  up  quite  rapidly  and 
hence  was  in  great  demand,  these  speculators  were  able  to 
dispose  of  their  claims  by  sale.  In  dull  seasons,  such  as  have 
prevailed  in  the  farming  regions  of  the  northwest  since  the 
present  low  price  of  wheat  has  existed,  cash  sales  of  new  farm- 
ing land  have  been  difficult.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  poorer  grades  of  land.  Men  with  money  to  buy  land  usu- 
ally knew  enough  about  the  same  to  discard  the  poor  tracts 
which  are  found  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Union.  Hence, 
the  only  way  for  a  speculator  to  realize  any  cash  from  a*  poor 
piece  of  land  was  to  mortgage  it  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
and  then  abandon  it.  This  class  of  land  owners  and  would  be 
money  borrowers  naturally  became  patrons  of  the  agents  with 
poor  judgment,  or  so  anxious  for  commissions  as  to  be  untrue 
to  the  just  and  honorable  claims  of  their  clients,  the  money 
loaners.  In  the  same  way  farmers  becoming  discouraged  with 
life  and  labor,  under  new  and  unfamiliar  conditions  in  an  open- 
ing country,  would  seek  loans  of  these  agents  and  with  like  in- 
tents and  results.  The  lands  thus  mortgaged,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  foreclosed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  prices  at  which 
they  were  bid  in  by  the  mortgagees  were,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  excess  of  what  lands  would  bring  at  private  sales.  In 
the  counties  in  which  such  loans  as  the  foregoing  described 
ones  have  been  made,  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  as- 
sessed and  foreclosed  lands  is  less  than  that  between  the  acres 
of  such  land.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Marshall,  Norman  and 
Polk  counties  are  made  to  present  a  worse  apparent  ratio  in 
table  III  than  in  table  II. 

These  same  loan  agents  are  answerable  not  only  for  the  in- 
creased bad  showing  indicated  by  some  counties  in  table  III, 
but  they  are  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  other  farm  fore- 
closures here  recorded.  The  careful  and  honest  loan  agent  is 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  that  class  of  borrowers  just  described. 
They  are  careful  not  to  buy  any  man's  land  under  the  form  of 
a  mortgage  loan.  They  make  loans  only  in  such  amounts  as 
sound  business  principles  warrant. ,  Agents  following  this 
policy  do  not  attract  the  men  who  wish  to  sell  their  land  under 
the  form  of  a  loan.  They  have  but  a  small  relative  amount  of 
foreclosures  and  less  still  of  losses.  Thus  one  agent  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  Red  River  region  had,  in  the  year  1891, 
over  1, 500  farm  mortgages  outstanding  in  that  section,  and  in 
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that  year  never  forclosed  on  a  single  instrument.  But  while 
this  class  of  careful  and  honest  loan  agents  give  only  limited 
credit  to  their  borrowers,  and  thus  save  the  borrower  and  lender 
from  loss,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  class  of  agents  first  de- 
scribed. They  urge  the  farmers  to  borrow  excessive  amounts 
of  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery, 
stock  and  other  improvements.  Many  farmers  have  in  this 
way  been  led  into  debt,  extravagent  expenditures  and  fiual 
bankruptcy.  They  have  lost  their  farms  and  all  their  posses- 
sions as  the  result  of  the  excessive  credit  created  by  the  undue 
desire  of  these  agents  to  obtain  commissions  for  the  loans 
which  they  are  able  to  negotiate. 

These  same  agents  often  foreclose  lands  when  there  is  no 
real  occasion  therefor.  They  do  this,  as  they  make  the  loan  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  fees  which  they  obtain.  Table  XIV  con- 
tains the  abstract  of  a  number  of  loans  for  $501,  or  one  dollar 
over  $500.  Those  loans  are  typical  of  a  large  number  which  have 
been  given  in  the  northwest.  That  extra  dollar,  in  very  many 
cases,  is  placed  in  the  instrument  by  the  agent  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  foreclosed  and  that  he  would  by  it  be  enabled  to  ob 
tain  an  extra  fee.  The  law  allows  a  fee  of  $25  for  foreclos- 
ure on  a  mortgage  less  than  $500  and  $50  on  all  mortgages 
over  that  amount.  The  agent  who  is  avaricious  is  ever  look- 
ing for  his  profit,  and  places  loans  so  as  to  obtain  a  large  com 
mission  in  the  beginning  and  another  when  the  bad  business 
venture  ends  as  it  must  in  failure.  Thus  in  many  other  ways 
is  the  grasping  loan  agent  answerable  for  a  large  amount  of 
foreclosures  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Those  agents  have 
extorted  usurious  rates  of  interest  and  exhorbitant  commis- 
sions for  placing  the  loans.  Thus  they  wring  money  from  the 
needy  borrower.  They  have  wronged  their  principals,  in- 
creased the  amount  of  foreclosures,  and  become  a  great  factor 
in  creating  the  bad  exhibit  indicated  for  three  otherwise  good 
counties  by  the  mortgage  statistics  and  map  here  presnted  for 
the  year  1891. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  the  number  of 
these  careless  loan  agents  placing  farm  loans  in  Minnesota  is 
very  small.  Over  one-half  of  the  loans  made  by  this  class  of 
agents  in  the  three  counties  of  Polk,  Norman  and  Marshall  was 
by  one  man,  and  only  three  or  four  other  agents  were  found 
who  had  been  extremely  careless  of  their  trusts.  None  the 
less  these  very  few  agents  were  potent  factors  in  swelliag  the 
mortgage  foreclosure  record  for  the  three  counties  named. 
The  good  men  who  act  as  agents,  and  the  farmer  who  wants  an 
honest  loan,  alike  suffer  to  some  extent  from  the  transient  acts 
of  these  men. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  defin- 
itely to  learn  the  causes  producing  the  large  relative  amount  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  counties  of  Anoka  and  Sherburne. 
Those  counties  are  located  near  the  two  great  commercial  cities 
of  the  State.  They  both  have  some  good  agricultural  lands  and 
some  poor  lands.    Their  good  farms  are  occupied  by  one  of  the 
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most  progressive  and  successful  class  of  agriculturists  in 
Minnesota.  These  men  have  led  in  the  introduction  of  diversi- 
fied crops  and  are  eminently  successful  and  prosperous.  A 
table  showing  the  foreclosures  on  their  lands  would,  without 
doubt,  give  a  magnificent  exhibit.  The  bad  record  presented 
in  the  tables  of  this  report  for  these  two  counties  is  due  to  some 
other  cause  besides  the  farmers'  lack  of  prosperity.  Without 
question  it  is  the  result  of  some  form  of  speculation  which 
arises  from  their  proximity  to  the  two  larger  cities  of  the  State. 
The  larger  number  of  the  foreclosures  from  those  counties 
which  figure  in  this  report  for  1891  are  the  outcome  of  some 
speculative  loans,  and  such  loans  are  always  risky  wherever 
located.  They  generally  lead  to  foreclosure  and  consequent 
loss.  They  represent  in  most  instances  an  actual  sale  of  lands 
under  the  name  of  a  mortgage  loan. 

Farm  loans  are  everywhere  deservedly  popular  and  reliable. 
Nowhere  are  they  to  be  depended  upon  with  greater  surety  than 
in  Mii;nesota.  One  condition  is,  however,  everywhere  attached 
to  that  security.  Loans  must  be  placed  in  accordance  with 
business  methods.  If  loaned  through  an  agent  that  agent  must 
be  a  reliable,  careful,  capable  and  honest  man.  Loans  upon 
farms,  to  be  good  security,  must  be  farm  loans,  and  not  some 
form  of  wild  cat  ventures.  Without  business  methods  there  is 
no  security  in  Minnesota  or  anywhere  else.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  an  agent  in  the  Red  River  region  with  1,500  farm  mort- 
gages outstanding  in  1891  and  not  a  single  foreclosure  among 
them.  No  agency  or  corporation  can  show  a  similar  record  in  an 
equal  number  of  loans  upon  farm  property  in  New  York  or  in 
any  of  the  New  England  states.  This  result  of  good  business 
methods  in  money  loaning  in  the  Red  River  region  is  duplicated 
in  another  way  in  southern  Minnesota,  where  there  are  so  very 
few  foreclosures.  Where  is  the  county  in  an  eastern  state  of 
the  size  that  can  pass  a  year  as  Nicollet,  in  1891,  without  a  fore- 
closure, or  with  a  better  record  than  Waseca,  with  only  one- 
acre  thus  sold  in  6,619?  The  record  of  these  two  counties  and 
the  statistics  for  all  parts  of  Minnesota,  alike  testify  to  the  un- 
rivaled security  of  farm  mortgages  in  Minnesota,  wherever  and 
whenever  those  mortgages  are  placed  in  accordance  with  sound 
business  principles. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  group  of  counties, 
marked  (1)  in  table  II.  That  group  included  the  counties  in 
the  State  which  in  1881  had  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  their  taxa- 
ble lands  reported  by  the  assessor.  In  the  same  table  is  a 
group  of  counties  marked  (2)  which  in  1881  had  from  66  to  90' 
per  cent,  of  their  land  on  the  tax  lists.  Two  other  groups  are 
distinguished  by  the  figures  (3)  and  (4.)  Those  marked  ( 3)  are 
the  counties  which  in  the  year  mentioned  reported  from  50  to 
66  per  cent,  as  much  land  for  taxation  as  now,  and  those 
marked  (4)  had  less  than  half  the  present  amount  of  land  thus 
reported.  These  four  groups  of  counties,  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  degree  of  their  settlement  in  1881,  exhibit  quite 
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different  amounts  of  foreclosures  in  1881  and  1891.  Below  is 
given,  in  a  tabular  form,  for  these  groups,  the  number  of 
acres  of  lands,  other  than  town  lots,  which  they  contained  and 
which  were  assessed  for  every  a,cre  that  was  sold  by  foreclos- 
ure. The  same  table  gives  the  number  of  dollars'  worth  of 
such  assessed  lands  to  one  dollars'  worth  sold  by  a  mortgage 
sale. 


Number  of  acres  of 
assessed  land  to  one 
acre  sold  by 
foreclosure. 

Number   of  dollars' 
worth   of  assessed 

land  to  one  dollars' 
worth  sold  by  fore- 
closure. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

'Group  (1 )  

91.01 

341.73 

88.89 

216.17 

Group  (2)  

268.52 

163.02 

245.32 

149.40 

213.27 

154.95 

190.86 

113.34 

232.66 

99.28 

199.61 

109.72 

All  agricultural  lands  

128.60 

140.72 

111.62 

150.44 

A  glance  at  the  totals  for  the  four  numbered  groups  shows 
that  the  counties  suffering  most  in  1881  were  those  which  had 
longest  been  settled.  In  1891  the  situation  was  reversed.  The 
oldest  settled  group  then  made  the  best  showing  and  the  other 
groups  dropped  off  in  a  regular  series.  The  ratios  made  on 
the  basis  of  value  and  acres  in  some  groups  varies  quite  a 
considerable,  showing  that  the  lands  sold  were  either  above  or 
below  the  average  in  value,  or  they  were  assessed  at  a  different 
ratio  in  the  several  groups,  or  the  dishonest  agent  had  been 
placing  loans.  The  oldest  settled  group  of  counties  is  the  only 
one  which  makes  a  relative  improvement  in  its  mortgage  rec- 
ord. All  the  other  groups  have  lost  ground  relatively  in  the 
the  past  ten  years.  And  yet  all  groups  are  able  to  make  a 
"better  showing  than  the  older  settled  counties  did  ten  years 
ago.  In  other  words,  they  are  suffering  less  than  the  older 
ones  did  when  they  had  been  settled  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  newer  ones  have  now.  This  may  b^  noted  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  record  of  Mower  county  given  in  table  IX.  Mower 
county  but  four  years  in  the  sixteen,  from  1869  to  1884,  made 
as  good  a  record  as  the  poorest  group  in  those  given  above 
did  in  1891. 

The  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  thus  shown  in  the 
older  settled  counties  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Before  that  time  all  the  farmers  of  Min- 
nesota relied  for  their  income  quite  largely  upon  wheat.  Now, 
in  this  first  or  longest  settled  group  of  counties,  improved 
methods  of  husbandry  have  brought  with  them  a  greater  va- 
riety and  rotation  of  crops.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised  in 
those  counties  is  but  a  little  over  a  third  of  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  change  was  made  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  foreclosures  shown  on  the  map  for  1881  in 
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the  counties  there  shaded  darkest.  Below  is  a  short  table 
showing  the  changes  in  the  ratio  of  mortgages  and  relative 
acreage  of  wheat  in  that  group  of  counties  showing  darkest  in 
the  map  of  1881. 


Percentage  of 

Ratio  of  assessed  lands  to  lands 

cultivated 

sold  on  niortgajre  foreclosure. 

land  sown  to 

Counties. 

wheat. 

1881. 



1891. 

1880. 

1890. 

93.19 

469.47 

52 

40 

70.52 

281 .63 

tj8 

Dodge   

41.75 

267.28 

67 

11 

52.88 

805.30 

60 

6 

82.89 

296.75 

71 

30 

73.52 

267.13 

70 

24 

72.63 

1,276.17 

50 

11 

80.79 

205.68 

79 

72 

94.39 

285.70 

71 

56 

39.21 

556.01 

68 

5 

51.05 

371.80 

38 

33 

59.52 

248.10 

63 

12 

104.19 

1,767.63 

63 

59 

89.19 

355.35 

75 

35 

55.1<5 

379.20 

66 

19 

80.73 

297.52 

61 

17 

101.86 

436.41 

48 

39 

86.90 

6,619.45 

75 

53 

Total  

65  20 

358.29 

66 

25 

The  foregoing  eighteen  counties  had  only  eighteen  percent., 
relatively,  of  the  mortgage  foreclosure  in  1891,  which  they  had 


in  the  twelve  months  ten  years  before.  Their  acerage  of 
wheat  had,  in  the  same  period,  decreased  on  an  average  from 
sixty- six  acres  in  a  hundred  to  only  twenty-five.  In  contrast 
with  these  counties  may  be  presented  the  ratios  of  foreclos- 
ures and  wheat  arrears  for  the  fifteen  agricultural  counties 
showing  darkest  on  the  map  for  1891. 


COUNTIES. 

Ratio  of  ass'd  lands 
to  lands  sold  on 
mortgagge 
foreclosrre. 

Percentage  of 

cultivated 
lands  sown  to 
wheat. 

1881. 

1891. 

1880.  1  1890. 

309.37 
198.11 

67.01 
96.89 
62.65 
67.09 
73.12 
70.73 
24.73 
46.77 
74.35 
26.37 
47.20 
60.40 
82.57 
59.48 

53 
71 
75 
78 

8 
71 
73 
74 

75 

Big  stone  

Clay  

342.66 

56 
74 

75 
75 
72 
78 
22 
61 
67 
65 

Otter  Tail  • 

329.18 
1,150.79 
438.31 
204.85 
156.14 
127.17 

76 
80 
55 
75 
78 
75 

Polk  

Sherburne  

Swift  

319.95 

46.72 

71 
74 

63 
71 

Total,  excepting  Anoka  and  Sherburne. . ,  , 
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This  last  group  of  counties  have,  on  an  average,  three  times 
the  relative  acreage  of  wheat  as  the  former,  and  relatively  suf- 
fering nearly  eight  times  as  much  from  foreclosures.  The 
successful  introduction  of  a  system  of  diversified  farming  into 
all  portions  of  the  State  would  doubtless  accomplish  much  for 
the  advancement  of  its  agricultural  interests.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota.  No  one  there  has  hitherto  made  much  of  a 
success  with  any  other  crop  than  wheat.  If  ever  a  better  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  is  introduced  into  northwestern  Minnesota 
it  must  be  as  the  outcome  of  long  and  painstaking  experiments 
with  the  soil  under  the  special  conditions  which  prevail  in  that 
particular  section.  Intelligent  farmers  will,  of  course,  lead  in 
all  such  experiments,  as  they  did  in  southern  Minnesota,  but 
other  countries  have  found  it  profitable  for  the  state  to  assist 
in  such  experiments.  A  wisely  directed  experimental  station, 
under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State 
University,  located  in  the  northwest,  could,  in  the  course  of 
years,  do  much  to  hasten,  for  all  that  part  of  the  State,  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  agriculture  such  as  that  which  has 
been  attended  with  so  grand  results  in  the  older  counties. 

Table  XIII  for  Polk  county  shows  that  the  relative  amount 
of  mortgage  foreclosure  in  that  county  in  1881  w^as  much 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  pr  succeeding  year.  If  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  prices  of  wheat,  given  in  part  II  of  this  re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmers  in  the  preceding  crop 
year  realized  a  large  price  for  the  same.  Not  only  was  there  a 
good  price  obtained  for  the  wheat  crop  of  1880  and  1881,  but 
those  years  in  the  Red  River  valley  gave  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  bountiful  harvests.  The  state  statistician  in  his  reports 
for  those  years  gives  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
that  region  at  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  bushels.  This  very 
fortunate  crop  condition  of  the  time  is  reflected  in  the  abnor- 
mally small  ratio  of  foreclosures  reported  in  1881,  not  only  for 
Polk  county,  but  for  all  the  adjoining  counties  in  that  region. 
It  makes  the  average  ratio  of  foreclosed  land  included  in  the 
table  just  given  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  above  what  it  doubtless 
was  in  the  year  1880  or  1882. 

Table  XIII,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  forego- 
ing section,  records  the  fact  that  the  average  ratio  of  foreclos- 
ure in  Polk  county  for  1891  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  in  its  history.  Inquiry  shows  la  corresponding  excess  of 
foreclosures  in  that  year  for  a  large  group  of  counties  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state.  The  evidence  collected  by  the 
Bureau  all  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  was  due 
mainly  to  the  agitation  concerning  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
and  the  usury  laws  by  the  legislature  of  1891.  The  money 
loaned  in  that  section  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  eastern 
states.  The  investors  became  scared  by  the  agitation  and 
would  not  give  the  customary  amount  of  accommodation  to 
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those  defaulting  on  interest  and  other  payments.  The  fore- 
closures in  Polk  county  were  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  in  1892. 

This  fifty  per  cent,  measures  the  effect  for  evil  of  this  interest  and 
usury  agitation  upon  the  average  farmer  in  debt  in  Polk  county  in 
the  year  1891.  That  effect  was  probably  the  same  in  most  of  the 
counties  shaded  dark  on  the  mortgage  map  of  that  year.  If  it  was 
the  same  in  those  other  counties  as  in  Polk,  then  it  may  be  said 
that  but  for  the  legislative  agitation  about  interest  and  usury 
laws,  the  counties  of  Big  Stone,  Clay,  Hubbard,  Kittson,  Otter 
Tail,  Stevens,  Swift  and  Wadena  would  have  presented  a  better 
exhibit  in  1891  than  Mower  averaged  for  the  fifteen  years  be- 
fore 1881,  or  the  twenty  years  before  1887.  The  same 
agitation  in  Marshall,  Norman  and  Polk,  with  the  excess- 
ive loans  therein  granted  by  a  few  careless  agents,  ex- 
plains the  bad  record  presented  by  them.  A  due  consider- 
ation of  these  facts  leads  to  this  conclusion:  There  is  not 
an  agricultural  county  in  Minnesota  that  is  not  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  Mower  county  averaged  from  1867  to  1887  and 
no  county  in  1891  presented  as  bad  an  exhibit  as  Mower  from  1880 
to  188Jf.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  tables 
herewith  presented  show  that  Mower  was  in  the  past  a  fairly 
typical  county  for  Minnesota,  and  what  is  said  of  it  may  prop- 
erly be  said  of  the  average  county  of  the  period  from  1865  to 
1885.  Turning  back  to  that  record  of  Mower  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  poorest  exhibit  made  by  a  Minnesota  county  in  1891 
merely  records  a  condition  such  as  all  the  older  counties  of  the 
State  experienced  in  the  past.  (This  statement  is  made  on  the 
assumption  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  effect  of  in- 
terest agitation  and  special  temporary  causes  operative  in  1891.) 
The  counties  with  a  good  record,  and  the  agricultural  counties 
as  a  whole,  have,  in  ten  years,  improved  their  condition  rela- 
tively from  thirty- five  to  forty  per  cent.  This  is  the  conclusion 
to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  tables  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures herewith  presented.  In  the  next  chapter  these  con- 
clusions will  be  compared  with  the  facts  learned  from  the  rec- 
ord of  land  sales  in  the  same  years  covered  by  these  mortgage 
tables. 

Minnesota  is  a  comparatively  new  state.  Its  counties,  as 
shown  in  these  tables,  present  many  different  ratios  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures.  Those  counties  have  on  preceding  pages 
been  grouped  according  to  the  degree  in  which  their  lands 
were  occupied  in  1881,  into  four  divisions,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  as  shown 
on  a  preceding  page.  The  first  group,  composed  of  the  twenty - 
five  counties  which  were  practically  settled  ten  years  ago,  had, 
in  1891,  one  acre  of  their  farm  lands  sold  for  every  341.73 
assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation.  One  dollar's  worth  of  those 
lands  was  thus  sold  for  every  |216. 17  of  assessed  valuation  of 
those  lands.  These  figures  represent,  so  far  as  such  figures 
can,  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  farming  sections  of  Minne- 
sota under  such  conditions  as  exist  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
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older  western  states.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  compare  these 
figures  with  the  similar  ratios  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prosperous  agricultural  counties  in  the  west.  Illinois  has  long 
been  settled,  and  can  thus  fittingly  be  chosen  for  a  comparison 
of  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  older  portion  of  Minnesota. 
That  state,  in  1887,  had  one  acre  sold  by  foreclosure  for  every 
304.37  assessed  for  taxation,  and  one  dollar's  worth  of  such 
lands  thus  sold  for  every  |l93.11  of  the  assessed  valuation. 
Making  the  proper  calculation,  it  is  found  that  the  older  coun- 
ties of  Minnesota  (group  1,)  in  1891,  presented  a  record  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  better  than  the 
old  and  flourishing  state  of  Illinois  in  1887.  The  state  of  Illi- 
nois, as  a  whole,  made  a  better  showing  in  1887  than  all  Min- 
nesota in  1891.  But  the  only  fair  or  just  comparison  is  that 
between  farming  sections  under  comparatively  the  same  con- 
dition of  agricultural  development.  Such  a  comparison  is 
found  between  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  and  the  older  counties 
of  Minnesota.  The  comparison  is,  however,  not  wholly  just  to 
Minnesota,  since  there  are  many  factors  involved  which  should 
give  Illinois  a  better  record  than  the  North  Star  State.  Illinois 
has  within  its  borders  more  large  towns,  its  counties,  as  a  whole, 
have  better  railway  facilities  and  cheaper  railroad  rates  on 
their  farm  products.  All  this  should  aid  in  giving  Illinois  a 
better  showing.  Minnesota  could  not  complain  if  her  older 
counties  made  a  poorer  exhibit.  In  the  opposite  showing  of  a 
better  condition  by  11  or  12  per  cent.,  there  is  every  ground  for 
congratulation. 


Exhibit  A.  Pacts  relating  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  sold  by  mortgage  foreclosure  in  Polk  county 
in  the  year  1891. 

The  following  facts  have  been  secured  by  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau.  Inquiry  was  made  by  them 
of  the  county  and  township  officials  and  prominent  men  of  the 
county.  Out  of  245  tracts  of  land  foreclosed  in  the  given  year 
some  information  was  secured  about  the  personal  history  of  the 
owners  of  119  tracts.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  exhibit,  the  in- 
formation, in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  was  rather  meager  and 
indefinite,  but  it  is  given  as  it  w^as  obtained  for  what  it  may  be 
worth. 

1.  The  facts  secured  may  be  grouped  under  a  number  of 
general  heads.  In  the  first  of  those  groups  will  be  classed  the 
following:  Twenty-five  men  when  they  mortgaged  their  land 
considered  it  sold.  Some  of  them  left  the  county  within  a  week 
and  one  of  them  the  same  day  on  which  the  money  was  received 
on  the  loan.  Others  who  were  farmers  remained  on  the  land 
until  after  it  was  foreclosed  or  until  they  had  harvested  one  or 
more  crops.  None  of  these  parties  ever  attempted  or  pre- 
tended to  pay  any  interest  or  make  any  sort  of  payment  on  their 
loans. 
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2.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  twenty-five  who  are  known 
to  have  considered  their  land  sold  from  the  date  of  their  mort- 
gage, there  are  a  number  of  others,  most  of  whom  must  be 
classed  in  the  same  list.  Thus,  there  were  five  who,  at  the 
time  of  foreclosure  in  1891,  had  paid  no  interest  since  1887; 
three  had  paid  none  since  1888  and  one  since  1886.  One  party 
made  a  second  mortgage  to  sell  his  equity  in  the  land  above  a  » 
first  mortgage.  Altogether,  including  those  given  in  this  and 
the  prior  section,  there  were  thirty -five  out  of  the  119  fore- 
closures which  were  undoubtedly  considered  sold  when  the  loan 
was  made. 

3.  Two  men  are  reported  to  have  lost  their  land  as  the 
direct  result  of  speculation.  One  placed  a  mortgage  upon  his 
farm  to  go  into  the  saloon  business,  and  one  to  enter  upon  some 
other  line  of  business.  These  men,  meeting  with  poor  success 
in  their  new  ventures,  lost  their  farms  as  well  as  met  with  fail- 
ure in  the  new  undertaking.  One  man  placed  a  loan  upon  his 
land  to  beat  his  creditors  and  failed.  One  loan  is  said  to  have 
been  foreclosed  by  reason  of  the  collapse  of  the  boom  in  real 
estate  which  prevailed  in  the  county  some  years  before.  These 
all  may  be  said  to  represent  some  speculative  venture  outside 
of  legitimate  farming  and  make  up  a  total  of  six. 

4.  Intemperance  is  ascribed  as  the  cause  of  nine  foreclos- 
ures. Poor  management  is  mentioned  in  ten  cases.  Three 
failed  because  they  were  unable  successfully  to  manage  their 
land.  One  lost  his  property  as  the  result  of  family  troubles. 
One  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  do  too  much  on  too  small  a 
capital.  One  became  tired  of  farming  after  placing  his  loan^ 
and  then  left  the  country.  In  this  group  are  included  a  total 
of  twenty- five  which  may  be  summed  up  as  bad  habits  or  in- 
competence, or  inability  to  manage  a  farm  in  a  new  country. 

5.  Poor  crops  are  reported  as  answerable  for  twenty  fore- 
closures, poor  soil  for  one,  and  bad  industrial  conditions  for 
another. 

6.  In  a  group  of  miscellaneous  causes  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  One  man  left  his  farm  after  foreclosure,  and  yet 
this  is  all  that  is  said  about  him.  One  individual  was  swindled 
by  the  agent  into  paying  for  his  land  the  second  time — he  never 
having  taken  a  receipt  for  his  first  payment.  Of  one  unfortu- 
nate it  is  said  that  he  lost  his  land  by  reason  of  poor  judgment 
in  placing  his  loans.  One  man  brought  money  and  cattle  into 
the  county,  but  was  unsuccessful  for  some  unknown  reason. 
One  foreclosure  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  agent  giving  the 
owner  proper  credit  for  payments  previously  made.  Pour 
owners  are  reported  as  temperate  and  industrious,  but  unable 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  country.  One  man  lost 
his  place  by  reason  of  the  exhorbitant  commission  which  he 
allowed  the  agent  for  securing  the  same.  One  man  had  no 
capital  to  start  with,  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  government 
fees.  One  borrowed  money  to  travel  with,  and  three  paid  too 
much  for  threshing  machines. 

In  addition  to  these  119,  twenty-one  out  of  the  245  have  re- 
deemed their  lands  since  the  foreclosure  of  the  same. 
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TABLE  II. 

Ratio  of  the  acres  of  lands,  other  than  town  lots,  in  Minnesota,  assessed 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  to  those  sold  by  foreclosure  of  mortgage  in  the 
years  1881  and  1891. 


Counties. 


The  State, 


Aitkin  (a)  (4)... 

Anoka  (2)  

Becker  (3)  

Beltrami  (a)  (4) 
Benton  (2)  


Big  Stone  (4) . . 
Blue  Earth  (1). 

Brown  (2)  

*Carlton  (a)  (4). 
Carver  (1)  


Cass  (3)  

Chippewa  (4). . 
Chisago  (a)  (1). 

Clay  (3)  

Cook  (a)  (4). ... 


Cottonwood  (4)  — 
Crow  Wing  (a)  (4). 

Dakota  (1)  

Dodge  (1)   

Douglas  (2)  


Faribault  (1) 
Fillmore  (1). 
Freeborn  (1). 
Goodhue  (1) . 
Grant  (3)  


Hennepin  (1)*. 
Houston  (1)  .. . 
tHubbard  (4).  . 
Isanti  (a)(2)... 
Itaska  (a)  (4)... 


Jackson  (4)  

Kanabec  (a)  (2). .. 
Kandiyohi  (2).... 

Kittson  (4)  

Lac  qui  Parle  (4). 

Lake  (a)(4)  

Le  Sueur  (1)  

Lincoln  (4)   

Lyon  (4)  

McLeod(l)  


Martin  (3)  

Marshall  (4)  

Meeker  ^2)  

Mille  Lacs  (a)(3). 
Morrison  (2)  


Mower  (1)  

Murray  (4)  

Nicollet  (1). .. 

Nobles  (4)  

+Norman  (4). 


1881. 


Acres  of 
3sesse 
land. 


18.430,789 


56,115 
186,473 
163.696 

32.064 
184,842 

46,397 
460,291 
297,056 

83,056 
221,471 

334,309 
133,901 
235,990 
228,998 
13,061 

161,345 
32,287 
359,424 
275,119 
310,011 

407,094 
541,896 
399,590 
486,993 
153,485 

340.636 
340,645 


214,447 
130,617 

191,359 
135,708 
344,942 
37,367 
182,139 

76,720 
276,649 

42,461 
151,991 
288,887 

225,054 
33,949 
319,508 
142,182 
325,604 

443,280 
121,646 
266.416 
176.037 


Acres  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure 


133,522.54 


602.75 
826.30 


538.88 


3,034.04 
966.09 
160.00 


880.00 
"fi68!29' 


1,731.35 


5,096.78 
6,590.33 
560.36 

2,238.69 
10,247.20 
4,820.64 
6,623.42 
440.00 

1,077.82 
4,703.88 


84.49 


717.91 
4',269."78" 
"637!96" 


1,461.40 

160 
1,611.20 
2,045.56 

1,346.98 


1,633.25 
160 
340 

11,303.36 
869.94 
1,426.72 
3,448.12 


Ratio  of 
assessed 
to  fore- 
closed 
lands. 


138.04 


309.37 
198.11 


343.01 


151.71 

307.48 
519.10 


152.16 
"342  .'66 


93.19 


70.52 
41.75 
553.24 

181.84 
52.88 
82.89 

73.52 
348.83 

316.04 
72.63 


2,538.13 


267.24 
■'86!79 
'285;53 


189  44 
265.38 
94.39 
141.23 

167.08 


1891. 


195.63 
888.63 
957.66 

39.21 
139.83 
188.73 

5l':05 


Acres  of 
assessed 
land. 


29.342,758 


195,662 
247,197 
303,304 
160,895 
210,193 

256,571 
463,393 
374,326 
217,175 
221,705 

582,638 
311,356 
251,753 
411,807 
172,797 

356,702 
218,124 
358,444 
276,705 
373,427 

447,123 
547,257 
434,715 
486,198 
2,999.95 

3,069.30 
3,534.96 
1,793.62 
2,438.48 
595,542 

432.794 
189.987 
450,097 
265,240 
446,598 

302,873 
279,116 
267.710 
377,125 
303,828 

436,861 
343,684 
368,395 
259,505 
468,677 

444,926 
393,563 
275,036 
416.420 
415,947 


Acres  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


200,061.53 


1,040.00 
3,687.30 
3,130.51 


1,900.00 

4,095.57 
292.60 
560.00 
560.00 
336.76 

125.65 
1,340.22 
1.028.00 
6,138.40 
2,080.00 

760.00 
1,490. 7.i 
1,272.76 
1,036.00 
1,815.56 

560.00 
1.759.39 
1,475  00 
1,820.00 
2,114.00 

2,082.69 
277.00 

2,452.88 
760.00 

1,040.00 

1.293.22 
1,125.96 
2,188.31 
3,750.07 
1,360 

1,363.08 
567.50 

1,476.50 

1.320 
193.50 

997.60 
13,896.60 
1,527.56 

635.65 
2,472.05 

800 
2,102.14 


1,120 
8,892.92 


*Not  including  city  of  Minneapolis  acre  property. 
+  Created  after  1881. 

■■I^Not  including  lands  given  under  group  "D." 
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TABLE  11— Continued. 


Counties. 


Olmsted  (1)... 
Otter  Tail  (3). 
Pine  (a)(4)  ... 
Pipestone  (4) . 
Polk  (4)  


Pope  (3)  

*Ramsey  

Redwood  (3). 
Renville  (3).. 
Rice(l)  


Rock  (3)  

§St.  Louis  (4).. 

■Scott  (1)  

Sherburne  (2), 
Sibley  (2)  


Stearns  (2). 
Steele  (It.. 
Stevens  (3). 
Swift  (3).... 
Todd (2)  ... 


Traverse  (4)  

Wabasha  (1)  

Wadena  (4)  

Waseca  (1)  

§  Washington  (1) . 


Watonwan  (3)  

Wilkin  (3)  

Winona  (1)  

Wright  (1)  

Yellow  Medicine  (4), 


^'D"  City,  raanufac 

Minneapolis  

Ramsey  county  

Carlton  county  

St.  Louis  county  

Washington  county. 

+Total  group  "A".. 
•4:Total  group  '-B".. 
IITotal  group  "C".. 
Total  group  "  D". .. 


Acres  of 
assessed 
land. 


417,316 
562,387 
204,440 
18,031 
368,254 

254,730 
80,350 
252,205 
316,299 
315,543 

161,984 
297,700 
215,636 
190,190 
325,888 

672,999 
265,724 
163,011 
174,034 
328,591 

54,770 
333,837 
66,130 
263,498 
246,909 

148,739 
162,296 
391,236 
383,337 . 
181,008 

turing  and 


1881. 


Acres  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


7,010.95 
1,708.45 

52 


320 

1,624.77 

520 
2,420.59 
2, 179.. 59 
1,787.62 

1,400 


18,430,780 
1,356,696 
17,074,084 


392 

433.92 
1,960 

2,399.92 
2,979.23 

795.75 
1,114.63 

506 

160 
6,051.42 

520 
3,032.05 
2,052.54 

1,460.20 


4,845.85 
1,045.75 
1,434.88 

mining  acr 


133,222.54 
4ii6.49 

132,766.05 
300.00 


Ratio  of 
assessed 
to  fore- 
closed 
lands. 


.59.52 
329.18 
3,931.71 


1,150.79 

156.78 
154.52 
104.19 
145.11 
176.52 

115.70 


550.08 
438.31 
166.27 

281.48 
89.19 
204.85 
156.14 
649. 3J 

342.31 
55.16 

127  17 
86.90 

120.29 

101.86 


80.73 
366.57 
126.15 

e  property 


139.09 
297.20 
128.60 


Acres  of 
assessed 
land. 


417,750 
985,175 
491,304 
266,975 
1,053,276 

391,840 


494,937 
603,899 
314,624 

295,280 
1,046,690 
219,246 
228,009 
365,363 

789,722 
268,775 
272,681 
332,851 
471,153 

222.251 
336,061 
144,836 
264,778 
241,571 

272,246 
285,608 
394,230 
411,773 


54,152 


29,288,606 
3,299.465 
25,989.141 


1891. 


Acres  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


1,683.75 
13,251.02 
540 

1,080 
39,934.71 

2,275.26 


280 
1,295.94 
2,183.75 

449.48 
4,092.19 
1,030.53 
4,830.30 

300 

4,000.08 
756.37 
4,514.81 
4,045  65 
4,157.33 

1,814.19 
891.50 
2,435.23 
40. 

976.60 

623.50 
319.85 
1,325 
2,014.94 
1,103.64 


72.80 
1,256.62 

80 
1,.508.46 
713.55 


196,350.26 
11.663.42 
184,684.84 
3,634.42 


*Not  including  city  of  St.  Paul  acre  property. 

+Group  "A"  includes  all  acre  property  in  the  state  excepting  the  speculative  and 
city  acre  property. 

:{;Group  "B"  includes  all  land  found  in  the  timber  and  mineral  counties  marked  in 
table  as  (a.) 

llGroup  "C"  includes  the  counties  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
is  made  up  of  those  not  in  groups  "B"  and  "D." 

The  group  of  counties  marked(l)  are  those,  90  per  cent  of  whose  present  assessed  land 
was  reported  in  1881  for  taxation.  Group  (i)  includes  those  with  from  66  to  99  per  cent, 
of  land  thus  reported;  group  (3)  with  from  50  to  66  percent,  and  group  (4)  with  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

^Not  including  lands  given  under  group  "D." 
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TABLE  III. 

The  ratio  of  the  value  of  lands,  other  than  town  lots,  in  Minnesota,  as- 
sessed for  purposes  of  taxation,  to  that  of  those  sold  by  foreclosure  of 
mortgage  in  the  years  1881  and  1891. 


1881. 


Value  of 
assessed 
lan,d. 


$141,572,497 


$161,796 
728,200 
729,563 
91,494 
599,400 

226.432 
4,933.768 
1,999,915 

273,940 
2,453,721 

703,107 
698,260 
1,188.371 
1,353,812 
19,592 

771,749 
107,596 
4,415,345 
2,968,608 
1,514,319 

3,064,072 
5,964,634 
3,916,876 
6,784,853 
644,842 

7,697,928 
2,928,464 


748.460 
254,859 

954.021 
538,712 
2,164,675 
119,772 
8?3,637 


Value  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


$1,232,857.09 


$4,463.62 
3,208.01 


1,861.43 


34,147.93 
7,593.76 
585.00 


3,288.40 
4,636.25 


9,626.64 


62,998.15 
61,640.41 
2,161.46 

12,258.88 
122,373.91 
43,895.67 
94,889.40 
1,229.80 

10,078.70 
58,349.96 


2,655.35 


4,080.20 
26,994!  60 
"1,933;  62 


Ratio  of 
assessed 
to  fore- 
closed 
lands. 


114.83 


163.14 
227.42 


322.01 


144.48 
263.22 
468.27 


212.34 
*292!6i' 


70.09 
48.16 
700.60 

249.95 
48.75 
89.23 
71.50 

524.35 

763.78 
50.19 


281.87 


233.82 
"^6.27 

'ioo'.io 


1891. 


Value  of 
,ssess( 
land. 


$213,842,048 


$428,996 
1,379,174 
1,210,537 
475.988 
950,860 

1,216,573 
5,314,835 
2,468,614 
981,381 
2,833,662 

1,800.365 
1,613,363 
1,086,336 
2,102,446 
472,805 

1,641,698 
534,398 
5,830,680 
2,796,156 
2,020,396 

3,781,546 
5,722,963 
3,695,755 
6,105.270 
1,362,968 

9,481.564 
2,172,891 
572,419 
714,621 
1,815,516 

2,145,103 
496,781 
2,708,677 
1,037.534 
2,044,227 


Value  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


$200,061 .53 

$8,284.95 
34,598.43 
16,417.66 


14,386.16 

20,384.09 
.5,445.47 
2,058.60 
3,123.93 
8,990.97 

115.00 
7,039.72 
2,189.30 
40,994.79 
5,443.18 

6,293.04 
12,765.08 
29,946.68 
15,975.71 
14,257.72 

5.366.20 
19,784.27 
18,823.61 
33,731.45 
12,394.68 

158,060.15 
2,215.08 
13,694.30 
1.689.82 
3;453.90 

7,640.54 
4,168.40 
16,152.74 
13,951.20 
4,781 .86 


*Not  including  lands  in  group  "D.' 
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TABLE  111.— Continued. 


Counties. 


Lake  

LeSueur , 
Lincoln.. 

Lyon  

McLeod  .. 


Martin  .  ... 
Marsliall . . 
Meeker..  . . 
Mille  Lacs. 
Morrison  . . 


Mower .. 
Murray. 
Nicollet. 
Nobles. . 
Norman 


Olmsted... , 
Otter  Tail. 

Pine  

Pipestone  . 
Polk  


Pope  

Ramsey. 
Redwood 
Renville. 
Ric^  


Rock  

*St.  Louis.. 

Scott  

Sherburne. 
Sibley  


Stearns . 
Steele. .. 
Stevens. 
Swift.... 
Todd.... 


Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

*Washington. 


Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine 


Group  "D". 
Group  "A". 
Group  "B". 
Group  "0". 


1881. 


Value  of 
assessed 
land. 


$120,796 
2,452.050 
207,976 
770,743 
2,150,086 

1,196,616 
189,676 

2,235,293 
441,056 

1,382,568 

4.552,933 
593.265 

2,445,874 
844.985 


5,751,743 
2,708,844 
480,365 
73,057 
1,613,803 


1,955,772 
1,858,373 
1,689,970 
3,852,907 

801,778 
761,525 

2,177.605 
563,846 

2,523,662 

4,164,713 

2,773,043 
837,693 
957,143 

1,068,223 

239,450 
3,514,448 

244,261 
2,697,862 
2,877,708 

788,063 
712.357 
4,198,872 
2,899,081 
841,759 


$141,572,497 
4.427,043 
137,145,454 


Value  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


$14,5.52.42 
479.86 
8,065.56 
11,113.32 

7,740.67 


12,086.47 
305.45 
1,395.00 

122,759.35 
3,324.69 
10,961.59 
15,430.73 


94,971.60 
10,403  86 
1,500.00 


1,137.00 

5,465.42 
10,468.19 
15.712.45 

8,526.23 
17,898.55 

8,462.40 


8,475.44 
1,385  60 
10,576.36 

9,761.10 
28,925.11 
5,077.50 
5,619.58 
1,535.35 

333.15 
6.5,269.76 
2.623.38 
23,677.87 
32,818.09 

7,445.89 


48,457.29 

6  526.83 
6,259.83 


$10,377.00 
1,222.480.09 
5,045.80 
1,217,434  29 


Ratio  of 
assessed 
to  fore- 
closed 
lands. 


168.50 
433.41 
95.56 
193.47 

154.59 


184.94 
1.443.95 
991.08 

37  04 
178.44 
223.13 

54.76 


60.56 
260.37 
320.25 


1,419.35 

195.83 
186,83 
86.46 
198.21 
215.26 

94.73 


256.93 
405.49 
238.61 

426.56 
95.87 
164.98 
170.32 
695.75 

718.75 
53.84 
93.11 

113  92 
87.69 

105.84 


86.65 
444.11 
134.47 


115.80 
877.37 
112.62 


Value  of 
assessed 
land. 


$1,508,078 
3,303,282 
1,230,020 
1,844,479 
3,079,401 

2,627,003 
1,280,697 
2,941,531 
915,329 
1,976,787 

3,958,163 
1,893,017 
2,849,804 
2,042,564 
1,649,504 

5,345,877 
4,217,942 
1,250,412 
1,201,560 
4,249,018 

1,620,510 
3,306,602 
2,557,887 
3,266,234 
3,778,191 

1,836,592 
14,329,602 
2,263,9:i5 
972.224 
3,219,395 

4,512,761 
2,940,355 
1,281,723 
1,605.143 
1,915,569 

1,013,306 
3,100,194 
roi,146 
2,!576,095 
4,244,820 

1,698,012 
1,343,302 
4,445,276 
3,689,549 
2.099,559 


$3,578  534 
210,263,484 

10,670,641 
199,592,843 


1891. 


Value  of 
land  sold 
by  mort- 
gage fore- 
closure. 


$3,375.44 
7,021.45 
5,825.47 
6,991.12 
1.417.74 

6,448.49 
64.634.79 
15,570.30 

2,095.70 
23,434.09 

7,817.70 
7,051.90 


2,509.65 
49,306.41 

27,450.52 
92.520.34 
1,026.58 
8,650.54 
168,777.58 

17,639.58 
194,921.73 
1,201.00 
8,192.36 

35,920.10 

3,755.84 
14,785.18 
10,984.54 
26.607.69 

2,197.15 

22,468.44 
5,294.38 
30,960.90 
21,562.98 
18,370.20 

7,850.76 
10,683.71 
14,71t.78 
429.60 

9,942.72 

3,936.25 
1,564.25 
13,310.90 
21,414.67 
4.034.98 


$675,947.44 
1,374,364.54 
47,716.35 
1,326,648.19 


Ratio  of 
assessed 
to  fore- 
closed 
lands. 


*Not  including  lands  in  group  "D. 
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TABLE  V. 

Mortgage  Foreclosures  and  Redemptions  on  lands,  other  than  Town 
Lots,  in  Mower  County,  Minnesota,  by  Townships  and  Years  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867,  to  October  1,  1892. 


Townships  and 
Years. 


LeRoy- 
1872 .  -. 

1873  . . 

1874  .. 

1875  . . 

1876  . . 
1877 . . 

1878  . . 

1879  .. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1887 

1889  , 

189) 


Bennington- 

1867   

1868   


1870  , 
1871 

1872  . 

1873  , 

1874  . 

1875  , 
1876 
1877 
1878  . 
1879. 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1887 

im. 


Frankford- 

1868   

1869   

1870   

1871  

1872   

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   

1879   

1880  .... 
1881  

1882   

1883   

1884   

1885   

1886   

1887   

1889   


FORECLOSURES. 


REDEMPTIONS. 


Amount 

Number 

Amount 

No. 

of 

of 

of 

mortgages 

acres. 

decrees. 

3 

$792.25 

322 

$1,443.47 

1 

139.82 

80 

214.80 

1 

400.00 

80 

5.50.83 

3 

1,700  00 

320 

2,120.82 

3 

2,637.45 

400 

3,129.04 

2 

2,320  00 

240 

2,710.25 

9 

7,530.33 

1,028 

11,033.26 

6 

6,320.80 

610 

8,284.97 

3 

2,304.16 

340 

3,543  38 

1 

1,025.00 

160 

1,320.86 

1 

1,500.00 

140 

2,600.00 

3 

3,8.0.00 

255 

8,469.36 

2 

2,'J50.00 

400 

3,952.96 

1 

415.00 

80 

600  27 

1 

640.00 

80 

1,800.00 

1 

267.80 

160 

401.00 

2 

370.00 

200 

595.50 

1 

225.00 

80 

325.00 

2 

817.85 

320 

986.14 

2 

1,500.00 

40  > 

1,774.80 

1 

565.00 

80 

705.82 

1 

400.00 

160 

215.38 

4 

2,284.15 

400 

2,489.10 

5 

2,031.65 

520 

3,060.89 

2 

1,500.00 

240 

1,728.54 

4 

1,404.00 

360 

1,712.99 

5 

5,547.00 

600 

6,845.86 

3 

2,750  00 

320 

3.113.11 

4 

5,392.00 

560 

6,546.90 

6 

3,798  50 

640 

4,215.36 

9 

9,039.65 

1,240 

11.178.57 

5 

6,700.00 

1,079.50 

9,859.93 

3 

2,100.00 

320 

5,143.54 

1 

1,500.00 

80 

1,424.66 

1 

2,715.00 

160 

2,700.00 

1 

150.00 

40 

226.33 

2 

400.00 

110 

621.39 

1 

400.00 

160 

520.33 

6 

2  611  34 

360 

1  755  66 

8 

4,519 .18 

800 

4',97l'.73 

3,070.02 

440 

3.901.89 

6 

2.095.00 

680 

2, 886.. 59 

2 

700.00 

130 

772.23 

1 

448.00 

73.75 

586.39 

2 

1,800.00 

200 

1,973.30 

2 

1,200.00 

120 

3 

3.015.00 

360 

4,042.57 

6 

7,611.00 

750 

9,484.73 

11 

7,379.67 

1,005 

8,988.30 

2 

2,426.19 

280 

3,163.28 

2 

3,200.00 

640 

3,371.94 

2 

1,630.00 

160 

1,73:5.83 

1 

3,093.63 

158 

2,845.37 

2 

1,380.00 

155 

1,690.00 

2 

2,000.00 

240 

314.25 

2 

1.800.00 

58 

2.3:^7.69 

No. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

1 

I 

1 

$1,133.33 
397.92 
1,449.45 
1,638.57 

160 
80 
320 
160 

$1,150.00 
425.77 
1,537.75- 
1,740.00 

1 

438.50 

160 

415.50 

1 
2 
1 

425.00 
2,827  35 
1^9.73 

80 
240 
80 

459.30 
1,971.38 
147.80 

3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1,918.30 
274.25 

1,227.00 
839.49 
452.85 

320 
80 
80 

240 
80 

2,052.82 
29i.44 

1,312.89 
903.81 
470.71 

1 
1 

672.11 
421.98 

160 
80 

729.60 
461.80 

I 
1 

332.87 
288.52 

30 
80 

317.00 
288.52 

3 
1 

652.60 
570.50 

300 
80 

696.07 
616.54 

2 
1 
1 
1 

272.23 
500.00 
586.89 
1,347.75 

90 
80 

•^3.75 
160 

710.20 
534.30 
618.79 
1,453.93 

1 

519  25 

40 

571.17 

3 

2,099.58 

245 

2,284.61 
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FORECLOSURES. 


Townships  and 

Years. 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

No. 

of 

of 

of 

mortgages 

acres. 

d(^crees. 

rCacine — 

1 

47A  nf> 

KO 

•re  on 
J / 0 . OU 

tQRQ 

o 

ii 

1  ,'i9«  f^n 

i,oot>.yj 

1  Qua 

9 

9  iKr>  nn 

320 

9  Oil 

1Q7n 

O 

9  li^Q  A{\ 

660 

2  470  00 

1C71 

Q 
D 

yyo . 08 

-1 ,  OoO .  Oo 

1872   

7 

3,788.85 

784 

4,958.69 

1873   

2 

1.250.00 

140 

1.415.69 

1S71 

•J 

o 

1  Q9>J  fin 

360 

1  8'^'^  87 

1875   

1 

595.00 

80 

748.80 

2 

9  ann  nn 

~,Ow.UU 

280 

•i  iciK  no 

1077 

1 

1  onn  fin 

80 

OU 

1  t;oo  nn 

J.,OU<J.  UU 

4 

7Pifi  nn 

Q  99Q  ftO 

Q 

a 

9  nnn  aa 

/i,yyu  UU 

A  1  Qfi  1  1 

i,iyD.  J  L 

1i.(iO 

4 

A  inn  nn 
0.  lUU.  UU 

(iOO 

uuu 

7  9Q9  48 

1  7nn  nn 
1 , <UU . UU 

IfiO 
iOU 

1  77t  80 
1,  1  oU 

IQQi 

1 
1 

70SC  nn 
/yo . UU 

00.04 

9g(^  22 

o 

li 

9  «nn  9'-i 

9/in  no 

ii4U .  UU 

.1  ook;  io 

'4,UUO.  lU 

o 

ti 

9  '-iUA  nfi 

1R0 

9  Q7a  QR 

1 
1 

n"-!n  nn 
you . UU 

80 

1  J.71  40 

IfiOl 

1 
1 

•J  QKQ  9« 

1  900  no 

J , 4UU . UU 

Lodi  — 

1874  

1 

640.00 

80 

877.47 

1877 

]^ 

440  00 

80 

592  27 

q 

9  18'*  OK 

240 

9  e*ia  1 1 

-» 
i 

i^'7t^  nn 

80 

904  10 

16 

14,843.00 

1,800 

17.408.44 

9'-(n  nn 

0,4oU.UU 

400 

9 1 Q  nii 
0,4't0 .  uo 

1884 

OQQ  QQ 

40 

264  61 

IroO  

i 

1  ^nn  nn 

1  AO 

iou 

1  7A0  nn 
1,  (04. yu 

1 

1 

Qnn  nn 
oUU . UU 

BU 

^i7Q  on 
oio .UU 

1  QQ7 

9 

1  9ni  k  nn 
l,fiUU.UO 

OvU 

9  710  f^a 

1  CfiO 

-< 
1 

9n(^  nn 
~UU . UU 

f{0 

9a  1  na 
40+ . uo 

9 

1  Kna  7« 

940 
44  u 

4  n74  nn 

•±,U<4  .UU 

1  C01 

1 
i 

1  nnn  nn 

l.UUU.UU 

IftO 
IDU 

1  9Q1  (;o 
i,4oi .  oy 

Clayton— 

1  9Pif>  nn 

J , 60U . UU 

'i  740  no 

t),  (4U.  UU 

1871 

1  400  00 
l.WU.UU 

iian 

Kf\R  99 
OUD . 44 

1C7'> 

1fi77 

1 
1 

n7n  nn 

y^u.uu 

an 

oU 

1  97ft  10 
1,4<0.14 

1  Q7C 

9 
•i 

PL  p;9n  nn 
o,o,4U.UU 

<ou 

6,361.92 

1 

60i>.00 

160 

905.05 

tQtiCi 

,1  ^^fin  nn 
4,D0U  UU 

f^/in 

041' 

K  77K  QO 
0,  t ID.OV 

tQQt 

•J 
O 

9  a'j7  nn 
4,0^  <  UU 

QKn 

DDU 

'i  fift  1  nft 

0,004.  uo 

1QQO 

1  t 

7  01  ft  IK 

1  900 

19  ft7R  ,^1 
44,0(0. oi 

18S"-i 

1 

1  /^^>n  nn 
1,'H'U.OU 

ion 
lyu 

1  ft  1  a 

1881 

1 

7/1  n  nn 

<4U.UU 

80 

ann  nn 

OUU. UU 

1880 

1  f?"iO  00 
1,01U  .UU 

1U0 

lyu 

1  9no  oi\ 
i,4UU . .  u 

1  tni 

9 

1,211.50 

1  ftn 
loU 

1,563.81 

Lri'ciiici  Meadow 

4 

805.00 

480 

1,510.00 

1  a7n 

1 

436.00 

80 
OU 

569 . 98 

1871  

3 

1,250  00 

400 

2.049.04 

3 

1,300.00 

402 

2.060.65 

1874  

2 

2,880.00 

320 

2,985.24 

1877  

1 

265.30 

80 

492.57 

1878  

3 

2,948.40 

320 

3,755.98 

4 

7,770.00 

480 

5,1 19.51 

1880  

6 

7,553.83 

780 

8,025.95 

1881  ;  

6 

5.153.03 

560 

6,254  05 

1882  

3 

3,100.00 

580 

4,866  78 

9 

7,550  00 

920 

9,4,1.61 

1884  

^ 

9,175.00 

1,800 

11,761.79 

1885  

1886  

1 

822.12 

40 

1,010.25 

1887  

1 

1,690.00 

160 

3.454.41 

REDEMPTIONS. 


No. 

Amomit 
of 

dccriics. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

1 

4) 

4 

f70.30 
1  iiOQ  nn 

20 
245 

$119.25 
1,660.75 

4 

2 

ftnn  nn 
OUO . 00 

1,740.00 

loO 
160 

646.12 
1,819.40 

1 

816.85 

80 

820.00 

1 

305.00 

120 

319.24 

1 

2,283.74 

160 

2,512.74 

1 

2 

1,474.40 
410.00 

80 
160 

1.609.28 
505.00 

1 

592.27 

80 

611.85 

-t 

o55 . 8o 

80 

721.43 

1 

o7o.00 

80 

414.97 

1 

l,4ol  ..59 

loO 

1 

337 . 15 

320 

523.49 

1 

1,276.12 

80 

1,365.45 

1 

1,618. oO 

160 

1,663  00 

1 

903.06 

80 

951.21 

9 

931.50 

320 

1,001. 9;i 

1 

492.50 

80 

465.00 

"i* 
1 

744.25 
620.76 

80 
80 

817.87 
668.16 

1 
1 

761.96 
187.70 

80 
40 

823.00 
200.83 
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Townships  and 
Years. 


No. 


Pleasant  Valley 

1867  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874.  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1883  

1884  

188.5  

1887  


Foreclosures. 


Amount 
of 

mortgages 


10 


$2,055.00 
3,350.00 
3,987.00 
816.50 
784.46 
2,110.00 
195.30 
400.00 
1,565.00 
100.00 
1,600.00 
14.266.00 
2.725.00 
5,598.60 
3,650.00 
1.501.10 
1,800.00 


680.00 
200.00 
5<  10.00 
550  00 
719.75 


5,303.32 


5,540  00 
2,540.00 
5,385.00 
2,800.00 
14,460  00 


1,250.00 
183.46 
105.00 
1,759.66 
1,225.00 
4,335.00 
6.689.15 
11,235.00 
7,010.00 
2,775.00 
.5,150.00 
1,200.00 


5,400.00 
30 J. 00 
6,644.21 


267  86 
4,837.16 


.590.00 
7,000.00 
3,976.41 
6,863.74 
7,326.40 
.5.975.00 
4,925.00 
5,839.24 
22,140.00 
500.00 


Numt)er 
of 
acres. 


280 
560 
631 
120 
240 
240 


320 
80 
80 
1,158 
280 
560 
400 
240 
120 


160 
160 

560 
80 
200 


1,228.36 


600 
560 
840 
400 
1,240 


239.92 

40 

40 
200 
120 
439.50 
840 
,130 
800 
400 
480 
160 


1,600 
80 
920 

■■  80' 


80 
400 
460 
640 
640 
800 
486 
920 
445 
160 


Amount 

of 
decrees. 


Redemptions. 


$685.00 
2,344.62 
4,23  {.23 
850.00 
917.39 
2,850  00 
410.00 
600.00 
1,816  50 
169.27 
300.00 
15,871.98 
3,637.97 
6.279.41 
4,577  85 
1,924.56 
2,000.00 


1,000.00 
262  7  7 

1,013.85 
822.87 

1,019.99 


,322.54 


6,885.79 
2,6.53.45 
7,062.89 
2,948.74 
17,387.69 


566.85 
249.90 
169.10 
1,278.12 
1.705.33 
.5,3 1 5.. 33 
7,429.80 
14,318  95 
9,649.27 
3,771.43 
5,108.93 
1,302.00 


6,032.34 
432.25 
5,079.00 


458  62 
2,410.84 


809.75 
4,310  60 
5.127.29 
8,308.86 
5,762.84 
6,745.90 
5,98?.  58 
9,028.. 50 
3,669  90 

592.00 


No. 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


2  $1,729.18 
2  1,448.75 


900.00 


819.05 


$1,017.99 
503.02 
1,139.20 


494.35 
■761."87 
*264!6i' 


716.45 


1,795.50 
1,087.45 


458.52 
897.27 


456.00 


1,094.07 


Number  Amount 
of      of  redemp- 
acres.  tions. 


320 
320 


160 


200 
80 
240 


80 
160* 
■46" 


280 


560 

90 


80 
160 


80 


160 
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TABLE  \. —Continued. 


Townships  and 
Years. 

FORECTjOSURES. 

Redemptions. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 

of 
acres. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  rederni)- 
tions. 

Sargent— 
1870  

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
8 
11 
10 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
10 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 

$200.00 
3.50.00 
.500  00 
203.50 
1.650.00 
1,300.00 
9,075.00 
14.0.58.05 
10.873.71 
1,720.00 
3,530.00 
1,400.00 
1.700  00 
859.00 
1,600.00 
4,800.00 
7,600.00 
700.00 

108.25 

872.00 
1,600.00 
1.964.04 
8.294  22 

600.00 
3.037.50 
2,575.00 

462.00 
5.000.00 

860.00 
2,885  00 
1,300.00 

440.00 
98.35 

160 

160 
60 
80 

240 

160 
1.040 
1.380 
1,362.86 

200 

720 

160 

240 

160 

.520 

480 

800 

160 

10 
120 
160 
680 
1.303 

15 
280 
319 
100 
640 

SO 
320 
160 

160 
160 

$322.30 
343  25 
300.00 
389.20 
1,820  00 
1.600.00 
12,0.50.97 

1871  

1872  

1 

$322.30 

160 

$348.31 

1877  

1880  

1881  

17.325.62 

2 

1.530.18 

300 

1,644.24 

1882  

18.284.16 
2,050.52 
5,289  20 

1,7.55  .58 
2,470.15 
1,020  00 
850.00 
7,451.38 
11.2.58  98 
882.30 

170  43 
1.893.28 
1,905.52 
2,605.79 
9,080  03 

357.80 
4.041.53 
4,037.40 

6.50.00 
6.084.51 
1,150.00 
4.3.58.40 
2.019.30 

474.30 
1.52.07 

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

Nevada— 
1872  

1874  

1875   

1877  

1 

2 

1,001.25 
996.17 

83 
140 

1,065.50 
1.063  82 

18?8  

1879   

1880  

1 

402.40 

40 

442.42 

1884  

1885  

1886  

9.55.15 

80 

1,026.12 

Windora— 
1869  

1870  

1 
1 

219.14 
152.07 

80 
160 

219.14 
164.33 

3 
1 

4 
3 
2 
4 

t 

1 

2 
2 

I 
1 

9 

! 

3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
3 
12 
4 
8 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 

1 

923.38 
1.100.00 
4,050  00 
3,400.00 
1,170.00 
.3.275  00 

240 
80 
720 
480 
120 
.320 

1,373  35 
1,346.47 
2,366.99 
5.005.89 
1.578.00 
4.115  30 
9.675.91 
4,874  34 
8.57.80 
3,147.66 
759.20 
.583.27 

95.76 
1,311  52 

H.nofi  27 

1876  

1877  

1878  

i 

402.35 

480 

434.81 

1879  

1880  

1881   

7.240 '00  i  f.40 

1882   

4,180.00 
650.00 

2.100.00 
997.00 
500.00 

66.00 
1,300.00 
4,177.45 
2.3S3.00 
1.800  00 
4.084.00 
4.260.00 

560.00 
3,820.00 
7.014.74 
2,000  00 
1.000.00 
5.800.00 
15,397.79 
5.000.00 
25,161.00 
1.630.87 

700.00 
2,000.00 
4.048.00 
4,740.00 
2.000.00 
1.204.40 

800.00 

496 
80 
240 
160 
60 

SO 
320 
860 

1 

294  48 

40 

327.25 

1881  

1889  

Red  Rock- 
1868  

1 

95.76 

160 

122.26 

1869  

1870  

2 
.5 

1.311.57 

2, 400.. 57 

320 
480 

1,403.35 
2,341.58 

1871  

480      I      '2  ():U  27 

1872  

360 
(i29 
400 
80 

161.70 
818.88 

80 

80 
480 
1,639.75 

480 
1,510 
280.80 

80 
160 

462.25 
490 

80 
340 

80 

2.074.90 
3.2.59.40 
4,541  87 
743.10 
4,064  75 
7.989.17 
2,100.00 
1,500.00 
6,9 12.. 52 

20,040.16 
6. 194.. 59 

21,981  03 
1,751  29 
1,3.50.00 
2.405  10 
4,677.04 
4.829.16 
3.058.22 
1,59  .^  52 
1.140.00 

1873  

1 
1 

899  03 
408.55 

160 
80 

97 1.. 54 
529.24 

1875  

1876  

1 

743.10 

80 

803.06 

1878  

1 

.504.48 

80 

.545,18 

1879  

1882  

1884  

1 

7.56.60 

160 

924.12 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1 

469  68 

80 

491.38 

1891  
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Townships  and 
Years. 

Foreclosures. 

Redemptions. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

vValtbani  — 

1 
4 

2 
1 

2 

9 
9 

4 

3 
2 
2 
6 
5 
1 
2 

9 

2 

$181.00 

3,';oo.oo 

706.70 
22J  00 
380.00 

1,980.00 
697.00 

4.02J  00 

40 
880 
240 
80 
80 
280 
160 
720 

$315.00 
3,090.79 
952.17 
329.69 
404.65 
2,600.15 
1,289.73 
4,757.14 
1,303.34 
3,655.00 
2,088.07 
5,587.80 
9,355.38 
685.65 
1,413.24 
987.70 
3,226.79 

1 

$413.17 

80 

$447.51 

1878  

841.50  160 
3,400.00  1  400 
1,000.00  160 
2.458.09  478.11 

1 

532.26 

160 

532.26 

1881  

6,619.06 
816.00 

1,725.00 
750.00 

3,260.00 

480 
80 
160 
240 
240 

2 

1,536.42 

240 

1,629.16 

1885  

1 

688. 61 

80 

734.92 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
11 
2 
5 
5 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
4 
4 

300.00 

2,388.95 
155.00 
500  00 
48.00 
1,285.30 
250.00 
500.00 
2,032.00 
1,860.00 
4,165.00 
8,862.22 
1,550.00 
6,140.00 
6,083.63 
2.820.68 
5,793.39 
3,410.00 
1,000.00 
1.270.  i^lO 
680.00- 
1,001.00 
1,-500.00 
1,U00.00 

500.00 
1,148.35 
1,365.00 
1.359.00 
859  84 
587.61 
600  00 
9,158.00 
1,484  00- 
1,500.00 

80 

620 

80 
200 
160 
500 

80 

42.50 
280 
400 
440 
1,052 
240 
630 
597 
462.50 
480 
420.15 
160 

80 

80 
160 
160 

550.75 

2,360.95 
242.25 
711.49, 
125.85 
1,794.83 
325.52 
536  66 
1,891.01 
3,079.91 
3. 736.. 50 
10,933.27 
2,153.43 
7,687.69 
6,823.63 
3,889.81 
9,062.67 
4,370.84 

Lyle- 

1868  

1 
2 
1 

165.35 
208.70 
317.35 

ieo 

100 
160 

170.00 
222.65 
34J.71 

1 
1 
1 

243.70 
346.69 
1,134.35 

40 
80 
160 

263.27 
349.69 
1.214.85 

1880  

1881  

1881  

...  _  1  

1886  

830.60 
817.77 
2,.591.71 
1.714  69 

i6n         i  _ns8  (]() 

A  ustin — 

320 
300 
240 

477  50 

1,150.70 
1,222.50 
947.81 

i.finn  37 

1870  

1 
1 
•1 

2 

214.00 
373  61 
272.71 
694.29 

80 
20 
160 
67.50 

450.66 
403.76 
389.90 
750.30 

1873  

2 

i' 

155     !      1,199  ,50 

SO                0K9  19 

1 

4 

2 

1 

80 
560 
160 
120 

568.51 
12,080  49 
1.6-^9.56 
1,680.10 

1 

40 

58.85 

1879 

1 
1 
1 

397  47 
268.45 
373.61 



80 
80 
20 

429.54 
287.24 
403.76 

1 
1 

2 
4 

475.00 
1.500.00 
3,200.00 
5,200.00 

82  82 
134.50 
161.37 
465 

663.40 
2,239.41 
3.737.04 
6.410.40 

1881  

1S82  

1883  

1884  

1,854.58 

120 

1,200.00 

1885  

1 

3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

3.oro.oo 

7.696.20 
20.500.00 
3,000.00 
1,500.00 
0.000.00 

141 

338 
5 

205 
1.25 

3.425.00 
8,793.86 
17,293.24 
3.268  40 
1,908.71 
7,444.05 

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

"i" 

1.292  ".56 

160     1  1,407.20 
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TABLE  Y .—Continued. 


Townships  and 
Years. 



Foreclosures 

Redemptions. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

decrties. 

Number 

of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

Liansinjf — 
1867  

1 

3 
3 
5 
6 
J. 
5 

Q 
O 

3 
5 
6 
4 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 

0 

3 

$300.00 
1,377.00 
2.400.00 
3,671.19 
2,420.50 
7M3  72 
4,950  !u0 

<s,U4v  .uu 

1,950.91 
3.237.00 
5,271.40 
5,095.00 
1.250.00 
10,155  32 
850.00 
3,000.00 
1,073.00 

2,400.00 

80 
330 
320 
480 
341 

.11 

480 

200  60 

207 

390 

663 

400 

$335.50 
751.39 
1,680.63 
3,475.97 
4,008.90 
279.62 
5,321 .08 
2,906.31 
616.35 
3,956.93 
5,884.32 
6.513  12 

1868  

1869  

i 

1 
1 

3 

479 . 1 2 
l,lol .  \Sj 
1,411.11 

80 
40 
80 

153.80 

$204.35 
479.12 
1,221.68 
1,507.86 

1870  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1 
1 
1 

1,600.00 
1,120.61 
398.00 

320 

1.60 
127 

108.32 
1,22). 68 
429.03 

1875  

1876  

1877     

O.OrfU  .Do 

560     i  2.809.75 

1879   

148.201  1,403.71 
900     1  10,502.27 
149     !  9*8.40 
148.021     1,907  35 
160     i      1.397  99 

1880   

im  

1 

743.35 

SO 

800.88 

1882   

1883   

1884   

224 
140 

3.296.82 
2,869.58 

1885   

1886   

1 

1,596.. 56 

20 

1,657.81 

1888   

1 

1,260.00 

ieo 

1,952.82 

1892   

L 

t  OPiO  89 

160 

2,130.00 

Udolpho— 

1 
1 

3 
3 
5 

9 
1 

2.550.00 
77.. 50 
725.00 
575.00 
2.044.00 
i,uuu  uu 
650.00 

40 

600.00 

1868   

80     i         142  00 

1869   

480 
360 
680 
320 
240 

1,706  50 
873.51 
2,474.10 
1,058.67 
773.10 

1 
1 

2 

D  <  o . 

4f<i£i .  DO 

1,072.20 

320 
80 
360 

741.31 
305  44 
1,150.98 

1871  

1872   

1873   

1 

773.10 

240 

834.11 

1876   

7 
8 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 

4,881.50 
8.698  00 
1,160  00 
1,950  00 
5,220.60 
4,400  00 
1,940.10 
2.400.00 
460.00 
2,350  00 
1,600.00 

760 
1,041.60 
120 
160 
880 
480 
400 
320 
80 
240 
160 

6,418  37 
10,752.51 
1,156.58 
1,958.35 
5,936  09 
4,420.50 
3,650  87 
3,039.61 
635.69 
2,950.63 
1,928.30 

1877   

1 

2 

1.928.23 
2,686.92 

160 
320 

1,928.23 
2,826.36 

1879   

1880   

1 
1 
1 

1 

1,176.80 
319.51 
844.21 
297.03 

1,930.63 

160 
160 
80 
160 
160 

1,199.10 
351.25 

878.00 
220.00 
2,037.68 

1881  

18fc4  

1885   

1889   

1 

1,928.30 

160 

2,096.91 

400 
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TABLE  YI. 

Mortgage  foreclosures  and  redemptions  on  lands,  other  than  town  lots, 
in  Mower  county,  by  townships,  from  January  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1892, 


Townships 

FOBECIiOSURBS. 

Redemptions. 

AND  Ranges. 

Amount 

Num  ber 

Amount 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

OI 

oi 

OI 

INO. 

Ol 

of 

of  re- 

mortgages 

acres. 



decrees. 

mortgages 

acres. 

demptions 

Rang;e  14.— 



 — •  

 ■  

40 

$34,324.81 

4,345 

$51,774.27 

5 

$4,619.27 

720 

$4,85:-{.52 

BenBington. .. 

63 

51,047.60 

7,959  50 

6.5,249.42 

16 

9,636.56 

1.600 

9,219.05 

68 

50,779.03 

6,879.75 

.59,258.02 

15 

7.170.19 

1,178.75 

8  OQI  IS 

49 

45,461.82 

5  527.32 

Fiii  lOQ  4Q 

\\ 

8  919.19 

l'025 

Range  15.— 

34 

27.720.01 

3,720 

38,578.21 

6 

3,262.71 

560 

2,253.25 

30,145.15 

4,440 

40,086  79 

4 

4,134.83 

640 

4,503.15 

Grand  Mead'w 

53 

52.704.68 

7,402 

63,377.81 

7 

3,738.67 

680 

3,976.79 

Pleasant  Val'y 

51 

46,503.96 

5,360 

49,457.78 

4.896.98 

960 

RangP  If).— 

Adams  

38 

38,678.07 

6,028.36 

47,380.58 

8 

4,181.04 

800 

4,489.99 

46 

42.917.27 

3,989.42 

50,865 .01 

2 

716  45 

280 

862.50 

Dexter  

42 

82,614  02 

8,185 

64,7.54.27 

7 

5,788.81 

1.130 

6,237.14 

Sargent   

61 

62,119.26 

8,082.65 

85,463.80 

3 

1.852.48 

46C 

1,992.55 

Range  17.— 

31 

29,5.58,01 

4.187 

38,353.99 

5 

3,354.97 

343 

3,597.86 

35 

30,123.73 

3.856 

36,310.55 

4 

1.068.04 

760 

1,145.53 

79 

100.947.25 

10,436.38 

109  622.64 

14 

7,679.34 

1.580 

8,131.71 

Waltham  

44 

33,084.35 

4,958.11 

42,593.10 

5 

3,170.46 

560 

3,343.85 

Range  18.— 

Lyle  

67 

54,295.67 

7,484.15 

67,924.04 

6 

2.416.14 

700 

2,562.17 

45 

70,633.00 

4,031.44 

78.556.07 

12 

5,771.28 

827.50 

5,780.55 

Lansing  

66 

55,852.04 

5.920.93 

60,029.06 

16 

14,241.43 

1,62».40 

12.569.48 

55 

42,681 .70 

6,841.60 

50,475.41 

15 

13,913.53 

2,360 

14,569.37 

Total   

996 

$982,191.43 

120,833.82 

$1,153,220.31 

167 

$110,532.27 

18,786.65 

$112,942.46 

TABLE  VII. 

Mortgage  foreclosures  and  redemptions  on  lands,  other  than  town  lots, 
in  Mower  County,  by  years,  from  January  1,  1867,  to  October  31,  1892. 


Years. 


Foreclosures. 


1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 

187;-... 

1S78... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884. . . 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888  .. 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 

Totah 


No 


Amount 
of 

mortgi 


$8,312.75 
3,871.50 
22,675  00 
22,555.63 
21,044.-52 
21,760.76 
18,838.66 
17.6.58.30 
23,432.47 
38,1.59.99 
64.811.86 
36,911.90 
47,370.24 

112,191.54 
99,140.4? 

102,555.54 
90,627.49 
61,287.11 
49.169.73 
20,359.05 
39,739.00 
16,244.00 
15,616.00 
19,143.16 
7,714.76 
1,000.00 


996  $982,191.43 


Number 
of  acres. 


1.600 

1,100 

5,800 

5,170.92 

5.031 

4.293.61 

3,808.50 

2,770.60 

3,440.75 

4,435.70 

9.386.84 

3,655 

5,036.20 
11,629.32 
11,303.36 
12,280.75 

9.304.50 

7.873.27 

2.908 

1.456 

2,740.25 

1.575 

1,573 

1.701.25 
800 


Amount 
of  decrees. 


$5,923.45 
4,002.19 
25,792.52 
22,692.50 
24,403.37 
23,547.64 
21,746.70 
22,598.78 
24,266.54 
46,014.91 
73,514.13 
40,031.01 
54,.511.93 
135,.S22  98 
122,759  35 
134,463.35 
107,430.28 
84.292.65 
35,.^88.14 
24,899.36 
43,126';  45 
17.106.03 
22,169  96 
28,110.29 
7,817.70 
1,088.00 


Redemptions. 


No. 


120,833.82    $1,153,220.211167  $110,5:32.27 


Amount 
of  decrees, 


$937.43 
2,515.55 
4,822.30 
9,126  98 
10,343.87 
2,820.50 
5,792.23 
5.374.46 
4.662.11 
10,378.29 
14,723.69 
1,801.71 
2.817.80 
6,153.39 
5,094.21 
2..587.64 
7  262.17 
452.31 
2.551.71 
373.00 

3,690.54 
2,377.46 
3.184.41 


Number 
of  a^res. 


370 

565 
1,320 
2,300 
2.193.80 

397.50 
1,290 

721.60 

880.75 
1,403 
2,700 

220 

360 

860 

685 

480 

840 
80 

100 
80 

■■'so'" 

880 
160 
320 


Amount 
of  re- 
demptions 


18,786.65 


$974.01 
2,6.58.62 
5.309.84 
9,685.61 
10,261.65 
3,029.14 
4.975.11 
.5,767.96 
4,972.25 
10,874.48 
14,61.7.30 
1,952.24 
2,998.23 
6.698.70 
5,487.41 
2,612.60 
7.075.76 
481.75 
2,683.93 
414.97 

■  734.92 
3,995.49 
2,560.49 
3,130.00 


$112,942.46 
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i  i 
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11 
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TABLE  IX. 

Ratios  of  the  acres  and  values  of  land,  other  than  town  lots,  in 
Mower  county,  Minnesota,  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation,  to  those  sold 
by  m^ortgage  foreclosures,  from  January  1, 1867,  to  October  1,  1892. 


COMPARISONS  BY  ACRES. 


Years. 

Ratios  of 

Ratios  of 

A-C^BS  of 

Acres  of  land 

assessed 

Value  of 

Amount  of 

assessed 

sold  by 

lands  to 

assessed 

foreclr>sure 

values  to 

land. 

foreclosure. 

those  fore- 

lands. 

sales. 

amounts 

closed. 

* 

of  sales. 

1867  

399,638 

1,600 

249 . 77 

$1,011,417 

$5,923.45 

170.57 

1868 

384,6^1 

1,100 

349  66 

1,428,765 

4.002.19 

356.74 

394,371 

5,800 

67.96 

1,459,  "^00 

52.69 

1870 

429  555 

.5,170.92 

83.05 

1  968  732 

22,692.50 

86.75 

1871  

417,509 

5,031 

82.98 

2,023!883 

24,403.37 

82.93 

1872  

419,592 

4.293.61 

97.70 

1.970,068 

23.547.67 

83.66 

424.022 

3,808.-50 

111.33 

1,989.729 

21,746.70 

90.15 

1874  

434.421 

2,770.60 

1.56  79 

3,986,557 

22,598.78 

166.67 

1875  

436,909 

3,440.75 

126.98 

4,001.773 

24.266.54 

164.91 

1876  

441,892 

4,435  70 

99.00 

4,723,051 

46,014  91 

102.64 

1877  

441,892 

9,386.84 

47.07 

4  779,204 

73.514.13 

65.01 

1878  

443.727 

3,655 

121.40 

5,541,025 

40,031.01 

i38.44 

1879  

443.727 

.5,036.20 

88.11 

5,542.509 

54,511.93 

101.67 

1880  

448,296 

11,629.32 

38  53 

4,638.234 

13.5,322.98 

34.24 

1881  

443,280 

11,303.36 

39.21 

4,552,933 

122,759.35 

37.25 

1882  

448,755 

12.280  75 

36.54 

4,161,0.50 

134,463.35 

30.90 

1883  

439,794 

9.304.. 50 

47.25 

4,122,2.36 

107,430  28 

38.66 

18S4  

441,983 

7,873.27 

56.14 

4.024,389 

84,292.65 

47.75 

1885  

441,979 

2,708 

151  61 

4.068.409 

35.588.14 

114.32 

1886   

445,214 

1,456 

305.77 

4,106,931 

24,899.36 

164.94 

1887  

441,224 

2,740.25 

161.01 

4,064,923 

43,126.45 

94.25 

1888   

442,216 

1,575 

280.77 

3,915.368 

17,106.03 

228.88 

1889  

445.412 

1,573 

283.16 

3.957.1.55 

22,169.96 

178.94 

1890  

445,365 

1.701.25 

261.84 

3,966,788 

28,110.29 

141.18 

1891  

444,926 

800 

556.15 

3,958,163 

7,817.70 

506.31 

1892  

160 

2,780.75 

1,088.00 

3,628.73 

Total. 

120,833.82 

88.88 

$1,153,220.21 

78.86 

COMPARISONS  BY  VALUES. 
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TABLE  X. 

Mortgage  foreclosures  and  redemptions  on  lands,  other  than  town 
lots,  in  Folk  County,  Minnesota,  from  the  organization  of  the  county 
to  October  ],  1892,  by  townships  and  years. 


Townships  and 
Years. 


Columbia 

Queen— 
1892  


Eden  

Rose^ud- 


FORECLOSURES. 


No. 


Amount 
of 

mortgages 


$300.00 


Number 
of 
acres. 


147  40 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


$462.74 


REDEMPTIONS. 


No, 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


Number 
of 
acres. 


Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 


1891. 
1892. 


Brandsv^oid— 


Hill  River- 

1888  

1891  

1892  


Chester 
1891.... 


Sletten- 
1888... 


1891. 
1892. 


Lessor- 
1892. . 


Lambert-- 

1886  , 

1887  


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


T.  151,  R.  41- 

1886   

18J^9  

1891  

1892  


Winger- 
1890. . . 
1892. . . 


Knute— 
1892. . . 


Badger- 
1888. . . 
1890. . . 
1891... 
1892. . . 


660.00 
800.00 
650.00 


110.00 


20  00 
45.00 


80 
160 


160 


160 
160 


2,150.00 
25.00 


751.90 
160 


1,000.00 


322.61 


450.00 


900.00 
.330.00 
600.00 
1,725.00 
5,173.50 
3,939.45 


30^)  00 
400.00 
1,450.00 
400.00 


300.00 
300.00 


450.00 


412.50 
510.00 
5,397.50 
2,  .534. 50 


160 


479.56 

320 

320 

640 
1.760 
1,399.88 


160 


640 
160.50 


160 
160 


160 


480 
317  02 
2.000 
720.83 


983.96 
977.77 
920.08 


179.20 


54.10 
61.95 


1,158.36 
63.87 


1,211.73 


529.48 


1,335.89 
510.17 
894.75 
2,322.. 55 
5.170.25 
5,615.38 


413.63 
517  80 
1.4.55.97 

.529.00 


391.25 
453.83 


600.00 


621.15 
639.39 
6.874.17 
3.308.09 


$61  95 


160 


514.15 


761.56 


160 


75.42 


162.61 


555.14 


821.70 
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TABLE  X.— Continued. 


Townships  and 
Years. 

FORECLOSURES. 

REDEMPTIONS. 

NO. 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

No. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

Poplar  River— 
1884  

1 

4 
3 
4 
3 
1 
6 
12 
4 

4 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

9 

1 
1 
6 
1 

6 

$501.00 
1,025.00 
675.00 
970.00 
130.00 
230.00 
4,000  00 
7,935.00 
2,150.00 

769.00 
220  00 
350  00 
385100 
445.00 
350.00 
220.00 
3,786.26 
350.00 

30.00 
350.00 
611.. 50 

52.50 
1.2.58  70 

160 

556.96 

480 

640 

480 

160 
1,120  . 
2,080 

637.33 

640 
160 
159.54 
476.80 
320 
160 
160 
1,439.16 
160 

160 

160 

961.60 

153 

960 

320 

160 

160 

324.50 
143 

$652.00 
1.296.33 
1.010  69 
1,036  88 
231.10 
363  84 
5.980  .'84 
7,199  00 
2,926.07 

1,03:^.30 

1885  "... 

1 

$652.00 

160 

$697.64 

1886  

1887  

1 

330.75 

160 

364.20 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1 

363.84 

160 

389.54 

1891  

1892   

1 

141.00 

160 

147.00 

Emardville— 
1884   

1885   

1886   

534.54 
646.72 

1 

329.55 

160 

362.30 

1887   

1888   

1889   

589.20 
345.30 
5,396  4f» 

1890   

1891  

1  . 

1892   

520.94 

85.50 
465  10 
92L18 
86.50 
1,644.15 
1,093.33 
127.47 

73.60 

Wvaudotte— 
1885  

1886   

■  ■  1 

1887   

1888  

1889   

1890   

2  800.00 

1891  

1 

1 

2 
1 

60.00 
25.00 

1.143.16 

300.00 

Garden— 
1»84  

Woodside— 
1885   

1888   

391.00 

1889   

1 

391  00 

157.22 

430.18 

1890   

1 
1 

2 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
6 
7 
4 

1 
4 
11 
16 
5 
5 
4 
6 
11 
o 

1 

3 
3 
4 
5 

2 
8 
5 

2.50.00 
600.00 

615.00 
250.00 
1,975.00 
980.00 
500.00 
600.00 
2.645.00 
5,617.35 
1.782.55 

340.00 
535.00 
4,350.00 
.5,910.75 
1,520.00 
670.78 
1.335  00 
4,860.00 
7,305.00 
1,191.35 

500.00 
957.00 
628  71 
1,000  00 
1,255.00 
45.00 
750.00 
2,8(:o.44 
1. 400.00 
1.4.50.00 

177 

125.50 

320 
80 

790.05 
760.27 
160 
160 
961.26 
1,080.. 52 
485 

160 

3.38.65 
768.50 

876.12 
383.48 
3.322.88 
1,692.12 
9^3.57 
818.75 
3,550  50 
5,858.87 
2,486.16 

493.60 

1891  

Grove  Park— 
1884   

1885   

1886   

1887   

1888   

1889   

1890   

1891  

1892   

Terre  Bonne— 
1883   

1 

4y3  60 

160 

538.81 

1884   

640  512.17 
1,760     1  6.097.31 
2.554.29  9,376.14 

•7(50            9  ^SO  07 

1885   

1886   

o 

1.231.32 

320 

1,288. 9i 

1887   

1888   

800 

1889   

5  9S3  (\A 

1.260     !  5.221.03 
1,720     1  7..538.69 
318      '      1.7.56  75 

1891  

1 

1 

710.51 
217.84 

ieo 

160 

775.17 
239.62 

1892   

Gervals— 

160 

427.81 
440 

624.25 
791.40 
160 
280 
1.240.27 
796.33 
318.52 

651.13 
1.612.67 

916  51 
1,332  99 
1.775.43 

274.94 

.525.. 52 

1884   

1885   

1 

542.67 

117 

590.00 

1885   

1887   

1888   

1889   

1890   

1891  

2,027.50 
2,0.53  72 

1892   

1 

339.64 

im 

367.61 
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Townships  and 
Years. 


River  Falls- 
1885   


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Rocksbury- 

1883   

1885   


1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

North- 
1884  . 
18S5  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 


1891 


Garfield- 
1883  ... , 

1886  .... 

1887  . . . , 

1888  . . . . 

1890  ... 

1891  .... 

1892  . . . . 


Godfrey- 

1885  . . . . 

1886  . . . . 

1887  . . . . 

1888  ... 


1890 
1891 
1892 


Tilden— 
1884.  . 
1885  . . . . 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


FORECLOSURES. 


Lake  Pleasant— 

1883   

1881  

1885   

1886   

1887   


18-9 
1890 
1891 
1892 


No. 


Amount 
of 

mortgages 


2,0.%.. 53 
3.57.50 
600.00 
495.25 
6%.  00 

1,150.00 


3,250.00 
1,100.00 
42.31 
500.00 
1,550.00 
875.00 
290.41 


Number 

of 
acres 


500.00 
513.00 
3.50.00 
625.00 
1,450  00 
210.00 
750.00 
900.00 


1,301.00 
2:^0.00 
950.00 
2.376.00 
3,388.00 
495.00 


1.680.00 
475  00 
530  00 
501.00 
2.1.50.00 
1,077.50 
3,175.00 
530.90 


400.00 
1,395.00 

440.00 
1,700.00 

500.00 

622.50 
2,7.50.00 
7,794.80 

845.00 


l,:i35.00 
1.675.00 
4.673.00 
1,200.00 
1,809.33 
1,1.50.00 
1.4.50.00 
11,0.52.(0 
8,376.00 
1.055  00 


381 
331.. 50 
609.77 
320 
330.30 
200 
479.29 


155.50 

160 

160 

160 

480 

306.25 

209.50 


Amount 

of 
decrees. 


160 

240 

150.75 

320.36 

480 

160 

320 

320 


478. 2J 

160 

326 

600 

920 

320 


716 
320 
280 
160.97 
310 
614.16 
1,037 
480 


160 
1,279.40 

319.40 

800 

1.59.33 

320 
1,140 
2.416.04 

480 


480 

800 
1,920 

640 

640 

160 

320 
1,661.49 
2.218 

80O 


Bl,513.6:j 
2,714.06 
723  69 
989.73 
714.73 
881.74 
1,552.33 


3,653.56 
1,358.32 
97.39 

660.10 
1,581.50 
1,339.80 

411.27 


610.84 
707.63 
468  83 
903.45 
2,172.90 
380.35 
1,290.52 
1,150.53 


1,691.05 
187.. 50 
1,338.35 
3.137.81 
4,325.49 
739.63 


2.090.71 
.537.56 
786.12 
655.66 
2,655.64 
1,727.21 
4.300.65 
723.82 


491.27 
2,101.69 

630.55 
2,388.22 

961.08 

787.45 
3,876.45 
10,645.30 
1.212.24 


1,724  80 
2,197.97 
6.284.11 
1,997.31 
2,.590.44 
1..598.78 
1,781.74 
11.544.63 
10,089.69 
1.298.51 


REDEMPTIONS. 


No 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

Number 

of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

1 

$361.06 

80 

$401.13 

1 

356.60 

160 

395.68 

1 

258.07 

160 

283.94 

1 

1,318.45 

160 

1  421.45 

1 

339.38 

SO 

404  88 

2 
1 

630.00 
86^40 

276.97 
160 

762.91 
95.15 

1 

312.00 

160 

 1 

327.68 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

438.28 
765  55 

1,444.94 
793  (5 
117. 4*) 

1,241.34 

160 
159 
1,600 
320  1 
160  1 
160  1 

458.67 
831.05 

1.646.06 
872.36 
129.10 

1,365.47 

  1 

1 

905.66 

i4S.S4| 

981.18 
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Townships  and 
Vears. 


Red  L. 

1883  . . 

1884  ., 

1885  . 

1886  . . 

1887  . . 

1888  . 


Falls- 


1890 
1891 
1892 


Hlack  Kiver- 

1883   

1884  

1885   

1886  

1887   

1888   


1890 
1891 
1892 


Sanders— 

1885   

1887  

1888   

1889   


1891  ... 
Norden- 


1891 


Libert y- 
1883 
1884?... 
18853... 
18S6  . .  . 
1889  ... 
1890... 


1892 


Onstad— 

1884   

1885   

1886   

1887   

1888   

1889   


1891 


Kertsonville- 
1883  

1884   

1885   


1887  , 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


FORECLOSURES. 


No, 


Amount 
of 

mortgages 


Number 

of 
acres. 


$1,487.42 
7,600.00 
2,575.00 
6,9>0  00 
225  00 
445.00 
9,203.41 
8,112.50 
4.470.00 


400.00 
835.00 
290  00 
1,350.00 
2,552.50 

350.00  , 
1.976.75  I 
1,300.00 
1,727  50 
403.25 


977.50 
1,120.00 
1,711.25 

900.00 
l,7:i0.29 
2,967  50 


397.21 
300.00 
1,070.00 
30.00 


570.00 
1,536.00 
435.00 
800.00 
700.00 
1.397.22 
2,050  00 


952.97 

840 

640 
1.450.55 

160 

320 
1,471.94 
1,616.65 

798 


160 
480 


90.00 
1,305.00 
490.00 
35.00 
l,50i>.00 
250.00 
2,400.00 
3.761.00 


495.00 
455.00 
2.235.00 
1.585.00 
650.00 
1,600  00 
2,040.00 
2.150.00 
52.50 


640 
1,760 
160 
960 
480 
1,240 
320 


480 
480 
480 
320 
960.38 
1.222.49 


160 
J  60 
480 
160 


240 

475.28 

160 

156.46 

160 

640 

639.50 


320 
791 
480 
160 
320 
160 

592.90 
1.218 


320 

329.44 
1,086.48 
1,420 

320 

480 

486.62 

640 

160 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


$1,853, 
8.488. 
2.238, 
8,415. 
361. 
740, 
10,693, 
10,6<5, 
6,164, 


533.13 
1.185.39 

475.05 
2.215.05 
3,846.62 

510  00 
2.180.46 
1.964.14 
2.144.29 

514.9? 


1,072.04 
1,692.16 
2,116.12 
853.70 
2,157.69 
4.366.47 


487.76 
443.44 
1.298.47 
72.43 


831.75 
2.076.80 

713.30 
1.0U7.13 

928.10 
1,957.71 
2,994.79 


191.90 
1.970.29 

738.78 
80.15 
1.864.99 

347.25 
3,301.19 
5.257.35 


651 
617 
3.131 
2,569 
6:^2 
2,066 
2.970 
3,235 
98 


REDEMPTIONS. 


No, 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


$3,200,00 


2  I  632.57 
1  I  96.68 


448.07 


1.. 538. 05 


Number 
of 
acres. 


220.50 


240 
160 


320 


533.13 
77.40 


167.45 


597.35 


597.07 
81.50 


1.163.85 
512.93 


877.  &5 


160 
160 


160 


160 


311.01 
160 


320 
320 


162.50 


Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 


$3,426.00 

'639167 
106.45 


497.20 


1,656.45 


586.43 
78.90 


184.15 
662! 08 


647,44 
89.65 


1,219.66 
564.94 


946.00 
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Townships  and 
Years. 

FORCLOSURES. 

REDEMPTIONS. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

No. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemi)- 
tions. 

Gentilly— 
1879..."  

1 

4 
2 
1 

2 
5 

$6,500.00 
6,750.00 
900.00 
225  00 
655.00 
2,380.00 

1,394.53 
1,594.53 

234.41 
80 

320 

765.60 

$1,501  63 
12,051.72 
1,183.00 
308.19 
883  O  i 

1882  

1883  

1 

2 

$3,470.00 
850!. 54 

952.81 
240 

tf-i,0(\).  10 
•110 .  U4 

1884  

1885  

1886  

2,980.00 

1 

578.25 

160 

631  24 

1888  

2 
2 
7 
12 
1 

2 
1 
G 
2 
5 
1 
4 
2 
4 

5 

1,119.30 
2,880.00 
5,045.00 
9,022.50 
37.50 

940.00 
400.00 
1,614.00 
700.00 
930.00 
37.50 
541.00 
1,200.00 
1.140.00 

1,595.00 

320 

320 
1,080 
2,0^2.98 

160 

320 

160 

960 

320 

804.50 

179.88 

640 

306  66 
574.25 

800 

1,529.45 
2,008.34 
6,642.06 
11,439.12 
49.72 

1,221.05 
515.23 

2,072  12 
978.85 

1,492.16 
60.95 
763  09 

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

Louisville— 
1883   

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

15,8.1.37 
1,665.26 

2,128.65 

1891  

Polk  Centre— 
1884  

1 

8,785.00 

160 

9,645.00 

1886  

2 
7 
1 
5 

3 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
3 

2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 

750.00 
1,155.00 

600.00 
2,400.00 

970  00 
80.00 

710.00 

300.00 
1,500.00 

425  00 
1,050 '.00 

80.00 
325.00 
750.00 
500.00 
1,200.00 
52.50 

740.00 
630.00 

320 
1,120 
160 
800 

480 
320 
640 
160 
640 
320 
360.. 33 

320 
160 
320 
160 
320 
160 

160 
1,760 

1,157.51 
2,058.30 
807.57' 
2,947.28 

1,291.25 
177.00 

1,012.75 
461.85 

2,116  80 
593  63 

1,824! 41 

177.00 
441.29 
864.06 
633.55 
1,529.84 
111.55 

1,065.04 
741.10 

1887  

1888  

1891  

Bray- 
1883  

1884  

1885...  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1891  

Nuinedal— 
1884  

1885  

1887  

1889  

1891  

1892  

Reis— 
1880  

1883  

1884  

1 

399.10 

1,600 

444.00 

1885  

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

4.046.06 
540.00 
600.00 
1,200.00 
1,025.24 
8,100.00 
970.00 
2,200.00 

50.00 
400.00 
500.00 
450.90 
645.00 
2.907.00 

1,753.73 

313.73 

160 

320 

160 
1,920 

473.73 

320 

160 
160 
320 
160 
320 
640 

5,717.82 
833.66 
770.00 

1,503.37 

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

10,489.00 
862.33 
2,934.11 

100.25 
465.55 

1,053.06 
581.60 
938.40 

3,543.92 

1891  

1892  

1 

169.75 

160 

180.70 

Russia— 
1884  

1885  

1886  

1888  

1889  

1891  

Vol.  11-27 
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FORECI^OSURES. 


Townships  and 

Years. 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

No. 

of 

of 

of 

mortgages 

acres. 

decrees. 

Fairfax— 

1879   

2 

$4,830.00 

385.90 

14,718.50 

1886   

2 

1,100.00 

320 

1.360.34 

1887   

1 

600.00 

160 

965.75 

1888   

3 

4,800.00 

480 

6125.84 

1889   

1 

1,000.00 

154 

1,162.60 

1890   

4 

1,913.36 

520 

2,255.27 

1891  

4 

4,555.06 

680 

5,352.78 

1892   

3 

2,607.50 

400 

3,354.80 

Crookston— 

1880   

2 

3,963.45 

440 

4,143.16 

1883   

7 

7,654.15 

822.80 

9,461.43 

1884   

2 

778.00 

187.70 

1.818.86 

1885   

6 

2,160.00 

838.45 

3,385  59 

1886   

6 

3,923.31 

954 

6,471  77 

1887   

2 

3.014.76 

169.41 

3.129.40 

1888   

3 

4,900.00 

798.26 

6,032.10 

1889   

2 

3,200.28 

78  30 

1,300.00 

1890  

4 

2,978.08 

821.34 

3,582.80 

1891  

3 

1,214.60 

370 

1,302.09 

1 

l,M).w 

120 

1,384.02 

Parnell— 

1883   

2 

700.00 

320 

921.89 

1884   

1 

200.00 

160 

310  89 

1885   

2 

792.50 

320.50 

795.52 

1886   

3 

1,081.50 

480 

1.591.68 

1887   

3 

4,690.00 

960 

5,501.44 

1888   

3 

2,020  33 

480 

3,309  25 

1889   

1 

350.00 

160 

497.30 

1890   

5 

2,450.00 

1,277.92 

3,261.83 

3 

1,550.00 

480 

o  /ion  AO 
<i,0^9.48 

1892   

1 

500.00 

160 

691.00 

Belgium — 

1883   

3 

1.025.00 

480 

1,402.97 

1884   

3 

975.00 

482.68 

1,315.17 

1885   

2 

850.00 

320 

1,127.50 

1886   

2 

600.00 

280 

869.90 

1887 

4 

1,051  15 

640 

1,597  05 

1888   

3 

1,500  00 

480 

2.051.69 

1889   

2 

650.00 

323.21 

860.39 

1890   

3 

1.580.00 

480 

2.346  94 

1 

350 . 00 

160 

503 . 45 

T.  153,  R.  46— 

1883   

2 

440.00 

320 

625.27 

1884   

2 

950.00 

320 

537.35 

1885   

4 

1,290.00 

640 

1,733  18 

1886   

1 

400.00 

160 

595.94 

1887   

1 

40.00 

160 

111  63 

1888   

1 

800.00 

160 

1,032.10 

1890   

1 

1,776.15 

160 

728. i7 

1891   

2 

1,600.00 

320 

2,137.21 

1892   

3 

1,250.00 

477.32 

1,590.68 

T.  154,  R.  46- 

1884   

1 

35.00 

160 

84.75 

1885   

2 

385.00 

320 

598.11 

1886   

2 

500.00 

320 

802.38 

1 

501.00 

160 

700.50 

REDEMPTIONS. 


No. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions. 

1 

$499.55 

160 

$522.60 

1 
2 
1 

602.72 
5,583!  68 
455.01 

160 
48.70 
160 

615.44 
6  692  04. 
481.55. 

1 

788.61 

154.88 

865.77 

1 

3 

761  90 
976.38 

235  14 
310  ■ 

834  75 
1,057".  9& 

1 

80.10 

160 

89.35 

1 

1,032.02 

160 

1,136.15 
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Townships  and 
Years. 


FORECLOSURES. 


No. 


Amount 
of 

mortgages 


$:}00.00 
45.00 
400  00 
500.00 
70.00 
2,550  00 
3,200.00 
840.70 


460.00 


Number 
of 
acres. 


1,281.25 
800.00 
1,000.00 


1,900.00 
2,926.25 


450.00 
2,175.00 
230.00 
160.00 
1,625.00 
5,820.67 
40.00 
1,000.00 
3,300.00 


1,500.00 
1,810.00 
1,300.00 
3,720.00 
773.80 
840.00 
1,950.00 
3,080.00 
800.00 


600.00 
4,475.00 

950.00 
1,650.00 


2,231.54 


559.00 
450.00 
3,800.00 
2,560.00 


1,050.00 
1,100.00 
2,900.(0 
100.00 


600.00 

450.00 
1,200.00 

700.00 
1,925  .CO 

700.00 


2,100.00 
1,002.00 
600.00 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
643.67 
834 
360 


160 


160.14 

160 

160 


160 


160 
160. 
17.20 
160 
320 
240 
320 
160 

630.18 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


320 

320 

307.04 

800 

480 

160 

320 

480 

160 


299.56 
779 
300 
469.46 


160 
1,120 
799.04 


320 
480 
160 


160 
160 
320 
157 
480 
160 


145. 
320 
160 


$343.60 
92.75 
582.00 
778.63 
107.56 
3,421.20 
3,911.90 
991.44 


600  00 


1,610.80 
989.90 
1,222.54 


1,955.61 
4,885.34 


537 
2,404 

331 

255 
2,187 
4,400 

171 
1,327 
3.769 


1,401.48 
1,474.22 
1,865.76 
4,876.17 
912.67 
983.85 
1,629.35 
2,463.65 
898.85 


2,132.01 
6,154.72 
1,383.40 
2,322.60 


2,969.32 


652.93 
576.65 
4,722.47 
3,399.09 


1,140.58 
1,830.53 
4,144.78 
155.65 


871.90 

638.25 
1,461.79 

949.60 
2,576  13 

983.25 


2,034.36 
1,863.45 
750.00 


REDEMPTIONS- 


No. 

A  4- 

A  mount 
of 

decrees. 

XT  K 

JN  um  Der 

OI 

acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tion^. 

1 

$600.00 

160 

$662.35 

1 

1,222.54 

160 

1,352.40 

1 

537.53 

160 

579.96 

1 

477.13 

159.70 

516.60 

1 

56.55 

160 

62.25 

1 
1 
1 

1 

674.35 
245.40 
.539.69 
1,153.02 

ieo 

320 
160 
160 

727.68 
270.29 
569.90 
1,280.60 

1 

576.65 

160 

613.20 

1 
1 

789.65 
612.92 

160 
160 

867.74 
714.22 

1 
1 

928.54 
1,300.00 

160 
160 

998.62 
1,427. 8S 
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Townships  and 
Tears. 


FORECLOSURES. 


REDEMPTIONS. 


No, 


Amount 
of 

niorta-ases 


S501.00 
35.00 


550.00 
453.77 
1.701.00 
400.00 


500.00 


1,150.00 
1,775.00 
2,6()2.12 
1,200.00 
600.00 
2,574.71 
3,700.00 
1.275.00 


1,700.00 


75.00 


1,000.00 
1.500.00 
1,000.00 
1.085.00 
2.800.00 


60.00 
800.00 
1,7.50.00 
600.00 


2,800.00 
1.400.00 
2,950.00 


163.38 
550  00 
300  00 
600.00 
600.00 
2.548.38 


700.00 
3,150.00 
105.00 


250.00 


142.75 


150.00 
800.00 


1.300.00 
2,800.00 
1,000.00 
2.618.00 


3,485.00 
500.000 


Number 
of 
acres. 


160 

80 


320 
120 

398.44 

80 


160 


166.75 
720 
1,002.72 
240 
160 
400 
360 
120 


160 

'ieo 


160 

1(50 

157.97 

320 

480 


160 
160 
480 
160 


640 

320.24 

640.48 


160 
160 
160 
320 
160 
960 


Amount 
of 

decrees. 


160 
640 
160.00 


80 


30.75 


120.75 
130 


320 
320 
160 
640 


640 
162.75 


$675  60 
94.30 


7e7.50 
591.00 
2,146.04 
527.12 


1,025.00 


1,114.53 
2,431.78 
3,610.74 
1,608.50 
792.30 
2.885.77 
4;.527  59 
2.129.96 


1,941.52 


128.35 


1,3.52.85 
1,965.. 55 
1,300.50 
947.60 
3.431.09 


108.60 
1,162.72 
2,353.70 

788.45 


3,241.46 
l,r79.37 
4,344  62 


245  56 
908.63 
466.04 
855.85 
789.38 
2.792.48 


871.37 
4,230.06 
82.50 


328.43 

■286".io 


286.46 
982.20 


1.412.90 
3.403.55 
624.38 
2,967.61 


3,035.86 
662.75 


No. 

Amount 

of 
decrees. 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemp- 
tions 

1 

$1,025.50 

166.75 

$1,1  28. OC 

3 

1,631.78 

560 

1,796.85 

1 

1,608.50 

320 

1,754.10 

.... 

1,941.50 

160 

2,135.15 

1 

326.00 

101.56 

358.60 

2 

""l'.279.25 

"■326"' 

'"'"i*364!96 

1 

115.54 

160 

244.16 

1 

1,290.31 

160 

1,393.13 

2 

871.37 
3,328.70 

160 
480 

950.48 
4.492! 70 

1 

328.43 

80 

354.13 

1 

560.00 
265.65 

160 
240 

616.05 
284.35 

1 

1,519.90 

160 

1.636.43 
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TABLE  X.— Continued. 


Townships  and 
Years. 

FOHECLOST^HES. 

REDEMPTIONS. 

No. 

1 
1 

Amount 
of 

mortgages 

Number 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of 

decrees. 

No. 

Am(»unt 
of 

decrees. 

Numl)er 
of 
acres. 

Amount 
of  redemj)- 
tions. 

Huntsville— 
1879   

$1,50.00 
800.00 

40 
160 

$194. 16 
928.00 

1883   

1884   

1 

$928.00 

160 

$992.24 

1885   

1 
1 
1 
1 

482.37 
995.87 
9,8.58.15 
1,300.00 
955.00 

160 
240 
1,080 
160 
160 

482.37 
1.097.59 
.5,058.50 
1.606.35 
1,8.53.39 

1886   

1887   

1 

1,097.59 

120 

1,307.84 

1888   

1S91  

1892   

1 

703.11 

160 

766.15 

Northland  — 
1887   

1 

653.75 

160 

616  72 

1892   

1 

105.42 

J  60 

106.. 54 

Landsvilie— 
1890   

1 

1 
1 
1 

125.00 

30.00 
1.483.13 
150.00 

160 

.11 

65 
2  40 

229.62 

77.00 
1,900,50 
206.55 

T.  151,  R.  50— 
1880   

1887   

1890   

1891  

1 

206.95 

2.40 

218.10 

Grrand  rorks — 
1880   

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

100.00 
376.65 
776  60 
3,551.00 

850.00 
275.00 
6.50.00 

40 
120 
320 
174 

322 
160 
240 

172.92 
300.00 
1,100.47 
4.050.00 

1,080.36 
507.20 
878.65 

1882   

1883   

1 

300.00 

120 

330.00 

1888 

Higdem— 
1884   

1886   

1888  

TABLE  XI. 

Mortgage  forclosures  and  redemptions  on  lands,  other  than  town  lots, 
in  Polk  County,  Minnesota,  from  the  organization  of  the  county  to 
October  1,  1892,  by  years. 


Years. 


1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

18f<8  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

Totals 


No. 


8 

42 
81 
130 
129 
129 
78 
73 
155 
245 
74 


,158 


Foreclosures. 


Redemptions. 


Amount 
of  mort- 
gages. 


$11,480.00 
7,033.45 
910.00 
9,301.65 
24,905  75 
26,379.67 
58,511.95 
58,525.02 
61,708.60 
.52,180.31 
40,082.72 
99,851.45 
138,482.10 
38,998.25 


Number 
of  acres. 


1,820.43 
960.11 
320 

1.875.21 

7,556  66 
12,502.66 
21,976.78 
21,308.12 
21.958.16 
13,3:^8.35 

1,775.47 
27,065.84 
39,934.71 
11,355.53 


$629,320.92  I  193,688.03 


Amount 
of  decrees. 


$6,414.09 
8,424.64 
1,137.00 
14,756.21 
30,606.45 
35.069  54 
77,415.44 
81,627  96 
73,884  23 
65,767.14 
47,2.55.80 
12,5,931.61 
168,777.58 
53,989.81 


$791,868.83 


No. 


Ill 


Amount 
)f  decrees. 


$2,967.00 
1,137.53 
8,843.98 
9,060.00 

15,754.45 
4,841.52 
7,829.21 
5,(86.58 
3,413.27 
2,681.91 
8,822.31 

10,804.72 


$81,242.48 


Number 
of  acres. 


326.75 

320 
1.853.31 
2,367.70 
3,658.56 
1,867.98 
2,514. {^8 

800 
1,117.22 

800 
2,000.04 
3,181.15 

20,807.. 59 


Amount 
)f  redemp- 
tions. 


$3,263.15 
1.242.31 
9,452.96 
10.461  80 
17,228.68 
5,260.03 
8,788.89 
5,557.05 
3,729  17 
2.889.07 
10.431.77 
11,753.53 

$87,558.41 
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TABLE  XII. 

Eatios  of  the  acres  and  values  of  land,  other  than  town  lots,  in  Polk 
county,  Minn.,  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation,  to  those  sold  by  mortgage 
foreclosure,  from  the  organization  of  the  county  to  October  1,  1892. 


Years. 

COMPARISON  BY  ACR'S. 

Acres  of 
assessed 
land. 

Acres  of 
land  sold 
by  fore- 
closure. 

1879  

83,662 
207,253 
368.254 
368,.552 
494,208 

548.545 
611,959 
663,746 
718,061 
772,454 

891,784 
983,386 
1,053,276 

1,820.43 
960.11 
320 
1,875.21 
7,556.66 

12,502.66 
21,976.78 
21.308.12 
21,958.16 
13,338.35 

11,775.47 
27,065.84 
39,934.71 
11,355.53 

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885   

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892   

Totals  

193.688.03 

45.95 
215.86 
1,150.79 
196.54 

65.40 

43.86 
27.86 
31.15 
32.71 
57.91 

65.59 
37.43 
26.37 
92.75 

40.09 


COMPARISON 

BY  VALUES. 

Ratio  of  as- 
sessed val- 
ues to  am't 
of  sales. 

Value  of 
assessed 
lands. 

Amount  of 
foreclosure 
sales. 

$265,443 

$6,414.09 

41.35 

1,0.53,314 

8,424.64 

125.02 

1,613.803 

1,137.10 

1,421.11 

1.8-0,744 

14,756.21 

127.45 

2,485,495 

30,606.45 

81.21 

2,359,835 

35.069.54 

67.29 

2.5.54,022 

77,415.44 

32.99 

2,576,72? 

81,627.96 

31.58 

2,779,724 

73.884.23 

37.62 

3,617,092 

65,767.14 

55.17 

.S,977,081 

47,2.^5.80 

84.16 

4,055,845 

125.931  61 

32.20 

4.249,018 

168,777.58 

25.17 

53,989:81 

78.73 

 1  $791,868.83 

42.26 
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Totals. 

Number 
of  acres. 

28.C.52.19 

2,804.24 
3.918.13 
7,074.17 
9,639.49 
8,250.11 
6.680 
3,942.87 
960 

i  iiii! 

1 

1 

6 

^  S^i  CO  05      C^l  r-l 

1 

Numbei' 
of  acres. 

.           lO    •  • 

•  inoocc   •  • 

•  ^?c?c  ■  • 

1,121.52 

320 
480 
480 
800 
798 
320 

CO        ;  : 

11  i  Mi 

OO         (MCOCOO»n(M    \  '• 

8      :  : 

i 

Number 
of  acres. 

.c 
•if 

J.120.52 

1,720 
796.33 
479.29 
209.50 
320 

4,771.14 

920 
1,037 
2,416.04 
2,218 
1,616.65 
1,240 
1.222.49 

160 

1  iiji>2iii 

6 

t-  ^  in  CO  c^i  i^j 

i  ^c-.^^^inc«^ 

i 

Number 
of  acres. 

961.26 
1.260 
1.240.27 

200 

320 

7,407.97 

640 
592.90 
486.62 
1,080 
306.66 

:  s 
\ 

c 

«5  CO  00  <ri  •  ci 

o           ^  ro  i.- !ri   1  j 

i 

H 

•  coot 

•  -rt        ro  rc  — 

1" 

1 

nmmm 

g  iliisMi 

:  '. 

d 

^      W  <M  1-1 

1 

Number 
of  acres. 

Is 

iliiili 

1  : 

IS  : 

j!  ? 
1  ; 

: 

'.  g 

6 

1  ^ 

•  C>>  1—  -H  C^! 

i 

Number 
of  acres. 

:igsiii 

3.401-.80 

160 

280 

800 

640 
1.4.50.. 55 
1.760 

480 

5,570.. 55 
160 

c 

»n  in  >n 'i**  i-i(M 

^>    j  m      'cj*  c 

Townships  and  Ranges. 

111 

:  :  6  :  '•  '■ 

Total  range  

Range  44-- 

Tilden   149 

Lake  Pleasant   150 

Red  Lake  Falls   151 

Black  River   152 

Norden   154 

Range  45— 

Liberty   147 

Onstad  148 

Kertsonviue             ...  149 

Gentilly   150 

Louisville   151 

Bray   153 
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to 
oo 
oc 

Number 
of  acres. 

30.75 

S  : 

m  : 

o  • 

■o  . 

1 

21.308.12 

iNO. 

^  : 

[il.  „i 

^  i 

i 

1885. 

Si                    •  • 

rQ  S  1 

a  o      1        •  ; 

5^    1      :  .: 
Zo          :  : 

1 

8  : 

CO  • 

•  1  o  • 
.  oo 

N 

f 

No. 

1  

^  : 

•  1  <M  ■ 

1  •: 

1  o 
1  S 

1884. 

Number  ) 
of  acres. 

\^  : 

8  : 

ro  • 

:  8  • 

CO  • 

1  OJ 

12,502.06 

No. 

•   j  CO 

ct  • 

1 

l« 

1883.  I 

Number 
of  acres. 

8  :  : 

:  S 

a  :  • 

CO     •  ; 

CO 

7,556.66 

No. 

OJ 

1882. 

N  umber 
of  acres. 

g  : 

§ 

1,875.21 

No. 

il 

h 

CO 

.  1881. 

Number 
of  acres. 

CO 

No. 

il 

1880. 

Number 
of  acres. 

'o  • 

40.11 

960.11 

No. 

1- 

h 

'-n 
t~ 

oo 

Number 
of  acres. 

: 

lo    •  • 
.  Tjl   .  . 

:  ^ 

1,820.43' 

No. 

il  i 

h 

Townships  and  Ranges. 

0O5C 

If 

:  '.'z 

"  2  i 
0  >>t 

3  - 

i»f 

c 

Sullivan   152 

Northland   153 

-* 

:  a 
•  t 

^  I 

a 
e 

e  g 
? 

HO 

; 

•  c 

3. 

ICO-d 

^  . 

3  ©  fl 
■3  bet 

5e= 

Total  range  

l»oll<  county  
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TABLE  XIY. 

The  mortgage  foreclosures  in  Polk  county,  Minnesota,  in  the  year  1891, 
giving  for  each  farm  sold  under  foreclosure  all  facts  relating  thereto  as 
shown  by  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds. 


■■M  S 

6  o 


Deed  Records. 


From 
whom  pur 
chased. 


Rosebud— 
lIHomest'd 


Chester— 
2W.  D  

3  H  

4  Pre-empt 


Hill  River- 
|W.  D.. 


Sletten— 
6iW.  D. 
7;H  


Lambert— 
8  Pre-empt 

W.  D  

H  

Pre-empt, 

H  

H  

H   .. 

H  

Pre-empt. 

H  

W.  D  


T.  151,  R,  41- 


Pre  empt. 
Pre-empt, 
Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt. 


Badger— 
23,  Pre-empt, 


H 

H  

H  

H  

H  

Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

Pre-empt, 
W.  D  .. 
Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt, 


Poplar  River. 


Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

W.  D   

Pre-empt. 


W.  D  

H  

Pre-empt, 
Pre-empt, 

H   .. 

H  

W.  D  


Consid 
eration. 


Date  of 
purchase, 


June  20, 


Mortgage  Record.s. 


Date  of 
mortgage. 


Date  of 

fore- 
closure. 


June  20,  '89  Sept.    7,  '91 


$500.00  Aug.  14, '89  Jan.  22,  '89' Oct.     5, '91 

 jJuly  31,  '88  Oct.    22,  '88  June  15,  '91 

140.78  .July    7,  '90  July    7.  '90  April  20,  '91 


1,000.00  Dec.  15,  '85 


eOC.OOpct.  24, 
 Dec.  10, 


202.25  Sept. 
l,400.00,Feb. 

 |Dec. 

201.30  Jan. 
June 
July 
June 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
uct. 


200.00 


•1,500.00 


201.56 
202.00 
200.00 
202.00 


200  00 


Aug.  14,  '89  Aug.  14,  '89 
April  26,  '90  April  26.  '90 
Sept.  4.  '88  Sept.  4, '88 
June  16,  '90  June  16,  '90 


200.00 
2,700,00 

200.00 
2,500.00 

100.00 

200.00 


200.00 
500.00 
.500.00 
200.00 


3,000.00 


200  00 
195.86 


1.500.00 


Jan.  14,  '86  July  24, '91  45.00 


Ara'ont 

of 
mort- 
gage 


.00 


500.00 
250.00 
1,400.00 


Nov. 
Aug. 


Sept.  5, 
Sept.  11. 
Nov.  29, 
Jan.  9, 
'86  June  1, 
'87  Oct.  21, 
'87  June  7, 
'88  Oct.  27, 
'82  Sept.  1, 
'88  Oct.  22, 
'89  Nov.  9, 


'89  July  11, 

I 

'89  July  13, 
'89  April  18, 
'89  April  25, 
'90, Mar.  31, 
'86  June  1, 
'87  May  4, 
July  21, 
May  16, 
Aug.  31, 
May  16, 
May  11, 


'87 


April  30, 
.Ian.  17, 
Aug.  25, 
Jan.  11, 
June  6, 
Jan.  23, 
Dec.  1, 
Aug.  30, 
.July  20, 
Nov.  1, 
May  3, 
Dec.  21, 


June  29,  '87 
Apr.  16,  '90 
lune  7, '89 
Jan.   24,  '89 


Nov.  17, 

Feb,  9,  '87 

Jan.  1.5,  '85 

May  31,  '84 

June  30,  '86 

June  29, '87 

Oct.  28.  '89 


April  30, 
Jan.  19, 
Sept.  3, 
•Jan.  15. 
June  20. 
Aug.  9, 
June  1, 
May  1„ 
July  20. 
May  1, 
May  9, 
Dec.  21, 


July  1, 

Mar.  2, 

July  2, 

Oct.  26, 


Sept.  7.  '91 
July  25,  '91 
April  11,91 
April  25.  '91 


April  22,  '91 
June  8,' 91 
July  11,  '91 
Nov.  11,  '91 
July  11,  '91 
May  16,  '91 
Sept.  13,  '91 
'89  May  16,  '91 
86  July  24,  '91 
'89,  May  16, '91 
'89  Dec.  14,  '91 
'85  June  29,  '91 


'87  Aug.  22,  '91 
'89  Mar.  31,  '91 
'89lApr.  17,  '91 
'89  Apr.  25,  '91 


Mar.  22, 
Nov.  18. 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  4, 
June  30, 
June  29, 
Dec.  10. 


June  29  '91 
Apr.  18,  '91 
Apr.  25,  '91 
May  30,  '91 
May  30,  '91 
June  20,  '91 
Sept.    5.  '91 


600.00 
400.00 


1,000.00 
900.00 
250.00 
120.00 
600.00 
.501.00 
52.50 
400.00 
300.(0 
400.00 
650.00 


300.00 
250.00 
500.00 
400.00 


220.00 
500.00 
250.00 
300.00 
400.00 
800.00 

90.00 
700.00 

37.. 50 
750.00 
250.00 
400.00 


400  00 
600.00 
185.00 
800.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
900.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 
500.00 
350.00 
.50.00 


No.  of 

acres 


160 


160 
160 

431.90 


160 


160 
162.61 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


160 
160 
160 
160 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
80 
160 


160 
160 
320 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


Amo'nt 

of 
decrees. 


$977.77 


662.55 
359.53 
136.28 


61.95 


697.58 
514.15 


1,212.65 
128.22 
290.25 
184.20 
907.80 
725.70 
78.35 
539.44 
429.00 
.539.14 
135.. 50 


395.05 
355.27 
655.65 
60.00 


379.83 
637  78 
379.83 
429.73 
519.53 
1,049.02 
104.95 
866.11 
70.70 
945  73 
356.20 
567.63 


574.16 
792.75 
251.51) 
137.20 
2,549.60 
1,218.75 
141.00 
185.75 
97.29 
652  83 
548  23 
60.44 
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4)  . 

•2  Z 

o  0 
o 

6  o 


Deed  Records. 


From 
whom  pur- 
chased. 


Emardville. 


H  

H  

Pre-empt, 

H   

H  

H  

H  

Pre-empt. 

H  

Pre-empt. 


Grove  Park 


63 


Pre-empt. 

H  

H  

Pre-empt, 
j  W.  D.  .. 
I  Pre-ept. 

H  

W.  I)  


Woodside- 
64  H  


Terre  Bonne. 


H 

H  .   

Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

H  

H.  .   

H  

W.  D   

W.  D  

Pre-empt. 
H  


Gervais— 


H  

Pre-empt. 

H  

Pre-empt. 
B  


River  Falls— 
81|Pre-empt. 
82  Pre-empt. 

831 H  


Rockshury— 
84i  Pre-empt. 
85|W.  D  

North-- 

861 W.  D  

87l  tV.  D   


Garfleld- 

88  W.  D 

89  H  

90  w.  n. 
Pre-empt. 


92  Pre-empt. 

Godfrey— 

93  Pre-empt. 

94  H  

9.5  H  

96  H  

97  Pre-empt. 

98  Pre-empt. 

99  W.  D  


Consid- 
eration 


200.00 


200.00 
■i98"9^ 


201.85 


186.65 
600.00 
202  24 

i'.oso'oo 


201.95 
1,200.00 


June 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Aug, 
Aug. 

  May 

  Nov. 

1,000.00  June 
7.50. CO  Jan. 
200.00  Nov. 
  Nov. 


Date 
of 

purchase. 


Mar.  5, 
Jan.  7. 
Dec,  27, 
Dec.  3, 
June  10, 
June  10, 
Nov.  1, 
Oct.  10. 
Jan.  29, 
July  31, 


Sept.  17,  '89 
Sept.  10, '86 
June  13, '87 
Jan.  19, '82 
Mar.  29,  'H6 
Aug.  17,  '89 
'.^ec.  19,  '88 
Sept.  15. '81 


[ar.  13,  '89 


187.40 


200.00 


200.00 
187.86 


200.00 
1.449.75 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 


400.00 


100.00 
100.00 
200.00 


200.00 


MoRrcAGE  Records. 


Date 
of 

mortgage. 


Mar.  5, 

Feb.  26, 

Dec.  2?, 

Feb.  26, 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.  5, 


Oct.  11.  '82 
Mar.  18,  '89 
July  31, '82 


Sept.  25, '89 
Dec.  4,  "88 
July  12,  '87 
Oct.  15,  '89 
Aug.  16,  '8ii 


Date  of 

fore- 
closure. 


May 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
July 
Feb. 
Mar. 


9,  '91 

21,  'i-l 
9,  '91 

22.  '91 
11, '91 
11,  '91 
11.  '91 

6,  "91 

7,  '91 
14.  '91 


May  9.  '91 
Aug.  11.  '91 
May  11.  '91 
Apr.  18,  '91 
Aug.    8,  '91 


Dec.  20.  '88  Mar.  9.  '91 
July  16,  '87  July  21),  '91 


May   31,  '89 


June 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Tune 
;5'Dec. 
Nov. 
'83  Dec. 


Mar.  .5.  '89 
Nov.  20,  '85 
July  19,  '88 
Dec.  19,  '82 
June  30,  'c6 


Dec.  30,  '84 
Aug.  10,  '83 
Dec.   16,  '87 


May 
May 


30,  '84 
24,  '88 


July  25,  '83 
May  20,  '89 


Dec.  12,  '82 
July  18, '87 
Oct".  24,  '89 
Aug.  23,  '87 
Sept.  21,  '82 


Jan. 

Jan. 
Nov 
Nov 
200.00  Oct. 
200.00  , rune 


25,  '83 

28.  '83 
5.  '89 
1,  '87 

29.  '87 
1.  '"6 


Mar.  .5,  '89 
Nov.  20,  '85 
June  29,  '89 
Dec.  19,  '82 
June  30.  '86 


Sept. 


'91 


Mar.  21. 
Jan.  19, 
Sept.  25, 
Aug.  17, 
Apr.  17, 
May  2. 
May  9, 
Nov.  14, 
May  13, 
June  9, 
Jan.  3, 


May  9.  '91 

Nov.  11,  '91 

June  13.  '91 

July  13,  '91 

June  20.  '91 


Amt.  of 
mort 

gage 


250.00 
400  00 
300.00 
400.00 
541.50 
541.  ,50 
403.26 
350.00 
300.00 
300.00 


650.00 
691.35 
,501.00 
900  00 
1,500.00 


.575,00 
800.00 


600.00 


5.50.00 
600  00 
.575.00 

1.300.00 
440.00 
340  00 
800.00 

1,000.00 
600  00 
500.00 
600.00 


250.00 
250.00 
300.00 
3.50.00 
250.00 


Dec.  30, '84lFeb.  3, '91|  500.00 
Aug.  10.  '83  Oct.  26,  '91  300.00 
Mar.  21,  '88  June  15,  '91 1  350.00 


Oct. 
Oct. 


4,  '87  Feb. 
27,  '86  Jan. 


16, 


Nov.  17,  '81 
June  11, '89 


April  15,  '87 
July  27,  '87 
Nov.  17. '87 
Aug.  23,  '87 
June   5,  '87 


Sept.  3,  '86 
June  24,  '86 
April  23,  '85 
Nov.  1.  '87 
Oct.  29,  87 
June    1.  '86 


100.00  Dec.  14,  '>i:i!Oct.  1. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


25,  '\)\ 
12.  '91 


July  24,  '91 
April  7, '91 
Sept.  .5,  '91 
Dec.  27,  '91 
April  25,  '91 


Aug.  22.  '91 
Oct.  5.  '91 
Aug.  1,  '91 
June  20,  '91 
Jan.  5,  '91 
Sept.  5,  '91 
April  28,  '91 


150.00 
140  41 


300.00 
600.00 


80.00 
1.700.00 
500.00 
3.50.00 
750.00 


800.00 
500.00 
175.00 
400.00 
400.00 
300.00 
600.00 


No.  of 
acres. 


156.33 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

159.16 


160 
80 
160 

160.52 
80  I 
160  f 
160 
160 


125.51 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


Amo'nt 

of 
decrees 


160 
160 
120 


156.33 

160 

160 

160 

160 


150.29 
160 


149.50 


320 
160 
120 
160 


160 
117 
120 
160 
160 
160 
160 
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O  i» 
O 

1° 


Deed  Records. 


From 
whom  pur- 
chased. 


Tilden- 


W.  D  

H  

H  

H  

Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

Pre-empt. 

H  

W.  D  

Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt. 

H  

W.  D  

H  

Pre-empt 


Consid- 
eration 


$400.00 


200.00 
900.00 
100.00 


1,950.00 
200.00 
120.00 
200.00 


Lake  r*leasant 

W.  D  

W.  D  

Pre-empt 

H  

Pre-empt 
Q.C,  D.... 

H  

W.  D  

W.  D  .. 
Q.O.D..., 

H  

W.  D 
W.  D 


316 
]17 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


129]  W.  D 

RedLakeFalls 
130 
131 
132 
133 


VV.  D. 

W.  D  

Pre-empt 

W.  D  

J  Pre-emp 

H  

H  

Pre-empt 

H  

H  


Black  River. 


Liberty. 
1541 H  

155  W.  D.  ... 

156  R.  R.  D... 
157lR.  R.  D.... 


Vol.  11-28 


150.00 
'262!i6 


Date 
of 

purcliase. 


Oct.  26, 
June  21, 
July  30, 
Sept.  10, 
May  12, 
Aug.  20, 
June  20, 


13, 


2,400 
1,200 
188 

"m 

100 


575, 
1,200 
800 


3,000, 
1,248. 
4,000, 


400.00 
1,300.00 

200.00 
3,200.00 

187.68 

240.00 


200.00 


Jan 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov 
Jan, 
June  26 
May  21 
Apr.  7. 
Sept.  5 


Nov.  28, 
Sept.  23, 


Dec. 
.June 
June 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
May 
Nov. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Dec. 


Mar.  25, '81 
June  12.  '83 
July  27,  '78 
July  18,  '90 
Aug.26,'79  ( 
Dec.  23, '79  j 
Apr.  23.  '87 
Apr,  23,  '87 
June  14, '83 
Apr.  8,  '82 
Oct.    28,  '76 


Mortgage  Records. 


Date 
of 

mortgage. 


Jan. 

July 

Feb. 

Nov. 

May 

Aug. 

July 

Tuly 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Apr. 

Sept. 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

June 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

June 


'87 


'87 


Date  of 

fore- 
closure. 


May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
July 
July 
May 
July 
Nov. 
June 


89  Dec. 


11,  '91 
9,  '91 

22,  '91 

23,  '91 
13,  '91 
17,  '91 

7,  '91 

19,  '91 
4w  '91 

13,  '91 
21,  '91 
16, '91 
6.  '91 

20,  '91 
29,  '91 

21,  '91 


28,  '87 
6,  '83 

20,  '88 

12,  '86 

24, 
9,  '87 

26,  '86 
6.  '89 

18,  '86 

27,  '87 
14,  '86 

1,  '87 
18,  '87 
17, ' 


Feb.  10, 

Apr.  6, 

Mar.  10, 

July  18, 

Dec.  18. 

May  2i, 

Apr.  25, 

June  14, 

Nov.  26, 

Aug.  9, 


May  13, 
June  20, 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  19, 
June  11, 
July  24, 
Aug.  16, 
Jan.  6, 
June  1.3, 
Aug.  29, 


Apr.  25, 
June  20, 
Apr.  6, 


Apr. 
Aug. 
Aug:. 
Dec. 

May 

May 
July 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 


28,  '91 
3L  '91 
31. '91 
21,  '91 

23.  '91 

23,  '91 

24,  '91 
16,  '91 
18,  '91 
31,  '91 


Mar.  2, 
Apr.  18, 
Apr.  18, 
Mar.  7, 
July  24, 
July  24, 


Aug.  8, 

Nov.  18, 

May  4, 

Apr.  15, 

Mar.  9, 

Nov.  11. 

Mar.  9, 


Nov.  11,  '91 


Apr.  21,  '91 

June  20,  .91 

Nov.  18,  91 

Apr.  21,  '91 


Amt.  of 
mort- 
gage. 


$300.00 
330.00 
500.00 
600  00 
225,00 
.550.00 
200.00 
880.00 
600.00 
700.00 
59.80 
600.00 
350.00 
750.00 
600.00 

.550.00 


1,800.00 
450.00 
800.00 
700.00 
500.00 
75.00 
501.00 
80.00 
400.00 
700.00 
120.00 

1,000  00 
500.00 
750.00 


800.00 
600.00 
1,350.00 
1,500.00 

120.00 

150.00 
67.50 

225.00 
1,300.00 
2,000.00 


250.00 
250.00 
600.00 
350.00 
202.50 
75.00 


700.00 
67.50 
500.00 
400.00 
400.00 
200.00 
700.00 


30.00 


800.00 
350.00 
500.00 
400.00 


No.  of 
acres. 


157.04 
160 
160 
139 
160 
160 
80 
160 
160 
160 
120 
160 


160 
160 


160 
160 
149.80 
160.20 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
148 


80 

80 
160 
160 

321.65 

160 
160 
160 
140 
195 


160 


160 
160 
320 
160 


161  21 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

321.28 


160 


160 
160 
160 
159.50 


Amo  'nt 
of 

decrees 


$.391  17 
447.30 
678.15 
817.45 
430.25 
736.63 
309.76 

L115.25 
751.26 
914.65 
108.1)4 
806.00 
500.91 
955.45 
968  93 
713.20 


1,100.00 
687.71 
1,021.74 
963.59 
1,197.10 
91.10 
716.97 
98.02 
523  34 
923  36 
93.60 
1,217.46 
550.00 
905.50 


1,138  25 
835.75 
1.454.00 
1,851.00 

164.05 

203.75 
86.25 
453.46 
1.729.79 

:2.769  00 


371.53 
181.36 
717.97 
515.08 
225.30 
133.05 


14  65 
50.42 

645.10 
02.27 
98.49 

290.99 
1,264  55 


72.43 


1.044.53 
660.81 
692.10 
597.35 


R 
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o 

CO 


Deed  Records. 


Frorii 
whom  pur- 
chased. 


Onstad. 
158  H  

159  Pre-empt. 

160  W.  D 

$200.00 
545.00 

1,000  00 
151.40 

161  WD    .  ,. 

162  Pre-empt. 
363  H  

164  II  

165  Pre-empt 

166  W.  D  

"'"26o!66 

1,400.00 

Kertsonville. 


167 
168 
169 
170 


Pre-empt 
W.  D  ..  .. 
Pre-empt 
Pre-empt 


Gentilly. 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


W.  D  ... 

Pre-empt 
Pre-empt 

W.  D  

Pre-empt 
Pre-empt 

H  

W.  D   

Pre-empt, 

H  

W.  D  

H  


Louisville. 


183 
J  84 
185 
186 


Pre-empt, 
Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

W.  D  


Polk  Centre, 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 


Pre-empt. 

W.  D  

W.  D   

Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt. 


Bray. 

1921   

193  

1941  Pre-empt. 

Numedal— 

1951 W.  D  

1961 H  


Consid- 
eration 


200.00 
1,500.00 
200.00 
200.00 


1,120.00 
200.00 
200.00 

1,000.00 
200.00 
186.00 


Date 
of 

purchase. 


Mortgage  Records. 


Date 
of 

mortgage. 


Jan.  23, '85  July 
Mar.  4,  '84  Mar. 
Aug,    8.  '89  Dec. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
July 
Feb. 


Oct.  18,  '8 

Dec.  19,  '89 

Nov.  16, '86 

Oct.  20,  '88 

Apr.  2,  '83 

.Jan.  5,  '83 


2'>,  'S6 
4,  '84 

15,  '88 
24,  '86 
19,  '89 

16,  '86 
4, '88 

17,  '86 
10,  '88 


Date  of 

fore- 
closure. 


Apr.  17, 

Apr.  6, 

Nov.  '28, 

Nov.  18, 

Nov.  4, 

May  13. 

July  31, 

Aug.  10, 

Jan.  3, 


July  7,  '82 
July  8, '85 
Oct.  13,  '82 
Mar.    9,  '83 


1,200.00 
200.00 


1,920.00 


207.17 
199.50 
2.750.00 


100.00 
700.00 
700.00 
200.00 
200.00 


ileis— 
197iPre-empt. 

198  H  

199  W.  D  


Russia— 


200 
201 


202 


R.  R.  D... 
J  W  D.  .., 
1  R.  R.  D, 
J  W.  D.... 
1  W.  D.... 


Fairfax- 


203 
204 
205 
.206 


R.R.D.... 
R.  R.  D.... 
Pre-empt. 
R.  R.  D . . . . 


200.09 


3.000.00 


Oct.  19. 

Jan.  6, 

Jan.  21, 

May  7, 

Dec.  9, 

Dec.  28, 

Dec.  18, 

Mar.  30, 

Dec.  12. 

May  5, 

Nov.  6, 

June  21, 


July  7.  '82 

Dec.  12,  '82 

Oct.  13,  '82 

Apr.  18,  '88 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

May 

Dec. 


12,  '89 
4,  '86 

I. 5,  "85 

2,  '85 

4,  '83 
4, 
6,  '89 

II,  '84 
18,  '86 

5,  '89 

3,  '87 
17,  '85 


Apr.  26,  '83  Apr.  26,  '83 

Oct.  21, '81  Oct.  21. '81 

Feb.  15,  '87  Apr.  5,  '87 

Apr.  23,  '83  Oct.  27,  '87 


Apr.  7,  '88  May  20, 
Dec.  22,  '87  Dec.  29,  '87 
June  23,  '»8  June  29,  '88 
June  5,  '82  Apr.  28, '87 
Dec.   19,  '83  Dec.    10,  '87 


186.00 
1,250!60 


1,445.59 
1,175.00 
1,120.00 
620.00 
1,100.00 


1,360.00 
960.00 
200.00 

1,740.00 


Nov.    8,  '83 


Dec.  8, 
May  31, 


April  24,  '82 
July  1,  '84 
Sept.    2,  '87 


June  19,  '86 
Jan.  14,  '88 
July  6,  '86 
Oct.  17,  '89 
Dec.   27, '87 


Dec.  1,  '86 
Dec.  3,  '85 
Jan.  19,  '81 
Oct.  31,  '85. 


Nov.    5,  '83 


Mar.  1, 
May  31, 


Nov.  1.5,  '87 
Nov.  6,  '89 
Dec.  11,  '80 


Jan.    2,  '86 
June22,'86 

Dec.26,'87 


Dec.  30,  '86  April  21,  '91 

Jan.  15,  '86  July  28,  '91 

Nov.  16, '86  Oct.    30, '91 

Nov.  2. '85  June  23,  '91 


Nov.  28,  '91 

July  20, '91 

May  13, '91 

Apr.  18, '91 


Dec.  2,  '91 
Jan.  10,  '91 
May  16, 
July  24, '91 
June  20.  '91 
Dec.  30,  '91 
Aug.  8,  '91 
Mar.  2,  '91 
May  23,  '91 
June  20,  '91 
July  13, '91 
July  13, '!/l 


Feb.  14,  '91 
July  6,  '91 
Feb.  21,  '91 
July  24,  '91 


Apr.  18, '91 
May  7,  '91 
July  6,  '91 
Aug.  22, '91 
Mar.  16,  '91 


June  20,  '91 


May  16,  '91 
Dec.  14,  '91 


Amt  of 
mort- 
gage 


$450.00 
300.00 
600.00 
aOO.OO 
60.00 
400.00, 
600.001 
.550.00 
501.00 


300.00  160 

450.00  160 

400.00  160 

1,000.00  160 


1,0.  0  00 
900.00 

1,000.00 
82.50 

1,000.00 
800.00 
120.00 
900.00 
120.00 

1,000.00 

1.200.00 
900.00 


450.00 
450.00 
135.00 
105.00 


250.00 
300.00 
800.00 
600  00 
450.00 


400.00 
200.00 
450.00 


Nov.  4,  '91  70.00 
April  18,  '91  500.00 
July    6,  '91  400.00 


May 
May 


2,  '91 
2,  '91 


Nov.  10,  '91 


1,800.00 
550.00 

557.00 


1,350.00 
1.005.06 
500  00 
1.700.00 


No.  of 

acres 


160 
160 
160 
160 
120 
160 
160 
160 
158 


160 

160 

160 

160 

160.. 33 

160 

160 

160 

310.15 
160 
162.50 
160 


160 
174.25 
160 


Amo'nt 
of 

decrees 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


160 
40 
160.33 


800.00  160 
400. 00 j  160 


153.73 

320 
160 

160 


160 
160 
160 

200 


2,185.00 
729.09 


1,354.45 
1,297.33 
410.00 
2.291.00 
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O  w 
O 

do 


Deed  Records. 


Crookston— 
207|  Pre-empt 

208  H  

2091 W,  D  


Lowell— 
217|W.  D.... 
218  W.  D  ... 
2191 W.  D.... 


Fanny— 
220|H  .... 
221  W.  D. 
2221 W.  D. 


Wyandotte- 
223/ H  


Euclid- 

2241 W.  D  

225  Pre-empt. 
2261  Pre-empt. 

Atisus  — 

2271 W.  D   

228|  Pre-empt. 

Brislet— 

229  Pre-empt. 

Vineland— 

230  W.  D  


$200.00 

"m'M 


2,500.00 


Date 
of 

purchase. 


Jan.  12. 
Nov.  20, '80 
.Tune  12,  '91 


Mar.  18,  '86 
May  28,  '89 
Sept.  21,  '83 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Mar. 
Jan. 


Mortgage  Records. 


Date 
of 

mortgage. 


Jan.  12,  '86 
Oct.  4,  '89 
Jan.    2,  '90 


Mar.  23, 
May  2, 
Sept.  22, 


'87  Mar.  1,  '86 
'84  April  19,  '89 


24,  '84 
5,  '85 


1,500. 00 1  June  6, 
1,475.00  Oct.  14, 
1,000.00  Dec.  29,  '86 


Sept.  15,  '84 
Feb.  13.  '84 
Nov.  17.  '81 


750.00 
1,100.00 


Rome— 
231  K.  R.  D... 

Nesbit— 
2321 R.  R.  D... 
2331  Pre-empt, 

Farley— 
234 
235 
236 


237 
238 


Pre-empt. 
R.  R.  D... 
H   

1  W.  D.... 
Pre-empt. 


T.  148,  R.  49- 

239  H  


Bygland 
240  H.... 


Huntsville— 
241  H  


SuUivan- 


242 
243 
244 
245 


W.  D  

Pre-empt. 
Pre-empt. 
Q.C.D.... 


1,200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


1,200.00 
382.00 


400.00 


900.00 


400.00 


3,627.52 
382.00 


400.00 
2,560.00 


600.00 
1,425.00 
400.00 


2,800.00 
382.00 
400.00 

1,500.00 


Dec.  20,  '88 


Feb.  15, 
Sept.  2, 
Sept.  2, 


Feb.  27, 
Oct.  6, 


Nov.  26,  '86 
Nov.  24,  '84 
Dec.   18,  '85 


June  16, 
Feb.  10, 


Sept.  22, 
Mar.  25, 
Mar.  27, 
July  23, 
Apr.  18, 
Nov.  4, 


Jan.  16, '84 
Jan.  15,  '80 
Dec.  12, 


Nov. 
May 


17,  '84 
20,  '90 


Date  of 

fore- 
closure. 


Aug.  26,  '91 
Mar.  31,  '91 
Sept.  15,  '9J 


May  30,  '91 
May  9,  '91 
June  20,  '91 


June  20,  '91 
May  23,  '91 


June  16,  '91 
Nov.    9,  '91 


Oct.  1,  '88  Jan.  5.  '91 
Oct.  14,  '87  Mar.  7,  '91 
Dec.   24,  '86  April  14,  '91 


^ept.  17,  '84 
Dec.  4,  '86 
Dec.    9,  '89 


Feb.  18. 


Apr.  1, 
Feb.  1, 
Sept.  1, 


Feb.  18, 
July  6, 


Tan.  1, 
Jan.  20, 
Oct.  28, 


July  8, 
Feb.  16, 


84 


'85 


'82 


Mar.  28, 

Mar.  28, 

Mar.  31, 

Feb.  13, 


Jan.  16, 
Dec.  6. 
Mar.  24, 

J  Apr.l4, 

Nov.  1, 

Jan.  16, 

Mar.  31, 

Feb.  10, 


'83 


Tuly  24,  '91 
April  14,  '91 
Nov.    4,  '91 


Mar.    9,  '91 


 '91 

May  11, 91 
Oct.   27.  '91 


Mar.  30.  '91 
Nov.  28,  '91 


Nov.  28, '91 
May  2,  '91 
Nov.  25, '91 


Jan.  5,  '91 
Oct.    17,  '91 


Sept.  5,  '91 
July  28,  '91 
June  20,  '91 

Apr.   13, '91 

Apr.    7,  '9] 

Feb.    7,  '91 

I 

June  15,  '91 
May  29,  '91 


Dec.  11,  '89 

Mar.  28.  '83 

June  15, '89 

Nov.  1,  '88 


Mar.  16. 91 
June  20, '91 
Apr.  27, '91 
Dec.     9,  '91 


Anit.  of 
mort- 
gage 


$600.00 
180.00 
434.60 


650.00 
400.00 
500.00 


600.00 
1.000.00 


90.70 
750.00 


400.00 
1,000.00 
1,900.00 


60.00 
1,900.00 
120.10 


60.00 


800.00 
431.54 
1,000.00 


2,100.00 
800.00 


700.00 
85.00 
400.00 


2,000.00 
800.00 


1.000.00 
540.00 
90.00 

798.38 

120.00 

105.00 

150.00 

955.00 


735.00 
450.00 
1,900.00 
400.00 


No.  of 
acres. 


160 
120 
90 


160 
160 


160 
160 


160 
200 


Amo'nt 

of 
decre cs 


159.70 
160 
310.48 


160 
160 
160 


160 
160 
160 


320 
160 

160 

80 

80 


320 
160 


160 
320 
160 


160 


20.75 
160 


160 
160 
160 
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CHAPTEB  II. 


LAND  VALUES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  subject  of  the  burden  of  debt  upon  the  land  owners  of 
Minnesota  has  been  considered  in  some  of  its  phases  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  this  report.  The  facts  there  presented  will, 
however,  be  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinions  of  the  actual  values  of  the  farms  and 
other  acre  property  of  the  State,  in  the  years  1881  and  1891. 
Several  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  those 
mortgage  foreclosure  statistics  arise  thus  at  the  outset.  What 
is  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  in  Minnesota  and  its  several 
counties?  What  changes,  if  any,  have  taken  place  in  the  actual 
and  relative  values  of  those  lands  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  how 
do  they  correspond  with  the  relative  changes  in  the  mortgage 
foreclosures  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages?  To  answer 
these  questions  there  is  need  of  some  authoritative  information 
on  the  subject. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  general  value  of  lands  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State  is  of  importance  and  worth,  not  only 
in  connection  with  this  subject  of  mortgage  foreclosures,  but 
also  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  levy  of  taxes,  the  true  value 
of  the  lands  and  property  of  its  citizens  being  everywhere  the 
ideal  basis  for  apportioning  those  taxes.  For  the  adjustment 
of  those  taxes  there  is  ever  found  a  recurring  difficulty  of  es- 
tablishing the  true  value  of  those  lands.  To  obtain  that  value  is  a 
difficult  task.  Practically,  the  decision  in  the  premises  now 
rests  and  always  will  rest  with  local  officers.  Those  men  have 
as  their  duty  to  make  the  assessment  which  is  to  determine 
each  individual's  taxes.  Those  men  are  not  only  subject  to  er- 
rors of  judgment,  but  are  moved  more  or  less  by  personal  and 
public  incejatives  for  obscuring  or  modifying  true  valuation,  in 
accordance  with  certain  established  customs,  or  for  various  rea- 
sons which  they  deem  good  and  sufficient. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  made  by  assessors  relating  to  land 
values,  the  public  possesses  the  decennial  estimates  of  the 
United  States  census  department.  Those  estimates  are  based 
upon  the  opinions  or  estimates  of  men  who  have  been  selected 
because  they  were  supposed  to  know  the  approximate  value  of 
the  lands  in  their  respective  localities.  In  other  words,  the 
census  statistics  of  land  values,  as  those  of  the  local  assessors, 
are  based  upon  personal  opinion  concerning  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Doubtless,  on  the  whole,  those  opinions  do  not 
widely  vary  from  the  actual  facts,  but  of  this  there  is  no  con- 
firmation save  in  the  opinion  of  another  set  of  men. 
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The  opinion  of  the  assessors  is  often  called  into  question  and 
boards  of  equalization  frequently  have  a  difficult  task  before 
them  in  adjusting  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  several  com- 
munities of  the  commonwealth.  For  the  special  purpose  of 
obtaining  official,  exact  and  final  data  relating  to  the  subject, 
some  states  have,  from  the  records  of  land  sales,  compiled 
statistics  of  land  values  within  their  borders.  These  compila- 
tions are  based  upon  the  records  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  hona  fide  real  estate  sales  in  those  states.  Such  a  compila- 
tion is  herewith  presented  for  the  state  of  Minnesota.  It 
includes  a  summary  of  actual  sales  of  lands,  other  than  town 
and  city  lots,  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  the  years  1881  and 
1891,  corresponding  thus  with  the  years  selected  for  the  accom- 
panying statistics  of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  redemptions. 
It  includes  deeds  made  as  the  result  of  proceedings  for  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  conveyances  of  land  to  railroad 
companies  for  right  of  way.  It  further  includes  all  deeds  given 
by  the  railway  companies,  and  all  transactions  of  a  nature  to 
develop  market  prices  of  the  lands  transferred  from  one  person 
or  corporation  to  another.  The  figures  given  in  the  records 
of  the  transfers  here  tabulated  cover,  not  only  the  value  of  the 
lands,  but  also  that  of  the  buildings,  fences  and  other  improve- 
ments upon  the  same.  The  values  here  considered  are  the 
ones  fixed  or  established  by  contract  between  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  the  lands  conveyed  in  the  given  years. 

In  compiling  the  facts  to  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
tables  of  land  values,  much  discrimination  has  had  to  be  used. 
The  public  records  show  many  deeds  given  for  a  nominal  con- 
sideration. Some  of  these  are  gifts  or  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  titles,  and  are  for  one  dollar  or  some  like  nom- 
inal sum.  Then  there  are  the  deeds  given  in  the  case  of  lands 
sold  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  and  for  kindred  purposes, 
pre-emption,  homestead  and  timber  culture  deeds  from  the 
United  States  government.  As  a  rule  these  deeds  show  upon 
their  face  their  character  and  give  rise  to  no  practical  difficulty 
in  their  treatment.  Near  cities  and  within  their  corporate 
limits  deeds  are,  however,  sometimes  given  where  the  actual 
value  is  not  stated.  The  actual  consideration  is  misstated  for 
speculative  real  estate  purposes  or  otherwise.  The  number 
and  amount  of  these  deeds,  giving  a  consideration  above  the 
true  one,  is  doubtless  about  equal  to  that  of  transactions  of  the 
opposite  nature.  The  error  of  the  one  kind  will  probably  bal- 
ance the  other,  and  the  figures  secured  approximately  corre- 
spond t©  the  actual  value  of  the  property  conveyed  in  the 
given  years.  In  compiling  the  tables  all  deeds  showing,  upon 
their  face,  that  the  consideration  stated  within  is  not  the  real 
value  of  the  land  conveyed,  are  excluded  from  the  compilation. 
Only  those  are  tabulated  which,  upon  their  face  or  upon  per- 
sonal inquiry,  appear  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  actual 
selling  value  of  the  lands  conveyed. 
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As  showing  the  difference  between  the  instruments  recorded 
on  the  books  of  the  several  registers  of  deeds  for  the  State 
and  those  tabulated  for  this  report,  the  following  exhibit  is 
offered  for  a  single  county,  that  of  Martin.  That  county,  in 
1891,  had  the  following  instruments  entered  upon  record  in  the 
office  of  the  register  of  deeds:  605  deeds,  557  mortgages,  289 
satisfactions,  78  certificates  of  land  and  248  assignments  of 
certificates,  or  a,  total  of  1,777.  Of  the  foregoing  the  Bureau 
tabulated  for  this  report  seven  mortgage  foreclosures  on  acre 
property  and  two  on  city  lots  and  blocks,  and  464  land  trans- 
fers, or  a  total  of  473.  In  Martin  county,  in  1891,  as  in  many 
other  counties,  there  were  many  deeds  executed  and  delivered 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  contracts  made  from  five  to 
ten  years  previous.  The  deeds  were  not  tabulated  for  those 
lands  since  they  exhibited  the  value  of  lands  in  the  years  in 
which  the  contracts  were  drawn  and  not  in  the  year  in  which 
the  deeds  were  conveyed. 

An  examination  has  been  made  of  the  public  records  of  land 
transfers  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  transcripts  made 
of  the  same.  The  theory  on  which  this  investigation  and 
similar  ones  in  other  states  has  been  made  is  that  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  sold  in  any  county  in  any  year  is  fairly 
representative  of  all  the  corresponding  land  in  that  county. 
Wherever  the  facts  included  in  the  tabulation  are  limited,  as 
in  the  smaller  and  sparsely  settled  counties,  the  averages 
secured  by  this  method  are,  however,  liable  to  great  possible 
error.  Some  of  the  cases  of  such  error  will  be  pointed  out, 
and  the  careful  student  of  the  tables  will  find  many  others. 
But  while  in  these  small  or  sparsely  settled  counties  the  aver- 
ages given  by  this  report  are  subject  to  error  and  should  be 
used  with  great  care,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  State  as  a 
whole  or  any  large  group  of  counties.  There  the  facts 
covered  by  the  figures  or  summaries  are  broad  enough  to  fully 
apply  the  law  or  principle  of  averages,  and  the  theory  is, 
without  doubt,  justified  by  the  result.  The  groups  for  which 
the  summaries  are  given  in  the  tables  and  the  larger  counties 
cover  a  field  broad  enough  to  ensure  that  all  transient  or  local 
variations  balance  one  another.  Data  are  thus  secured  for 
determining  the  land  values  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  of  its 
various  sections  in  the  years  of  inquiry.  Facts  are  also 
secured  for  accurately  measuring  the  material  progress  or 
adversity  of  the  land  owners  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  small  and 
sparsely  settled  counties  will  furnish  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  averages  of  land  values  obtained  by 
the  methods  of  this  investigation.  The  most  marked  of  such 
exceptions  in  Minnesota  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands  by  rail- 
road companies  or  their  land  agents.  These  railroad  lands 
were  originally  received  by  the  companies  in  the  form  of  land 
grant  subsidies  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  roads.  These 
lands  are  sold  under  many  diverse  conditions.    In  some  cases 
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they  are  sold  to  individual  settlers  and  the  consideration  men- 
tioned in  the  deeds.  In  all  such  deeds  the  consideration  stated 
is  without  doubt  a  fair  index  of  the  selling  price  of  such  lands, 
but  the  railway  lands  are  frequently  sold  in  large  blocks  to 
colonization  companies.  At  such  times  they  are  frequently 
conveyed  at  a  sum  below  what  may  be  called  their  fair  market 
value.  It  is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  these  sales 
from  the  other  conveyances  of  the  railway  lands,  and  no  effort 
is  made  so  to  do.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the 
fact  and  note  made  of  its  effect  upon  the  average  price  of  lands 
sold  in  any  county  or  year.  These  sales  of  large  tracts  of 
railway  lands  were  quite  numerous  in  some  counties  in  1881, 
and  in  a  few  counties,  to  some  extent,  in  1891.  Martin  county, 
in  1881,  shows  the  effect  of  such  sales  upon  its  averages. 

Another  fact  about  the  railway  lands  sold  in  some  counties 
in  1891  should  be  mentioned.  Those  counties  had  seen  the 
greater  portion  of  their  railroad  lands  sold  several  years  ago. 
The  balance  of  those  lands  within  their  borders  was,  as  a  rule, 
of  such  inferior  quality  that  it  found  no  purchaser  at  the 
prices  which  prevailed.  The  adverse  agricultural  conditions 
which  prevailed  made  no  market  or  demand  for  this  lower 
grade  of  railway  land.  The  improvement  in  those  conditions 
in  some  of  those  counties  during  the  past  few  years  has  ad- 
vanced the  value  of  all  cultivated  lands  and  created  a  market 
demand  for  the  hitherto  unsold  poor  railway  lands.  But  the 
sale  of  those  lands  at  extremely  low  prices  and  in  considerable 
quantities  reduces  the  averages  of  all  land  sales.  As  a  result 
many  counties  in  Minnesota  may  be  found  which,  by  reason  of 
the  sale  of  its  railway  lands,  present  the  following  land  para 
dox.  The  advancing  land  values  of  those  counties  aid  in  de- 
pressing or  lessening  the  average  value  of  all  lands  sold  within 
their  borders  in  the  year  1891. 

Owing  to  the  foregoing,  and  a  further  fact  to  be  mentioned 
later,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  tabulate  all  sales  of  railway 
lands  by  themselves  as  well  as  to  include  them  with  the  other 
transfers  in  the  State.  Attention  is  specially  called  to  a  few 
of  the  counties  in  which  these  sales  of  railway  lands  have 
markedly  affected  the  average  price  of  all  lands  sold. 

In  Becker  county,  in  1881,  the  cultivated  lands  sold  at  an 
average  of  |6.68,  in  1891,  for  |8.60,  or  an  advance  of  about 
thirty  per  cent.  The  sale  of  large  amounts  of  railway  lands 
at  a  low  price  in  the  latter  year  reduced  the  average  for  all 
lands  from  |6  23,  in  1881,  to  $5.71,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent. 
Illustrations  of  the  same  general  character  may  be  found  in 
the  counties  of  Crow  Wing,  Itasca,  Otter  Tail,  Wadena  and 
some  others.  A  few  counties  have  their  averages  thus  lowered 
by  the  sale  of  the  railway  lands  within  their  borders,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent.  A  study  of  the  various  tables  will  disclose 
all  of  these  counties.  A  further  fact  about  the  railway  lands 
of  the  State  requires  mention. 
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Those  lands  are  usually  sold  on  contracts  requiring  six  or 
more  payments  and  the  deeds  are  made  out  and  delivered  upon 
the  completion  of  the  last  payment.  The  consideration  named 
in  the  deeds  is  sometimes  only  the  amount  of  the  last  payment, 
and  hence  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  price  or  value  of  the 
land.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  throw  out  from  the 
tabulation  all  these  sales,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them, 
in  a  few  counties,  have  been  improperly  included,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  the  low  average  value  herein  exhibited.  Only  spe- 
cial inquiries  can  demonstrate  the  correctness  or  error  of  this 
conjecture.  Such  errors,  if  they  do  exist,  affect  the  totals  for 
some  few  counties,  but  for  the  whole  State  are  balanced  by 
others  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  hence  do  not  change  the 
■averages  for  that,  or  for  the  larger  groups  herewith  presented. 

A  few  counties,  from  special  causes,  show  a  large  advance  in 
the  average  land  value  due  to  some  special  cause.  Thus,  Carl- 
ton will  be  found  to  have  for  its  average  of  land  sales,  in  1891,  a 
value  of  f23.28.  This  is  about  five  times  the  reported  assessed 
value  for  the  county  in  that  year.  The  high  average  given  is 
caused  by  the  transfer,  some  by  deed  and  some  by  mortgage 
foreclosure,  of  quite  a  tract  of  land  along  the  St.  Louis  river. 
The  land  thiis  conveyed  was  valuable  by  reason  of  the  water 
power  privilege  which  was  conveyed  by  the  title  to  the  lands 
thus  sold.  The  average  of  the  lands  sold  in  Carlton  county  by 
private  sale  in  1891,  apart  from  this  special  land  along  the 
river,  was  only  117.26  per  acre,  or  only  74  per  cent,  of  the 
fig:ures  given  in  the  tables.  In  the  same  way  the  sale  of  some 
tracts  of  railway  lands  near  Brainerd,  in  1881,  somewhat  ab- 
normally raised  the  average  selling  price  of  lands  in  Crow 
Wing  county  for  that  year. 

The  special  facts  and  exceptional  cases  above  presented  ex- 
hibit the  limitations  of  this  tabulation  of  Minnesota  land  values 
as  a  test  of  the  actual  values  of  the  lands  in  the  State  and  in 
its  several  counties.  To  form,  from  the  data  presented,  an  in- 
telligent opinion  of  the  values  of  the  lands  of  any  particular 
county,  account  must  be  taken  of  all  the  facts  herewith  exhib- 
ited, the  number  of  acres  and  values  of  the  various  classes  of 
land  tabulated  for  any  given  year.  In  a  county,  with  a  great 
amount  of  comparatively  unimproved  lands,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  value  of  railway  lands  than  in  an  old  and 
well  settled  county.  A  possible  error  in  the  actual  considera- 
tion for  which  those  lands  were  conveyed  would  lead  to  an  ap- 
preciable error  in  the  averages  calculated  therefrom.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  with  the  older  settled  counties,  at  least  to 
any  great  extent.  In  the  latter  case  the  average  of  all  lands 
sold  would  be  a  close  approximate  estimate  to  the  actual  aver- 
age worth  of  the  real  estate  in  those  counties.  In  the  counties 
more  recently  settled  it  would  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
average,  owing  to  the  possible  error  above  mentioned. 

The  tables  of  the  report  are  not,  therefore,  presented  in  the 
expectation  or  belief  that  they  will  answer  off-hand  or  at  once 
all  possible  questions  relating  to  the  worth  of  lands  in  all  the 
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counties.  They  are  offered  merely  as  a  collection  of  facts  ap- 
proximately correct  in  certain  lines  for  the  use  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  economic  condition  and  progress  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  Used  with  judgment,  these  facts  will 
be  found,  for  the  average  county,  as  well  as  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  a  more  authentic  index  of  the  actual  and  the  average 
values  of  the  land,  other  than  town  lots,  than  any  man's  esti- 
mate or  any  consensus  of  opinion. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
tables  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  mortgage 
foreclosures.  The  first  two  tables  present  an  exhibit  of  all  the 
acre  property  sold  in  the  years  1881  and  1891,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lands  conveyed  by  mortgage  foreclosures.  Those 
tables,  therefore,  include  the  railway  lands  and  all  other  lands 
sold  in  the  given  years  by  private  sale.  These  tables  give,  for 
each  year  mentioned,  the  number  of  sales  made,  the  number  of 
acres  transferred,  and  the  consideration  for  the  same.  From 
the  figures  thus  presented  are  calculated  the  av  erage  price  per 
acre  and  the  average  size  of  tract  conveyed  which  are  also 
given  in  the  above  mentioned  tables.  Table  III  gives  the  same 
general  class  of  facts  for  the  transfers  of  railroad  lands  \n  the 
two  years  mentioned.  Table  IV  does  the  same  for  the  private 
sales,  other  than  the  sales  of  railway  lands.  Table  V  presents 
the  averages  for  all  classes  of  land  transfers  in  the  two  years, 
and  also  includes,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  average  value  of 
all  the  corresponding  lands  as  it  was  listed  by  the  assessors 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  In  all  of  these  tables,  in  addition  to 
the  figures  given  for  the  State  and  for  each  county,  there  are 
presented  summaries  by  groups.  The  groups  are  the  same  as 
those  made  use  of  in  the  chapter  on  mortgage  foreclosures. 
(For  explanation  of  groups,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  see  page  369,  and  for 
groups  "A,"  "B,"  "C"  and  "D,"  see  page  358.  Group  "E"  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  first  table  on  page  371,  and  group 
"F"  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  second  table  on  the  same 
page.)  In  connection  with  tables  I,  II  and  V  are  given  the  sum 
totals  of  all  land  transfers,  including  mortgage  foreclosures  in 
the  given  years.  These  totals  are  not  given  by  counties  but 
only  by  groups  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

In  tables  VI  and  VII  the  general  facts  concerning  the  trans- 
fers tabulated  in  the  preceding  tables  are  subjected  to  an 
analysis  showing  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  paid,  and 
the  largest  and  smallest  number  of  acres  sold.  The  maximum 
price  paid  for  land  in  Minnesota,  in  1881,  was  |3,750  for  one 
acre  in  the  county  of  Olmsted.  This  was  for  an  acre  with  the 
buildings  of  a  small  factory  thereon.  The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  tract  of  five  or  more  acres  was,  for  that  year,  $2,000  per 
acre  for  five  acres  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in  Hennepin 
county.  The  highest  paid  ten  years  later  for  similar  tract  was 
for  9.22  acres  in  the  same  city  and  at  the  price  of  |5,423  per 
acre.  The  highest  price  paid  in  that  year  for  a  single  acre  was 
$10,000  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  in  Ramsey  county.    The  lowest 
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price  paid  per  acre  for  any  tract  of  land  in  1881  was  15  cents 
an  acre  for  723.88  acres  in  the  county  of  Pope.  The  lowest 
price  paid  for  land  in  1891  was  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  for  a 
tract  of  160  acres  in  Marshall  county.  The  largest  tract  sold 
in  the  latter  year  was  one  of  15,301.28  acres  in  Cass  county. 
This  was  sold  for  |4. 96  an  acre.  This  was  a  tract  of  timber 
land  sold  by  a  large  owner  to  a  land  and  lumber  syndicate.  The 
largest  tract  sold  in  the  year  1881  was  one  of  30,091.74  acres  in 
the  county  of  Polk  at  the  average  price  of  |2.00  an  acre.  This 
was  some  railroad  land,  and  was  one  of  the  many  large  tracts 
of  such  land  conveyed  by  deed  in  that  year. 

For  the  year  1881  the  total  number  of  transfers  tabulated 
for  this  report,  including  private  sales,  sales  of  railroad  lands, 
and  mortgage  foreclosures,  was  13,584.  By  these  transfers 
1,491,903.74  acres  were  conveyed  for  the  consideration  of 
$14,857,697.02.  The  average  tract  of  land  thus  conveyed  was 
109. 84  acres,  and  its  average  price  or  valuation  was  $9. 96  per  acre. 
For  the  year  1891  there  were  tabulated  20,031  transfers  con- 
veying 2,261,623.31  acres  for  a  consideration  of  129,693,880.20. 
The  average  tract  thus  conveyed  included  112.91  acres,  and  was 
sold  at  the  average  price  of  $13.13  an  acre. 

Assuming,  as  is  probably  the  case,  that  the  averages  deduced 
from  the  thousands  of  actual  land  transfers  herein  tabulated 
approximately  correspond  with  the  actual  average  value  of  the 
assessed  lands  of  Minnesota,  the  following  facts  are  to  be 
noted.  The  land  in  Minnesota,  other  than  town  and  city  lots 
and  blocks,  increased  in  value  on  an  average,  from  1881 
to  1891,  from  19.96  to  113.13  per  acre,  or  about  32  per 
cent.  These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  averages- 
obtained  from  the  work  of  the  assessors  of  the  State.  They 
give  an  average,  according  to  the  State  Auditor's  report 
for  1881,  of  17.68,  and  of  only  $7.28  in  1891,  or  a  decrease 
of  over  5  per  cent.  The  results  obtained  by  the  methods  of 
this  report  are  unquestionably  fairly  representative  of  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  acre  property  of  the  State,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  years  investigated. 

In  1881  there  were,  in  the  State,  184,307,789  acres  of  land 
listed  for  purposes  of  taxation.  At  $9.69  an  acre,  these  lands 
would  have  a  value  of  $183,470,658.  This  sum  may  then  be 
said  to  be  the  value  in  that  year  of  all  the  real  estate  of  Min- 
nesota, apart  from  the  lots  and  blocks  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  lands  owned  by  the  government  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  assessors  gave  this- 
same  property  a  value  for  taxable  purposes  of  $141,572,497. 

In  1891  there  were,  in  the  State,  29,342,758  acres  listed  for 
taxation  at  an  assessed  valuation  of  $213,842,048.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  investigation  here  reported  gives  this  land  a 
value  of  $385,268,392.  This  is  an  increase  of  $201,797,734  over 
the  figures  obtained  by  the  same  method  for  the  year  1881. 
The  State,  then,  in  ten  years,  added  to  the  value  of  its  farm 
property,  and  the  other  lands  outside  the  cities,  over  110  per 
cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  that  real  estate  in  the  earlier  year. 
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These  results,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  show,  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  lands  of  Minnesota.  In  1881  the  assessed  value  of  those 
lands  was  77  per  cent,  of  their  actual  value  as  deduced  from 
the  sales  of  the  same.  In  1891  the  assessed  value  of  the  state 
lands  was  only  57  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value.  These  figures 
show  that  the  ratio  of  assessment  for  the  State  has  relatively 
decreased  in  ten  years  nearly  30  per  cent. ,  (this  30  per  cent,  is 
the  percentage  of  the  77,  which  expressed  this  ratio  in  1881.) 
A  careful  examination  of  table  V  will  show  that  some  of  the 
counties  have  not  appreciably  lowered  their  ratio  of  assess- 
ment, and  hence  justly  complain  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion borne  by  them.  Others  have  unduly  reduced  their  assess- 
ments, and  have  thus  been  able  to  escape  their  just  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  state  government. 

The  average  value  of  lands  in  the  counties  devoted  mainly  or 
exclusively  to  agriculture(Group"C")  increased  in  the  ten  years 
from  19. 51  per  acre  to  $13.05.  This  is  an  advance  of  37  per  cent. 
In  chapter  one,  of  this  part,  under  the  mortgage  statistics,  it 
was  found  that  the  mortgage  foreclosures  in  this  same  group  of 
counties  had  decreased  in  the  ten  years  36  per  cent.  In  that 
connection  it  was  said  that  the  figures  indicated  that  ratio  of 
relative  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  The  same  ratio,  or  practically  the  same,  hav- 
ing been  obtained  from  the  record  of  deed  transfers,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  deduction  there  made  from  the 
mortgage  statistics  measures  the  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  group  of  counties  shaded  dark  upon  the  mortgage  map 
of  1881  (see  page  371,  Group  "E")  had  an  average  value,  in  1881, 
of  113.54,  and  in  1891,  of  115.29.  Here  was  an  improvement  of 
thirteen  per  cent.  The  group  of  counties  shaded  dark  on  the 
map  of  1891  (Group  "F,"  page  371)  had  a  value  on  an  average, 
in  1881,  of  15.24,  while  this,  in  1891,  was  only  $5.33,  or  an  ad- 
vance of  two -tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  results  here  secured 
for  the  latter  group  of  counties  in  large  measure  agrees  with 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  heavy  mortgage  foreclosures 
within  their  borders.  For  the  first  group  of  counties  ( Group 
*'E")  it  is  otherwise.  Personal  inquiry  in  southern  Minnesota 
furnishes  the  data  for  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  excep- 
tion. The  lands  for  the  counties  within  the  given  group  did 
not  advance  in  price  for  a  number  of  years  until  1891.  Thd  fig- 
ures of  this  report,  therefore,  record  but  a  small  part  of  the 
advance  in  those  counties  in  the  last  two  years.  The  uniform 
testimony  of  all  classes  bears  witness  to  that  advance.  That  ad- 
vance of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. ,  in  the  year  1892,  is  one 
which  could  have  been  predicted  from  the  mortgage  foreclosure 
record  of  the  preceding  year.  Some  counties,  in  1891,  had 
not  experienced  that  advance  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  con- 
dition of  general  prosperity  shown  in  their  borders  by  the  rec 
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ord  of  mortgage  foreclosures  is  evidence  that  they  will,  in  the 
immediate  future,  if  not  in  the  year  1892,  experience  a  rise  in 
farm  values. 

The  tables  give  summaries  for  groups  of  counties  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  settlement  in  the  year  1881,  (as  explained 
on  page  369. )  In  group  1,  all  of  whose  counties  were  practically 
settled  in  the  year  1881,  the  average  true  value  in  that  year  was 
f  15.82.  The  average  value  in  the  same  group,  ten  years  later, 
was  $20.11,  or  an  advance  of  27  per  cent.  Group  2  showed,  in 
1881,  an  average  land  value  of  $7.68,  and  ten  years  later  of 
^11.11,  or  an  advance  of  nearly  45  per  cent.  In  the  third  group 
the  lands  advanced  from  $6.71  to  $9.67  an  acre,  or  nearly  44 
per  cent.  Group  4,  which  includes  the  counties  less  than  one- 
half  settled  in  1881,  sh(5ws  the  greatest  increase  in  land  values; 
that  increase  was  from  $4.43,  in  the  earlier  year,  to  $10.59  in 
the  later,  or  an  advance  of  137  per  cent.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  advance  is  made  up  of  the  value  of  the  improvements 
added  to  the  new  land  settled  by  their  occupants.  This  in- 
crease is  naturally  greater  in  the  newer  than  the  older  coun- 
ties. 

In  1881  the  assessed  value  of  all  lands  in  the  State  was  77  per 
cent,  of  the  true  value  of  the  same  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing tables.  In  that  year  there  were  43  counties  with  a  corre- 
sponding percentage  between  65  and  85,  and  14  abo  ve  the  high- 
est of  those  percentages  and  23  below  the  lowest.  In  1891  the 
assessed  value  of  the  lands  of  the  State  was  57  per  cent,  of  the 
true  value.  In  that  year  there  were  53  counties  with  a  corre- 
sponding percentage  included  between  65  and  45.  There  were 
18  with  percentages  below  the  lowest  of  those  given  and  nine 
above  the  highest.  The  figures  show  that  there  is  coming  to 
be  a  greater  uniformity  of  assessment  than  existed  ten  years 
ago,  and  fewer  factors  in  the  land  sales  leading  to  exceptions 
in  the  application  of  the  rule  of  averages  to  a  determination  of 
the  actual  land  values.  The  counties  showing  a  percentage, 
very  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  State,  may  have  the 
variation  caused  by  the  sale  of  cheap  lands  of  the  railroads, 
the  foreclosure  of  large  quantities  of  land,  the  sale  of  a  few 
tracts  of  exceptionally  high  priced  land,  as  in  Carlton,  or  the 
ratio  of  assessment  is  radically  faulty.  A  careful  comparison 
of  all  the  accompanying  tables  will,  in  most  cases,  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  variation. 

Note. — It  was  the  intention  of  the  Bureau,  with  the  tables 
herewith  presented  of  the  mortgage  foreclosures  on  acre  or 
farm  property  and  the  land  values  in  the  several  counties,  to 
have  printed  tables  showing  the  same  class  of  facts  about  the 
mortgage  foreclosures  on  city  lots  and  blocks.  The  data  for 
all  such  tables  have  been  secured.  As  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, with  the  present  force  of  the  Bureau,  to  have  prop- 
erly tabulated  those  facts  before  April  1,  1893,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  publish  these  two  parts  relating  to  land  values  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  when  the  report  was  due,  and  include 
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the  statistics  of  the  foreclosures  of  mortgages  on  city  lots  and 
blocks  in  the  succeeding  report.  The  work  on  the  tabulation 
of  these  statistics  has,  however,  progressed  far  enough  to  show 
that  the  number  and  amount  of  foreclosures  on  city  lots  and 
blocks  far  exceeds  that  on  the  acre  property.  The  farmers  of 
Minnesota  are  showing  a  far  greater  ability  of  meeting  the 
burden  of  debt  than  the  owner  of  speculative  city  real  estate. 

The  data  for  this  part  of  this  report  and  the  work  of 
tabulation  has  been  almost  wholly  performed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Valesh  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Evans,  two  of  the  deputies  of  the  Bureau. 
To  them  the  commissioner  herewith  extends  his  thanks  for 
their  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  their  work. 
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TABLE  I. 

The  selling  value  of  lands  in  Minnesota,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
deeds  made  for  land  sold  (other  than  town  lots)  during  the  calendar  year 
of  J881  (not  including  mortgage  foreclosures.) 


Counties. 


The  State. 


Aitkin  (4)  (a).... 

Aiiolca  (2)  

Becker  (3)  

Beltrami  \4)  (a). 
Benton  (2)  


Big  Stone  (4).... 
Blue  Earth  (1). 

Brown  (2)  

Carlton  (4)  a)  . 
Carver  (1)  


Cass  (3)  

Chippewa  (4).. 
Chisapjo  (1)  (a). 

Clay  (3)  

Cook  (4)  (a) . . . . 


Cottonwood  (4)  

Crow  Wing  (4)  (a) 

Dakota  (1)  

Dodge  (1)  

Douglas  (2)  


Faribault  (1). 
Fillmore  (1).  . 
Freeborn  (1)  . 
Goodhue  (1)... 
Grant  (3)  


Hennepin  *  (1), 
Houston  (1)  — 
Hubbard  (4).... 
Tsanta(2)  (a)... 
Itaska  (4i  (a)... 


Jackson  (4)  

Kanabec  (2)  (a)... 
Kandiyohi  (2).... 

Kittson  (4)  

Lac  qui  Parle  (4). 


Lake  (4)  (a).. 
Le  Sueur  (1). 
Lincoln  (4). . . 

Lyon  (4)  

McLeod  (1).. 


Number 
of  sales 
recorded . 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 

Number 
of  acres 
sold. 

Average 
size  of 
tract  sold, 
acres. 

Average 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

12,415 

$13,624,839.93 

1,358,381.20 

109.43 

$10.03 

32 
154 
108 
8 

94 

$17,411.74 
108,105.37 
56.144!41 
18,360.00 
52,702.85 

5,747.68 
15,384  96 
8,709^42 
5,447 
9,885.20 

179.59 
99  90 
80164 
680.93 
105.16 

$3.03 
7  04 
6^44 
3.37 
5.35 

56 
288 
138 

57 
285 

45,174.65 
293  716  54 
118403.69 
123,393.24 
274,489.75 

7,646.04 
20,170  82 
12!921.91 
20,328.51 
13.899.27 

136.54 
70  04 
93"64 

363 
48.77 

5.91 
14  56 
9^17 
6.02 
19.75 

15 
89 
223 
123 
2 

7,2:^7.00 
50.53S  02 
109.*49L45 
225,6.52.58 
200.00 

2.670.76 
6,269.74 

13!234".82 

23,421 
139.13 

178.05 
70  47 
59^35 

190.41 
69.57 

2.71 
8  06 
8 '.35 
9.63 
1.43 

82 
14 
259 
230 
194 

68,429.95 
11,770  00 
405!694'98 
234.100.59 
150,948.47 

9,322  65 
1  763  50 
19!212.15 
16,325.87 
19,825.15 

108.34 
125  96 
74^18 
70.94 
102.15 

7.35 

6  69 
2l!l2 
14.34 

7  61 

227 
384 
280 
339 
47 

233,744.02 
430,327.50 

464,534  80 
43.359.89 

37,777.17 
24,194.74 
<ii,uio.oy 
20,643.89 
8,839.23 

166.42 
63.27 
77  71 
60!89 

188.07 

6,19 
17.77 
11  61 
22  .'51 

4.95 

403 
173 

7 

198 
8 

1,132,521.82 
157,758.93 
4,630  CO 
118.684  62 
:i6.575.00 

20,025.56 
13,609.84 

1.769.23 
13,883.46 

3,737.65 

49.67 
75.19 

252.78 
70.11 

467.21 

56.55 
11.59 
2.62 
8.55 
7.11 

120 
20 

221 
19 

136 

143,071.29 
8,279.00 

137,141.63 
9,724.00 
91.033.27 

27.540.52 
2,812.74 

17,033.30 
2,200 

16,683.91 

229.50 
140.64 
77.07 
115.79 
122.68 

5.19 
2.94 
8.05 
4.42 
5.46 

22 
229 
33 
75 
242 

61,795.02 
200,509.81 
17,906.00 
67,440.50 
218,423,64 

9,931.29 
13,249.40 

3,533.53 
10,074  55 
18,156.13 

451.42 
.57.86 
107.08 
134.32 
75.03 

6.22 
15.13 
5.07 
6.69 
12.03 

*Excepting  land  sales  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Counties. 

Number 
of  sales 
recorded. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Number 
of  acres 
sold. 

Average 

tract  sold 
acres. 

Average 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

121 

$167,802.96 

29,566.43 

244.35 

$5.64 

Marshall  (4>   

13 

11,865  00 

1,627  76 

125.25 

7.10 

Meeker  (2)  

246 

189,763  63 

17, 642., ^=1 

71 . 72 

10.76 

Mills  Lacs  (3)  (a)  

38 

18,509  50 

3,827  78 

100  73 

4.83 

Morrison  (3)  

98 

64,018.36 

10,166  79 

103.74 

6.30 

211 

278,987.66 

20.582.56 

97.55 

13.55 

Murray  (4)   

&5 

187,268  73 

46.112.85 

709  43 

4.11 

Nicollet  (1)   

139 

108,897.55 

9,183.77 

66  07 

11.86 

Nobles  ^ 4)  

106 

126.257.01 

10.201  28 

181.14 

6.58 

55 

93,435.01 

47.009  18 

854.70 

1.98 

271 

358,064.49 

18,388.77 

67  85 

19.47 

Otter  Tail  (3)  

422 

320,188  88 

39,971.69 

94  72 

8.01 

Pine  (4)  (a)  

64 

80  514  10 

19,089.90 

298.28 

4.22 

Pipestone  (4)  

18 

23,351  81 

6.136  30 

340.90 

3.82 

Polk  (4)  

230 

319,128.26 

93,970.73 

408.65 

3.39 

143 

89.409.16 

14,024  48 

98.00 

6.37 

Ramsey  "D"  

175 

379,924.15 

7,645.69 

43.69 

49.82 

Redwood  (3)   

77 

84,270  21 

11,954.12 

1.52.24 

7.04 

Renville  (3)  

186 

120,204  25 

15,075.67 

86.43 

7.29 

Rice  (1)  

351 

330,258.77 

19,744.29 

56.25 

16.67 

Rock  (3)  

86 

110,258.71 

14,514.55 

168.77 

7.59 

St.  Louis  (4)  

413 

372,940  39 

88,397.38 

214  03 

4  22 

Scott  !l)  

153 

233,074.02 

11,667.97 

76.26 

19.98 

Sherburne  (2)  ,  

121 

64,108.70 

10,636.60 

87.91 

6.03 

Sibley  (2)  

234 

201,700.48 

19,137.96 

81.79 

10.54 

Stearns  (2)  

487 

344.468.52 

45,425.78 

93.28 

7.58 

Steele  (1)  

311 

290,-502.77 

18,708.07 

60.15 

15  52 

Stevens  (3)  

75 

104.909.10 

28.668.06 

382  24 

3  66 

Swift  i3)  

114 

98,815.39 

13,328.24 

116.91 

7  31 

Todd  (2)  

162 

80,894.71 

15,110.36 

93.27 

5.35 

40 

42.660.75 

8,187.87 

204  70 

5.21 

207 

315,804  02 

15.863.02 

76.63 

19.91 

73 

46.308.96 

7,156.21 

-  98.03 

6.47 

142 

176,630.49 

12,111.02 

85.29 

14.58 

"Washington  (1)  

205 

212,996.87 

13,055.19 

63.68 

16.31 

Watonwan  (3)  

85 

84,372.28 

9,583.98 

112.75 

8.80 

Wilkin  (3)  

37 

68.934.17 

9,761.48 

263.91 

7.(t6 

Winona  (1)  

239 

247.992.13 

14,794.86 

61.90 

16.77 

Wright  (1)   

401 

241,883.47 

21,738.26 

54  23 

11.12 

Yellow  Medicine  (4)  

66 

45,353.40 

7,097.52 

107.54 

6.39 

101 

698,783.75 

1,982.03 

19.62 

325.55 
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TABLE  1.— Continued. 


SUMMAKIES  BY  GROUPS. 


No.  of 

S}J(l6S 

o  Y\-\ rill  n 

\JL  odlC^o* 

No.  of 
acres 
sold. 

Average 

size  of 
tract  sold, 
acres. 

Average 
price  pai(J 
per  acre. 

All  sales  excepting  fore- 
closures. 

The  State  

12,415 

$13,624,839.93 

1,3.58,381.20 

109.43 

$10.03 

Group  1  

6,192 

$7,200,317.61 

427,846.03 

69  10 

$16  83- 

2,367 

1,639,219.83 

209,866.72 

88.66 

7.'8l 

1,677 

1  600  O^iS  49 

234.916.89 

140  08 

6  81 

li903 

2,106,536.10 

476*123  84 

250.23 

4  42 

276 

1  078  Vo7*Qfi 

9  627.72 

34^88 

111! 94 

12,139 

12,546,132.03 

1,348,912.53 

111.12 

9.30 

Group  "B"  

685 

594.863.67 

99,863.46 

145.78 

5.95 

Group  "C"  

11,454 

11,951,258  36 

1,249,059.07 

113 

9.57 

0,00  i 

4o4,  iilAo 

77.07 

14.58 

Group  "K" 

1,570 

1,508,190.31 

301,499.12 

197.13 

5  00 

1.169 

*1  232  8'i7  OQ 

133  5^2  54 

114.22 

789 

$987,040.23 

89,567  25 

113.52 

$10.91 

146 

82,470.10 

14.286.44 

97.81 

5.77 

130 

124  19 

o.u» 

96 

'^R  fifiS  Ofi 

19  7fl"{  '-to 
X(w,  i  yjo-oyj 

132. 29 

4.0/4 

'>0  Ri'^  1Q 

9.90  00 

102.50 

All  transfers,  including  fore- 

closures. 

The  State  

13,584 

$14,857,697.02 

1.491,903.74 

109.84 

f9.9& 

6,981 

$8,187,3.57.84 

517.413  28 

74.12 

$15.82 

2,513 

1.721,689.93 

224,153.16 

89.20 

7.68 

1,807 

1,683,892.00 

251.062.44 

138.94 

6.71 

1,999 

2,165,204.16 

488,827.14 

244.63 

4.43. 

284 

1.099,553.09 

10,447.7:i 

27.27 

144.76 

13,300 

13,758,143  93 

1,481,456.02 

111.60 

9.27 

691 

599,909  47 

100,319.95 

145.18 

5  98- 

12,609 

13.158,234.46 

1,381,136.07 

109.76 

9.51 

Group  "F"  

4,411 

5,021,482.99 

370.757.83 

84.05 

13.54 

1,630 

1,618,745.11 

308,525.21 

189.65 

5.24 

The  group  of  counties  marked  (1)  are  those.  90  per  cent,  of  whose  present  assessed 
land  was  reported  in  1881  for  taxation.  Group  (2)  includes  those  with  from  66  to  90  per 
cent,  of  land  thus  reported;  group  (3)with  from  50  to  66  per  cent.,  and  group  (4)  with  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

Group  "A"  includes  all  acre  property  in  the  State  excepting  the  speculative  and 
city  acre  property. 

Group  "B"  includes  all  land  found  in  the  timber  and  mineral  counties  marked  in 
table  as  (a.) 

Group  "U"  includes  the  counties  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
is  made  up  of  those  not  in  groups  "B"  and  '"D." 

Group  "D"  includes  city,  manufacturing  and  mining  acre  property. 

Group  "E"  includes  the  counties  exhibiting  a  bad  mortgage  record  in  1881,  and  group* 
"F"  are  those  exhibiting  such  a  record  in  1891. 
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TABLE  II. 

The  selling  value  of  lands  in  Minnesota,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
deeds  made  for  land  sold  (other  than  town  lots  and  mortgage  fore- 
closures) during  the  calendar  year  1891. 


Counties. 


The  State... 

Aitkiu  

Anoka  . . .. 

Becker  .. . 

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone.... 
Blue  Earth.. . 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  ,. . 

Cass  

Chippewa  

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood. . 
Crow  Wing.. . 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant   

*Hennepin . . . 
Houston  ...  . 

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi.. . 

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake  

LeSueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  


Number 
of  sales 
recorded. 


18.526 


37 
125 
114 

12 
142 

108 
424 
221 
118 
14g 

42 
230 
184 
126 

45 

203 
47 
241 

256 
203 

434 
445 
466 
311 
161 

277 
214 

51 
183 

59 

365 
52 

228 
79 

310 

76 
223 
202 
267 
282 


Aggregate 
amou  nt 
of  sales. 


$27,643,568.22 


$58,449.78 
143,153.99 
121,718.86 
25,741.45 
119,327.99 

111,190.18 
577,869.22 
267,358.21 
391,200.78 
284,037.00 

158,333.67 
306..541.81 
145,971.53 
246,726.65 
44,202.48 

290,855.39 
71,638.88 
446,h24.22 
344,612.04 
180,097.71 

604,395.24 
561,810.00 
502.875.45 
432,901.27 
192,241.35 

860,871.70 
193,138.50 

71,020.76 
136.446  04 

76,171.27 

500.004.97 
45.950.99 
322,605.90 
197.193.69 
502,988.33 

115,464.00 
303,864  78 
284,617.86 
411,931.57 
432,939.94 


Number 
of  acres 
sold. 

Average 
si/e  of 
tract  sold, 
acres. 

Average 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

2,061.561.78 

111.29 

$13.41 

ID,  JU  t  .  OO 

10,018.54 
21,047.98 
6,014.14 
13,860.21 

*Dy. to 

80.15 
184.63 
501.17 

97.61 

14.29 
5.78 
4.29 
8.70 

xo.bio.oi 
27,697.36 
19,905.54 
16,437.41 
8,633.78 

1.60.  OO 

65.35 
90.07 
139.30 
58.33 

C   1  K 
O.  J.T 

20.86 
13.43 
23.28 
32.89 

35,313.44 
13,314.77 
21,724  28 
6.076.45 

itiL,  yu 
153.54 
72.36 
172.41 
135.03 

Q  no 
8.68 
10.96 
11.36 
7.29 

20.980.22 
15.618.00 
19,975.16 
15,054.13 

lol  uo 

446.39 
64.80 
78.03 
74.16 

10  O'J 

'  3.41 
28.61 
17.25 
11.96 

38,955.28 
27.498.09 
46.379.90 
19,763.27 
17,491.06 

89.76 
61.79 
99.63 
63.54 
108.64 

15.51 
20.44 
10.84 
21.95 
10.99 

10,297.98 
15,291.07 
15,428.25 
17.6.58.08 
27,439.74 

37.18 
66.77 

302.51 
96.42 

465.08 

83.60 
12.63 
4.60 
7.72 
2.78 

40,873.54 
4.203.12 
26,089.83 
19,147  73 
50,085.27 

119.98 
80.83 
114.43 
242.38 
161.57 

12.27 
10.93 
12.37 
10.30 
10.04 

9,895.98 
12,658.29 
26,984.07 
32,330.79 
19,934.28 

130.21 
56.76 
133  58 
121.09 
70.69 

11  66 
24.01 
10.55 
12.43 

21.72 

'E.xcepting  land  sales  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
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TABLE  11.— Coyitmued 


Counties. 

W  umber 
of  stiles 
recorded. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

Average 

size  of 
tract  sold, 
acres. 

Average 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

494 

$661,375.67 

58,263.13 

117.87 

$11.36 

122 

159,661.52 

27,606  36 

226.28 

5.78 

Mf  eker 

351 

27  392  98 

78  04 

1*1  70 
JO.  <y 

82 

74,676.00 

10,'l03;60 

123*21 

7.39 

376 

309,265.04 

35,049.79 

93.22 

8.22 

516 

696.656.35 

47,136.22 

91  35 

14:78 

245 

401,093.21 

36,811.46 

150.25 

10.90 

Nicollot 

147 

900  4fi9  88 
^Wivj^u-v .  oo 

10 148  18 

69  04 

19  95 

Nob'es  

441 

791,114.36 

68,397.31 

155  ."09 

n'.QL 

195 

151,158.82 

18,856.98 

96.70 

8.01 

256 

414,555.98 

■  18,913.69 

74.66 

21.91 

Otter  Tail  

457 

404,621.94 

46,007.21 

100.67 

8.79 

102 

225.124  11 

'AO  8'^0  U7 

7  31 

246 

673;(83;00 

34,644.31 

140.82 

19^43 

393 

516,496.65 

58,751.14 

149.49 

8.79 

Pope  

250 

228,6-15.82 

24.229.26 

96.92 

9.43 

98 

477,049.00 

1,789.10 

18.45 

266.64 

275 

'Ad.  018  fifi 

123  70 

11  64 

509 

615,198.84 

62,263.79 

122.32 

9188 

Jiice  

225 

380,605.13 

13,548.27 

60.21 

28.00 

250 

744,125.47 

43,249.63 

173.00 

17.20 

553 

2,073.060.13 

87,026.88 

157.37 

23.82 

Sfntt, 

132 

Q  '^01  84 

70  47 

24  32 

105 

96,398.78 

8.899.58 

84.76 

10!83 

Sibley  

258 

353,668.78 

22,390.02 

86.78 

15.80 

731 

818.159.88 

66.302.12 

90.70 

12.34 

Steele    

246 

290,976.08 

15,800  05 

64  23 

19.19 

153 

246,169.41 

80.742.02 

200.92 

8.01 

Swift  

228 

218,087.11 

25,052.87 

109.88 

8.70 

Todd  

409 

314,169.66 

40,024.01 

97.85 

7.85 

79 

91,529  28 

12,291.97 

155.59 

7.45 

237 

399,351.66 

21,166.01 

89.30 

18.87 

112 

83.807.51 

14,610.43 

130.45 

5.07 

163 

286,624.52 

14,154.36 

86.84 

20.25 

151 

258,702.41 

7,967.31 

52.77 

32.47 

195 

348,955.40 

22,909.42 

117.48 

15.23 

Wilkin  

86 

170.775  34 

17,436.73 

203.20 

9.71 

248 

353,832.24 

17,606.35 

V0.70 

20.43 

Wright  

440 

491,780.97 

28.332.61 

64.39 

17.35 

Yellow  Medicine  

240 

328,060.38 

32,964.37 

137.35 

9.95 

City  of  Minneapolis  

19 

149,080.00 

140.48 

7.39 

1,061.22 

*This  includes  quaries. 
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TABLE  II —Continued. 


SUMMARIES  BY  GROUPS. 


GROUPS. 

Nuniher 
of  sales 
recorded. 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

Average 
size  of 
tract  sold, 
acres. 

Average 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

All  sales  excepting 
foreclosures. 

The  State  

18,.526 

$27,643,568.22 

2,061.561.78 

111.29 

$13.41 

Group  2  

Group 4   

6,666 
3,384 
3  4'''2 
4^937 
117 

18,409 
1,003 
17.406 

5  092 
2^368 

$9,693,873.29 
3.539.316.06 

A  QO17  Of) 

8,956,492.17 
626.129.80 

27,017,438.42 
1,417,269.19 

25,600,169.23 
7  20'S  77*1  no 
2,771,050.87 

480.092.12 
306.846.95 

786,957.65 
1,929.58 

2,059,632.20 
180.501.29 

1,879,130.91 
47'?  0'2ft  Qfi 
331,540.30 

72.02 
91.41 
141  95 
157^39 
16.49 

111.88 

179.96 
107.96 
92  70 

i4o!oi 

$20.1? 

11.53 
9  94 

11^38 
324.38 

13.11 

7.85 
13.62 
15  46 

8^36 

Mortgage  Foreclosures. 



$7.18 



1,505 

$2,050,311.98 

200,061 .53 

132.93 

Group  2  

Group  "D"  

256 
239 
293 
631 
86 

$452,216.92 
195,9.19.74 
259,799.82 
466,388.06 
675,947.44 

24,403  64 
29.324.45 
40,197.28 
102,424.89 
3,711.27 

95.32 
122.69 
140.10 
162.32 

43.15 

$18.. 'ie 

6.68 
6.46 
4.52 
182.15 

All  transfers,  including 
foreclosures. 

The  State  

20,031 

$29,693,880.20 

2.261.623.31 

112  91 

$13.13 

Group  1  

Group  2  

Group  4  

Group  "D"  .   

Group  "A". .  

6,922 
3,623 
3,715 
5,568 
203 

19,828 
1,075 

17.753 
5,264 
3.090 

$10,146,090.21 
3.735.275.80 
5,087  556.73 
9,422.880.23 
1,302,077.24 

28,391,802.96 
1.464,985.54 

26  926.817.42 
7,518,322.50 
2,380,123.81 

.504,495.76 
336,171.40 
525,936.76 
889,380.54 
5,638.85 

2,255,984.46 
192,164.67 

2,063,819.79 
491,457.54 
446,596.27 

72.87 
92.79 
141.58 
159.75 
27.78 

113.78 
178.75 
116.26 
93.36 
144.53 

$20.11 
11.11 
9  67 
10.59 

230.65 

12.59 
7.62 
13.05 
15.29 

5.33 

The  group  of  counties  marlced  (1)  are  those,  90  per  cent,  of  whose  present  assessed 
land  WH,s  reported  in  1881  for  taxation.  Group  (2)  includes  those  with  from  66  to  90  per 
cent,  of  land  thus  reported;  group  (3)  with  from  50  to  66  per  cent.,  and  group  (4j  with 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Group  "A"  includes  all  acre  property  in  the  state  excepting  the  speculative  and 
city  acre  property. 

Group  "B"  includes  all  land  found  in  the  timber  and  mineral  counties. 

Group  "C"  includes  the  counties  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
is  made  up  of  those  not  in  groups  ''B"  and  "D." 

Group  *'D"  includes  city,  manufacturing  and  mining  acre  property. 

Group  "E"  includes  the  counties  exhibiting  a  bad  mortgage  record  in  1881,  and  grouy 
"F"  are  those  exhibiting  such  a  record  in  1891.  For  names  of  counties  in  these  groups 
see  table  I. 
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TABLE  III. 


The  selling  value  of  railroad  lands  in  Minnesota,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  deeds  for  lands  sold  during  the  calendar  years  1881  and  1891. 


188L 

1891. 

Counties. 

No. 

of 

Consider- 

Number of 

No. 
of 

Consider- 

Number of 

sales 

ation. 

acres  sold. 

sales 

ation. 

acres  sold. 

792 

$761,476.40 

208,785.01 

1,374 

$1,278,783.80 

264,903.24 

13 

$6,135.76 

3,444.85 

10 

$38,799.78 

14,583.71 

8 

0,432.37 

2,482.04 

5 

842.68 

192.58 

1 

1,200.00 

480 

10 

5,897.44 

7,575.08 

1 

7,686.45 

4,837.16 

15 

2,326.09 

874.75 

2 

.560.00 

80 

Big  Stone  

17 

8,107.24 

1,508.35 

Blue  Earth  

19 

17,171.61 

2,049.45 

16 

7,184.58 

808.67 

5 

2,040.00 

208.70 

38 

23,831.31 

2,628.09 

10 

42,427.50 

6,050.34 

7 

1,469.03 

396.45 

3 

3,110.00 

1,384 

11 

129,633.67 

45,534.55 

19 

9,456.83 

1,674 

« 

21,305  59 

3,359  24 

Clay  

4 

872100 

160 

Orow  Win"" 

8 

8,378.27 

1,299.61 

9 

5,384.77 

635.45 

9 

700.00 

68.25 

8 

36,124.48 

16,194.94 

Dakota  

I 

887.97 

179.55 

35 

21  fi.5fi  in 

2  344.08 

12 

6  554  14 

680  19 

Douglas  

5 

l,'ll3!70 

142!53 

Faribault  

6 

49.100.27 

18,105.70 

20 

8,915.00 

1,780.31 

43 

18,968.61 

2,646.61 

53 

30.852.49 

9,368.33 

3 

1,600.00 

160 

Grant  

3 

2,101.14 

684.38 

13 

7,006.96 

940.86 

Hubbard  

3 

3,560.00 

1,391.79 

11 

17.612.00 

9,300.99 

42 

13,922.32 

3.837.10 

4 

11.081.20 

2,261.79 

11 

19.010.46 

13,765.26 

14 

70,685.22 

18,328.15 

63 

87,081.27 

6,928.30 

120  00 

240 

2 

450  00 

86 

Kandiyohi  

13 

2,632!31 

701.03 

24 

12.226!  90 

1,702.12 

14 

11,986  61 

2,603.58 

3 

1,550.27 

400.63 

31 

27,496.06 

5,515.01 

17 

2,916.22 

446.88 

4 

1,754.28 

239.90 

Lincoln  

1 

525.00 

160 

16 

23,028.75 

2,142.50 

3 

10,416.14 

2.604.72 

1 

744.00 

80 

1VI<'  fiPort 

8 

4,726.00 

760 

1 

260.00 

40 

1 

55,954.50 

16,102.04 

86 

55.779.43 

7,614.21 

22 

13,844.81 

2,781.41 

c:\  J 

24 

6,576.81 

1,306.20 

25 

12,165.41 

2,182.30 

Mille  Lacs  

1 

523.50 

120 

9 

2,520.00 

400 

7 

2.520.00 

1,080 

69 

19,488.36 

4,372.70 

Murray  

22 

61,576.46 

12,794.15 

52 

102,054.22 

9,453.78 

Nicollet  

39 

14,824.20 

1,789.11 

27 

13,504  06 

1,460.67 

Nobles  

35 

1U,414. il 

IJo 

1  aa  Q71  oi 
loD.o<  1  .41 

17  566  74 

Norman  

6 

52,755.53 

41,012.47 

20 

10.281.09 

2,'l99!89 

Olnisied  

6 

4.967.10 

385.65 

2 

649.00 

80 

6 

1,164.58 

389.33 

21 

6,918.96 

2,505.48 

Pine  

5 

28,047.39 

9.642.78 

17 

25.455.00 

2,545.85 

Polk  

9 

33,555.63 

22.343.22 

24 

34,663.83 

8.063.46 

9 

609.71 

159.49 

22 

8,382.42 

1,352.^5 

Redwood  

1 

10,241.34 

2,947.15 

30 

24,657.89 

3,264.41 

Renville  

19 

8,852.69 

1,285  25 

61 

48.063.04 

5,456  23 

15 

200.00 

20  1 

3,881.87 

995.83 

Rock  

8 

9,796.71 

2,036.99  1 

2 

439.00 

54.36 

St.  Louis  

2 

3,860.00 

1.522.05  1 

9 

5.958.71 

1,407.30 

Scott  

15 

3.014.18 

659.55 

3 

1,358.36 

136.48 
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TABLE  111.— Continued. 


Counties. 

1881. 

1891. 

No. 

of 

Consider- 
ation. 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

No. 
of 
sales 

Consider- 
ation. 

XT  1 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

Sherburne 

3 

$472.10 

160 

5 

$1,761.12 

391.36 

Sibley  

28 

13,044.63 

1,973.88 

42 

22,533.92 

3,082.73 

32 

14,458.30 

3.451.88 

64 

21,280.88 

3,458.85 

110 

44,072  07 

5  218  19 

24 

1  160 

2 

•3,000 '.00 

'  560" 

8 

2,358.65 

416.05 

Swift .. 

2 

1,199.88 

232.20 

42 

12,817.90 

2,215 

Todd  

8 

1,636.98 

528.66 

33 

11,355.77 

3,986  ..55 

Traverse  

3 

4,250  00 

1,000 

5 

1,678.28 

399 

Wabasha  

3 

1,050.00 

100 

Wadena  

(5 

2,040.00 

673.33 

15 

10,644.19 

6,670.51 

Waseca  

31 

28,580.00 

2,754.45 

2 

2,400.00 

240 

Watonwan  

5,505.64 

1,001.14 

1 

640.00 

80 

Wilkin   

3 

833.17 

270.71 

4 

524.00 

160 

3 

780.00 

100 

26 

6,704.35 

1,094.61 

11 

6,707.72 

638.92 

Yellow  Medicine  

6 

901.65 

"293.96 

24 

14,694.47 

2,396.10 

Summaries  by  groups. 

Group  1  

Group  2  

Group  S  '.  

Group  4  

383 
186 
58 
165 

$221,218  68 
66,181.91 
101,092.86 
369,982.95 

38,813.86 
16.844.24 
27,652.68 
125,474.23 

182 
318 
324 
550 

$94,051.50 
138,691.25 
306,511.36 
739,529.69 

17,629.30 
24.567.60 
77,728.58 
144.977.76 

For  explanation  of  groups  see  end  of  Table  I. 
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TABLE  IV. 


The  selling  value  of  lands  sold  by  private  sale,  other  than  railroad  lands 
and  city  and  town  lots,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  deeds  made  during 
the  calendar  years  1881  and  1891. 


1881. 

1891. 

Number  of 
sales  re- 
corded. 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

:^  O 
13  cc  O 

Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 

Number  of 
acres  sold. 

11,623 

$12,863,363.53 

1,149,.596.19 

17. 152 

$26,364,784.42 

1,796,658.54 

19 

1  Ad 

107 
8 

79 

$11,275.98 
101,673  00 
54,944  41 
18,360.00 
50,376.56 

2.302.83 
12,902.92 
8.229.42 
5.447 
9,010.45 

27 
120 
104 

11 
140 

$19,650.00 
142,311  31 
115.821.42 
18,055.00 
118,767.99 

2.323.84 
9.825.96 

13,472.90 
1.176.98 

13,780.21 

56 

133 
47 
285 

45.174.65 
276,544.93 
116,363.69 

80,965.74 
274,489.75 

7,646.04 
18.121.37 
12.713.21 
14,278.17 
13,899.27 

91 
408 
183 
111 
148 

103,082.94 
.570,684.64 
243,526.90 
389,821.75 
284,037.00 

12,138.02 
26,888.69 
17.277.45 
16,040  96 
8,633.78 

12 
70 
•223 
123 
2 

4,117.00 
41,081.19 
109,491.45 

225,652.58 
200.00 

1,286.76 
4,595.74 

13,234.82 

23  421 
139  13 

31 
188 
184 
122 

45 

28,700.00 
285,236.22 
145,971.53 
245,854.65 

44,202.48 

5,663.29 
31.954.20 
13,314.77 
21,564.28 

6,076.45 

74 
12 
255 
195 
194 

60,051.68 
11,070  00 
404.807.01 
212,444.49 
150,948.47 

8,024.97 
1,695.25 
*  19,032.60 
13,981.79 
19,825.15 

194 
39 
241 
244 
198 

285,470.62 
35..514.40 
446,824.22 
338,057.90 
178,984.01 

25,966.07 
4,785.28 
15,618 
19.294.97 
14,911.60 

221 
384 
237 
336 
44 

184,643.75 
430.327.50 
230.932  93 
462,934.80 
41,258.75 

19,661.47 
24,194.74 
18,871  95 
20,483.89 
8,154.85 

414 
445 
413 
311 
148 

595,480.24 
.561,810.00 
472.022.96 
432.901  27 
185,234.39 

37,174.97 
27,498.09 
37,011.57 
19,763.27 
16,5.50.20 

403 
173 
4 

156 
8 

1.132,!521.82 
157,7.'i8.93 
1,070.00 
104.762.30 
26,575.00 

20,025.56 
13,609.84 
377  44 
10,046.36 
3,737.65 

277 
214 

40 
179 

48 

860,871.70 
193,138.50 

53.408.76 
125,364.84 

57,160.81 

10,297.98 
15,291.07 
6.127.26 
15,396.29 
13,674.48 

106 
19 

208 
19 

133 

72,386.07 
8,159.00 
134.509.82 
9  724  00 
89!483".00 

9,212.37 
2,572.74 

16,332.27 
2  200  00 

16^283 ;  28 

302 
50 

204 
65 

279 

412.923.70 
45,500.99 
310.379.00 
185  207  08 
475'492".27 

33.945.24 
4:il6.12 
24,387.71 
16,544  15 
44^570 ;  26 

22 
212 
32 
72 
234 

61,795.02 
197,593.59 
17,381.00 
57,024.36 
213,697.64 

9,931.29 
12,8 ')2. 52 
3,373.53 
7.469.83 
17,396.13 

76 
219 
186 
266 
281 

11.5,464.00 
302,110.50 
261,589.11 
411,187.57 
432,679.94 

9.895.98 
12,418.39 
24,841.57 
32.250.79 
19,894.28 

120 
13 

222 
37 
91 

111,848.46 
11,865.00 

183,186.82 
17,986.00 
61,498.36 

13,464.39 
1,627.76 

16.336.31 
3,707.78 
9,086.79 

408 
100 
326 
73 
307 

605.596.24 
145.816.71 
420.547.68 
72,156.00 
289,776.68 

50.648.92 
24,824.95 
25,210.68 
9,703.60 
30,677.09 

211 
43 

100 
71 
49 

278,987.66 
125,692.27 
94.073.35 
69,048.32 
40.679.48 

20,582.56 
33.318.70 
7,394.66 
8,78s. 57 
.5.996.71 

516 
193 
120 
325 
175 

696.656.35 
299,038.99 
188.958.82 
607,743.15 
140,877.73 

47,136.22 
27,357.68 
8.687.51 
50.830.57 
16.657.09 

Counties. 


The  State... 

Aitkin  

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone  — 
Blue  Earth  ... 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass   

Chippewa  — 

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood  .. 
Crow  Wing. . . 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault...  . 

Fillmore  

Freeborn  ..  .. 

Goodhue   

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti   

Itasca   

.Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  . . . 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake  ^. . 

Le  Sueur   

Lincoln   

Lyon  

McLeod  

Martin  

Marshall  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray  , 

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 
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Counties. 


Olmsted  . . 
Otter  Tail 

Pine  

Pipestone 
Polk  


Pope  

Ramsey. 
Redwood 
Renville  . 
Rice  


Rock  

St  Louis  . . 

Scott   

Sherburne 
Sibley  


Stearns 
Steele  .. 
Stevens 
Swift  .. 
Todd  .. 


Traverse  . . 
Wabasha  . . . 

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington . 


Watonwan  ...  — 

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine. 


O  0)  • 

gle  o 
s  cc  o 


City  of  Minneapolis, 

Summaries  by 
Groups. 

Group  1  .0. 

Group  2  

Group  3  

Group  4  


265 
416 
64 
18 
221 

141 

175 
76 
167 
336 


411 

138 
118 
206 

455 
201 
73 
112 
154 

37 
204 

67 
111 

205 

79 
34 
236 
375 
60 

101 


2,181 
1,619 
1,738 


1881. 


Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 


$353,097.39 
319,024.30 
80,514  10 
23.351.81 
285,572.63 

88,799.45 
379,924.15 

74,028.87 
111,351.56 
330,058.77 

100,462.00 
369,0- 0.39 
230.0.59.84 
63,636.60 
188,655.85 

330,010.22 
246,430.70 
101.909.10 
97,615.51 

79,257.73 

38,410.75 
314,754.02 

44,268.96 
148.050.49 
212,996.87 

78,866.64 
68,101.00 
247,112.13 
235,189  12 
44,451.75 

698,783.75 


$6,979,098.93 
1,573,037.92 
1,495,965.63 
1,736,553.15 


Number  of 
acres  sold. 


18.003.12 
39,582  36 
19,089.90 
6,136.30 
71,627.51 

13,864.99 
7.643.69 
9.006.97 
14.790.42 
19,724.29 

12.477.56 
86,875.33 
11,008.42 
10,476.60 
17,164.08 

41,973  90 
13.489.88 
28,108.06 
13,096.04 
14,581.70 

7,187.87 
15,763.02 
6,482.88 
9,356.57 
13,055.19 

8,.582.84 
9.490.77 
14,694.86 
20,643.65 
6.803.56 


.03 


389,032.17 
193,022.48 
207,264.21 
850,649.61 


o  a>  . 
S  w  o 


254 
436 
97 
229 
369 


98 
245 
448 
218 

248 
544 
129 
100 
216 

607 
222 
145 
186 
376 

74 
237 

97 
161 
151 

194 
82 
248 
429 
216 


19 


6,484 
3.066 


4,387 


1891. 


Aggregate 
amount 
of  sales. 


1413.906.98 
397,702.98 
197,076.72 
647,628.00 
481,832.82 

220,263.40 
477,049.00 
371.547.48 
567,135  80 
376,722.46 

743,686.47 
2,067,101.42 
224,856.72 
94,037.66 
331,134.86 

796,879.00 
280,946.08 
243,810.76 
205.269.21 
302,813.89 

89,851.00 
399,3.51.66 

73.163.32 
284,224,52 
258,702.41 

348,315.40 
170,151.34 
353,832,24 
485,073.25 
313,365.91 

149,080.00 


9,.599,821.79 
3,400,624.81 
4.521,245.54 
8,216.962.48 


Number  of 
acres  sold. 


For  explanation  of  groups  see  end  of  Table  I. 
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TABLE  VI. 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  for  land,  other  than  town  lots,  in 
Minnesota,  during  the  calendar  year  of  1881,  with  the  number  of  acres  sold 
at  the  respective  prices. 


Counties. 

cQum  price 
i  per  acre, 
tract  of 
or  more 

JS. 

-  2  t. 
^  my.  i, 

nura  price 
1  per  acre. 

s 

1      fl  3^ 

mum  size 
-act,  acres. 

paid  per 
?  for  max- 
m  tract. 

ist  price 
i  per  acre 
minimum 
of  tract. 

X'S  g  t>  O 

„^  'J^  n 
Ol 

r-  O  rH 

c3  S  p. 

0  S-l 

c«  ft 

.S:^  ^  2 
1.1  c3.^ 

.So 

P-i 

^  

Tlie  State 

$2,000.00 

5 

$.15 

723.88 

30,091 .74 

$2.00 

1 

$3,7.50.00 

Aitkin  

$12. S3 

80 

fl.58 

J20 

1,102 

$1.50 

1 

$800.00 

Anoka  

54.50 

7,34 

1.25 

525 

1,.560 

1.25 

1 

200.00 

Becker 

15.00 

80 

2  44 

41 

480 

2  50 

1 

250.00 

Beltrami 

3  74 

4,574  79 

.62 

160 

4,574.79 

3.74 

40 

2.50 

Benton 

17.50 

20 

.63 

40 

800 

5.00 

3 

66.66 

31.21 

160.21 

1.60 

155.70 

104.70 

9.11 

9.34 

9.64 

87.50 

6 

1.97 

32 

640 

8.00 

1 

20.00 

Brown 

35.00 

5 

1.27 

78  70 

301.45 

12.52 

1 

211 .50 

Oarlton  . 

18.75 

560 

.63 

80 

3,080 

3.24 

7 

30.00 

Carver 

400.00 

5 

3.75 

80 

240.50 

14.55 

1 

1,500.00 

Cass  

12.. 'lO 

80 

1.25 

40 

1,104 

2.50 

4.37 

45.77 

Chippewa  

33  08 

5.29 

3  75 

40 

640 

9.38 

1.50 

33.33 

Chisago  

!)0  00 

5 

1  25 

160 

560 

7  14 

1 

25.00 

Clay- 

75.00 

15 

.80 

31.40 

4,000 

2.95 

1 

100.00 

Cook' 

3.58 

27.90 

.90 

111.23 

111.23 

.90 

27.90 

3.58 

Cottonwood  

21.25 

80 

2.50 

160 

681 .30 

3.47 

1.50 

40.00 

16.28 

28.25 

2  63 

40 

1,040 

7.21 

3.95 

8.10 

Dakota 

48  28 

65.65 

2.08 

60 

320 

21.87 

1 

500  00 

Dodge  . 

.51.28 

97!  50 

2.00 

5 

320 

11.72 

\ 

75^00 

Douglas  

50.00 

6 

1.25 

80 

350.40 

4.99 

1 

10.00 

23.24 

154 

1.87 

80 

8,615.75 

3.43 

1 

75.00 

Fillmore  

38.12 

320 

1  75 

40 

364 

17.36 

1 

275.00 

Freeborn 

50  00 

80 

2.50 

20 

1,166.11 

3.21 

\ 

100! 00 

Goodhue  

50.00 

106 

1  80 

10 

'320 

31!  25 

\ 

1,200.00 

Grant   

25.00 

5 

1.20 

161.24 

640 

9  38 

1 

75.  OO 

2,000.00 

5 

.94 

80 

264.53 

16.63 

1 

1,500.00 

Houston  

100  62 

40 

1  25 

80 

619.50 

16  17 

1 

25.00 

Hubbard . 

10.00 

10 

1  98 

135  75 

1.104 

2^50 

10 

10.00 

Isanti  

28  36 

10.36 

1.25 

80 

240 

1.87 

\ 

8.00 

Itasca   

24.58 

120 

.69 

364.80 

1,280 

7^81 

80 

5.00 

30.00 

5 

1.87 

80 

16,283.85 

3.47 

2 

80.00 

7.50 

80 

50 

120 

440 

1.70 

40 

7.50 

Kandiyohi   

25  00 

80 

1.68 

160 

353.75 

8.48 

\ 

40.00 

Kittson  

6  00 

40 

2.00 

120 

480 

4.18 

40 

6.00 

Lac  qui  Parle  . 

27.00 

5 

1.25 

240 

320 

5*63 

\ 

50.00 

Lake  

139.66 

10.74 

2.00 

240 

2,003.80 

4.99 

2 

65.00 

Le  Sueur  

64.85 

77.10 

1.00 

5.71 

160 

15.63 

1.25 

80.00 

Lincoln  . . 

13.33 

120 

1.87 

160 

160 

5.00 

2.50 

36.00 

Lyon  

15.45 

1.65 

'4.37 

40 

1,142.87 

3.50 

1.06 

23.60 

McLeod  ...  . 

50.00 

10 

.97 

5.13 

520 

6.25 

2 

75.00 

56.25 

80 

2.50 

40 

16,102.04 

3.47 

2 

200.00 

Marshall  

16.88 

160 

3.13 

160 

165.41 

3.93 

11 

15.00 

Meeker  

30.00 

20 

1.25 

80 

480 

12.50 

5.63 

26.65 

Mille  Lacs  

15.00 

20 

.38 

80 

160 

10.00 

10 

150  00 

Morrison  

37  ..50 

40 

.31 

80 

640 

.91 

1 

100.00 

Mower  

37.50 

80 

6.25 

80 

480 

10.41 

1.60 

375.00 

48.85 

6.51 

2.50 

80 

27,992.33 

3.47 

1 

60.00 

34.86 

17.21 

4.00 

100 

257.50 

11.65 

1.62 

49.38 

22.05 

9.07 

2.81 

160 

1,600 

3.46 

1 

100.00 

Norman  

13.75 

160 

.62 

161.84 

18,612.42 

1.13 

2 

3.00 

Olmsted  

50.00 

80 

2.30 

13 

370 

15.82 

1 

3,750.00 

Otter  Tail  

83.33 

6 

.31 

80 

1,428.55 

2.50 

1 

150.00 

Pine  

.^5.00 

400 

.55 

1,120 

6,146.14 

2.46 

1.23 

32.20 

6.25 

160 

2  50 

160 

3,680.81 

3.47 

40 

S.Oq 

Polk  :. 

23.44 

160 

.63 

160 

30,091.74 

2.00 

1 

100.0 
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O  Sh 

^  ^  Ti 

^  in  ^ 


$26.66 
1,225.00 
25.00 
48.00 

236.22 

40.00 
250.00 
434.77 

35.71 
100.00 

187.50 
80.00 
80.00 
25.00 
27.77 

10.00 
162.50 
60.00 
33.33 
121.43 

25.00 
20.00 
200.00 
214.29 

50,50 


03  X  (D 

r-  o  - 

^  J3  S  P. 


40 
20 
23 
14 
5.41 


6 
5 

10 
160 

36 

164 
16 
10 

240 
14 

80 
240 

10 
7 
5 


40 


p, 


$.15 
2.50 
2  50 
1.25 
2.00 

2.18 
37 
2.00 
1.00 
3.12 


2.50 
1.56 
.94 
.93 

1.56 
1.01 
1.25 
1.25 
1.22 

3.43 
.78 

1.87 
1.72 
1.88 


<D  5  c 


^  c3  S  a 


723  88 

40 

40 
160 

40 

160 
160 
5 
40 


10 
160 
320 

80 
160 

160 
1.97 

280 
80 


80 
160 
40 

48.15 
160 


5  o 


723.88 
488.54 
2,947.15 

508 
320 

1,198.19 

3.600 
242.13 
339.05 

1.512.45 

1,279.84 

480 
6,024.50 

480 

186.20 

640 
700 

323.44 
400 

357.50 

1,170.16 
1,250.30 

400 

320 

334.47 


$.15 
10.23 
3.40 
9.84 
.17.19 

3.47 
4.79 
18.17 
3,30 
3.75 

4.00 
14.58 
5.00 
5.83 
9.67 

7.00 
42.85 

2  50 
20.00 

6.15 

15.38 
8.00 

30.00 
9.38 

11.96 


1 
1 

2.50 
1 


1.50 
6.39 
1 
1 
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TABLE  VII. 


The  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  for  land,  other  than  town  lots,  in 
Minnesota,  during  the  calendar  year  1891,  with  the  number  of  acres  sold 
at  the  respective  prices. 


Counties. 


The  State.... 

Aitkin  

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone  ...  , 
Blue  Earth.. . 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass  

Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook   

Cottonwood. . 
Crow  Wing... 

Dakota  , 

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant          . . 

Hennepin  — 

Houston  

Hubbard  , 

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi... 

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon   

McLeod   

Martin  

Marshall  

Meeker   . 

Mille  Lacs... 
Morrison  

Mower  

INIurray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail..  . 

Pine  

Pipestone  

l»olk  


o  2 

^  O  fH 

er  of 
sold  at 
i  m  u  ni 

m  price 
er  acre 

-  - 

<X>  w  ^ 

m  size 
t, acres. 

ax  size 
t,  acres. 

price 

er  acre 
inimum 
tract. 

=  ft|3  O  - 

M  X  ® 

s  ft 

73  d  Qj 

^  fl  c 

as=^.p 

a  ;-. 

1'  0 
'I'  ^  ^ 

3  f-i 

0 

2  ^  S  ^  2 

"5  ^ 

3  ^  - 

bi 

§  S  ft 

•-H  ft 

S  §  ?=i  o 

^  o 

in  G 

^0 

a«i-i  73 



$5,423.00 

9.22 

$  .25 

160 

15  ^01  28 

$4.96 

$10,000.00 



$41.67 

120 

$1  00 

320 

9  627  84 

$3.24 

4  75 

$73.78 

75  00 

40 

2^50 

40 

"'l60!l0 

9  37 

5.00 

15!  62 

160 

2.00 

320 

l,10ti.l9 

3;  35 

18.00 

:J0.01 

160.45 

6. 55 

137.30 

4,837.16 

1.59 

124  18 

22.55 

500.00 

10 

1 .00 

40 

3.00 

10.00 

20.50 

8 

0  5Q 

40 

560 

2.32 

20.50 

190  48 

6.30 

1.71 

17  50 

260 

819 

1 

1,200.00 

45.' 00 

10 

2.73 

40 ' 

894.60 

4 '.50 

100.00 

250.00 

30 

.50 

120 

1.340 

22.39 

1  57 

477.71 

439.24 

g 

2*50 

40 

250 

10.00 

50.00 

49.65 

1  25 

50 

1*1  :^01  28 

4.96 

40 

5.00 

43  75 

80 

1.00 

160 

3,521.36 

5.00 

.50.00 

41.67 

120 

3.12 

320 

400 

5125 

200  00 

30.00 

10 

2.50 

160 

686  56 

13.84 

4  60 

9.78 

68.12 

40 

^^64 

156 

l,lll!35 

8.56 

20 

35.00 

23.44 

640 

3  44 

29 

640 

23.44 

780.00 

500  00 

10 

I'.OO 

2,395  35 

1.3,074.33 

2.42 

10 

500.00 

1,293^05 

9.35 

1.29 

57.85 

400 

25."  00 

1 

270.00 

62.50 

8 

1  87 

160 

359 

16  .57 

125.00 

75.00 

5 

1  25 

40 

210  70 

14.24 

75.00 

250.00 

14 

3  66 

18 

460 

17.39 

600,00 

72.46 

16.56 

2  00 

7  50 

322.40 

18  61 

1 

600.00 

45.45 

11 

2.50 

10  ■ 

2,660.27 

2 '.00 

50.00 

1,276.60 

7.05 

1  34 

26.92 

280 

18.60 

175.00 

31.85 

15.75 

1  35 

184.64 

640 

10.31 

2.(j0 

5,423.00 

9.22 

5  95 

80 

240 

13.75 

1,500.00 

25.00 

20 

!75 

160 

227 

13  21 

X 

500.00 

50.00 

40 

.97 

899.46 

6,491.40 

1.95 

125.00 

114.29 

6!^ 

80 

4.88 

300.00 

72.  LO 

5 

.40 

165.41 

4  082  70 

3.00 

72.50 

1.888.49 

11.65 

2  OC 

40 

520 

4.61 

1,100.00 

55.001  200 

l."87 

40 

360 

1 .11 

2.70 

18.52 

278.00 

5 

.50 

10 

2,560 

19  [49 

22.00 

24.00 

40 

2  5C 

,  32C 

7  520 

11.97 

Oi 

7.50 

26.25 

40 

44 

79 

'747  02 

5.35 

485.00 

425.65 

17.62 

on 

.  .4" 

240 

2.30 

7.50 

133.33 

137.93 

7.25 

2.27 

22 

221 

22  62 

35.00 

25.00 

320 

1.87 

40 

.560 

"9;  82 

3.75 

5.86 

30.00 

316.50 

3.12 

160 

640 

18.75 

475.00 

200.00 

6 

1.88 

40 

400 

20.00 

600.00 

41.66 

120 

4.00 

80 

1,005 

40.00 

,500.00 

25.00 

160 

.25 

160 

5,9.50 

2.00 

12.00 

37.89 

31.67 

3.88 

80 

677.31 

3.25 

50.00 

25,00 

120 

2.50 

40 

624.50 

3.20 

,200.00 

107.97 

37.62 

.63 

160 

1,270 

7.56 

150.00 

125.00 

40 

1  87 

160 

640 

13.00 

150.00 

32.44 

61.66 

3.00 

?8.69 

2,204.73 

13.67 

450.00 

230.00 

13 

..50 

20 

439.50 

3.32 

110.00 

.55  90 

16.10 

1.00 

80 

2, 6?  6  89 

14.16 

90.00 

25.00 

10 

1.67 

30 

640 

6.67 

1.31 

25.00 

111.00 

9 

5.00 

15 

320 

18.75 

50.00 

110  00 

.63 

40 

1,916.28 

8.00 

.550.00 

13.35 

1.360 

.46 

120 

3,423.69 

1.58 

40 

5.00 

1.000.00 

100 

6.25 

200 

713.46 

11.42 

10.00 

120.00 

5 

.90 

404 

3,400 

2.00 

20.00 
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COUNTIES. 

Maximum  price 
paid  per  acre, 
for   tract  of 
five  or  more 
acres. 

Number  of 
acres  sold  at 
m  a  X  i  m  u  m 
price. 

Minimum  price 
paid  per  acre. 

Number  of 
acres  sold  at 
minim  u  m 
price. 

Maximum  size 
of  tract, acres. 

Price  paid  per 
acre  for  maxi- 
mum tract. 

Minimum  size 
of  tract.acres. 

Highest  price 
paid  per  acre 
for  minimum 
size  of  tract. 

S57.69 

26 

$3.00 

40 

960 

$5.21 

1 

$50.00 

4,000.00 

5  53 

15  00 

40 

240 

83  33 

1 

10,000  00 

Redwood  

100.00 

5 

2.34 

256.36 

796.14 

7;98 

1 

'l5O;0O 

400.00 

5 

1.87 

40 

440 

6.20 

2 

17.50 

.590.55 

5.08 

1.00 

50 

599 

15.53 

1 

675  00 

113.63 

880 

3  12 

160 

880 

113.63 

1 

125.00 

3.200.00 

10 

84 

160 

10  657  64 

20  00 

1  25 

750  00 

Scott  

100.00 

79 

3.75 

160 

213 

23!  47 

l' 

4o;oo 

70  00 

10 

2.50 

120 

365 

959.00 

1 

600.00 

50.00 

200 

2.75 

72.66 

480 

10.42 

1.25 

240.00 

75.02 

13.33 

1.25 

160 

680.56 

4.41 

1 

160.00 

Steele  

108.00 

5 

2.93 

120 

324 

21.60 

1 

5,000.00 

37.72 

817.09 

2.50 

40 

817.09 

37.72 

4.20 

27  38 

25.00 

172 

1.88 

80 

960 

5.21 

1 

5.00 

80.00 

5 

1.09 

160 

2,788.69 

8.00 

1 

30.00 

23.61 

33.88 

2.. 50 

40 

640 

3.00 

5 

10.00 

62.50 

8 

1.58 

9.50 

358 

24.00 

1 

50.00 

50.00 

20 

1.00 

1,515.83 

2,773.39 

2.03 

1 

20.00 

52.00 

50 

1.54 

6.51 

295.31 

23.70 

2 

562.00 

Washington  

200.00 

25 

2.69 

74.30 

200 

26.50 

1 

250.00 

45  00 

5 

5.50 

160 

1.478.96 

11  64 

1 

15.00 

Wilkin  

20.45 

11 

1.80 

40 

940.73 

13.98 

9 

6.66 

214.28 

7 

3.12 

80 

560 

15.61 

1 

1,200.00 

Wright  

66.66 

9 

3.50 

20 

200 

15.00 

1 

40.00 

800.00 

10 

1.25 

80 

640 

7.81 

1 

20.00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 


To  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

In  compliance  with  a  provision  of  a  law  of  this  State  requir- 
ing the  several  governmental  departments  of  the  State  to 
make  reports,  either  annually  or  biennially,  to  yourself  and 
the  State  legislature  relative  to  the  work  of  said  departments, 
together  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  same,  I 
hereby  submit  to  you  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  this  de- 
partment, covering  the  biennial  period  ending  July  31st,  1892. 
In  compiling  this  report,  permit  me,  by  way  of  explanation,  to 
state,  that  while  this  department  has  performed  double  the 
amount  of  work  of  any  former  biennial  period,  have  visited 
more  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  State,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  punish  fraud  in  any  of 
the  articles  contemplated  in  our  laws,  yet  it  is  my  aim  to 
present  it  in  a  more  condensed  and  succinct  form  than  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore,  thereby  enabling  those  interested  in  its 
perusal  to  arrive  at  the  results  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  wading  through  columns  and  pages  of  uninterest- 
ing and  dry  statistics,  yet  at  the  same  time  making  it  fully 
as  comprehensive  and  instructive  as  its  importance  demands. 

I  received  my  commission  as  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1891,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  my  office.  After  familiarizing  myself  with 
detail  work  of  the  department,  and  informing  myself  thor- 
oughly on  all  laws  governing  the  same,  I  at  once  gave  it  my 
personal  supervision.  My  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  in  a 
desire  that  no  time  should  be  lost  to  the  department,  and  that 
no  interim  should  intervene  between  the  laying  down  of  the 
official  duties  of  my  efficient  predecessor,  and  of  my  assuming 
them. 

The  work  of  this  department  since  my  appointment  has  been 
most  thorough.  I  have  waged  a  relentless  and  uncompromis- 
ing warfare  on  all  spurious  and  illegal  dairy  and  food  products 
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and  can  report  a  better  condition  of  the  markets  of  the  State 
than  has  obtained  at  any  time  since  the  organization  of 
the  Commission,  as  will  be  seen  by  accompanying  tables.  In 
the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  have  at  times  met  with  serious 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but 
almost  as  invariably  the  laws  have  been  vindicated  in  our 
courts,  and  the  defendants  having  received  a  taste  of  compul- 
sory education  in  the  matter,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  "wiser  and  better." 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  this  department,  I  have 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  my  able  and  zealous  assistants, 
and  to  them  is  due,  to  a  great  degree,  the  excellent  results  at- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  entrusted  to  this  department  for  en- 
forcement at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  the  legislature  of 
1891,  wisely  enacted  several  others  of  a  very  important  nature, 
which  were  enforced  by  me  without  any  additional  appropri- 
ation from  the  State,  besides  making  some  needed  amendments 
to  those  already  in  force,  Those  passed  at  the  last  session 
were,  1st.  An  act  relating  to  the  sale  of  imitation  butter.  This 
act  prescribes  that  any  article  sold  in  imitation  of  butter,  and  not 
made  wholly  from  cream,  shall  be  colored  a  bright  pink,  and 
provides  a  sufficient  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  same. 

2d.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  lard  and  lard  compounds 
and  substitutes,  and  of  foods  prepared  therefrom,  to  prevent 
fraud  and  to  presei've  the  public  health.  This  act  requires 
that  all  substances  sold  on  the  markets  as  lard,  and  not  made 
wholly  from  the  pure  fat  of  the  hog  shall  be  branded  as  '  'lard 
compound"  or  "lard  substitute,"  and  all  foods  prepared  with  the 
same  at  hotels,  restaurants,  etc. ,  shall  be  advertised  on  bills  of 
fare,  and  also  conspicuously  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  dining 
rooms.  But  we  will  treat  of  this  more  fully  later  on.  In  tak- 
ing up  the  several  articles  that  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  I 
will  first  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 

MILK. 

This  article  of  food  is,  without  doubt,  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  depart- 
ment. It  not  only  enters  largely  in  the  preparation  of  our 
daily  foods,  but  is  also  used  largely  as  a  beverage,  during  the 
warm  months,  at  our  tables.  Its  most  important  mission,  how- 
ever, is  in  supplying  the  babes  of  the  land  with  good,  whole 
some,  nourishing  food;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
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cities.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  milk 
supply  should  be  furnished  in  all  its  purity,  from  none  but 
healthy  animals,  and  it  should  be  most  jealously  guarded  from 
the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  that  it  may  at  no  time  be  exposed  to  the  many  con- 
taminating influences  of  which  it  is  such  a  ready  agent.  The 
existing  laws  are  framed  with  this  end  in  view.  Milk  cannot 
be  legally  sold  upon  the  markets  of  the  State  that  contains  less 
than  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  The  law  also 
requires  that  all  vendors  of  milk  shall  pay  the  small  sum  of  one 
dollar  to  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  and  procure  a 
license  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  in  all  cities  of  over  two  thous- 
and inhabitants.  This  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  deriving 
a  revenue,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  name  and 
location  of  the  milkmen,  so  that  their  premises  may  be  more 
readily  found  be  our  inspectors,  and  the  true  condition  ascer- 
tained of  the  stock  and  barns,  with  reference  to  health  and 
sanitary  environments. 

Owing  to  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  work  in  this  direction, 
the  standard  of  the  milk  throughout  the  State  has  been  steadily 
improving  in  quality,  and  each  succeeding  year  notes  •  a 
marked  change  for  the  better.  Our  inspectors  visit  the  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  throughout  the  State,  and  collect 
samples  of  milk  delivered  at  those  places,  for  analysis,  which 
method  has  been  attended  with  good  results. 

The  only  true  method  for  the  creameries  and  cheese  facto 
ries  to  adopt,  in  order  to  get  value  received,  is  to  buy  their 
milk  on  the  test  plan;  that  is,  to  submit  each  patron's  milk  to  a 
test,  and  pay  for  it  in  accordance  w^ith  its  value  in  fats,  taking 
the  State  standard  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  a  basis. 
For  instance,  if  a  patron  furnishes  milk  that  tests  above  the 
standard  established  by  law,  he  should  receive  corresponding- 
ly more  for  his  produce,  and  vice  versa.  If  this  plan  was 
strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  result  in  the  farmer  disposing  of 
his  poor  cows  and  replacing  them  with  a  higher  type  of  dairy 
stock,  and  a  much  higher  grade  of  dairy  products  would  natur- 
ally follow. 

In  perusing  the  tables  of  milk  analyses,  do  not  confound  the  * 
analyses  made  by  the  inspectors  with  those  of  the  chemists  of 
the  department  that  will  follow  later  on.  The  inspectors  give 
all  milk  samples  a  preliminary  test,  using  the  "Babcock"  milk 
test,  and  the  samples  here  referred  are  those  that  come  up  to 
and  exceed  the  State  standard.  Those  samples  that  do  not  come 
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up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are  turned  over  to  the 
chemist  and  by  him  submitted  to  a  complete  chemical  test; 
therefore  the  samples  analyzed  by  the  chemists  represent  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  department  work  in  this  line. 

BUTTER. 

This  article  of  diet,  is  perhaps  the  most  abused  of  any  pro- 
duct of  the  farm.  On  the  majority  of  farms  throughout  the 
State,  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
revenue,  but  merely  the  surplus,  over  and  above  that  required 
by  the  family,  is  sold  or  traded  at  the  stores  by  the  housewife 
as  her  portion.  By  not  making  it  one  of  the  principal  branches, 
it  is  performed  in  a  careless  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  as  it 
is  considered  of  such  minor  importance,  the  necessary  outlay 
for  improved  machinery  and  apparatus,  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  article,  is  withheld,  and  a  conglomerate  mass 
of  butter  fats,  salt  and  butter  milk  is  placed  upon  the  markets 
in  various  shapes  and  unblushingly  called  "butter". 

Butter  making  is  one  of  the  arts,  and  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  placed  upon  the  list  of  "lost  arts"  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  average  farmer.  But  since  the  advent  of  the  creamery 
in  our  midst,  placing  a  uniform  grade  of  butter  on  sale,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  produce  a  higher  grade  of  dairy  butter  in 
order  to  prevent  being  superseded  by  the  product  of  the 
creamery;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  a  decided  improvement 
is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  improved  quality  of  our  butter  is 
largely  due  to  the  deep  setting  process  of  raising  the  cream, 
which  has  largely  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  milk  pan, 
which  has  assumed  its  proper  place  among  the  relics  of  the 
past  age. 

Cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk  and  cream  is  one  of  the 
most  important  requisites  to  the  making  of  a  good  article  of 
butter,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this  direction. 
Milk,  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  until  it  is  churned 
and  packed  in  jars,  is  susceptible  to  all  odors  and  taints;  it  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  it  should,  at  all  stages,  occupy 
a  pure  atmosphere.  Pure  water  for  the  cows  is  another  neces- 
sary adjunct.  There  is  no  reason  why  Minnesota  with  her  fer- 
tile soil,  pure  air  and  water  and  nutritious  grasses,  should  not 
occupy  a  position  as  a  dairy  state  among  her  sister  states,  and 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  she  will  assert  her  rights 
in  this  direction. 
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The  present  state  laws  make  no  discrimination  with  regard 
to  the  different  qualities  of  butter  found  upon  our  market,  and 
the  commissioner  cannot  condemn  an  article  of  butter,  no  mat- 
ter how  vile  or  rank,  if  it  is  proven  to  be  made  from  pure 
cream,  and  that  no  adulteration  whatever  has  entered  into  its 
composition;  therefore  the  consumer  must  judge  of  its  qual- 
ity and  the  quality  governs  the  price.  Having  casually 
touched  the  butter  question,  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to 
that  of 

CHEESE. 

This  branch  of  industry  is,  at  the  present  time,  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  cheese  making  in 
Minnesota  became  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  public 
attention.  But  since  it  has  been  recognized  by  our  state  legis- 
lature, and  protection  vouchsafed  it,  by  the  enactment  of  strin- 
gent laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  low  grade  and  filled  cheese  of  »< 
other  states,  within  our  borders,  the  cheese  industry  of  this 
State  has  received  an  impetus  which  has  resulted  in  placing  it 
in  an  enviable  position,  and  to-day,  cheese  bearing  the  brand 
"Minnesota  State  Full  Cream  Cheese,"  demands  a  good  price 
on  our  markets,  and  its  brand  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
purity  and  excellence. 

This  department  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  branch  of  Minnesota's  material  welfare,  and  proffers  it 
all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ing laws  governing  the  same. 

Our  inspectors  visit  all  cheese  factories  and  creameries  at 
stated  periods,  and  take  samples  for  analysis  of  all  milk  delivered 
by  the  patrons,  as  it  is  delivered.  The  patron  furnishing 
skimmed  or  watered  milk  is  at  once  notified  by  the  department; 
a  second  offense  means  prosecution,  hence  the  first  notice  is 
usually  sufficient.  Therefore  when  the  factories  receive  milk 
in  its  natural  purity,  the  product  of  the  same  must  necessarily 
be  uniform,  with  reference  to  richness. 

Heretofore  the  factory  cheese  of  this  State  has  not  been  of  a 
uniform  texture,  while  it  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  with 
reference  to  its  other  qualities,  yet  its  keeping  qualities  varied 
with  its  manufacture.  Two  years  ago  I  decided  that  the  only 
way  of  overcoming  this  serious  defect,  and  placing  Minnesota 
cheese  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  product  of  other  states, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  competent  person,  one 
thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  making  cheese,  to  visit   the  various  factories 
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throughout  the  State  and  instruct  the  cheese  makers  in  the 
matter.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  added  to  my  office  force,  that 
of  Cheese  Instructor,  who  is  engaged  for  the  period  of  five 
months  each  year  (or  during  the  cheese  making  season).  The 
result  has  been  very  gratifying  and  has  greatly  passed  my  ex- 
pectations. The  department  has  received  communications  from 
the  factories  through  the  State,  highly  commending  my  action 
in  the  matter,  and  report  very  flattering  results;  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  factories  bear  very  convincing  evidence  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  in  this  direction. 

The  law  requires  that  all  cheese  must  contain  not  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  fats  to  total  solids,  in  order  to  pass  as  full  cream 
cheese,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  bear  the  state  brand,  and  the 
law  specifically  stipulates  that  all  such  cheese  must  be  branded 
"State  of  Minnesota,  Full  Cream  Cheese."  All  cheese  con- 
taining less  than  40  per  cent,  of  fats  to  total  solids  will  be 
adulterated,  and  parties  using  the  Minnesota  brand  on  such 
product  will  be  liable  to  prosecution.  Since  the  cheese  in- 
dustry has  received  the  encouragement  and  protection  our 
state  legislature  has  given  it,  a  very  marked  improvement 
has  been  made  and  the  samples  of  Minnesota  cheese  submitted 
to  our  chemists  for  analysis,  have,  as  a  rule,  tested  50  per  cent, 
of  fats  to  total  solids,  instead  of  40  per  cent.,  the  minimum 
required  by  law  and  to-day  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the 
product  of  our  creameries  and  cheese  factories  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has  gained  a  name  and  that  name  has 
found  for  it  a  market.  This  condition  of  things  I  attribute  to 
wise  legislation.  While  our  laws  have  done  much  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  industry  there  yet  remains  much  more 
to  be  done  before  the  good  work  will  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

The  dairy  interests  of  this  State  are  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  the  leading 
industry.  Wheat  raising  will  gradually  decrease,  and  diver- 
sified farming  will  take  its  place.  The  especial  adaptation  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  to  this  branch  of  business  reduces  the 
matter  to  a  certainty. 

We  should,  however,  until,  at  least,  it  becomes  strong  and 
deeply  rooted  and  able  to  care  take  of  itself,  guard  its  interest 
jealously  and  give  it  all  the  encouragement  and  protection  with 
the  aid  of  wise  legislation  that  lies  in  our  power.  "Eternal 
vigilance"  in  this  matter  is  our  only  safety. 
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The  sale  of  this  villianous  compound  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota is  at  the  present  time  very  liix^ited,  and  its  sale  is  confined 
to  the  lumber  and  mining  camps  at  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  supply  comes  principally  from  Wisconsin, 
where  no  law  exists  preventing  its  sale. 

This  department  has  been  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  pre- 
vent its  gaining  a  foothold  within  the  border  of  the  State,  but 
has  been  handicapped  to  a  certain  extent,  by  reason  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Inter- State  Commerce  law,  with  reference  to 
the  "original  package"  clause,  whereby  packages  in  transit 
and  unbroken  packages  cannot  be  seized,  though  it  properly 
comes  within  the  police  surveillance  of  the  State,  leaving  us 
the  right  to  prosecute  only  the  retailer  who  sells  it  by  the 
pound. 

Early  last  'summer  this  department  mistrusted  that  small  lots 
of  oleo  were  being  clandestinely  shipped  into  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  under  cover  of  darkness.  Our  inspectors  were  constantly 
on  the  alert  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  tracing  some  of  the  stuff 
to  a  leading  hotel  in  the  city.  We  immediately  began  a 
systematic  search,  visiting  all  the  hotel  and  restaurant  cellars 
in  the  city,  and  secured  several  tubs  of  the  stuff,  which  we 
seized  and  took  it  into  our  possession.  The  parties  from 
whom  they  were  taken  readily  gave  up  the  goods,  and  plead 
piteously  not  to  be  exposed,  as  it  would  result  in  great  injury 
to  their  business,  if  their  patrons  mistrusted  .that  oleo  was 
used  on  their  tables  or  in  the  preparation  of  their  foods.  Their 
appeals,  however,  were  of  no  avail  and  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  advertised  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The 
lesson  that  they  learned,  though  costly,  has  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect, and  the  department  has  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
further  trouble  in  this  direction.  The  same  course  was  per- 
sued  at  Minneapolis,  and  was  attended  with  the  same  results. 

VINEGAR. 

This  very  necessary  article  has  probably  received  more  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Pood  department,  than 
any  other  that  comes  under  its  jurisdiction,  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  presents  a  much  wider  field  for  operation.  There  is 
probably  not  another  article  of  food  upon  the  market  that  has 
been  so  persistently  tampered  with  and  adulterated  as  has  this 
one  article.  Vinegar.  At  the  time  the  present  law  went  into 
effect,  four  years  ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  rare  occurrence 
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indeed,  that  our  inspectors  found  a  sample  of  pure  vinegar. 
But  to-day  the  vinegars  upon  the  markets  of  our  state  are  a 
pure  and  healthy  product,  while  we  occasionally  find  some 
that  are  a  little  off  in  acidity  or  solids,  yet  the  market  in  this 
respect  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Colored  wine  vinegars  are  not  allowed  on  sale  in  the  State. 
These  colored  goods  have  made  us  much  trouble  in  times  past, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  their  close  resemblance  to  cider  vinegar, 
which  they  are  intended  to  imitate.  But  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  prohibiting  its  sale,  our  work  of  cleansing  the  market 
of  illegal  and  impure  vinegars  has  been  lessened  one  half. 

The  most  persistent  manufacturer  of  spurious,  illegal  and 
impure  vinegar  is  the  Alden  Vinegar  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
These  vinegars  are  placed  upon  the  markets  under  many  names 
and  brands,  but  on  analysis  are  found  to  be  equally  impure,  re- 
gardless of  the  brand.  Their  vinegars  have  been  so  thoroughly 
advertised  throughout  the  State  that  their  sales  are  very  lim- 
ited indeed,  and  Minnesota  has  ceased  to  be  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  "vile  concoction"  and  the  name  "Alden"  that  so 
proudly  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on  the  barrel  heads,  is 
supplanted  by  a  big  red  "A,"  the  name  having  become  in  such 
bad  odor  throughout  the  State. 

Below  find  a  characteristic  letter  from  the  "Alden  Co."  to 

one  of  their  customers  in  this  state  in  reply  to  a  letter  to  them 

stating  that  the  vinegar  of  their  manufacture,  in  his  possession 

was  condemned  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  department. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  27th,  1892. 
F.  M.  &  Co.,  ,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:— We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
22d  inst.  You  bought  some  vinegar  from  us  nearly  seven  months  ago, 
and  now  you  write  us  a  letter  and  talk  to  us  about  your  law. 

If  you  wished  to  make  reclamation  about  our  property,  or  told  us  about 
your  law,  you  should  have  done  so  ten  days  after  you  got  the  goods.  You 
have  had  the  goods  in  your  house  and  possession  seven  months  and  that 
settles  it.  Our  vinegar  is  absolutely  pure,  perfectly  made,  and  is  all  right, 
and  we  enclose  you  our  pink  circular,  whereby  you  will  see  that  our  vine- 
gar is  well  endorsed.  We  make,  ship  and  bill  our  vinegar  under  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  is  as  big  and  as  good  as  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, as  we  believe. 

We  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  State  law,  and  don't  intend  to  have,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

ALDEN  VINEGAR  CO. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  "Alden  Vinegar  Co."  in  order 
to  place  their  goods  on  the  maket,  to  give  extra  long  time,  at  a 
reduced  price,  more  especially  has  this  been  the  case  since  the 
pure  food  laws  have  gone  into  effect.  The  invoice  above  re- 
ferred to  had  not  been  placed  on  sale  until  our  inspector  had 
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procured  samples  of  the  same  and  our  chemist  had  analyzed 
them.  The  following  is  about  the  way  the  Alden  vinegar 
shows  up  on  a  chemical  analysis: 

Number  of  samples  8,968,  laboratory  number  2,396. 

iJrarid,- -Sample  extra  pure  Jeniton  vinegar — Alden  Vinegar  Co.  Ana- 
lysis, acetic  acid  by  weight  3.20,  deficient  1.3  per  cent.  Solid  resi- 
due, .80,  deficient  1.2  per  cent. 

Bemarks  by  Chemist:— ComhinaUon,  glucose  vinegar,  deficient  in  acidity 
and  not  as  represented  to  inspector;  "illegal." 

Signed  W.  S.  EBERMAN,  Chemist. 

From  the  above  analysis  you  can  form  a  partial  idea  of  the 

dastardly  class  of  goods  that  this  firm  flooded  our  markets 

with.    Other  vinegar  manufacturers  have  tried  to,  and  have 

succeeded  very  well  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  our 

laws,  and  are  to-day  our  firmest  friends,  while  the  Alden  Co. 

persist  in  their  nefarious  and  illicit  business,  and  seek  to  force 

their  goods  upon  our  market  rather  than  to  correct  their 

quality  and  do  an  honest  and  legitimate  business.    They  have 

sent  us  numerous  letters  threatening  this  department  with 

prosecution  for  advertising  the  true  character  of  their  goods  ; 

which  course  only  resulted  disastrously  to  them,  and  they 

stand  in  our  State  to-day,  the  most  thoroughly  advertised 

manufacturers  of  spurious  vinegars  that  ever  found  lodgement 

on  the  markets  of  the  State. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Regarding  baking  powders,  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
the  same  has  been  in  force  for  about  four  years,  and  the  re- 
sults attending  its  enforcement  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
this  department. 

The  law  requiring  alum  powders  to  be  so  branded,  has  been 
pretty  generally  complied  with.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  law  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  order  to  the 
more  firmly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  some  unprincipled  or 
unscrupulous  vendors,  that  laws  were  made  to  be  obeyed.  And 
now  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  are  pretty 
well  informed  on  the  law  governing  this  commodity. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  that  all  baking 
powders  containing  alum  should  be  plainly  marked  "this 
baking  powder  contains  alum,"  pure  and  honest  baking 
powders  were  brought  into  competition  with  the  adulterated 
goods,  and  many  were  deceived  thereby;  as  all  powders  were 
warranted  pure,  and  the  purchasers  not  being  chemists  were 
none  the  wiser.  But  now  things  have  changed,  and  goods  of 
this  character  are  sold  on  their  merits,  and  every  one  knows 
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just  what  he  is  buying.  While  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  sale 
of  alum  powders,  it  does  demand  that  all  baking  powders  shall 
be  sold  under  their  true  character  for  what  they  really  are. 

LARD. 

On  taking  up  the  subject  of  food  adulteration,  I  will  state  be- 
fore going  farther,  that  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  markets  of  the  State  with  reference  to 
them,  and  will  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  my  chemists,  which 
will  follow,  for  the  details,  regarding  their  adulterants,  etc., 
and  the  condition  in  which  we  find  them. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  present  lard  law,  a  '  'lard  substi- 
tute" found  its  way  to  our  markets,  that  for  a  time  bid  fair  to 
supplant  genuine  lard.  This  compound  consisted  principally 
of  cotton- seed  oil  and  stearine.  It  was  very  white,  and  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
genuine  lard.  Its  general  appearance  was  in  its  favor,  and  the 
general  public  might  be  easily  deceived  thereby.  While  it 
might  be  substitued  for  lard  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  it  would 
not,  I  think,  recommend  itself  for  general  use  in  all  culinary 
departments  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  as  foods  prepared  with 
this  substance  soon  become  strong  and  rancid  and  would  fall 
far  short  of  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  law  now  in  opera- 
tion does  not  prevent  its  sale,  but  it  requires  that  it  be  sold  for 
what  it  really  is.  The  article  must  be  plainly  branded  '  'lard 
substitute"  or  "adulterated  lard".  The  retailer  must  give  the 
purchaser  a  certificate  stating  that  the  article  is  "lard  substi- 
tute" or  "adulterated  lard",  together  with  its  formulae.  Hotels 
and  restaurants  using  the  same  in  the  preparation  of  food,  must 
state  on  their  bills  of  fare,  and  on  notices  conspiciously  posted 
in  their  dining  rooms,  that  "lard  substitute  is  used  here  in  the 
preparation  of  food",  this  has  the  desired  effect  of  banishing  it 
from  general  use,  and  consequently  there  is  no  occasion  of  the 
purchaser  being  swindled,  yet  at  the  same  time  if  any  person 
prefers  it  to  pure  lard,  there  is  no  law  preventing  his  enjoying 
that  privilege.  But  as  stated  above,  it  has  not  entered  into 
anything  like  general  use  and  as  long  as  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  complied  with,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  genuine 
article. 

In  conclusion  I  would  most  respectfully  make  a  few  recom- 
mendations to  our  present  legislature.  The  laws  placed  in 
our  hands  for  enforcement  have  received  our  full  attention, 
and  we  are  able  at  this  time  to  make  a  favorable  report  of  such 
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dairy  and  food  products  as  were  entrusted  to  us.  But  the  good 
work  should  not  stop  here,  but  instead,  a  wider  field  should  be 
opened  to  us,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature.  By  judicious  management  and  economy,  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  for  the  use  of  this  department,  is  sufficient 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  in  existence,  therefore 
the  passage  of  any  additional  laws,  giving  us  a  more  extended 
work,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  appropriation  for 
their  enforcement.  First  among  the  products  of  this  State  to 
which  I  will  call  your  attention,  is  that  of 

HONEY. 

This  article  of  the  dietary  which  is  so  generally  known  for 
its  pleasant  saccharine  qualities,  has  received  but  a  limited 
amount  of  attention  from  the  Commission.  Not  because  honey 
was  considered  by  this  department  above  suspicion  of  being 
adulterated,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  law. 

Our  State  furnishes  an  excellent  article  of  honey,  and  a  goodly 
number  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  bee-keeping.  Another 
matter  in  this  connection  is  well  worthy  of  notice;  a  large 
amount  of  capital  has  within  a  few  years  been  invested  in 
apiaries. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Statistics  fully  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of 


the  honey  industry  in  our  State: 

Number  of  hives  in  1893   22,063 

Number  of  hives  in  1873  :   10,37H 

Increase  in  twenty  years   IJ  ,687 

Number  or  pounds  of  honey  in  1893   243,466 

Number  of  pounds  of  honey  in  1873   134,276 

Increase  in  twenty  years   109,190 


While  we  recognize  the  worth  of  the  pure  Minnesota  product, 
yet  there  is  much  honey  on  the  market  that  is  spurious  and 
adulterated.  This  evil  is  on  the  increase,  and  to-day  it  is  a 
serious  problem  which  confronts  the  men  who  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  pure  article  of  honey.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  our 
serious  consideration,  and  in  order  that  this  important  industry 
may  receive  a  stimulus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to 
enact  laws  that  will  afford  it  the  necessary  protection  and  en- 
couragement its  importance  demands.  In  all  matters  of  food 
we  cannot  exercise  too  great  care  in  denouncing  the  spurious 
and  encouraging  the  genuine. 
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Another  article,  and  a  most  important  one,  we  would  next  call 
attention  to  is  that  of  coffee.  What  is  more  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating than  a  cup  of  good  coffee?  Yet  how  seldom  it  is 
our  privilege  to  enjoy  one.  There  is  very  little  of  the  ground 
article  that  is  on  sale  througout  the  country  that  is  pure. 
Ground  coffee  is  more  easily  adulterated  than  the  unground  or 
whole  coffee.  Yet  whole  coffee  is  not  free  from  adulteration. 
Parties  are  at  work  in  some  of  the  eastern  states,  gathering 
old  coffee  grounds,  and  after  drying  and  grinding  them  to  a 
fine  powder,  after  which  they  mix  it  with  rye  flour  into  a  dough 
and  repress  it  in  molds  in  the  shape  of  the  coffee  berry,  and 
this  fraud  passes  unnoticed  except  under  the  closest  scrutiny. 
This  article  is  sold  to  unprincipled  merchants  at  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  mixed  with  the  genuine  coffee;  and  yet  you  will 
wonder  how  it  is  that  your  coffee  is  flat  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  delightful  aroma  lacking.  We  would  most  respectfully  ask 
that  the  legislature  look  into  the  matter,  and  assist  us  in  driv- 
ing this  vile  fraud  from  our  State  by  wise  legislation.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  grave  importance  and  demands  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

SPICES, 

The  adulteration  of  all  kinds  of  spices  has  reached  a  point 
that  can  be  tolerated  no  longer.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  that  soon.  Pure  spice  of  any  kind  is  an  article  rarely 
seen  upon  our  markets.  This  evil  grows  as  the  years  roll  by. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  adulterations  have  assumed 
grave  magnitude.  We  will  not  go  into  the  details  on  this 
article,  but  will  call  your  attention  to  our  chemist's  report  in 
another  part  of  this  report  and  you  can  then  form  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  vile  stuff  you  take  in  your  system  and 
yet  wonder  how  it  is  that  you  do  not  feel  well.  Legislation  is 
also  most  urgently  demanded  in  this  matter  and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  you  will  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  do. 
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August. 


September. 


Octobei .... 


November, 


December. 


1891. 
January, 


February . 


March. 


Name  and  Office. 


A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary. 

O.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp'r.. 

F.  W.  Ives,  inspector  

J.  A.  Lawrence  Asst  Com'r. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
H.  0.  Howard,  Ass't  Com... 

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Hol<:emeier,  Insp'r... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
J.  A.  Lawrence.  Ass't  Com. 
H.  C.  Howard,  Ass't  Com... 

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

F.  W.  Ives,  Inspector  

W.  J.  Ives,  Com.r  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspec'r. 
H.  R.  Howard,  Inspector. .. 
H.  C  Howard,  Ass't  Com'r 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp'r. .. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  com. 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
H.  O.  Howard,  Ass't  Com'r. 
H.  R.  Howard,  Inspector... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
H.A.  Hokemeier,  Insp'r... 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector   

H.  R.  Howard,  inspector... 
H.  C.  Howard  Ass't  Com'r.. 

F.  W.  Ives,  Inspector  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 


F.  W.  Ives,  Inspector  

H.A.  Hokemeier,  Insp'r... 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  W.  Rich  Ass't  Com'r.... 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com, 
A.H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

W.  J.  Ives,  Com'r  

H.  C.  Howard,  Ass't  Com... 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

A.  K.  Finseth,  Com'r  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist  .. 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

C.  W.  Drew.  Chemist  

H.A.  Holiemeier,  Insp'r... 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

A.  H.  Rertram,  Secretary.. 
W.  W.  Rich,  Assistant  Com. 

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

A.  H.  Bertram.  Secretary.. 
H.  A.  Hokemeier.  Inspec'r. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  


105.49 
126.64 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 

50.00 
75.00 


83.33 
137.50 
100.00 
525.00 

50.00 
150.00 

75.00 

50.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

83.33 
150.00 

50.00 
100.00 
125.00 
150.00 
300.00 

83.33 


150. OC 
100.00 


Traveling 

expenses. 

Purchases. 

Postage. 

Express  and 
Livery. 

:     j  Telegrams. 

$6.27 
4.75 

$6.10 
9.7C 

$47.25 
2.00 

$5.35 
10.75 

$.33 

97.23 


2.48 

.  60 

.60 

)  

)  



49.72 

21.24 

.  15.00 



49.80 
36.55 
....   

11.85 

6.00 

14.00 

10.00 
2.09 
8.20 
1.00 



147.40 
1.50.70 
2.50 



8.29 
36.50 
6.15 

.65 
11.55 
3.50 

.85 
6.75 

24.20 
24.50 


4.35 
7.05 

3  75 
2.00 

7.00 
7.50 



1.00 
2.80 
2.50 
18.30 
10.20 

7.30 
8.97 
1.75 
3.38 
2.00 

2.66 
.28 

.85 

.80 
3.50 

2.75 

.75 

34.20 

11.95 

4.00 

65.66 

6.25 
18.59 
.50 
27  55 
21  86 
36.45 
23.42 

17.80 
5.00 

11.40 

18.70 
5.05 
4.60 

13.97 

3.25 

3.10 
2.00 

.50 

.50 
3.60 
5.00 
2.10 

28.50 
7.50 
1.30 

"i'.ih 

35.28 
21.78 
7.10 
8  35 
14.' 05 

*"  i46"95 

42.30 

10.14 
11.95 

2.25 
15.95 

1.00 

""qm 

7.80 

1.80 
.22 
2.50 
3.00 
.75 

""i!60 

9.00 

1.35 
•25 

.35 
.30 

•-IK 

5.45 

"■■■i;75 

5.00 

'5.15 

23.74 
2.20 
10.40 
17.55 

6.04 
10.50 
7.26 
4.05 

1.00 
3-25 

6.20 

2.35 

.85 

7.50 
4.05 
31.75 

.75 
7.72 
6.90 

10.00 
5.00 

1  25 

.25 

11.85 

2.75 

3.05 

1.70 

2.06 

17.54 

9.551  l.lO 

.85 
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1891 


1891. 


April. 


May 


June 


July. 


Name  and  Office. 


W.  S.  Eberraan.  Cheiuist. .. 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  W.  Rich,  Aass't  Com. ... 
•T.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp'r. .. 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary., 

A.  K.  Finseth,  Com'r  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Holiemeier,' Insp  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com  

A.  K.  Finseth.  Com'r  

P.  VV,  Weldt,  Insp  

Warren  J.  Ives,  Com'r  

A.  H.  Bertram  

J.  V.  Wilson  

J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com  

C.  W.  Drew.  Chemist  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

A  K.  Finseth.  Com  

A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
E.  B.  Williams.  Inspector.. 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Insp  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

A.  K.  Finseth,  Com  

J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

J.  V.  Wilson,  Insp  

H.  A.  Hockmeier,  Insp.  ... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

E.  B.  Williams,  Insp  

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector.... 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  W.  Rich,  Abs't  Com  


300.00 
150.00 
125.00 
300.00 

40.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200.00 

86.66 
150.00 
125.00 


100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
250  00 
300.09 
123.33 
100.00 
300.00 


100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
300.00 
300.00 
150.00 
100.00 
83.33 
200.00 
1.50.00 
100  OU 
100.00 
125.00 


.20 

2.80 
8.45 
4  05 
15.05 
9.92 


6.10 
10.10 


1.90 
9.65 
45.55 
86.05 
18.40 


15.75 
"2."  40 


46.60 
45.38 


22.04 


17.95 
19.60 
3.44 
2.00 
145.01 
9.75 
138.32 
4.90 


.70 


5 

.75 
13.03 

3.35 
35. 

6.25 


.97 


6.55 


12.50 
15.29 


8.75 
5.90 
1.09 
12.80 
5.35 
.50 
4.15 


11.77 


4.25 
2.80 
3  50 
4 


10.00 


4.00 


1.55 
.20 
20.00 


2.00 

■giso 


10.00 


3.90 
1.25 


.50 


2.20 


3.75 


1.40 
1.60 


7.00 


.25 

19. 20;  18.70 
1.25!   


  1.40 

16.00  8.80 
.25  

 I;:;;-- 

3.66  2.26 


1.50 
1.25 
.39 


1.04 
.25 


.50 


.25 
3.25 


.15 
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1891. 


August. 


September. 


October. 


November. 


December 


1892. 
January. 


February. .. 


March 


Name  and  Office. 


P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary 
J.  V.  Wilson.  Inspector. .. 
FI.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp. .. 
A.  K.  Finsetli,  Commissi'nr 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist. .. 
Chas.  W.  Drew,  Chemist — 

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass'tCom  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  — 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
E.  B.  Williams,  Inspector. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist. .. 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

O.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

A.  K.  Finseth,  Commiss'n'r 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 

P.  W.  WiJdt,  Inspector  

A.  H.  Bertram.  Secretary.. 

H.  A..  Hokemeier,  Insp  

J.V.Wilson,  Inspector... 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist. .. 

J.  V.  Wilson.  Inspector  

A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

W.  W.  Kich,  Ass't  Com  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist. .. 

P.  W,  Wildt,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

A.  K.  Finseth,  Commiss'u  r 
E.  B.  Williams,  Inspector.. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
A.  K.  Finseth,  Commiss'n'r 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
A.  H,  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

H.  A,  Hokemeier,  Insp  

W.  W.  Kich,  Ass't  Com  


H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

W.  W,  Rich,  Ass'tCom  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

P.  W.  Wild  I,  ,  Inspector  

A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
A.  K.  Finseth.  Commiss'n'r 
J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector. .  .. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist  .. 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary.. 

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Insp  

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass'tCom.... 

A.  K.  Finseth,  Com  

J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com 


150.00 


143.33 
250.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150  00 
300.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
50.00 
150.09 
100.00 
100.00 
250.00 
300.00 


75.00 
100.00 
150.00 
175.00 


300.00 
150.00 
125  00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
75.00 
125.00 

75.00 


150  00 
50.00 
100.00 
75.00 
100.00 
125.00 
150.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
150.00 
300.00 
50.00 
75.00 
225.00 
125.00 
100.00 
100  00 
125.00 
150.00 
250.00 
150.00 
150.00 


Traveling 
Expenses. 

CO 

bf) 
<^ 
+i 
cn 
O 

Express  and 
Livery. 

cn 
S 

bl. 
OJ 

n 

34.54 
4.42 

10. 13 

1.60 
21.50 

.75 
5^35 



.75 

67  84 
2.30 
88.62 

1.70 
13.22 
9.70 

.48 
9.00 
.50 

50  25 
3. '55 
1.45 

.25 

.25 

75  34 
.20 

.06 

8  15 

.30 

2.25 

8.55 
10.30 

2.25 

2.25 
5.60 

5.00 

1.50 

27  72 
31.40 
33.75 

5.45 
2.48 
5.33 

4.00 

3.45 

.25 
.27 

.25 

78.91 

88  53 
6.50 

12.20 
6.25 
13.25 

.25 
3.25 
10.50 

,25 

7  25 

5!oo 

.25 
.25 

10.12 

6  79 

1.50 

64,77 

7.23 

.30 

.95 

121.97 
44.79 

.37 
•50 

i.26 
1.25 

2.05 

7.05 

1.50 
1.65 

2.35 
2.85 
39.64 
12  16 
88.48 

2.95 
3.75 
10!  40 
280 
!25 

.37 
1.05 
2.85 

3.90 
8.60 
.75 
9.40 

4.00 
2.65 
12.00 
.45 

25 

47  02 
2.55 
2.70 

3.59 
11.75 
2.60 

.30 
7.00 
5.00 

75  00 
2^75 

.25 

19.30 

9.10 

2.70 

2.80 

1. 00 

16.00 
2.25 

3.95 
14.20 

.70 
6.30 

8.00 

32.16 
14.70 
9.12 

.12 
6.81 
3.15 

2.15 
.25 
2.65 

1  30 
13.00 

14.85 

3.00 

2.40 

.20 

2.00 

23.46 
34.20 
4.12 
35.28 

2.15 
4.40 
2.87 
1.80 

2.40 
5.75 

.50 
.52 

.24 

.50 

.25 

1.10 

22.34 

5.00 

1.00 

5i.i5 

2.67 

3.75 

4.75 

4.10 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  YEAR  ENDING  lULY  31,  1892.— 

Continued. 


Name  and  Office. 


J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspect'r 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com. 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary. 
A.  K.  Finseth,  Comm's'ner 

O.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

A.  K.  Finseth,  Comm's'ner 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist... 
R.  White,  M.  D.,  Vet.  Sur^ 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspectr 
P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector.. 
W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com'snr 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary. 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector  

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspectr 
A.  K.  Fiiaseth,  Comm's'ner 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  Ass't  Com 
J.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector.  . 
E.  B.  Williams,  Inspector 
W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com.... 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist.. 
A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary 
H  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspectr 
J.  A.  Lawrence  Ass't  Com 

.1.  V.  Wilson,  Inspector  

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector..., 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist  

E.  B.  Williams,  Inspector. 
A.  K.  Finseth,  Comm's'ner 
W.  W.  Rich,  Ass't  Com... 
W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist. 


$100.00 
125.00 
100.00 
250.00 

ioo.no 

300.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
8.00 
300.00 
150.00 
75.00 


125.00 
100.00 
200.00 
125.00 
50.00 
150.001 
100  00 
150.00 
125.00 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 
100.00 
300.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 
125.00 
150.00 


as 


$2.60 
43.25 
9.49 
20.77 
11.10 


90.40 
98.55 


71.95 


52  85 
17.20 


5.10 
14.50 


7.30 


1.00 


23.79 
114.47 
27.70 
6.85 


71.73 
5.75 
14.47 


$25.47 
4 
1.30 
.25 


.75 


l.CO 


1.25 


7.97 


.50 
5.14 

8.35 


$11.00 
.10 
1.00 
11.00 
1.00 


3.00 


.50 


6.00 


125.00 
.55 
9.25 


$2.85 


5.00 
2.00  11.50 


1.30 
.60 


.80 


1.20 
■■■.30 
*.'75 


19.40 
1.15 


.35 
2.50 
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Year  ending  Your  ending 
July  31  1891     Jn]yjl  l892. 


Salaries.  Salaries. 

W.  J.  Ives,  Commissioner   $975.00   

F.  W.  Ives,  Inspector   454.38   

H.  C.  Howard,  Assistant  Commissioner   800.00   

H.  R.  Howard,  Inspector   526.64   

J.  A.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Commissioner   1,662.50  $1,800.00 

A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary   1.200.00  1,200.00 

W.  S.  Eberman,  Cbemist   1,950.00  1,800.00 

C.  W.  Drew,  Chemist   1,800.00  1,800.00 

A.  K.  Finseth,  Commissioner   975.00  1,800.00 

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  Inspector   958.31  1,183.33 

W.  W.  Rich,  Assistant  Commissioner   833.33  1,500.00 

R.  G.  Rew,  Inspector   438.81   

E.  B.  Williams,  Inspector   250.00  625.00 

P.  W.  Wildt,  Inspector   550.00  1,200.00 

J.  Y.  Wilson,  Inspector   650.00  1,200.00 


Salaries   $14,023.97  $14,108.33 

Traveling  expenses   1,941.77  1,993.79 

Purchases   676.74  388.85 

Postage   429.84  383.02 

,Gas   76.51  53.42 

Rent,  Minneapolis  office   719.49  708.00 

Express   244.15  228.40 

Fixtures   217.74  70.40 

Chemicals   157.85  110  07 

Telegrams   35.99  29.32 

Printing   5.25   

Veterinary  surgeon   18.00  

Detective   12.25  

Cost  in  court   258.40 


Total  disbursements.   $18,558.55  $18,332.00 


No.  of  milk  licenses  issued  for  year  ending  April  30th,  1891,  939. 
No.  of  milk  licenses  issued  for  year  ending  April  30th,  1892,  1,083. 

Sept.  22,  1891,  W.  Greenstein,  sale  of  watered  milk;  convicted.  Fined 
$50  and  costs. 

Dec.  22,  1891,  J.  O.  Bjornstad,  sale  of  colored  vinegar  as  cider  vinegar: 
convicted.   Fined  $25  and  costs  and  fine  suspended. 

Dec.  22,  1891.  Grant  Bros.,  sale  of  colored  vinegar  as  cider  vinegar;  con- 
victed.   Fined  $25  and  costs  and  fine  suspended. 

Jan.  12,  1892,  Knute  Aslesen,  sale  of  lard  substitute  known  ^as  cotolene, 
without  proper  label;  convicted.   Fined  $25. 

Jan.  12,  1892,  Chas.  M.  Bassett,  sale  of  food  cooked  with  lard  substi- 
tute known  as  cotolene  without  furnishing  purchaser  with  card  inform- 
ing him  of  such  fact;  convicted.  Fined  $25.  This  and  preceding  cases- 
were  appealed  by  the  manufacturers,  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  law  under  which  the  convictions 
were  secured  were  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
promptly  decided  in  favor  of  the  law  and  the  cases  have  now  been"ap- 
pealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Jan.  28,  1882,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  sale  of  ''A.  &  P."  baking 
powder  containing  alum  without  label;  plead  guilty.  Fined  $40  and 
costs. 

Feb.  12,  1892,  Peter  J.  Bell,  sale  of  "Morning  Lily''  baking  powder  con- 
taining alum,  without  label.   Case  dismissed. 
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Feb.  12,  1892,  B.  J.  Moe,  sale  of  "Liberty"  baking  powder  containing 
alum,  without  label;  convicted.   Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Feb.  20,  1892,  C.  A.  Haskins,  sale  of  watered  milk;  convicted.  Fined  $25 
and  costs. 

March  11,  1892,  Hugh  Harrison,  sale  of  "Triumph"  baking  powder  con- 
taining alum,  without  label;  plead  guilty.   Fined  $25  and  costs. 

March  29,  1892,  Anthony  Kelly,  sale  of  "Forest  City"  baking  powder 
containing  alum,  without  label;  plead  guilty.   Fined  $25  and  costs. 

May  25,  1892,  W.  Morrisey,  sale  of  skiai  milk  from  a  can  which  was  not 
labeled  as  containing  "skim  milk;"  convicted.   Fined  $30. 

May  25,  1892,  Fred  Roberts,  sale  of  skimmed  milk  as  whole  milk;  con- 
victed.  Fined  $20  and  costs. 

June  9,  1892,  C.  G.  Nelson,  sale  of  milk  which  had  been  partly  skimmed 
and  watered,  as  whole  milk;  convicted.   Fined  $10  and  costs. 

June  24,  1892,  Gustav  L.  Johnson,  sale  of  "Empire  Silver  Spoon"  baking 
powder  containing  alum,  without  label;  convicted.    Fined  $25  and  costs. 

July  8,  1892,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  sale  of  "Bon  Bon"  baking  powder  contain- 
ing alum,  without  label;  plead  guilty.    Fined  $25  and  costs. 

July  8, 1892,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  sale  of  "Bon  Eon"  baking  powder  contain- 
ing alum,  without  label;  plead  guilty.   Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Aug.  4,  1892,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  sale  of  '"Mrs.  Baker's"  baking  powder  con- 
taining alum,  without  such  label  as  is  required  by  law,-  convicted.  Fined 
$50  and  costs. 

Aug.  10,  1892,  J.  M.  Schouweiler,  Wabasha,  Minn,  selling  illegal  vinegar, 
(Alden's  Pure  Jeniton  Yin.);  defendant  plead  guilty.  Fined  $5  and  costs. 

June  3,  1891,  R.  F.  Moorehouse,  Stanton,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  furnish- 
ing adulterated  milk  to  Stanton  Creamery;  convicted.  Fined  $25  and  costs- 
June  16,  1891,  W.  N.  Speece,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  neglecting  to  pro- 
cure a  license  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  plead  guilty 
and  was  fined  the  costs  on  promise  to  procure  a  license  at  once. 

Sept.  17,  1891,  M.  J.  Woodruff,  Empire,  Dakota  Co.,  Minn.,  furnishing 
adulterated  milk  to  the  Hampton  cheese  factory;  case  brought  to  the 
grand  jury,  which  failed  to  indict. 

Sept.  30,  1891,  F.  Mathies,  Rochester,  Minn.,  furnishing  adulterated 
milk  to  the  Olmsted  cheese  factory;  tried  in  justice  court,  plead  guilty, 
fined  $25  and  costs. 

Sept.  30, 1891,  August  Templeman,  Oronoco,  Steele  Co.,  Minn.,  furnished 
adulterated  milk  to  McCray  Bros.,  at  Oronoco,  plead  in  justice  court  at 
Rochester  and  fined  $20  and  costs. 

Sept.  30, 1891,  John  Stolp,  Oronoco,  Steele  Co.,  Minn.,  furnished  adulter- 
ated milk  to  the  Orinoco  cheese  factory;  plead  guilty  in  justice  court. 
Fined  $20  and  costs. 

Sept.  30, 1891,  Patrick  Kaul,  Stones  Corner,01msted  Co., Minn., furnished 
adulterated  milk  lo  the  Oronoco  cheese  factory;  plead  guilty  in  justice 
court.    Fined  $20  and  costs. 

Oct.  15,  1891,  P.  Larson,  Roscoe,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  furnishing  adult- 
erated milk  to  the  Roscoe  creamery;  defendant  plead  guilty.  Fined  $10 
and  costs. 

Oct.  15,  1891,  Charles  Dickinson,  Roscoe,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  furnish- 
ing adulterated  milk  to  the  Roscoe  creamery;  defendant  plead  guilty. 
Fined  $10  and  costs. 
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Oct.  15,  1891,  John  Kinnerman,  Roscoe,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  furnishing- 
adulterated  milk  to  the  Roscoe  creamery;  plead  guilty.  Fined  $10  and 
costs. 

Feb.  25,  1892,  Peter  Fritz,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  furnishing  adulterated  milk 
to  customers,  case  taken  before  grand  jury,  which  failed  to  iniict. 

March  29,  1882,  Peter  Nelson,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  furnishing  adulterated 
milk  to  customers;  plead  guilty.   Fined  $15  and  costs. 

March  22,  1892,  Annie  Stussi,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  furnishing  adulterated 
milk  to  customers:  plead  guilty.    Fined  $10  and  costs. 

The  following  seizures  of  oleomargarine  were  made  by  the  department, 
and  is  now  in  cold  storage  awaiting  an  order  of  the  court  for  the  sale  of 
the  same : 

Feb.  24th,  1891,  A.  Wright,  Minneapolis,  5  boxes  and  3  tubs. 

March  6th,  1891,  M.  Y.  Bridges,  St.  Paul,  43  pounds. 

March  6th,  1891,  S.  Steinberger,  St.  Paul,  44  pounds. 

March  6th,  1891,  W.  N.  Webster,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

March  6th,  1891,  Stephen  Burns,  St.  Paul,  31i  pounds. 

March  6th,  1891,  C.  Davinson,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

March  6th,  1891,  J.  Masson,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

March  6th,  1891,  B.  Monroe,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

March  12th,  1891,  Holmes  hotel,  Minneapolis,  160  pounds. 

Nov.  12th,  1891,  W.  T.  Wheaton,  Duluth,  60  pounds. 

Nov.  12th,  1891,  M.  S.  Golson.  Duluth,  1  tub. 

Nov.  12th,  1891,  H.  Zick,  Duluth,  1  tub. 

Nov.  12th,  1891,  John  Carr,  Duluth,  1  tub. 

Dec.  1st,  1891,  O  F.  Strand,  West  Duluth,  1  tub. 

Dec.  12th,  1891,  Geo.  Lammers,  Mora,  100  pounds. 

Nov.  12th,  1891,  Jas.  Sullivan,  Duluth,  1  tub. 

Dec.  29th,  1891,  Nellie  Ward,  Staples,  2  tubs. 

Dec.  29th,  1891,  M.  J.  Paine  &  Son,  Staples,  1  package. 

Dec.  31st,  1891,  Geo.  H.  Stratton,  Brainerd,  1  broken  package. 

Dec.  31st,  1891,  Rutledge  Lumber  Co.,  Kettle  River,  5  tubs. 

Jan.  23d,  1892,  E.  Mehl  (Ryan  hotel),  St.  Paul,  2  packages. 

Jan.  28th,  1892,  M.  Y.  Bridges,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

Jan.  28th,  1892,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lippy,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

Jan.  29th,  1892,  Market  House  restaurant,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

Jan.  29th,  1892.  Michael  Riser,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

Feb.  1st,  1892,  A.  H.  Selb,  St.  Paul,  1  broken  package. 

January  28th,  1891,  action  was  brought  against  M.  Y.  Bridges,  414 
Jackson  st.  St.  Paul,  under  chapter  172,  general  laws  of  Minnesota,  ''An 
act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  guests  and  boarders  at  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses,"  Case  tried  before  Judge  Canty,  and  thrown  out  of 
court  on  technicalities. 

November  12th,  1891,  Armour  Packing  Co.,  Duluth,  kept  oleomargarine 
on  sale  contrary  to  law.  This  department  seized  362  tubs  and  placed  the 
same  in  cold  storage;  was  recovered  by  defendants  on  writ  of  replevin. 
Defendants  were  finally  awarded  full  possession  of  the  same,  by  reason 
of  violation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Inter-State  commerce  law  in 
its  seizure. 
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SAMPLES  TAKEN  FOR  ANALYSIS 

By  the  department  inspectors  in  the  various  towns,  villages  and  cities 
throughout  the  State  and  analyzed  by  the  department  chemists. 


Towns. 


Anoka  

Aspelund  

Austin  

Adams  

Albert  Lea  

Alexandria  

Amboy  

Aldrich  

Appleton  

Audubon  

Aitkin  

Atwater  

Alma  City  

Ada  

Aastad  

Acoma    

Alden  

Bridgeman  

Brownsville  

Browns  Valley  — 

Belle  Plaine  

Blue  Earth  City. . , 

Biscay  

Belgrade  

Buffalo  

Bra  i  nerd  

Brownsdale  

Barnesville  

Benson  

Bird  Island  

Breckenridge  

Blooming  Prairie, 

Brownton  

Caledonia  

Chatfiield  

Cottonwood  

Canton  

Cokato  

Crookston  

Carver   

Chaska  

Clear  Lake  

Carleton  

Cloquet   

Campbell  

Cannon  Falls...  . 

Claremont  

Dundas  

Dawson  

Duluth  

Detroit  

Dresbach  , 

Delano  

Dodge  Centre  

Dexter   


15 


10 


19 


10 


4 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
1 
1 

l 

2 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 
8 
3 
4 
1 
2 

.3* 

2 
7 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 

'2' 

2 

5 

5 
36 
10 

1 

3 

4 

2 
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SAMPLES  TAKEN  FOK  A1^AL,Y SlS-Continuecl 


Towns. 

j  Butter. 

Cheese. 

Lard. 

Baking 
I  Powder. 

Vinegar. 

1 

6 

1 

9 

6 

36 

1 
1 

7 
16 

3 

3 

■R  St,  rilnnd 

3 
3 

Ti^l  111  nrA 

O 

Tflva  n«svillip                   .  ... 

5 
35 

9 
17 

T^arihanlt/                     .        . . 

10 

1 
6 
1 

2 
1 

X 

4 

Q 
o 

TTfi  rmi  ncrtnn 

Trprornc  I?all<S 

28 

f\ 
u 

1 

J. 

Q 
<J 

1 

1 

9 
^1 

X 

Trra7PP  riitiV  .... 

4 
6 
2 
4 

Trairnnnnti  .... 

TT'onntain   

Fulda 

1 

0 

Li 

TTi  rmpth 

2 

(tH  vl  nrri 

2 

] 

3 

7 

16 
6 
5 
8 

10 
9 
1 
3 
1 

58 
3 
3 
q 

1  ^ 

4 

15 
29 
9 
6 
2 
o 
2 
5 
4 
4 

] 

2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

J. 

1 

J. 

rrlpnwoof]   

2 

(xrnvp  ClitiV 

Granite  Falls  .... 

2 

3 

Grand  Meadow  .   

Gl  vnflnn 

Goodhue   

Hancock   

TTastii  ncs 

7 

1 

TTartla  nd 

3 
1 

2 
4 
o 
4 
5 
4 
5 

Hanlpv  Falls 

1 
1 

Pfifi  prson 

1 

J. 

TTn  t,r*Vii  rmon 

A 

TTawlpv   

Q 
O 

1 

i 

3 

Howard 

Houston 

J 

Hokah 

1 

Harmony 

Harris  

H  erman 

1 
2 
2 
J 
2 

Hinckley 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

Hector 

Heron  Lake 



Hal  lock 

H  eidelberg 

Huntlpv 

Hampton 

1 

Jackson 

7 

3 
3 
3 
1 

9 
5 

10 

9 
4 

1 

3 

Kasota  

4 
17 

8 
4 

3 
7 

i 

4 

2 

9 
44 
21 
19 

1 

2 

Little  Falls  
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Towns. 


Le  Sueur  

Lake  Crystal  

Lake  Benton  

Lake  Park  

Lakeville  

Lamberton  

La  Crescent  

Litchfield  

Lanesboro  

Lewiston  

London  

Lansing  

Long-  Prairie  

Lemond  

Luverne   

Minneapolis  

Minneiska  

Minnesota  City  

Milacca  

Melrose  

Mankato  , 

Madelia  

Marshall  

Motley  

Mendota  

Montrose  

Mora  , 

Mabel  

Milan  , 

Mapleton  

Mound  Prairie  , 

Med  ford  

Minneota  

Minnesota  City  , 

Moorhead  

Morris   . . . . 

Montgomery  

Mnotevideo  

Monticello  

Norway  

North  field  

New  Brighton  

Norwood  

New  Paynesville  

New  York  Mills  

New  Ulm  

North  Redwood  Falls. 

New  Richland  

New  Trier  

New  Prague  

Olivia  

Owatonna  

Ortonville  

Oneota  

Oakland  

Princeton  

Plainview  


315 


83 


3 

233 


1 
1 
1 

20 
2 

6 
2 


16 


1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
] 

10 
1 


21 
3 
2 


305 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 


12 
16 
9 
9 
6 
6 
3 
23 
15 


7 

3 

786' 


6 
7 

53 
4 

13 
3 
3 
1 


2 

5 

25 
8 


21 

'9" 
4 
2 

22 


1 

7 

2 

i 

5 
2 
2 
16 
7 
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SAMPLES  TAKEN  FOR  ANALYSIS-OoTiimwecZ. 


Towns. 

^• 

a 

Butter. 

1 

Cheese. 

1 

Lard. 

1 

u 

S  ^ 
o 

15^ 

CQ 

Vinegar. 

o 

EH 

Pi  no  Tsilfl  nrl 

8 

1 
2 
2 

Q 
O 

7 

3 
6 

9 
4 
7 
7 
8 
78 
10 
14 

12 

11 

13 
8 
16 
9 
15 
95 
14 
27 
2 
50 
10 
11 
2 
9 
3 
29 
2 
6 

113 
21 
1,463 
6 
8 

35 
18 
124 
8 

23 
17 

1 
13 

1 
24 
11 
12 
15 

3 

1 

1 
13 
11 

2 
20 

5 

•  6 
2 
1 
4 
10 
52 
183 
1 
1 

2 
25 
13 

T-*'A  V  n  PS  V  i  1 1  p 

Q 
o 

9 

La 
\ 

i. 

T*prhflm 

2 
2 

T*plican  Ranifls 

PipGStonc 

5 

13 
1 
8 
2 

18 
3 
2 
2 
o 

2 
3 
2 
4 

Rpfl  AVirijT 

1 
1 
1 

JL 

T?,ppfla  TjanrlinP" 

R.pflwnod  Falls 

Raymond. 

Rochester 

7 

4 

1 

9 

3 

22 
6 
7 

R.oval  ton 

Rices 

Rock  Dell 

Renville. .  . 

1 

6 

3 
25 
2 
4 

OLi 

14 
692 
2 

A 

14 
70 

7 

18 
11 

1 
4 

Racine 

Rushford 

4 

Red  Lake  Falls 

RosenQount 

1 
J9 
3 

239 
] 

Q 
o 

8 
4 

34 

1 

u 

2 

iDU 

St  Cloud 

3 

3 
2 
49 

St.  Charles 

St.  Paul 

215 

ins 

2 

South  St.  Paul 

St  .Tamps 

1 

J. 

St.  Peter  

1 

2 

Shakopee  

Stillwater 

13 

6 
1 

1 

9 
Li 

3 

Sauk  Center 

SlecDV  Eve 

3 

Q 
O 

Springfield 

South  Haven 

Staples  

Q 

3 

1 
1 

Q 

o 

4 
1 

3 

Spring  Grove 

Spring  Valley 

1 

1 

2 

14 

0 

9 

Stewartville   

Sauk  Rapids 

2 

Stanton . 

15 

Spring  Grove 

3 

1  .  . 

Slayton 

1 

Swan  Lake 

1 

J. 

3 
o 

Stephen 

4  • 

2 

1 

0 

7 
2 
13 

2 
5 
2 

Sherburne 

Sandstone . 

Tracy   ♦ 

7 
1 

Taopi  

1 

2 

Taylors  Falls 

Tower  

Union  Hill 

1 
1 

6 

32 

Underwood  

1 

2 
15 
23 

2 
6 
30 
119 
1 

Yerndale  

Wabasha  

1 

9 

Winona  

Weaver  

Wilder    

1 

Walcott  

2 
17 
11 

Waseca  

6 
2 

2 

Worthington  
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SAMPLES  TAKEN  FOR  Al^AhY SIS— Continued. 


Towns. 

Milk. 

1  Butter. 

Cheese. 

I 

1 

Lard. 

1 

Baking 
1  Powcler, 

1 

c3 
CC 

<S 

a 

>- 

1 

Total. 

i 

n  n  pT^vii  crn  t.v 

4 
4 
1 

o 
ij 

1 1 

X  1 

3 
9 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
9 

1 

1 
J 

9 

10 
7 

5 

30 
18 
28 
4 
8 
17 
14 

Q 
O 

15 
15 
10 
7 
47 

26 
oo 

oy 
5 
13 
32 
24 

9 
4 

1  Q 

g 

10 
8 
19 

n  fin  rr\v\ 

pr>  n  1  n 

-I 

"X^  Vi  A  SI  f  n  n 

Wpct,  ■Dnlnth 
"Wji  rl  pn 

i 

1 

± 

2 
2 

9 
o 

W^il  1  ma  r 

"WVi  a  1  pn 

1 

3 
1 

Wells 

2 
8 
1 

2 

1 

2 

o 
L 

I 

12 
4 
9 

Wykoff  

1 

8 
2 

6 

11 

Samples  analyzed  by  W.  S. 

Samples  analyzed  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Drew,  chemist  

Total  analyzed  by  Dept... . 

354 
359 

136 
90 

610 
692 

319 
466 

148 
132 

1,855 
2,007 

3,422 
3,756 

713 

226 

1,302 

785 

280 

3,862 

7,178 

By  W.  S.  Eberman,  cream. . . 
By  W.  S.  Eberman,  miscel- 
laneous  

16 
224 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  CHEESE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Finseth,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Sir:— I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  State  Cheese  Instructor  and 
Inspector  working  under  the  direction  of  your  department. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  my  duties  as  instructor  of  cheese 
began  May  15,  1891.  The  territory  covered  being  large,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  when  not  engaged  in  the  special  work  assigned  me,  that  I  should 
devote  my  attention  to  creameries,  also  to  the  taking  of  food  samples  etc. 

The  appointment  of  a  cheese  instructor  has  opened  up  a  new  field  to  the 
interests  of  darying  in  Minnesota. 

The  season  of  1891  may  be  recorded  as  the  first  in  which  a  cheese 
instructor  was  employed  by  the  State. 

In  the  special  work  among  cheese-makers  it  was  my  endeavor  to  adopt 
the  most  practical  methods,  which  were  as  near  the  following  as  was 
possible: 

I  visited  each  factory  and  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  entire 
surroundings,  having  these  objects  in  view: 

(1)  As  to  their  sanitary  condition,  that  no  cesF-pools  were  allowed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

(2)  That  the  milk  furnjshed  by  the  patrons  was  of  legal  requirement, 
i.  e.  3.50  per  cent,  of  fat.  That  no  watering  or  skimming  of  the  milk  be 
allowed.  That  the  cans  be  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  the  milk  pure 
and  wholesome. 
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(3)  To  see  that  all  portions  of  the  factory,  such  as  implements  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  were  in  perfect  order. 

These  I  consider  the  most  important  requisitias  to  the  manufacture 
of  good  cheese. 

Where  deemed  necessary,  instructions  were  given  to  the  cheese  makers. 
This  work  is  most  essential  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  grade  of  cheese 
throughout  the  State. 

Without  skill  and  uniformity  of  make,  without  exercising  judgment 
in  the  development  of  flavors  and  the  curing,  the  markets,  in  time,  will 
have  become  glutted  with  an  unprofitable  and  unsalable  product. 
Excellence  in  quality  and  the  highest  grade  possible,  is  the  standard  we 
hope  to  obtain  for  Minnesota  Full  Cream  Cheese.  In  addition  to  the 
duties  as  already  indicated,  there  were  daily  reports  mailed  to  your  depart- 
ment in  St.  Paul. 

These  reports  embraced  the  number  of  factories  visited,  the  names  of 
the  proprietors  or  managers  of  the  factory,  the  number  of  patrons  supply- 
ing each  factory  with  milk,  and  the  amount  of  milk  daily  furnished  the 
factory. 

There  are  in  our  State  over  100  factories.  In  most  of  these  I  have 
worked,  giving  the  makers  the  benefit  of  my  experience  as  a  practical 
cheese  maker. 

The  territory  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  these  100  factories  is 
great.  It  extends  from  the  extreme  southern  limit,  bordering  on  Iowa, 
to  the  Manitoba  line,  or  350  miles  north  and  south;  west  to  the  Dakota 
line,  or  200  miles:  altogether  making  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  to  be 
traveled  over.  The  great  distance  which  separates  one  factory  from  an- 
other is  detrimental  to  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

Many  factories  require,  perhaps,  but  one  visit  during  the  season,  while 
there  are  others  which  ought  to  receive  frequent  attention,  but  their  re- 
moteness militates  against  any  well  organized  system  of  visitation. 

In  my  travels  among  the  various  cheese  factories  of  the  State,  I  find,  as 
a  rule,  both  cheese  maker  and  patron  very  cordial  and  obliging.  In  most 
instances  the  factoryman  is  willing  and  ready  to  accept  and  adopt  sugges- 
tions looking  to  the  improvement  in  their  methods  of  cheese  making. 
Likewise  the  patron  is  alert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  darying. 

There  were  some  instances  in  which  I  found  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  factory  bad.  Especially  was  this  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
their  system  of  drainage.  When,  however,  these  defects  were  pointed  out 
the  owners  or  managers  readily  agreed  to  remedy  the  evil. 

In  some  factories  I  found  the  cheese  maker  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  work.  Where  these  exceptions  occurred,  the  maker  in  nearly 
every  instance  seemed  anxious  to  learn  all  that  was  possible  to  be  learned 
about  cheese  making.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  the  cheese  makers  of  Minnesota 
are  an  intelligent  and  progressive  class  of  men.  They  are  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity,  and  to  have  their  brands  of 
cheese  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  there  are  in  the  market.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  cheese  makers  in  our  State  who  are  producing  a 
superior  article  of  cheese.  Their  factories  are  kept  clean,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings I  found  to  be  in  the  best  sanitary  condition. 

Lest  there  be  some  who  might  accuse  me  of  favoritism.  I  here  refrain 
from  giving  their  names. 
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Among  the  number  inspected  I  discovered  a  few  patrons  who  were  de- 
livering to  the  factories  milk  which  was  not  only  sour,  but  very  unclean. 
In  such  instances  I  called  the  offender's  attention  to  that  portion  of  the 
law  which  requires  patrons  who  deliver  milk  to  cheese  factories  to  have 
the  milk  pure,  sweet  and  wholesome. 

I  also  endeavored  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  exercising  the 
greatest  care  at  the  time  of  milking,  and  after  the  milk  had  been  drawn 
from  the  cows.  Under  no  conditions  whatever  to  allow  the  milk  to 
be  contaminated  with  stable  or  barnyard  odors. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  while  we  gladly  notice  the  many  needed 
improvements  in  the  system  of  cheese-making,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  and  urge  the  following: 

That  the  patrons  of  factories  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  handling 
of  milk.  That  the  milk  be  strained,  properly  aerated  and  kept  free  from 
all  animal  odors. 

That  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  factories  see  that  their  places  are 
so  constructed  that  the  cheese  may  be  kept  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
even  temperature. 

That,  as  far  as  practical,  to  attend  dairy  meetings  and  conventions. 
And  to  subscribe  for  and  read  carefully  the  best  dairy  literature.  In  fact, 
to  allow  no  opportunity  to  pass  whereby  they  can  improve  their  minds, 
and  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  all  progressive  measures  relating  to 
dairying  and  cheese-making. 

Having  thus  observed  all  the  best  rules,  exercised  your  best  judgment 
and  improved  every  opportunity,  your  success  as  a  cheese-maker  will  be 
assured. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  abounds  in  natural  advantages  that  in  every 
way  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  dairyman.  We  have  an  excellent  cli" 
mate,  pure,  living  water  and  nutritious  grasses.  No  better  cheese  ought 
anywhere  to  be  made  than  that  produced  by  our  Minnesota  factorymen. 

Respectfully  submitted 

E.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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LIST  OP  CREAMERIES  IN  THE  STATE  AND  THEIR  LOCATION. 


Counties. 


Anoka  . 
Becker . 


Big  Stone... 
Blue  Earth  1 


Brown  . 
Oarver. 


Chippewa. 
Chisago. .. 
Clay....!'..' 


Cottonwood 
Dakota  


.Dodge 


Douglas... 
Faribault. 


Fillmore 


Freeborn 


Town. 


Anoka  

Audubon  

Detroit  

Lake  Park   

Lake  Park  

Ortonville  

Graceville  

Vernon  Centre  

Mapleton  

Lake  Crystal  

Good  Thunder  

St.  Clair   

Springfield  

New  Ulra  

Cologne  

Young  America  

Norwood  

Montevideo  

Granite  Falls  

Rush  City  

Franconia  

Hawley  

Moorhead  

Ulen  

Hitterdal  , 

Windom  

Mountain  Lake  

Farmingtou  

Lakeville    

Hastings  

Auburn  

Randolph  

Wasioja  

Dodge  Centre  

Kasson  

Claremont  

Hayfield  

Fair  Point  

Kasson  

Berne  

2  miles  from  Berne. . 
2  miles  f  rrm  Oronoco 

Alexandria  

Osakis  

Brandon   

Easton  

Wells  

Elmore  

Minnesota  Lake  

Blue  Earth  City  

Rushford   

Canton  

Chatfleld  

Spring  Valley  

Mabel   

Fountain  

Forestville  

Harmony  

Whalen  

Fillmore  

Preston  

Wilmington  

Friberg  

Peterson   

Spring  Valley  

Albert  Lea  

Alden  

Glenville  

Hay  ward   

Bath  

Riceland  

Pickerel  Lake  

Armstrong  

Hayward  

Twin  Lakes  

Manchester  

Hartland  

Mansfield  


System. 


Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Cooley  system. 

Gatliered  

Gf\,thered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Separator   

Gathered  

Gatliered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered   , 

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator   


Separator 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 
Gathered. 


Separator . . 
Separator . , 
Gathered.. , 
Gathered. . . 
Gathered.., 
Gathered ... 
Separator . 
Gathered. . , 
.Separator  ., 
Gathered.. . 
Gathered.. , 


Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered   

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator   

2  separators   

Separator   

Gathered  

Sep.  and  gathered. 

Separator   

4  separators  

Separator  — ,  

Separator   

Separator  

Separator  

Separator   

Separator   

2  separators  

2  separators  


Proprietor  or  manager. 


Co-op.  Creamery  Co. 
L.  S.  (Jravath. 
(ioodi  icli  &  Co. 
WuMiicstod  &  Co. 
Thos.  C.  Hawley. 
Ortonville  Cream'y  Co. 
W.  F.  Hastings. 
Vernon  Centre  Cr'y  Co. 
C.  G.  Spalding. 
C.  H.  Davis,  secretary. 


.T.  A.  Sinclair. 
E.  G.  Koch. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamei-y  Co. 


Co-operative. 

.Fames  Glasgow. 
L.  Johnson. 


J.  J.  Kendall. 
John  Janzer. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Geo.  W.  Martin  &  Co. 

Orescent  Creamery  Co. 
Guzler  Bros. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Claremont  Cream'y  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
W.  Moreland,  sec'y. 


Osakis  Creamery  Co. 

Spring  Valley  Cr'y  Co. 
Wells  Creamery  Co. 
Elmore  Creamery  Co. 


Rushford  Co-op.  Co. 
Canton  Creamery  Co. 
Chatfleld  Creamery  Co. 
Spring  Valley  Cr'y  Co. 
Tollefson  &  Graham. 
W.  A.  Bolles. 


Co-operative. 
Tollefson  &  Graham. 


Alden  Creamery  Co. 
Glenville  Dairy  Ass'n. 
Hayward  Creamery  Co, 

Riceland  Cr'y  Asso'n. 

J.  H.  Converse. 
M.  P.  Hanson. 

Manchester  Cr'y  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  THE  STATE  AND  THEIR  LOCATION. 

— Continued. 


Counties. 


Town. 


Freeborn  

Goodhue   

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hoviston  .... 

Isanti  

Jackson   

Kandiyoiii  . . . 

Lac  qui  Parle 
LeSueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon  

McLeoti  

Martin  , 

Marshall  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Murray  , 

Mower  


Bancroft   

Moscow  

Newry   

Clover  Valley  . . . 

Clark's  Grove  

Carlefeton  

Albert  Lea  

Oakland  

Hartland  

Geneva  

Zumbrota  

Kenyon   

Kenyon  .   

Cannon  Falls  

White  Rock  

Kenyon   

Stanton   

Hader  

Aspelund  

Roscoe  

Spring  Creek  

Forest  Mills  

Dennison  

Fair  Point  

Berg's  Corner  

Randolph  

Sorensou   

Roscoe  Centre. . . 

Elbow  Lake  

Minneapolis  

Minneapolis  

Caledonia  

Houston  

Spring  Grove  

Hokah  , 

Mound  Prairie. . . 

Brownsville  

Freeburg  , 

Spring  Grove  

Cambridge  

Jackson   

Heron  Lake  

Heron  Lake  

New  London   

Willmar  

Atwater  

Lake  Elizabeth. ., 

Lac  qui  Parle  

Le  Sueur  

Cleveland  

Kasota  

Lake  Benton  

Verdi  

Marshall  

Balaton  

Tracy  

Hutchinson  

Glencoe  

Sunipter  

Stewart  

Nashville  Centre. 

Fairmont  

Wellcome  

Sherburne   

Warren  

Litchfield  

Grove  City  

Cedar  Mills  

Princeton  

Royalton  

Fulda  

Fulda  

Rose  Creek  

Taopi   

Waltham  

Grand  ^Meadow. . . 

LeRoy   . 

Grand  Meadow. .. 


System. 


2  separators. . 
2  separators. 
2  separators., 
Separator  . . . , 

Separator   

Separator . . . . 
2  separators., 
2  separators. , 
2  separators. , 
1  separator.. . 

Gathered   

Separator   

Separator   

Separator   

Gathered.  .., 

Separator  

Separator   

Gathered  

Separator  — 
Separator.  . . . 

Separator  

Gathered  

Separator   

Separator   

Separator  

Separator   

Separator  — 
Separator . .  . 

Gathered  

Separator  — 
Separator  — 

Gathered  

Gathered  . 

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered...  . 

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator   

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered..  .. 
Separator . .  . 

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Gathered.  ... 

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathei'ed  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  


Proprietor  or  managei 


N.  F.  Sandberc 


V.  Wolheuter. 
P.  Larson. 


Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Guzler  Bros. 
Crescent  Creamery. 
H.  A.  Miller. 
Kenyon  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Co-operative. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Handel  &  Uugs. 
Houston  Creamery  Co. 
Spring  G.ove  Cr'y  Co. 
Hokah  Creamery  Co. 

J.  Hauke. 

Geo  T.  Brenner,  Sec. 


Jackson  Co-op.  Co. 
Heron  Lake  Cr'm'y  Co. 
J.  D.  Wilson. 
Co-operative. 
Willmar  Butter  Co. 


Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Geo.  L.  Cheadle. 
Co-operative. 

A.  Bergsen. 

Marshall  Creamer v  Co. 


Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Minn  Creamery  Co. 
R.  C.  Dwinnell. 
Co-operative. 
Sam  Bacon. 
J.  A.  Sinclair. 


Warren  Creamery  Co. 
Litchfield  Cream'y  Co. 
D.  D.  Hanielson. 

C.  H.  Chadbourne. 

Minn  Creamer v  Co. 

H.  P.  Lewis. 

A.  J.  Sinclair. 

Rose  Creek  Creaury  Co. 

M.  Boleau. 
Farmers'  Co-op.  Co. 
Spring  Valley  Cr'y  Co. 
H.  M.  Lovell. 
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—  Continued, 


Counties. 


Mower   Lyle  .  . 

Adams. 


Nicollet. 


Nobles . 


Norman 


Olmsted 


Otter  Tail. 


Pipestone. 
Poll<  


Pope 


Ramsey. . 
Redwood 
Renville. 


Rice. 


Scott. 


Sherburne. 


Sibley. 


Steele. 


Town . 


Red  Oalc  Grove  

Kasota  Junction  — 

Strauss  

Rush  more  

Adrian  

Worthington  

Brewster  

Hendrum  

Ada  

Rindall  

Fosston  

Twin  Valley  

Douglas  

Eyota  

Pleasant  Grove  

Kochester  

Byron  

High  Forest  

Viola  

Rochester  

Rock  Dell  

Haverhill  

Oronoco  

Genoa  

Salem,  Byron,  P.  O. . 

StewartviUe  

Stones  Corner  

Marion  

Otter  Tail  

Pelican  Rapids  

Pipestone  

Fertile  

St.  Hilaire  

Crookston  

Villard   

Lowry  

Cyrus  

Farwell  

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  

Redwood  Falls  

Lamberton  

Bird  Island  

Olivia  

Faribault  

Northfield  

Richland  

Walcott  

Dundas  . 

Wheeling  

Dean  

Maland  

Berg's  P.  O  

New  Chicago  

Hazelwood  

Shakopee  

Jordan  

Jordan  

Clear  Lake  

Elk  River  

Santiago  

Henderson  

Arlington  

Winthrop  

Gaylord  

Gay  lord  

Gibbon   

Owatonna.  

Blooming  Prairie  2. 
Blooming  Prairie... 
Blooming  Prairie... 

Pratt  

Cooleyville  

B'v'r  L'ke,  Berlin, P.O 
Steele  Centre  2. . . 
Lemond  


System. 


Gathered  

Gathered  

2  separators. 
Gathered  . . . 

Gathered  

Gathered  — 

Gathered  

Gatliered  

Gathered  

Gathered  . . . 

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  — 


Separator . . . 

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator .  . 
Separator . .. 
2  separators. 

Gathered  

7  separators. 

Gathered  

Separator.  .. 
Gathered  


Separator . . 
Separator . . 
Separator . , 
Separator . . 
Gathered. . . 
Gatliered. . . 
Gathered . . . 
Gathered . . . 
Gathered. . , 
Gathered. . . 
Separator . 
Gathered  . 
Gathered. . , 
Separator . 
Separator . 
Separator 


Proprietor  or  manager. 


A.  A.  Wilson. 

Spring  Valley  Cr'y  Co. 


Geo.  Jay. 


A.  Lyerdon. 
Thorp  Bros. 
Farmers  Co-op.  Co. 


Rochester  Separat'  r  Co. 
E.  S.  Henning. 
PI.  Grove  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Farmers  Co-op.  Co. 
H.  D.  Morse. 
Rochester  Sep.  Co. 
Rock  Dell  Cr'y  Co. 
Rochester  Sep.  Co. 
McCrea  Bros. 

Rochester  Sep.  Co. 
C.  E.  Waller. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 


E.  A.  Rice. 

LaDue  &  Co. 

St.  Hilaire  Cr'y  Co. 

Villard  Separator  Co. 

Co-operative. 

P.  ChristiansoD. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Martin  &  Co. 


Gathered   W.  H.  B.  Totten. 

Gathered   Lamberton  Cr'y  Co. 


Gathered. 
Gathered. 

Separator   

Separator   

Separator   

Separator   

Separator   

Separator  

Separator  

Separator  

Separator  

Separator   

Separator   

Separator  

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gatliered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered   

Cooley  system. 

Gatliered  

Separator   

Separator  

Separator  

Separator  ... 
Separator  


Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Olivia  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Frank  Berry. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Jos.  A.  Zettel. 


Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Lreaniery  Co, 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamer v  Co. 
McKay,  Nerhotf  &  Co. 
H.  F.  Tholes  &  Son. 
Gaylord  Cr'y  Co.  G. 

Swenson,  Manager. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 

P.  D.  Holmes. 
Minn.  Creamery  C^o. 
Pratt  Separator  Co. 
Berlin  &  Summit. 
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Counties. 


Steele  

Stearns  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena   

Waseca  

Washington  

AVatonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright..!!!!!!!..' 

Yellow  Medicine 


Town. 


Blooming  Prairie  

Bixby  

Berlin  

Clinton  Falls  

Crane  Creek  

Sauk  Centre  

Brooton  

East  St.  Cloud  

Fair  Haven  

Belgrade   

Kichmond.  Torali  P.O 

Melrose  

Morris  

Benson   

West  Union  

Browns  Valley  

Plainview  

Weaver  

Hammond  

Mazeppa  

Lake  City  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Janesville  

Blooming  Grove... 

Morristown  

Langdon  ,  

Stillwater  

Newport  

Forest  Lake  

Madelia  

St.  James  

South  Branch  

Lincoln  

Rothsay  .-  

Pickwick  

St.  Charles  

Saratoga   

Winona  

Utica   

Monticello  

Rockford  , 

Montrose  

Granite  Falls  


System. 


Separator   

Separator  

Separator   

2  Separators  

Separator   

Gathered  

Separator   

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gatheied  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Separator  

Gatliered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Gathered  

Separator   

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Separator   

Sep  a,nd  gathered . . 

Separator  

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Separator  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  

Gathered  


Proprietor  or  mhnager. 


Winona  Creamery  Co. 


Owatonna  P.  O. 


Co-operative. 
Co-operative. 


Joel  Meyers. 
Browns  Valley  Cr'y  Co. 
A.  y.  Felton. 
W.  H.  Hopkins. 

0.  D.  Ford. 
J.J.  Dayton. 

W.  R.  Baumbach. 
Minn.  Ci'eamery  Co. 
Janesville  Butter  Co, 
Bl.  Grove  Co-op.  Co. 
M.  A.  Goar. 
Langdon  Butter  Co. 

1.  E.  Staples. 


Madelia  Butter  Co. 

South  Branch  Sep.  Co. 
Madelia  P.O. 
Rothsay  Creamery  Co. 
T.  B.  Rand. 
Milo  White. 
Co-operative. 

D.  W.  Bos  worth. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Minn.  Creamery  Co. 
Montrose  Cr'y  Co. 
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No. 


County. 


Town. 


Proprietor  and  Manager. 


Becker  , 

Becker  

Blue  Earth. 
Blue  Earth. 
Blue  Earth. 
Blue  Earth. 
Blue  Earth. 
Blue  Earth., 

Carver  , 

Carver  

Chippewa.. . 
Chisago  — 
Cottonwood. 
Cottonwood. 

Dakota  

Dakota  

Dodge  

Dodge  

Dodge  

Dodge  

Dodge  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault.. . . 
Faribault . .. 
Faribault — 

Fillmore  

Fillmore  

Fillmore..  . 

Fillmore  

Freeborn .... 

Freeborn   

Freeborn  

Goodhue   

Goodhue   

Goodhue  

Goodhue  ... 

Goodhue   

Goodhue  ..  . 

Goodhue   

Houston..  .. 

Isanti  

Jackson   

Jackson   

Jackson   

Kandiyohi  .. 
Kandiyohi  .. 

LeSueur  

LeSueur  

Lyon  

Lyon  

McLeod  

McLeod  

McLeod  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Meeker  

Morrison  

Mower  

Mower ....  

Mower  

Mower  , 

Mower  

Murray  

Olmsted  

Olmsted  

Olmsted  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail .... 
Otter  Tail .... 
Otter  Tail.... 

Pipestone  

Pope   

Redwood  

Renville  

Scott  

Scott  

Sherburne  ... 


Vol  11-32 


Frazee  City   . 

Audubon  

Amboy   

Mapleton  

Eagle  Lake  

Lake  Crystal  

Vernon  Center  

Lake  Crystal  

Waconia  

Norwood  

Milan  

Center  City  

Storden  

Storden  

New  Trier  

Hampton  

Berne  

Berne  

Mantorville  

Berne  

Berne   

Mantorville  

Alexandria  

Huntley  

Minnesota  Lake  

Hun±ley  

Spring  Valley  

Spring  Valley  

Etna  

Spring  Valley  

Alden  

Oakland  

London  

Mazeppa  

Zumbrota  

Pine  Island  

Pine  Island  

Roscoe  

Stanton   

Frontenac   

Hokah  

Isauti  

Brownsburgh  

Bergen   

Wilder  

Raymond  

Willmar  

Le  Sueur  

Waterville  

Balaton  

Minneota  

Hutchinson  

Biscay  

Sumpter  

Acoma  (Hutchinson  P.O.) 

Stephen   

Cedar  Mills  

Belle  Prairie  

Austin  

Austin    

Leroy  

Austin  

Lansing  

Fulda  

Olmsted  

Byron  

Rock  Dell  

Pleasant  Grove  

Fergus  Falls  

Aastad  ,  

Western  

Edgerton  

Villard  

North  Redwood  

Buffalo  Lake  

Union  Hill  

Newmarket  

Becker   


W.  G.  Chilton. 

Sivert  Larson. 

Amboy  Cheese  Factory. 

Mapleton  Oneese  Factory. 

0.  F.  Jones. 

J.  R.  Lovell,  Secretary. 
Kedloff  &  Golke. 
Sam  Trewe. 
Gustave  Dittmion. 
Thomas  Anderson. 

1.  A.  Rice. 
Charles  H.  Rapke. 
Henry  Heinemaun. 
N.  P.  Gores. 

Oo-Operative  Creamery  Co. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
Kasper,  Audist  &  Co. 
John  Audvist. 

E.  &,  A.  Eggir. 
George  Knobel. 
J.  Denny. 
John  Sheldon. 
A.  A.  Foucher. 
P.  F.  Wendt. 

J.  D.  Barnes. 
Arthur  W.  Lyman. 

G.  W.  Farmer. 
P.  Hall  &  Son. 
John  Dullby. 

A.  Johnson. 

F.  J.  Sweeton. 
London  Cheese  Factory. 

H.  Ahnemann. 
N.  L.  Dickinson. 
Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
C.  Waters. 

Charles  Rogers. 
Norman  Daniels. 
Charles  Luth,  President. 
Baker  Gotfried. 
L.  F.  Rice. 

Brownsburgh  Cheese  Factory. 

R.  Rucker. 

W.  H.  Trowbridge. 

Robert  Stuart. 

Willmar  Cheese  Factory. 

George  L.  Cheadle. 

George  B.  Parks. 

Tinkham  &  Dresser. 

K.  Broughton. 

Eben  Dennis. 

Jack  Kennedy. 

R.  C.  Dwinnell. 

Henry  Luten. 

Charles  Topper. 

B.  Doucette. 
E.  B.  Williams. 
E.  B.  Williams. 
.John  Frank. 
John  A..  Turnbull. 
Ferdinand  Schuett. 
L.  Cobupn. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 

Marcus  Wing. 

J.  W.  Flathers. 

W.  L.  Chappell. 

K.  D.  Errickson. 

Thomas  Roberts. 

J.  B.  Barlow. 

H.  A.  Adams,  Secretary. 

Charles  Fleischer. 

O.  D.  McEwin. 

M.  J.  Schmitz. 

.lohn  Reintzes. 

Frank  Fridley. 
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No, 


42 
116 
136 
26 
41 
93 
103 
121 
13 
84 
85 
94 
128 
157 
88 
131 
33 
125 
130 
40 
126 
129 
155 


County. 


Sherburne  . 

Sibley  

Sibley  

Steele   

Steele  

Steele  

Steele  

Steele   

Stearps  

Stearns  

Stearns  

Stearns  

Stevens  

Stevens  

Todd  

Wabasha  . , 

Waseca  

Waseca  

Waseca  

Washington 
Watonwan  . 

Wright  

Wright  


Town 


Elk  River  

Gay  lord  

Gaylord  

Med  ford  

Havanna  

Owatonna  

Owatonna  

Merton  (Owatonna  P.  O.) 

Ashley  Creek  

Sauk  Center  

Sauk  Centre  

Spring  Hill  

Swan  Lake  (Morris  P.  O.) 

Hancock  

West  Union  

Elgin  

New  Richland  

Alma  City   

Blooming  Grove   

Langdon   

Madelia  

Howard  Lake  

St.  Michaels  


Proprietor  or  Manager. 


L.  H.  Johnson. 

F.  Monthy. 

O.  Johnson. 

L.  A .  Disbrow . 

Minnesota  Creamery  Co. 

F.  D.  Holmes 

Virtue  &  Pond. 

S  Beidelmann  &  Co. 

W.  R.  James. 

Anthony  Miller. 

John  Schomish. 

C.  Sax. 

W.J.  Kasper. 

J.  W.  Smith. 

A.  H.  Moore. 

Henry  Jaehning. 

E.  A.  Comstock. 
M.  A.  Goar. 
Woodward  &  Tibbitts. 

F.  J.  Gove. 

Ramsey  Cheese  Factory. 
Michels  &  Holzmann. 


Milk  collected  from  stores  and  wagons  at  Minneapolis  for  two  years 
ending  July  31, 1892. 

1891.  No.  of  samples.  Average  fat. 


January  193  

February  104  

March  126  

April  117  

May  249  

June   12  

July   32  

September  129.  

October  26  

November  137  

December   60  

1892. 

February   48  

March  142  

April   64  

May  168  

June   68  

Milk  from  trains  and  depots: 

1890.  No.  of  Samples.  Average  Pat. 

August  

September  

October  

November   16      3.99   St.  Paul 

December   126    3.85   St.  Paul 


,3.62 
.3.68 
.3.59 
.3.67 
3.17 
3.75 
.4.06 
.2.80 
3.95 
.3.85 
.3.84 

,3.86 
.3.69 
.3.56 
,3.78 
3.96 


January   14 

February   — 

March   75 

April   48 

May   63 

June  

July   89 

August   32 


4.10   St.  Paul 


3.76   St.  Paul 

3.65   St.  Paul 

3.63   St.  Paul 


  3.94   St.  Paul 

  3.69    St.  Paul 

September'.   60    4.04   

October   41    4.28   St.  Paul 

November   108    4.04   St.  Paul 

December   130    3.90   St.  Paul 
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1892. 

January  

February     139    4.18   Minneapolis 

February   99    3.55   St.  Paul 

March   84    3.65   Minneapolis 

April   51    3.81   St.  Paul 

May   40    3.72   ..St.  Paul 

June   113    3.65   St.  Paul 

July   41    3.74  — Minneapolis 

July   24    3.91   St.  Paul 

ST.  PAUL  DEPARTMENT. 
Milk  analyzed  for  months  of  1890  and  1891,  from  wagons  and  stores. 

1890.  N  o.  of  samples.  Average  fat 

August  24  3.42 

September   40  3.48 

October   88  3.44 

November  :   58  3.76 

December  103  3.63 

1891. 

January   96  3.76 

February   51  3.75 

March   60  3.54 

April  193  3.63 

May   94  3.47 

June  115   ....3.60 

July  95  3.95 

August   99..  3.55 

September  126  3.52 

October  109  3.93 

November   95  3.68 

December   62  3.92 

1892. 

January.   27  3.85 

February   145  3.50 

March  208  3.33 

April     3.64 

May  120  3.55 

June   84  3.61 

July   13  3.89 
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REPORT  OP  THE  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  ST.  PAUL  LABORATORY 
DURING  THE  E^OURTII  BIENNIAL  PERIOD. 

BY  W.  S.  EBERMAN,  CHEMIST. 

Hon.  a.  K.  Finseth,  Dairy  and  Food  Com.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— Sir:— In 
transmitting  the  result  of  my  work  which  is  to  be  included  in  this  report, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Since 
the  issuing  of  our  last  biennial  report  some  new  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  legislature.  Of  these  we  may  notice  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
cottoline.  This  article  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  hog, 
comes  principally  from  cottonseed  oil.  It  was  not  that  the  compound 
was  considered  altogether  unwholesome,  that  caused  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  but  the  fact  of  its  sailing  under  false  colors.  To  prevent  those 
wishing  to  buy  pure  lard  from  being  deceived,  was  the  real  motive  in 
having  a  cottoline  law  passed.  It  has  served  an  excellent  purpose,  and 
our  markets  are  now  comparatively  free  from  these  imitation  goods. 

Another  wise  measure  enacted  by  the  legislature  was  the  law  com- 
pelling dealers  in  oleomargarine  to  have  that  article  colored  pink. 
While  perhaps  we  have  not  been  as  successful  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
portion  of  our  law  as  we  could  have  wished,  yet  it  is  a  fulcrum  which 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  enforcement  of  other  laws.  These  addi- 
tions to  the  law  and  the  amendment  of  the  vinegar  statute  prohibiting 
the  artificial  coloring  of  vinegar  are  the  principal  changes  noted.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  new  lines  have  been  explored,  the  chemist's  work  has 
been  largely  of  a  routine  character. 

In  another  portion  of  the  report  is  given  in  tabular  form  the  result  of 
the  work  done  by  our  inspectors  in  various  towns  throughout  the  State. 
The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  tables  represent 
the  entire  State  inspection..  The  tables  include  all  towns  where  food  and 
dairy  products  were  taken  and  samples  sent  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis laboratory  for  analysis. 

TABLE  OF  GENERAL  RESULTS. 


ARTICLES. 


Milk  

Butter  

Cheese  

Cream  

Lard    

Baking  powder  

Vinegar  

Liquors  

Beer  

Cofiee   

Sugar   

Syrup   

Allspice  

Cloves  .'  

Cinnamon.  

Ginger  

Mace  

Mustard  

Pepper  

Cream  of  tartar  

Drugs  and  medicines. 

Eggs  

Honey  

Totals  


in  0) 


o 


How  adulterated. 


354 
136 
610 
18 
819 
148 
1,855 
16 
17 
10 
10 
7 
11 
7 
8 
12 
3 
11 
13 
16 
102 
2 
4 


176 
114 
606 
11 
309 
20 
1,666 
11 
17 
1 
1 


3 

3,022 


178 
22 
4 
7 
10 
128 
189 
5 


Skimmed  and  watered. 

Oleomargarine. 

Skim  and  part  skim. 

Milk  added. 

Compound  lard. 

Alum  and  alum  phosphate. 

Deficient  in  alcoholic  strength. 

Chicory,  peas,  meal,  etc. 

Glucose. 

Glucose. 

Foreign  ingredients,  shells,  etc. 
Stems,  shells,  deficient  in  volatile  oil. 
Cassia,  ground  shells,  etc. 
Meal,  mustard,  cayenne  pepper. 

Cornmeal,  starch,  turmeric. 
Stems,  pepper  dust  and  shells. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  etc. 

Gelatine,  sulphur,  turmeric,  etc. 
Glucose. 
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The  foregoing  tables  thus  show  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  interest  of  pure  foods  in  this  State.   To  recapitulate: 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  172  towns  have  been  inspected.  In 
examining  the  totals  of  the  various  columns  vs^e  find  there  have  been 
taken  and  analyzed  of  milk  354  samples,  butter  136,  cheese  610,  lard  319, 
baking  powder  148,  vinegar  1,855,  cream  16,  and  miscellaneous  2,390  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,683  samples  analyzed  in  the  St.  Paul  laboratory. 

We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  and  inquire  into  the  character  of 
these  3,683  samples  of  food  and  drink  which  have  been  submitted  to 
analyses. 

Milk:— There  were  354  samples  of  milk;  of  this  number  176  proved  to 
be  pure  and  178  illegal  or  adulterated.  It  it  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  think  that  the  figures  just  given  argues  against  the  con- 
sumer being  supplied  with  a  pure  article  of  milk.  All  samples  of  milk 
taken  by  our  inspectors  are  submitted  to  the  "Babcock  test,"  if  the  milk 
comes  up  to  the  standard,  i.  e.,  3.50  per  cent,  of  fat,  it  is  of  a  legal 
quality  and  no  further  examination  is  considered  necessary,  If,  however, 
the  milk  by  the  Babcock  test  does  not  show  3.50  per  cent,  of  fat,  the 
samples  are  then  submitted  to  a  complete  chemical  analysis,  the  specific 
gravity  being  taken  in  every  instance.  By  adopting  this  method  a  great 
number  of  samples  of  milk  can  be  accurately  examined  in  one  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  arrive  at  most  satisfactory  results.  Therefore,  the 
samples  submitted  to  the  chemist  for  analysis  are  those  that  fall  below 
the  standard  by  the  Babcock  test.  The  number  running  below  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  thousands  of  samples  of  milk  that  are  taken  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  which  are  found  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

Butter:— Dming  the  period  included  in  our  report  we  have  analyzed  136 
samples  of  butter;  of  this  number  22  proved  to  be  oleomargarine  and  one 
a  combination  of  beef  tallow  and  butter. 

Cheese:— In  the  product  of  cheese  there  were  analyzed  610  samples.  Of 
this  number  two  proved  to  be  skim,  and  two  part  skimmed. 

Lard:— Since  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  was  inaugurated  by  the 
department,  the  quality  of  lard  has  very  ;generally  improved.  There  have 
been  analyzed  319  samples,  10  of  this  number  proved  to  be  compound  lard, 
the  lard  being  composed  of  cottonseed  oil  and  stearine. 

Baking  Powder:— Of  the  148  samples  of  baking  powder  analyzed,  18  of 
the  number  I  found  to  be  composed  of  pure  cream  of  tartar,  10  were  tar- 
taric acid  or  tartrate  powders,  two  were  acid  phosphate,  and  four  phos- 
phate and  lime  powders,  32  were  an  alum  phosphate,  and  82  were  an  am- 
monium alum  powders. 

Fmegar:— Regarding  the  vinegar  of  the  market,  I  have  analyzed  1,855 
samples.  They  are  classed  as  follows:  There  were  684  samples  of  cider 
vinegar.  Of  this  number  570  were  pure,  and  114  adulterated.  In  white  or 
low  wine  vinegars  there  were  646  samples.  Of  these  573  were  of  legal 
standard  and  73  samples  illegal.  There  were  analyzed  19  samples  of  malt 
vinegar,  two  of  this  number  were  illegal.  There  were  8  of  grape  vinegar, 
8  of  beet  and  2  of  honey  all  of  required  standard.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
colored  wine  vinegar  was  allowed  to  be  sold  in  our  State  prior  to  August 
1st,  1891,  we  have  here  to  present  a  large  number  of  samples  of  colored 
wine  vinegars.  There  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  462  samples,  also 
26  samples  of  "combination"  vinegar,  i.  e.,  low  wine  and»cider  vinegar 
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mixed,  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  I  have  examined  the  followin^%  to 
which  the  reader's  attention  is  invited  further  on  in  this  report.  There 
were  analyzed  7  samples  of  brandy,  4  of  whiskey,  5  of  wine  and  2  of  beer; 

10  of  coffee,  7  syrups,  10  sugar,  11  allspice,  7  cloves,  8  cinnamon,  12  ginger, 

11  mustard,  13  pepper,  3  mace,  16  cream  of  tartar,  and  102  samples  of 
drugs  and  medicines. 

Tables  of  analysis  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  will  be  found  further  on 
in  the  report. 

MILK. 

Mysterious  indeed  is  the  process  which  milk  undergoes.  Two  small 
glands  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  elaboration  of  the  cow's 
milk.  These  two  glands  may  easily  be  separated  without  injury  to  either. 
Now  in  the  production  of  this  very  important  article  of  food,  physiologi- 
cal process  is  gone  through  about  which  mystery  still  clings. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  plays  an  important  part.  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  dairyman  should  see  to  it  that  his  cows  have  the 
best  of  feed,  the  purest  water,  and  shelter  which  is  in  every  way  comfort- 
able. As  the  system  of  the  cow  becomes  deranged  her  milk  of  necessity 
must  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Complaints  frequently  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  months  to 
this  department,  of  milk  becoming  bitter.  Not  only  was  there  a  bitter- 
ness to  the  milk,  but  proprietors  of  creameries  were  annoyed  by  the  un- 
churnability  of  the  cream.  That  is,  the  cream  would  not  make  butter. 
Eelative  to  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  butter. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  mitter  of  ^'bitter  milk." 
Dr.  Conn,  in  treating  upon  this  subject,  says  that  bitter  milk  is  caused 
by  a  distinct  species  of  bacteria.  Another  species  reners  milk  slimy,  an- 
other favors  alcoholic  fermentation,  another  rancidity. 

Milk  curdled  while  sweet  is  changed  by  a  certain  kind  of  bacteria. 

Other  forms  affect  the  color  of  milk,  one  renders  it  red,  another  amber, 
and  a  third  gives  it  a  lemon  color.  Green  and  light  blue  are  also  due  to 
two  species  of  bacteria.  These,  says  the  doctor' are  quite  rare,  but  may 
strike  a  territory  under  favorable  conditions.  There  are  also  numerous 
kinds  acting  as  ferments.  Dr.  Conn  does  not  impute  the  trouble  to  the 
kind  of  food  or  water  taken  by  the  cow. 

Bacteria  gets  into  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn.  The  mischief  there  be- 
gins and  there  it  usually  ends. 

An  onion  or  a  turnip  taste  in  the  milk  may  be  due  to  eating  onions  or 
turnips,  but  those  tastes  are  not  fermentation.  Ensilage  at  one  time, 
was  considered  a  food  that  would  cause  fermentation  in  milk,  but  those 
were  wrong  conclusions.    Ensilage  will  not  ferment  milk  by  the  feeding 

If  ferments  affect  the  milk,  the  injury  is  due  to  the  ferments  getting 
into  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn.  The  milkman  may  have  handled  ensilage 
and  then  sat  down  to  milk  without  washing  his  hands.  The  germs  will 
readily  fall  from  his  hands  into  the  milk,  where,  with  wonderful  rapidity 
they  multiply.  Cows  eating  poor  meadow  hay  may  give  slimy  milk,  but 
the  germs  fall  direct  from  the  dust  of  the  hay  to  the  milk  pail. 

Thus  all  abnormal  fermentations  are  due  to  outside  influences.  With 
disease  germs  the  case  is  different.  Tuberculosis  baccilli  are  generated  in 
the  body  of  the  cow. 
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The  commercial  and  food  value  will  always  make  milk  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral interest.  It  is  an  article  of  diet  so  universally  used  that  its  good 
qualities  are  well  worth  our  consideration.  If  bad  qualities  exist  in  milk, 
those  are  features  that  demand  and  ought  to  have  immediate  attention. 
The  general  use  and  intrinsic  value  of  milk  has  awakened  an  interest 
among  scientists,  investigators  and  practical  dairymen,  such  as  history 
never  before  has  known.  The  past  decade  has  furnished  more  practical 
men,  and  given  us  more  light  along  this  line,  than  were  given  in  the  ten 
preceding  decades. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  invalids  who  are  strictly  confined  to  milk 
as  a  diet,  the  major  portion  of  the  consumers  desire  a  wholesome,  rich 
article.  Children  especially  require  milk  rich  in  fats  and  milk  sugar.  If 
there  is  an  absence  of  these  two  important  constituents,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  caseine,  which  is  detrimental  to 
health,  and  often  is  the  prime  cause  of  sickness  and  death. 

The  many  thousand  samples  of  milk  which  have  been  taken  and  an- 
alyzed is  convincing  proof  of  the  purity  of  this  article. 

So  small  is  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  milk  that  consumers  as  a 
rule,  need  not  trust  Providence  less  but  their  milkmen  more.  If  doubts 
and  misgivings  they  must  have,  those  misgivings  might  be  along  the  un- 
sanitary lines  of  the  dairyman.  Your  milkman  may  be  the  most  honest 
man  in  town,  and  he  also  may  be  as  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot  regarding 
rules  of  sanitation.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  the  rule.  But  in  every 
large  community  where  dairymen  are  plenty,  there  are  exceptions.  These 
* 'exceptions"  are  what  consumers  need  to  guard  against  carefully.  With 
all  the  vigilance  and  care  of  a  practical  painstaking  dairyman,  accidents 
will  occur,  not  only  accidents,  but  there  are  millions  of  unseen  enemies 
constantly  at  work  tearing  down  and  rapidly  destroying  the  dairy- 
mans'  property,  whether  it  be  represented  in  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  Milk 
is  the  most  susceptible  to  the  work  of  these  foes.  They  come  in  the  form 
of  microbes,  spores  or  bacteria,  from  odors  foul,  and  stenches  of  so  many 
degrees  that  a  high  school  graduate  would  be  completely  confused  in  the 
declination  of  them.  Their  medium  is  that  of  the  air  we  breath,  and 
nothing  is  more  quickly  attacked  than  fresh,  sweet  milk.  The  typhus 
fever,  which  that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  New  York,  con- 
siders far  more  dangerous  than  cholera,  is  disseminated  rapidly  by  the 
medium  of  milk.  The  typhoid  fever  that  raged  to  such  an  alarming  ex- 
tent this  summer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  traced  by  the  health  oflicers 
of  that  State  to  the  milk  supply.  Sixty  cases  broke  out  where  the  supply 
had  been  received  from  one  retailer,  who,  in  turn,  got  it  from  three 
dairies.  It  was  noted  by  the  inspector  that  the  milk  which  came  from 
one  of  these  places  was  left  at  the  doors  of  houses  where  cases  of  fever 
had  been  reported.  The  farmer  who  originally  sold  the  milk  was  then 
visited.  It  was  learned  that  there  had  been  a  case  of  fever  in  his  family 
last  February.  It  was  also  acertained  that  the  drainage  near  this  farmer's 
house  was  bad.  Much  poisonous  matter  had  made  its  way  into  the  wel  I 
in  which  the  milk  cans  had  been  cooled.  It  was  not  astonishing  to  learn 
that  these  milk  cans  were  not  water  tight,  and  that  they  were  the  source  of 
the  contagion.  This  was  proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
milk  supply  from  that  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  fever/aged,  was  cut 
off,  the  terrible  disease  quickly  abated. 
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There  is  another  evil  that  ought  to  be  remerlied.  That  is  the  allowing 
*  of  milch  cows  to  drink  from  stagnant  pools  of  water.  All  the  germs  of 
disease  are  there  gathered,  and  it  only  becomes  necessary  for  the  cow  to 
drink  of  this  water  whence  these  same  disease  germs,  iinheathful  bac- 
teria, as  the  biologist  would  call  them,  are  transmitted  to  the  human 
family.  While  in  many  states  and  in  many  cities,  adulteration  is  prac- 
ticed to  a  very  large  extent,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  from  these 
forms  of  duplicity  our  dairymen  are  comparatively  free.  As  tor  instance 
the  free  use  of  the  pump.  Then  follows  the  addition  of  coloring  matter. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  pigment,  or  a  vegetable  substance  called  annatto. 
While  this  latter  might  not  be  considered  deleterious  to  health,  never- 
theless it  is  a  piece  of  gross  deception  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
most  reprehensible  form  of  adulteration  is  the  adding  of  preservatives  to 
milk.  The  basic  principles  of  these  preservatives,  are  borax,  boracic  acid 
soda  and  salicylic  acid. 

All  leading  chemists  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  have  de- 
clared that  the  use  of  these  preservatives  is  detrimental  to  health. 

After  treating  in  a  concise  and  careful  manner  the  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion of  milk,  "fermentation  of  milk  by  rennet,"  "the  souring  of  milk," 
"other  forms  of  fermentation  of  milk,"  "alkaline  fermentation  of  milk," 
"butyric  acid,"  "bitter  milk,"  "blue  milk,"  "alcohol  fermentation  of 
milk,"  "slimy  fermentation  of  milk,"  Prof.  Conn  gives  the  miscellaneous 
forms  of  fermentation.  With  reference  to  these  miscellaneous  forms  of 
fermentation  the  Prof,  says:  Very  little  is  known  beyond  the  mere  fact 
of  their  existence.  The  fact  is,  milk^is  an  excellent  medium  for  bacteria. 
It  furnishes  food  for  all  of  the  bacteria  connected  with  decomposition 
and  the  various  organizations  of  the  air  or  the  water  may  grow  in  it  to  al- 
most any  extent.  The  study  of  its  fermentative  changes  resolves  itself 
therefore  into  the  study  of  fermentation  in  general.  Fermentation,  de- 
composition, putrefaction,  etc.,  will  all  run  into  each  other  in  the  study 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  milk,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line 
separating  them.  For  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fermentation  of  milk, 
we  must  wait  until  we  understand  thoroughly  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion and  decomposition  in  general.  At  present  this  is  an  almost  unknown 
field.  We  can  pick  out  a  few  of  the  simpler,  more  striking  types  of  fer- 
mentation and  group  them  into  classes  as  we  have  done,  but  we  must 
leave  for  future  study  the  miscellaneous  forms  of  decomposition,  whose 
existence  we  recognize,  but  of  whose  nature  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  further  study  of  the  subject  shows  "that  all  fermentations  of  milk, 
even  the  common  souring,  are  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  with 
something  from  the  exterior  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow."  To  guard 
against,  and  so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  this  state  of  affairs,  the  milk, 
says  Prof.  Conn,  "Should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  contami- 
nation is  permitted."  He  further  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  practical 
method  can  be  devised  for  keeping  out  these  various  organisms  which 
affect  milk.  The  person  who  handles  milk  must  reduce  these  organisms 
to  the  smallest  number,  and  keep  their  growth  within  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass. 

Further  on  in  this  excellent  work  he  says:  "The  bacteria  which  have 
gotten  into  the  milk  will  therefore  have  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the 
rapid  multiplication  and  the  milk  will  sour  very  quickly." 
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A  practical  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  person 
handling  milk.  Early  cooling  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  too  rapid  souring  of  milk.  In  the  conculsion  of 
this  most  valuable  article  on  the  fermentation  of  milk,  Prof.  Conn  says: 
If  therefore  a  dairyman  has  trouble  in  his  milk,  which  appears  immedi- 
ately after  milking,  he  may  look  for  the  cause  in  something  that  the  cow 
has  eaten,  but  if  the  trouble  after  a  few  hours  grows  rapidly  worse  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  cause  is  some  form  of 
fermentation  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  not  in  changing  the 
food  of  the  cow,  but  in  greater  care  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  barn. 

The  following  described  device  is  in  use  by  the  milk  peddlers  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  cream  from  the  milk  through  the 
motion  of  a  wagon.  A  large  conical  shaped  piece  of  tin  perforated  with 
holes  as  large  as  a  quarter  at  the  small  end  and  smaller  holes  at  the  larger 
end  is  inserted  point  upwards  in  each  can.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Berlin 
milkmen  that  by  the  use  of  this  simple  contrivance  the  milk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  can  after  a  day  in  the  wagon  will  be  as  rich  as  the  first 
drawing  in  the  morning.  Milk  in  Berlin  is  sold  for  5i  cents  a  litre  (a  litre 
is  a  small  fraction  more  than  a  quart.) 

THE  BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  Babcock  milk  test  is 
in  universal  use  throughout  the  United  States,  ^oi  only  here  but  in 
Canada  does  the  Babcock  test  meet  with  general  approval.  Our  Experi- 
ment Stations  as  a  rule  have  adopted  the  Babcock  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  fats  in  milk,  and  go  where  you  will  among  the  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,you  will  find  the  Babcock  test  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 

For  preliminary  work  in  the  laboratory,  such  as  the  estimation  of  the 
fat  in  milk,  it  stands  to-day  without  a  rival.  We  are  aware  that  this 
little  machine  does  not  receive  high  commendation  from  that  august 
body.  The  Society  of  English  Analysts,  neither  does  it  meet  their  ap- 
proval. In  fact  two  of  their  number  have  condescended  to  make  some 
analyses  with  the  machine.  Their  results  were,  however,  far  from  satis- 
factory. France  and  Germany  have  not  gone  into  ecstacies  over  the 
simple  American  invention. 

While  the  '"Babcock"  is  simple  in  construction,  and  easy  to  operate, 
there  are  certain  rules  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  now  two  years  since 
we  first  placed  one  in  our  laboratory.  In  this  time  there  are  several  points 
which  I  have  learned,  and  certain  which  the  operator  must  carefully 
observe. 

The  first  in  importance,  is  the  proper  calibrating  of  the  bottles.  The 
next  is  their  cleanliness.  These  being  well  cared  for,  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  noted.  If  too  strong,  or  too 
much  acid  is  used,  there  will  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  mixed 
with  the  fat,  a  thick,  viscid,  brownish  substance.  This  substance  is  in 
part  casein,  but  principally  milk  sugar,  the  white  deposit  at  the  bottom 
being  sulphate  of  lime.  In  the  operation  of  the  machine  I  have  noticed 
also  that  the  water  used  in  raising  the  fat  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
should  be  not  less  or  even  more  than  130  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

With  these  rules  carefully  adhered  to,  the  results  as  given  below  were 
obtained.  It  may  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Babcock  test 
has  been  largely  operated  by  our  inspectors,  who  are  not  chemists,  neither 
do  they  make  any  pretensions  to  that  branch  of  science. 
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TABLE  OF  RESULTS 


Compared  with  the  Babcock  Milk  Tester. 


No. 

Babcock. 

Gravimetric. 

Number. 

Babcock. 

Gravimetric. 

1 

3.40 

3.50 

63 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

3.40 

3.50 

64 

3.00 

2  80 

3 

4.00 

4.00 

65 

2.80 

2.90 

4 

3.90 

4.00 

66 

3.00 

2.80 

5 

3.60 

3.70 

67 

3.00 

2.80 

6 

4.60 

4.90 

68 

2.90 

2.80 

7 

4.50 

4.60 

69 

3.00 

2.90 

8 

3.00 

3.00 

70 

2.80 

2.80 

9 

4.60 

4.70 

71 

2.80 

2.60 

10 

3.60 

3.60 

72 

3.00 

3.20 

11 

3.90 

4.00 

73 

2.70 

2  50 

12 

4.00 

4.16 

74 

2.90 

2.70 

13 

3.60 

3.70 

75 

3.00 

2.90 

14 

3.90 

4.00 

76 

3.10 

2.80 

15 

4.00 

4.00 

77 

3.00 

2.90 

16 

3.50 

3.50 

78 

3.00 

3.00 

17 

4.00 

4.00 

79 

2.80 

2.80 

18 

3.50 

3.50 

80 

2.95 

2.80 

19 

3.80 

4.00 

81 

3.00 

3.00 

20 

3.50 

3.50 

82 

3.10 

2.90 

21 

3.05 

3.10 

83 

2.75 

2.80 

22 

3.20 

3.40 

84 

2.90 

2.70 

23 

3.20 

3.46 

85 

3.20 

3.10 

24 

3.50 

3.60 

86 

3.00 

3.10 

25 

3.10 

2  94 

87 

2.80 

2.74 

26 

2.90 

3.06 

88 

3.00 

3.20 

27 

3.20 

3.34 

89 

3.00 

2.96 

28 

3.40 

3.60 

90 

3.10 

3.08 

29 

3.50 

3.66 

91 

3.10 

3  05 

30 

3.40 

3.30 

92 

3.20 

3.20 

31 

3.00 

3.00 

93 

2.40 

2.30 

32 

3.20 

3.40 

94 

3.00 

3.00 

33 

3.40 

3.50 

95 

2  40 

2.45 

34 

2.80 

3.06 

96 

2.70 

2.70 

35 

2.65 

2.60 

97 

2.65 

2.80 

36 

3.00 

2  80 

98 

2.80 

2.80 

37 

3.00 

3.10 

99 

2.60 

2.64 

38 

3.10 

3.30 

100 

2.90 

2.90 

39 

3.20 

3.10 

101 

2.40 

2.46 

40 

3.20 

3.30 

102 

3.05 

3.10 

41 

2.50 

2.50 

103 

2.80 

2.80 

42 

3.10 

3.20 

104 

2.00 

1.99 

43 

3.10 

3.10 

105 

2.75 

2.90 

44 

3.20 

3.20 

106 

3.10 

3.20 

45 

2.85 

2.94 

107 

2.30 

2.50 

46 

2.85 

3.10 

108 

2.50 

2.70 

47 

3.15 

3.24 

109 

2.70 

2.80 

48 

3.00 

3.10 

110 

2.55 

2.50 

49 

3.50 

3.40 

111 

2.70 

2.90 

50 

2.25 

2.30 

112 

2.95 

3.00 

51 

3.40 

3.60 

113 

2.45 

2.54 

52 

2.70 

2.80 

114 

2.85 

3.10 

53 

3.00 

3.(0 

115 

2.85 

3.00 

54 

2.80 

2.90 

116 

2.80 

2.80 

55 

2.60 

2.50 

117 

2.80 

2.90 

56 

3.20 

3.20 

118 

2.40 

2.50 

57 

3.20 

3.06 

119 

"2.90 

3.00 

58 

2.50 

2.44 

120 

2.80- 

2.76 

59 

3.10 

3.30 

121 

4.60 

4.70 

60 

2.60 

2.90 

122 

3.70 

3.70 

61 

3.20 

3.40 

123 

3.65 

3.80 

62 

3.10 

3.20 

124 

3.70 

3.70 
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THE  BABCOCK  TEST. 

The  samples  of  milk  which  were  first  submitted  to  the  Babcock  test, 
and  than  to  chemical  analyses  come  in  their  order  in  my  laboratory  note 
book. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  testing  of  the  124  samples  of  milk,  there 
is  a  difference  ranging  from  0  to  0.3  per  cent.  Twenty-five  samples,  or  20 
per  cent.,  were  accordant  with  the  chemical  analyses.  Sixty-four  of  the 
samples  gave  a  higher  percentage  of  fats,  and  thirty-five  a  lower  per 
centage.  The  average  difference  being  twelve  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

BUTTER. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  biennial  report  but  little  new  literature  on 
the  subject  of  butter  has  appeared.  Creameries  and  dairies  through  the 
state  are  adopting  new  apparatus,  and  some  new  methods  have  been  de- 
vised. The  principal  changes,  howevei,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
creamery  has  been  the  separator  system.  That  seems  to  have  taken 
precedence  over  the  gathered  cream  system.  Regarding  the  method  of 
separating  cream  from  the  milk,  attention  is  called  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  ''Farmer's  Home  Weekly:" 

At  one  of  the  dairy  schools  in  England  one  farmer  could  not  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  hand  separator  was  a  more  efficient  method  of  creaming 
milk  than  the  old-fashioned  way.  To  satisfy  himself  he  brought  in  one 
hundred  pounds  of  new  milk.  This  was  equally  divided.  He  managed 
one  part,  setting  it  in  pans  and  skimming  it  himself.  The  other  was  run 
through  a  De  Laval  separator.  The  cream  from  both  lots,  when  ripened, 
was  churned  under  similar  conditions.  The  separator  cream  made  13 
ounces  the  most  butter,  or  about  27  per  cent.  This  is  an  excessive  differ- 
ence—more than  it  should  be  if  the  gravity  creaming  had  been  reasonably 
efficient;  but  it  shows  that  very  positive  opinions  are  not  always  based 
upon  facts,  and  that  "bull-headedness"  is  sometimes  an  expensive  luxury. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  considerable  investi- 
gation, and  much  experimentation  with  reference  to  sweet  cream  butter. 
In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Vermont  and  Texas,  very  careful  experiments  have 
been  made,  comparing  sweet  with  sour  cream  butter.  For  the  benefit  of 
many  of  the  readers  of  our  report,  I  herewith  give  the  results  lately  ob- 
tained at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College: 

The  objects  of  the  work  were  to  compare  the  sweet  cream  and  the  sour 
cream  methods  of  butter  making,  with  reference  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Relative  losses  of  butter  fat. 

2.  Relative  amounts  of  butter  produced. 

3.  Relative  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter. 

4.  Relative  amounts  of  casein  in  the  butter. 

The  work  was  done  between  January  13  and  April  8,  1892.  Nine  dif- 
ferent experiments  or  comparative  trials  were  made,  all  conducted  on  the 
same  general  plan,  which  was  as  follows:  A  quantity  of  sweet  cream, 
fresh  from  the  (Alpha)  separator,  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  accur- 
ately divided  by  weight  into  two  equal  parts;  one  of  these  parts  was 
churned  immediately  (or  in  some  cases  after  keeping  cool  and  sweet  over 
night  with  ice— about  16  hours);  the  other  was  ripened  at  60  deg.  Fahr. 
for  24  to  48  hours,  and  then  churned;  the  buttermilk  was  tested  for  fat  by 
the  Babcock  test,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  wash-water  and  drippings  from 
the  working  table  were  also  tested;  the  butter  was  regularly  analyzed  at 
the  laboratory,  and  in  one  case— as  a  check  on  the  other  work — the  cream 
also  was  analyzed. 
In  each  trial  the  two  kinds  of  butter  received  the  same  amount  of  salt 

nd  the  same  amount  of  color. 
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Four  10-lt).  tubs  of  the  butter  produced— two  of  each  kind— were  held 
in  cool  storage,  at  about  50  (leg.  F.,  in  order  to  compare  keeping 
quality.    *    *    *  * 

SUMMARY. 

[Sweet  cream  churned  at  50  to  54  deg.,  sour  cream  at  58  to  60  deg.] 

1.  The  yield  of  butter  from  sour  cream  was  usually  larger  than  from 
sweet;  in  nine  trials  it  averaged  3  per  cent,  larger. 

2.  Sour  cream  usually  churned  quicker  than  sweet. 

3.  The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  less  fat  and  more 
water  than  did  that  from  sweet  cream.  In  four  trials  the  average  differ- 
ence in  fat  was  nearly  2  per  cent. 

4.  The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  a  trifle  more  casein 
than  did  that  from  sweet.  This  was  the  case  in  eight  of  the  nine  trials 
made.   The  average  difference  was  .2  of  one  per  cent. 

5.  The  losses  of  fat  in  churning,  washing  and  working  were  less  with 
sour  than  with  sweet  cream.  In  nine  trials  the  average  difference  was 
nearly  one-half  pounds  of  fat  per  100  ft)S.  of  butter  made.  This  difference 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  loss  about  50  per  cent,  greater  in  churning 
sweet  than  in  churning  sour  cream. 

6.  The  sweet  cream  butter  suffered  less  deterioration  by  keeping  five 
months  (at  a  temp,  of  about  50  deg)  than  did  the  sour  cream  product. 
The  former  acquired  in  a  measure  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  ripened  cream 
butter.  [These  results  fully  confirm  those  obtained  by  one  of  us  in  1890, 
in  an  experiment  made  jointly  by  the  Station  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Daniels,  of 
Dayton,  Iowa.    See  bulletin  No.  ii.] 

7.  Sweet  cream  butter  did  not  "take"  the  color  (oil  color,  Fargo's)  as 
well  as  did  that  from  sour  cream;  it  was  always  some  shades  lighter  in 
color. 

In  four  of  the  nine  experiments  the  butter  was  analyzed,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


In  Prof.  W.  H.  Conn's  excellent  work  on  milk  fermentations  and  their 
relations  to  dairying,  there  is  much  to  be  found  that  is  of  value  to  the 
practical  butter-maker. 

We  learn  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  the  bacteria  in  milk  prove  to 
be  friends  instead  of  enemies  of  the  butter-maker.  After  the  cream  is 
separated  from  the  milk,  it  proves  of  advantage  to  the  butter-maker  to 
allow  bacteria  to  grow  in  it  before  churning.  There  are  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  such  ripening.  He  finds  that  the  cream  will  churn  more  easily 
and  that  he  can  get  a  larger  amount  of  butter  from  a  given  amount  of 
cream  if  it  is  ripened  than  he  could  if  it  were  churned  while  fresh.  He 
finds  further— and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  value  of  ripening  cream— that 
the  butter  made  from  ripened  cream  has  a  flavor  superior  to  that  made  of 
sweet  cream.  To  obtain  the  proper  flavor  or  aroma,  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  butter-maker.  It  is  noticed  that  the  aroma  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  decomposition  of  bacteria  growth.  The  volatile  a  cids 
supposed  to  give  flavor  to  the  butter  are  not  present  in  fresh  milk,  but 
only  appear  after  standing,  i.  e.,  after  the  fermentations  have  begun. 


From  sweet   From  sour 


Water,  per  cent. . 

Fat,  percent  

Casein,  per  cent. 


cream.  cream. 
12.41  13.98 
82.40  .  80.66 


.85  1.06 
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For  a  time  it  was  thought  the  aroma  of  butter  was  due  to  some  alcohol- 
like product  formed  during  the  ripening,  or  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid 
itself.  In  accordance  with  this  last  idea  lactic  acid  has  been  used  arti- 
ficially to  ripen  cream,  but  without  much  success. 

Of  course,  after  we  have  learned  that  micro-organisms  have  been  forced 
to  grow  in  cream  during  the  ripening,  and  when  we  combine  this 
with  facts  which  we  have  learned  of  the  fermentation  products  of 
micro-organisms,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  ripening  of  cream  is  a  more 
complicated  process  than  the  simple  production  of  lactic  acid. 

One  of  the  first  to  investigate  this  matter  in  the  light  of  modern  dis- 
coveries, was  Storch,  a  Swedish  scientist.  He  assumed  that  the  butter 
aroma  was  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms,  and  made  a  study  of  bacteria 
in  butter  and  cream  for  the  purpose  of  finding,  if  possible,  the  proper 
species  of  organism  for  producing  the  aroma.  After  diligent  search  he 
finally  succeeded  in  isolating  from  ripened  cream  a  single  baccillus,  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  proper  aroma  when  it  was  used  in  pure  culture  to 
ripen  cream.  After  a  short  time  Weigmann  studied  the  same  phenome- 
non and  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  cultures  of  an  organism  which  pro- 
duced a  normal  ripening  and  gave  rise  to  a  proper  aroma.  This  ferment 
is  coming  into  use  in  some  of  the  creameries  in  Germany,  the  claim  being 
made  for  it  that  it  insures  certainty  in  the  result  of  the  ripening  process. 
It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  practical  purposes. 
The  value  of  such  a  ferment,  if  it  can  be  supplied  in  a  practical  manner, 
is  easily  seen.  It  will  introduce  improvements  into  the  creameries  simi- 
lar to  those  introduced  into  the  breweries  by  means  of  the  study  of 
yeasts.  Further  on  in  this  work  it  is  also  noticed  that:  The  bacteria 
which  grow  in  ripening  cream  have  been  found  to  produce  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreable  flavors  and  tastes  in  the  milk  and  cream  if  allowed  to  act  un- 
hindered. It  seems  to  be  only  the  first  products  of  the  decomposition 
giving  rise  to  products  of  a  yery  different  character, 

Too  long  in  ripening  resulted  in  the  production  of  butter  containing 
too  strong  fiavors,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  butter  makers  is  to  deter- 
mine the  right  length  of  time  for  proper  ripening.  To  obtain  a  uniform 
product  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  butter  maker 
has  to  meet.   Prof.  Conn  thus  concludes  his  admirable  treatise: 

We  may  then  perhaps  predict  a  time  in  the  not  distant  future  when 
both  the  butter  maker  and  cheese  maker  will  make  use  of  fresh  milk. 
The  butter  maker  will  separate  the  milk  hy  the  centrifugal  machine  in 
as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible  and  will  add  to  the  cream  an  artificial 
ferment  consisting  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  proper  bacteria,  and  then 
ripen  his  cream  in  the  normal  manner.  The  result  will  be  uniformity. 
The  cheese  maker  will  in  like  manner  inoculate  fresh  milk  with  an 
artificial  ferment,  and  thus  be  able  to  control  his  product.  Perhaps  he 
will  have  a  large  variety  of  such  ferments,  each  of  which  will  produce  for 
him  a  definite  quality  of  cheese.  To  the  dairy  interest,  therefore,  the 
bacteriologist  holds  out  the  hope  of  uniformity.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  butter  maker  will  always  make  good  butter,  and  the  cheese 
moker  will  be  able  in  all  cases  to  obtain  exactly  the  kind  of  ripening  that 
he  desires. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article,  attention  was  called  to  investigations 
made  relative  to  sweet  cream  butter.  In  this  country  bacteriologists 
have  not  paid  that  attention  to  the  culture  of  organism  which  Storch,  the 
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Swedish  and  Weiprmann  the  German  scientist  have  given  the  subject. 
Much  work  of  a  practical  nature,  however  has  been  done  by  some  of  the 
leading  dairy  chemists  of  our  country.  Of  these  we  notice  in  particular, 
Profs.  Harrington  of  Illinois,  Patrick  of  Iowa,  and  Cooke  of  Vermont. 
Prof.  Cooke  has  made  his  investigations  of  sweet  and  sour  cream  butter 
from  an  economical  standpoint.  His  work  was  carefully  and  scientific- 
ally done,  every  point  being  well  guarded.  After  a  series  of  experiments 
with  sweet  and  sour  cream  his  conclusions  were  these: 

He  believed  the  argument  to  be  in  favor  of  churning  cream  sweet,  in 
that  it  requires  one  less  operation  and  consequently  so,  some  less 
mechanical  loss  in  the  handling. 

Our  studies  in  mechanical  loss  at  creameries  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
where  five  thousand  or  more  pounds  of  milk  are  handled  in  a  body,  the 
entire  mechanical  loss  from  the  weigh  can  to  the  butter  tub  is  less  than 
two  per  cent,  and  probably  hardly  more  than  one.  Hence,  by  analogy  the 
loss  in  any  one  operation  must  be  rather  slight.  The  question  of  the  de- 
struction or  change  of  fat  in  the  souring  has  already  been  treated,  and  the 
facts  show  that  there  is  no  change  or  loss  whatever  of  fat  in  the  souring 
of  cream.  If  then  there  is  no  difference  with  the  separation ,  no  difference 
in  the  churning,  washing  and  working,  and  only  a  slight  difference  in  the 
extra  fat  sticking  to  the  cream  vat,  there  seems  slight  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  any  more  fat  will  be  carried  into  the  butter  tub  when  the  cream 
is  churned  sweet,  than  if  allowed  to  sour. 

An  important  part  of  the  subject  has  remained  untouched.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  incorporate  more  water  into  sweet  cream  butter,  and  have  it  stand 
up,  be  solid  and  satisfy  the  market,  than  is  the  case  with  sour  cream 
butter?  On  this  point  I  do  not  yet  feel  sure,  but  I  believe  that  it  is,  that 
so  far  this  constitutes  a  valid  argument  in  favor  of  sweet  cream  butter- 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  this  extra  water  will  cause  the  but- 
ter to  spoil  more  quickly  and  will  necessitate  its  early  sale  and  consumption 
Then  to  conclude  Prof.  Cooke  adds:  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe,  what  has 
been  impressed  upon  me  continually  by  our  practical  work,  that  it  is 
neither  the  churning  sweet  or  the  churning  sour  which  influences  the  re- 
sult, but  the  tools  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  one  who  is  do- 
ing the  churning.  The  taste  of  the  consumer  is  to  decide  which  method  is 
best  to  follow— that  if  the  consumer  can  possibly  be  induced  to  use  butter 
made  of  sweet  cream,  that  method  should  always  be  followed,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  butter  that  will  be  consumed  and  the  consequent 
greater  demand. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  New  York's  greatest  practical  dairy  authority,  when 
asked  regarding  sweet  cream  butter,  replied:  It  is  in  my  opinion  the 
coming  "fancy  butter."  L.  S.  Hardin,  of  Indiana,  another  practical 
dairyman,  says:  When  churned  at  a  proper  temperature  I  believe  sweet 
cream  will  make  as  much  if  not  more  butter  than  decidedly  sour  cream, 
while  all  the  highest  priced  butter  in  market  is  made  from  practically 
sweet  cream,  though  for  courtesy  or  argument's  sake  it  may  be  called 
sour.  An  additional  point  in  favor  of  sweet  cream,  is  the  claim  that  the 
butter  continues  to  ripen  and  remains  good  longer.  I  think  fine  butter 
should  be  consumed  before  it  has  time  to  deteriorate,  and  if  marketed 
with  intelligence  it  always  will  be. 
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After  having  studied  much  this  question  of  sweet  cream  butter,  and 
gleaning  from  a  large  field  of  authors,  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
referring  the  reader  to  what  is  said  on  the  same  point,  two  years  ago  in 
our  biennial  report: 

Another  radical  revolution  in  the  method  of  the  manufacturing  of  but- 
ter is  this:  The  mailing  of  butter  from  sweet  instead  of  sour  cream.  In 
a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Dairy  Association,  held 
at  Faribault  two  years  ago,  I  advocated  the  manufacture  of  butter  from 
sweet  cream.  The  entire  convention  was  arrayed  against  me,  with  the 
exception  of  one  gentleman,  and  he  a  Dane.  But  the  world  moves.  The 
sour,  putrid  cream  butter  is  the  butter  of  the  past.  Ripe,  sweet  cream 
butter  is  the  butter  of  to-day,  and  will  be  the  only  butter  used  in  the 
future.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  butter. 

Laziness,  carelessness  and  fllthiness  is  a  trio  which  has  brought  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  to  many  a  dairyman.  Careless  methods  in  the  handling  of 
cream  and  the  care  of  butter  may  not  be  readily  detected  by  chemical 
analysis.  If  the  quality  is  there,  which  consists  of  flavor,  texture  and 
color,  it  will  readily  be  detected  by  the  eye  and  the  olfactories. 

This  quality  does  not  and  cannot  appear  in  chemical  analysis:  as  well 
might  the  chemist  undertake  to  analyze  the  beauty  and  bouquet  of  a  rose. 

Butter  literature  is  becoming  voluminous.  Never  were  so  many  minds 
occupied  in  the  study  of  this  important  dairy  product  as  at  present. 
Never  were  there  so  many  men  engaged  in  the  invention  of  machinery  for 
its  better  production,  nor  so  many  pens  employed  recording  the  final  re- 
sults. 

CHEESE. 

The  demand  for  "Minnesota  Full  Cream  Cheese"  is  a  splendid  index  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  four  years  by  the  dairy  and 
food  commissioner.  Practically,  we  are  free  from  all  forms  of  adulter- 
ated cheese.  There  are  a  few  "skims"  and  some  of  the  "white  oak" 
form,  but  their  number  is  small.  Our  factories  are  turning  out  and  our 
markets  show  that  full  creams  are  the  favorites. 

To  place  our  factorymen  where  they  will  make  for  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  they  be  progressive.  The  cheese  maker  of  to-day 
who  is  content  with  what  he  did  fifteen,  ten  or  five  years  ago,  will  not 
be  in  demand  a  year  hence.  No  branch  of  dairying  has  received  the 
attention  which  has  been  given  the  past  two  years  to  cheese  making.  In 
fact,  other  branches  have  not  required  it.  Only  at  the  present  time  are 
cheese  makers  beginning  to  find  out  the  deep  hidden  mysteries  of  their 
profession.  Never  before  have  cheese  makers  been  so  studious,  thought- 
ful, methodical  and  exacting.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occupations  in  which  they  can  engage. 

As  the  flood  gates  are  opened  and  cheese  literature  comes  pouring  in, 
men  begin  to  use  their  brains.  Never  before  did  they  know  that  there 
was  so  much  to  learn  about  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  man  who 
made  butter  and  cheese  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  seeks  the  dairy  school 
there  to  "unlearn"  much  that  has  been  of  positive  injury  to  him  in  the 
past,  and  to  begin  with  the  A,  B,  C  of  dairying.  Cleanliness,  which 
begins  with  C,  may  be  the  first  lesson.  If  he  learns  that  well  and  goes 
out  to  practice  it  among  his  brethern,  he  will  not  have  attended  that 
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school  in  vain.  After  which  comes  the  handling  of  the  various  improved 
utensils.  Then  his  ingenuity  is  brought  into  requisition  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  milk;  the  aeration  of  it,  the  cooling,  the  heating  and  mail- 
ing of  the  cheese. 

The  appearance  of  the  cheese  in  whatever  form  may  be  desired  does  not 
end  it  all.  Environment  is  to  be  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  are  to  be 
carefully  watched.  Heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  are  factors  that 
the  cheese  maker  must  familiarize  himself  with  in  order  to  succeed.  In 
Prof.  Conn's  treatise  on  dairying,  cheese  has  not  been  overlooked.  For 
the  reader's  benefit,  I  have  reproduced  some  of  the  most  helpful  points. 
Duclaux  in  his  first  paper  in  1877,  gave  the  result  of  a  chemical  study  of 
the  ripening  process  of  cheese,  and  these  results  proved  that  the  ripening 
was  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  Three  years  later  the  same 
investigator  made  a  study  of  the  bacteria  in  such  cheese  and  determined- 
that  they  are  very  numerous  and  comprise  several  species.  In  general  the 
process  of  ripening  is  quite  similar  to  the  digestion  by  the  digestive  fluids 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  The  ripening  of  cheese  was  now 
studied  by  others,  but  the  most  systematic  work  was  done  by  Adametz. 

That  ripening  was  due  to  bacteria  growth  was  proved  by  this  observer 
by  treating  fresh  cheese  with  a  disinfecting  agent,  which  would  prevent 
bacteria  growth  without  affecting  the  chemical  condition  of  the  cheese. 
Under  these  conditions  the  cheese  did  not  ripen.  He  also  made  quanti- 
tive  estimates  of  the  number  of  organisms  present,  finding  from  25  to  165 
millions  per  ounce,  and  this  number  was  found  to  increase  slowly  during 
the  ripening  process.  He  also  tried  to  determine  whether  ripening  is  due 
to  the  combined  action  of  many  species  of  organisms,  or  to  a  single  species. 
For  this  purpose  he  studied  many  specimens,and  studied  the  cheese  at  in- 
tervals during  the  ripening.  He  found  many  species  of  bacteria  present, 
but  as  the  ripening  went  on  one  species  was  found  to  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  others  and  was  much  more  abundant  at  the  close  of  the 
ripening  than  any  of  the  others.  These  results  have  since  been  confirmed. 
Says  Prof.  Conn:  At  this  point  the  knowledge  of  the  normal,  or  natural 
ripening  of  cheese  rests  at  this  time.  But  few  observations  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  abnormal  ripening. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  cheese  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend with  lies  in  this  direction.  He  cannot  be  sure  of  a  uniform  pro- 
duct. In  spite  of  all  his  precautions  his  cheese  will  sometimes  undergo 
abnormal  troubles  and  becomes  worthless  by  changes  taking  place  during 
the  ripening  process.  Recent  experiments  have  indicated  that  the  direct 
result  is  in  all  cases  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  abnormal  species  of 
micro-organisms  which  get  into  the  milk,  and  hence  have  a  share  in  the 
ripening  of  the  cheese.  Black  cheese,  bitter  cheese  and  cheese  flecked 
with  red  spots  are  all  thus  caused.  Other  troublesome  infections  have 
with  certainty  been  traced  to  micro-organisms.  It  is  difficult  at  present 
to  determine  how  far  the  ripening  is  due  to  different  species  of  organism 
planted  in  the  curd.  It  is  evident  that  bacteria  is  ever  present  in  cheese. 
The  milk  from  which  it  is  made  always  contains  them,  and  when  made 
into  cheese  part  of  the  bacteria  at  least  will  be  enclosed  in  the  cheese. 
Here  they  find  proper  conditions  for  growth.  Owing  to  the  density  of 
the  cheese,  the  organisims  that  require  air  and  moisture  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages  the  bacteria  grow  slowly  and  soon 
produce  profound  chemical  changes.  They  give  rise  to  the  peptonizing 
ferment,  which  acts  upon  the  caseine,  rendering  it  partly  soluble.  Be- 
sides this,  they  induce  other  decomposing  changes,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  production  of  the  rich,  delicately  flavorel  cheese  of  the  market. 

But  though  many  chemical  studies  have  been  made  in  ripening  cheese, 
we  are  not  in  condition  at  present  time  to  follow  the  process  beyond  sta- 
ting the  few  salient  facts  already  mentioned.  The  cheese  maker  thus 
forces  the  bacteria  to  give  him  products  for  which  he  obtains  a  high 
price.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  food  value  of  cheese  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
caseine  and  fat  that  render  the  cheese  valuable,  but  its  market  price  de- 
pends not  upon  the  quantity  of  caseine,  but  upon  the  flavor,  and  this  fla- 
vor is  supplied  by  micro-organisms. 

We  have  as  yet  only  learned  that  there  is  a  casual  connection  between 
the  ripening  and  the  micro-organisms;  but  the  condition  affecting  their 
growth,  the  variety  of  species  that  can  produce  a  normal  ripening  of 
cheese;  whether  different  species  of  organisms  will  produce  differently 
flavored  cheese;  whether  the  cheese  of  the  markets  are  due  to  different 
organisms  used  in  ripening  or  chiefly  to  different  conditions  under  which 
they  are  grown;  are  all  problems  to  be  settled  before  any  practical  results 
can  be  expected.  But  we  can  confidently  predict  one  result :  If  we  ever 
succeed  in  reducing  the  ripening  of  cheese  to  a  systematic  process,  and 
become  able  to  use  the  proper  species  of  organisms  to  produce  it,  we  may 
expect  an  end  of  the  cases  of  poisonous  cheese,of  which  so  many  instances 
are  on  record. 

The  poisons  in  these  cheese  are  due  to  the  growth  of  mischievous 
organisms,  which  Dr.  Vaughn  designates  as  tyrotoxicon,  these  will  be 
avoided  when  we  learn  to  ripen  cheese  with  pure  cultures  of  the  proper 
species  of  bacteria.  These  are  the  conditions  which  to-day  confront  the 
cheese  maker;  these  are  the  problems  that  sooner  or  later  must  be  solved. 
More  than  ever  he  realizes  the  importance  of  brushing  aside  the  antique 
bric-a-brac  that  so  long  has  obscured  his  vision.  To  produce  an  article 
of  cheese  for  the  market  which  will  be  attractive  in  style,  uniform  in 
make,  and  of  exquisite  flavor,  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  cheese 
makers.  That  this  end  may  be  obtained,  ''to  pace  round  in  the  mill  of 
habit,"  will  be  an  occupation  of  the  past. 

When  taken  into  consideration  the  work  of  the  milkman,  or  the  duties 
of  the  butter  maker,  their  responsibilities  end  where  the  cheese  makers' 
begin.  The  late  Col.  T.  D.  Curtis  in  his  suggestions  to  cheese  makers 
gave  the  following:  "The  curing  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  but 
free  from  drafts  of  air,  and  so  built  as  to  have  a  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture. The  cheese  makers  of  the  United  States  annually  lose  large  sums 
for  the  lack  of  proper  curing  rooms.  The  curing  process  is  both  a 
digestive  and  a  chemical  one.  It  secures  a  much  better  cheese  to  have 
both  changes  go  on  slowly.  The  rennet  breaks  down  the  curd  and  makes 
it  mellow,  while  fermentation  and  oxidation  develop  the  flavors.  Cheese 
are  not  ready  for  the  market  under  three  months  from  the  time  made, 
unless  subjected  to  the  most  approved  method  of  curing. 

One  stubborn  fact  confronts  us  to-day,  which  is  this:  The  cheese  busi- 
ness is  lacking  in  variety.  As  we  talce  our  walk  among  the  factories  or 
in  the  market  place,  we  are  impressed  with  the  lack  of  variety.  The 
American  cheese  seems  to  be  the  uniform  style.    It  is  well  to  have  these 
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'•'Americas"  and  to  have  them  of  the  very  best  kind.  While  this  style  is 
desirable  and  acceptable,  it  is  also  v^ell  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
persistent  pursuance  of  this  course  will  eventually  prove  ruinous.  The 
time  v^ill  come  when  our  markets  will  be  congested  with  unsalable  cheese. 
The  overcrowding  of  our  markets  with  one  kind  of  cheese  is  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  maker  but  also  to  the  dealer.  We  tire  if  given  contin- 
ually baked  potatoes  to  eat,  or  if  supplied  with  one  kind  of  bread.  The 
same  rule  will  be  applicable,  when  we  consider  one  kind  of  cheese.  After 
having  become  perfected  in  the  manufacture  of  one  style  of  cheese,  let 
the  maker  expend  a  little  of  his  ingenuity  on  another,  to  adopt  something 
entirely  new,  and  to  manufacture  goods  of  novel  description.  We  export 
to  Europe  in  large  quantities  our  "American  i.  heese."  At  the  same  time 
we  import  not  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  foreign  brands.  In  this 
variety  we  find  the  Camembert,  Brie,  Neufchatel,  Roquefort,  Gruyere 
and  others.  These  are  some  of  the  varieties  that  when  made  according 
to  the  science  and  art  of  cheese  making,  will  please  the  palate  of  a  large 
class  of  people.  Not  only  do  they  please  the  consumer,  but  in  return 
there  is  a  handsome  profit  for  the  maker.    I  wish  to  further  note. 

A  remarkable  impetus  which  has  been  given  the  cheese  of  our  State  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years.  One  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated; 
that  is,  the  standard  of  fats  fixed  by  our  excellent  law  is  not  too  high. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  fats  to  total  solids  will -eventually  become  the  univer- 
sal standard  of  cheese  throughout  the  United  States.  While  we  find  our 
^^Minnesota  Full  Cream  Cheese'^  averaging  so  well  in  fats,  there  are  other 
points  that  must  not  go  unheeded.  Greater  care  In  the  manufacfure  of 
cheese  is  necessary.  Also  should  greater  care  be  given  the  curing  and 
ripening  of  cheese. 

Another  serious  difficulty  confronts  the  manufacturer.  As  a  rule,  he  is 
too  hasty  in  putting  his  cheese  on  the  markets.  Cheese  thirty  days  old 
is  not  fit  for  the  market,  no  matter  how  great  the  demand  or  how  good 
the  price.  Hold  your  cheese  until  it  has  passed  the  green  incipient  stage. 
It  requires  time  for  ripening,  and  no  cheese  is  marketable  until  the  acids 
have  developed  into  a  rich,  nutty  flavor.  With  as  much  propriety  might 
the  distiller  expect  his  raw  liquors  to  command  the  highest  price  and  to 
receive  general  approval.  Therefore  use  the  utmost  care  in  the  manuf  ic- 
ture  of  your  cheese.  Have  the  temperature  as  near  right  at  all  times  as 
possible.  Do  not  expect  your  cheese  to  become  popular  until  they  have 
developed  qualities  that  cheese  loving  people  always  recognize.  You  will 
then  have  established  a  reputaton,  and  ycur  cheese  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand. 
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CHEESE,  1891-1892. 


97 
97 
9 


1 

99 
94 
94 
32 
32 
32 
32 


95 
125 
123 

86 

*32' 

'32' 

iio* 

26 
26 
26 
119 


26 


95 
96 

*93 

113 

85 

26 
26 
121 

"94 

125 
125 
128 
93 


Location  of  factory. 


Biscay  

Biscay  

Wasioga  

Hampton  

Heidleberg — 
Fergus  Falls. . 
West  Concord 

Spring  Hill  

Spring  Hill  

Santiago  

Santiago  

Santiago  

Santiago  

Dawson  

St.  Paul  

Muscoda  

New  Trier  

Alma  City  

Willmar  

Saulf  Centre. . 

Becker  

Santiago  

Becker  

Santiago  

St.  Francis  


Raymond  . 
Stillwater. 
Stillwater. 
Stillwater. 
Stillwater. 


Janesville.. . . . . . 

Stanton   . . 

Stanton  

Stanton   

New  Trier  

Hampton  

Stanton   

Owatonna  

Has  tad  

Sauk  Center  

Merton  

Med  ford  

Med  ford  

Merton  

Blooming  Grove. 

Spring  Hill  

Alma  City  

Alma  City  

Swan  Lake.  ..  . 
Owatonna  


33.10 
31.50 
30.80 
29.40 
31.00 
32.20 
34.14 
32.00 
26.20 
28.30 
26.30 
26.20 
29.10 
26.50 
27.40 
29.95 
31.55 
30.60 
27.70 
29.60 
15.80 
19.50 
14.60 
21.70 
17.60 
12.84 
19.70 
22.90 
24  90 
36.10 
22.50 
22.60 
20.00 
24.80 
19.10 
32.10 
20.30 
23.10 
28.50 
30.20 
30.30 
33.40 
33.80 
29.70 
29.70 
31.60 
32.80 
32.70 
29.40 
28.50 
33.60 
32.20 
33.00 
29.90 
28.40 


29.80 
28.40 
34.60 
34.70 
34.30 
35.10 
32.30 
33.20 
34.70 
34.80 
38.20 
37.80 
36.60 
36.70 
36.10 
34.65 
35.75 
34.70 
39.00 
46.50 
47.90 
42.60 
48.00 
41.20 
42.60 
47.30 
47.80 
40.60 
37.50 
30.80 
39.90 
40.20 
42.40 
38.20 
33.50 
32.30 
41.80 
35.60 
34.00 
34.70 
34.40 
34.60 
30.30 
35.70 
32.10 
33.00 
32.10 
32.20 
34.60 
34.10 
36.20 
36.00 
33.60 
35.90 
33.80 


37.10 
40.10 
34.60 
36.90 
34.70 
32.70 
30.06 
34  80 
39.10 
36.90 
36.50 
36.00 
.35.30 
36.80 
36.50 
35.40 
32.70 
34.70 
33.30 
43.90 
35.30 
37.90 
35.40 
37.10 
39.80 
39.86 
29.50 
36.50 
37.60 
33.10 
37.60 
37.20 
37.60 
37.00 
47.40 
34.60 
37.60 
41.30 
37.50 
34.70 
35.30 
34.60 
35.90 
34.60 
34.60 
35.40 
35.10 
35.10 
36.00 
37.40 
30.20 
31.80 
33.40 
34.20 
37.80 


66.90 
68.50 
69.20 
70.60 
69.00 
67.80 
65.86 
68.00 
70.80 
71.70 
73.70 
73.80 
70.90 
73.50 
72.60 
70.05 
68.45 
69.40 
72.30 
90.40 
84.20 
80.50 
85.40 
78.30 
82.40 
87.16 
80.30 
77.10 
75.10 
63.90 
77.50 
77.40 
80.00 
75.20 
80.90 
67.90 
79.70 
76.90 
71.50 
69.80 
69.70 
66.60 
66.20 
70.30 
70.30 
68.40 
67.20 
67.30 
70.60 
71.50 
66.40 
67.80 
67.00 
70.10 
71.60 
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RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM 
CHEESE,  mi-m2.— Continued. 


26 
]21 
93 
121 
121 
41 
41 
121 
41 
26 
109 
42 
18 
18 
18 
18 
41 
116 
116 

'iii 

125 
16 
96 
95 
110 
110 

"93 

93 
120 
18 
18 
18 


Location  of  factory. 


101 
16 
34 
133 
127 
33 
33 
101 
109 
119 
117 
127 
127 
127 
121 
41 
93 
93 
93 


Med  ford  

Merton  

Owatonna  

Merton  

Merton  

Havana  . . . 

Havana  

Merton  

Havana  

Med  ford  

Austin  

Oakland  

Rock  Dell  

Rock  Dell  

Rock  Dell  

Rock  Dell  

Havana  

Gaylord  

Gaylord  

Jackson  

West  Concord . 
Alma  City  — 

Heidleberg  

Hampton  

New  Trier. . . . 
. .Stanton  


Wanamingo. 
.  .Owatonna 


Acoma  

Rock  Uell 


.  .Huntley  

.  .Wanamingo 
.  .Heidelberg.. 


Union  Hill. 
Water  ville. 


Wanamingo. 


Janesville . 
,  Water  vlUe, 


Havana.  . 
Owatonna. 


29.00 
29.76 
30.92 
13.80 
34.20 
26.04 
27.96 
30.10 
30.20 
34.54 
25.44 
32.30 
21.50 
24.50 
.31.10 
32.24 
29.40 
34.80 
30.24 
31.80 
29.60 
26.20 
32.80 
32.74 
35.70 
32.20 
32.24 
30.00 
35.50 
32.80 
34.60 
33.70 
34.40 
31.44 
31 .60 
32.20 
33.06 
34.70 
40.00 
31.30 
40.50 
32.30 
27.60 
30.66 
32.00 
32  90 
30.70 
34.50 
34.40 
34.16 
28.60 
28.40 
29.70 
30.20 
30.40 


31.40 
33. 34 
32.24 
41.60 
32.70 
35.16 
36.24 
33.90 
35.40 
31.36 
33.40 
32.50 
38.20 
37.10 
32.00 
30.80 
29.60 
32.90 
33.20 
34.00 
37.20 
37.70 
34. 10 
33.40 
31.80 
33.60 
34.00 
32.60 
32.50 
32.40 
32.90 
33.40 
33.40 
33.70 
33.70 
30.40 
34.20 
34.00 
28.90 
35.70 
29.40 
34.30 
32.40 
28.10 
32.70 
32.60 
34.70 
31.60 
31.60 
31.40 
34.30 
33.80 
33.70 
34.70 
35.30 


39.60 
36.90 
36.84 
54.60 
33.10 
38.80 
35.80 
36.00 
34.40 
34.10 
41.16 
35.20 
40.30 
38.40 
37.90 
41.96 
41.00 
32. 
36.56 
34.20 
33.20 
36.10 
33.10 
33.86 
32.50 
34.20 
34.76 
37.40 
32  00 
34.80 
32.50 
32.90 
32.20 
34.66 
34.70 
37.40 
32.74 
31.30 
31.10 
33.00 
30.10 
33.40 
40.00 
41.24 
35.30 
34.50 
34.60 
33.90 
34.00 
34.44 
37.10 
37.80 
36.60 
35.10 
34.30 


71.00 

70.24 

69.08 

86.20 

65.80 

73.96 

72.04 

69.90 

69.80 

65.46 

74.56 

67.70 

78.50 

75.50 

71.00 

75.00 

70.60 

65.20 

69  76 

68.20 

70.40 

73.80 

67.20 

67.26 

64.30 

67.80 

67.76 

70.00 

64.50 

67.20 

65.40 

66.30 

65.60 

68.56 

68.40 

67.80 

66.94 

65.30 

60.00 

68  70 

59.50 

67.70 

72.40 

69.34 

68.00 

67.10 

69.30 

65.50 

65.60 

65.84 

71.40 

71.60 

70.30 

69.80 

69.60 


fa 


44.50 

47.46 

46.65 

43.34 

49.69 

47.54 

50.33 

48.49 

50.71 

47.97 

44.81 

4s.  00 

48.66 

49.13 

47.83 

43.98 

42.28 

50.46 

47.60 

49.85 

52.84 

51.08 

50.08 

49.64 

49.45 

49.39 

50.17 

46.57 

50.38 

48.21 

50.00 

50.39 

50.91 

49.15 

49.27 

44.82 

51.40 

52.01 

48.16 

51.98 

49.41 

50.66 

44.75 

40.52 

48.09 

48  58 

50.07 

48.24 

48.17 

47.57 

48.03 

47.20 

47.92 

49.71 

50.72 
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93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
125 
18 
18 
3 
3 
3 
16 
16 


26 
96 
96 
96 
43 
121 
121 
121 
125 
125 
125 
125 
121 
121 
121 
97 
Q7 
21 
109 
93 
95 
95 
95 
61 
61 
1 
1 
li 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

125 
93 


Location  of  factory. 


Owatonna. 


Alma  City. . 
Rock  Dell... 
Rock  Dell... 

Byron   

Byron   

Byron   

Heidelberg. . 
Heidelberg. . 
New  Prague. 
New  Prague. 


Hampton 
Hampton 
Hampton 


Waterville. 
Waterville. 
Waterville. 
Alma  City. 
Alma  City 
Alma  City 
Alma  City. 
Waterville. 
Waterville 
Waterville, 
Biscay  — 

Biscay  

Lansing.  . , 
Austin  — 
Owatonna. 


Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls.  , 
Fergus  Falls. , 
Fergus  Falls 
Fergus  Falls. , 
Fergus  Falls. . 
Fergus  Falls 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls . 

Alma  City  

Owatonna. . . 


1* 

<D 

■..:> 
C 

03 

Water 

Casein 

Solids. 

Fat  to 
solid 

29.40 

OA  Af\ 

34.40 

36.20 

70.60 

48.72 

29.30 

35 .  bO 

35.10 

70.70 

50.33 

31.90 

33.  ZO 

34.90 

68.10 

48.75 

24.76 

OO.  10 

40.14 

75.24 

46.93 

30.90 

nA    A  A 

34. 00 

35.10 

69.10 

49.20 

31.80 

33.00 

35.20 

68.20 

48.53 

33.20 

oo  OA 

3Z.Z0 

34.60 

66.80 

48.34 

31.20 

0-|  OA 

31.  oO 

36.00 

68.80 

46.22 

32.40 

oo  1f\ 

33. 70 

33.90 

67.60 

49.70 

26.60 

34.40 

39.00 

73.40 

46.49 

27.40 

oo  OA 

33.00 

38.80 

72.60 

46.55 

31.10 

32.20 

36.70 

68.90 

47.02 

32.80 

32.80 

34.40 

67.20 

48.81 

33.20 

32. 20 

34.40 

66.80 

48.51 

34.10 

OA    "I  A 

30. 10 

35.80 

65.90 

45.07 

31.56 

oo  f\A 

3Z  04 

36.40 

68.44 

46.81 

29.00 

OA  /3A 

34.  oU 

36.40 

71.00 

48.73 

31.70 

oo  AA 

3Z  9U 

35.40 

68.30 

48.63 

30.10 

oo  C!f\ 

33.60 

36.30 

69.90 

48.04 

22.20 

39.10 

38.70 

77.80 

50.39 

21.66 

39.04 

39.30 

78.34 

49.84 

22.10 

/I  A    K  A 

40.  oU 

37.40 

77.90 

52.00 

17.30 

41 . 60 

41.10 

82.70 

50.30 

21  80 

39.00 

39.20 

78.20 

50.00 

20.90 

39.40 

39.80 

79.10 

49.81 

20.26 

39.74 

40.00 

79.74 

49.92 

15.20 

43. 20 

41.60 

84.80 

50.00 

16  20 

38. 80 

45.00 

83.80 

46.30 

23.70 

36.70 

39.60 

76.30 

48.09 

27.70 

36.60 

35.70 

72.30 

50.62 

20.26 

39.74 

40.00 

79.74 

49.92 

22.10 

40.50 

37.40 

77.90 

52.00 

29.70 

34. 30 

36.00 

70  30 

48.64 

21.40 

39.80 

38.80 

78.60 

50.63 

28.60 

36.20 

35.20 

71.40 

50.70 

23.20 

38. 20 

38  60 

76.80 

48.42 

21.10 

40.20 

38.70 

78.90 

50.93 

25.70 

40.00 

34.30 

74.30 

50.83 

28.60 

36 . 80 

34.60 

71.40 

51.34 

27.90 

37 .90 

34.20 

72.10 

52.56 

27.10 

38.20 

34.70 

72.90 

52.40 

27.80 

37.60 

34.60 

72.20 

52.07 

20.60 

43.40 

36.00 

79.40 

54.66 

24.90 

40.30 

34.80 

75.10 

53.26 

24.70 

40.40 

34.90 

75.30 

53.65 

23.10 

42. 00 

34.90 

76.90 

54.47 

26  90 

07  OA 

36.90 

73.10 

50.88 

29.80 

36  60 

33.60 

70.20 

52.28 

24.20 

39.00 

36.80 

75.80 

51.44 

27.20 

38-40 

34.40 

72.80 

52.74 

27.20 

39.20 

34.60 

72.80 

53.29 

22.20 

35.70 

42.10 

77.80 

45.88 

28.90 

37.60 

33.50 

71.10 

52.88 

27.20 

41.70 

31.20 

72.80 

57.01 

32.00 

35.50 

28.80 

67.30 

49.78 
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Location  of  factory. 


Western 


Stephen  

Stephen  

Stephen  

Fergus  Falls. . , 

Frazee  City  

Frazee  City... . 

Frazee  City  

Frazee  City.. . . 

Austin  

New  Richland. 
New  Richland. 
New  Richland 

Alden   

Mapleton  

Mapleton  

Mapleton  

Med  ford  

Lambert  

Fergus  Falls . . 
Fergus  Falls. . . 
New  Trier  — 
Swan  Lake  — 
Swan  Lake  — 
Swan  Lake  

Willmar  . . . 

Willmar  

Atwater  

Atwater  

Atwater  ...  — 
Howard  Lake.  , 
Howard  Lake. . 

Medford  

Med  ford  

Medford  

Medford  

Fulda  

Western  

Cedar  Mills  

New  Trier  

Medford  

Medford  

Wilder  

Wilder  

St.  Paul  

Owatonna  

Owatonna  

Owatonna  

Heidelberg  

Heidelberg  


Water. 

Fat. 

Caseine,  etc. 

Solids. 

Fat  to  total 
solids. 

31.80 

35.60 

32.60 

68.20 

52.19 

33.20 

35.00 

31.80 

69.80 

52.39 

28.00 

37.30 

34.70 

72.00 

51.80 

29.80 

36.60 

33.60 

70.20 

5?.  28 

37  4« 

31.50 

31.04 

62.54 

50.37 

32.60 

33.60 

33.80 

67.40 

49.85 

33.80 

33.00 

33.20 

66.20 

49.84 

28.30 

38.80 

33.90 

71  70 

54.11 

34  50 

34.60 

30  90 

65.50 

52.82 

24.40 

40.50 

35.10 

75.60 

53.57 

26.10 

35.30 

38.60 

73.90 

47.76 

31.90 

31.60,  36.50 

68.10 

46.24 

29.70 

ou .  uu 

'4^  70 

70.  30 

52.28 

27.60 

no 

91  4.0 

0±  .  rtU 

72.40 

52.48 

30.10 

oo  .  OKJ 

94.  40 

O'i  .  tU 

69.90 

50.79 

29.00 

oo .  \J\J 

40 
oo .  4U 

71.00 

50.13 

27.40 

^4.  70 

97  QO 

o  t  .  yu 

72.60 

49.79 

35.80 

97  40 

9R  80 
oo .  ou 

64.20 

42.67 

30.40 

91  40 
O'i .  'iyJ 

69.60 

50.59 

33.20 

^9  90 

94.  fiO 
O'i .  DU 

66.80 

48.20 

31.80 

^9  fin 

91=;  fiO 
oo  DU 

68.20 

47.80 

31.20 

'^^  RO 
oo .  ou 

99  no 

Oo .  UU 

68.80 

52.03 

32.50 

oo .  '±\) 

99  in 

67.50 

52.44 

33.40 

^4.  fin 

ol .  DU 

99  nn 

o^ .  UU 

66.60 

51.95 

32.98 

oo .  OU 

91  AI 
01 .  ^1 

66.02 

53.92 

9.50 

4.0  10 
'±\j.  J.U 

Pvn  4n 
ou.  '±U 

90.50 

44.55 

20.00 

41.20 

38. 80 

80.00 

51.50 

19.80 

41.00 

39*.  20 

80.20 

51.25 

27.20 

35.10 

37.70 

72.80 

48.21 

27.20 

36.60 

36.20 

72.80 

50.27 

25.70 

35.50 

38.80 

74.30 

47.76 

21.70 

43.60 

34.70 

78.30 

55.68 

25.60 

38.10 

36.30 

74.40 

51.21 

20.40 

43.60 

36.00 

79.60 

57.36 

27.30 

36.10 

36.60 

72.70 

48.83 

27.00 

35.60 

37.40 

73.00 

48.76 

28.60 

36.00 

35.40 

71.40 

50.42 

3-^  00 

35.00 

33.00 

68.00 

51.48 

30.60 

36.10 

33.30 

69.40 

52.02 

32.60 

35.00 

33.40 

67.40 

51.92 

29.40 

36.70 

33.80 

70.60 

51.42 

27.60 

39.60 

32.80 

72.40 

54.69 

24.40 

39.20 

36.40 

75.60 

51.85 

35.80 

33.40 

30.80 

64.20 

52.02 

30.60 

35.40 

34.00 

69.40 

51.00 

36.00 

33.00 

31.00 

64.00 

51.56 

20.10 

42.50 

36.40 

79  90 

53.31 

33.60 

31.80 

65.40 

51.37 

33.40 

31.70 

33.90 

66.60 

47.59 

20.70 

40.50 

38.80 

79.30 

52.33 

25.  80 

37.60 

36.60 

74.20 

50.67 

32.30 

34.60 

33.20 

67.80 

51.03 

34.30 

34.00 

31.70 

65.70 

51.75 

35.10 

32.30 

32.60 

64.90 

49.75 

24.00 

34.90 

41.10 

76.00 

45.92 
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RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM 
CHEESE,  mi-lS92.-Continued. 


Location  of  factory. 


Stanton  

Stanton  

Hampton  

New  Trier  

Med  ford  

Medford  

Med  ford  

A  coma  

Cedar  Mills  

Canton  

Canton  

Biscay  

Biscay  

Sumpter  

Minneota   

Madelia  

Madelia  

iEtna   

Spring  Valley. . . 

Rock  Dell  

Total  average, 


A 

-p 

*s 

4^  O 

a 
fa 

J} 

o 

'o 

- 

24.10 

42.20 

32.70 

75.90 

55.59 

27.00 

37.90 

35.10 

73.00 

51. 9L 

29.80 

37.00 

33.20 

70.20 

52.85 

31.70 

37.30 

31.00 

68.30 

54.59 

29.10 

35.50 

34.40 

69.90 

50.79 

32.60 

35.60 

31.80 

67.40 

52.82 

29.70 

37.50 

32.80 

70.30 

53.  .34 

28.80 

39.20 

32.00 

71.20 

55.05 

29.90 

34.70 

35.40 

70.10 

49.57 

26.40 

35.40 

38.20 

73.60 

48.04 

29.60 

33.20 

37.10 

70.40 

47.15 

26.90 

37.00 

36.10 

73.10 

50*  65 

30.80 

33.00 

36.20 

69.20 

47.69 

26.60 

33.60 

39.80 

73.40 

45.77 

36.70 

29.90 

33.40 

63.30 

47.23 

21.50 

39.10 

39.40 

78.50 

49.81 

29.70 

35.10 

35.20 

70.30 

50.00 

27.00 

34.60 

38.40 

73.00 

47.39 

33.20 

33.80 

33.00 

66.80 

50.59 

19.60 

41.20 

39.20 

80.40 

51.24 

28.57 

35.03 

35.37 

72.41 

49.48 

CREAM. 

Cream  is  composed  principally  of  the  fatty  globules  of  milk.  It  also 
contains  variable  proportions  of  watery  fluids,  milk,  sugar,  caseine  and 
ash.  A  decade  or  more  ago  it  was  claimed  that  an  adherent  pellicle,  sac 
or  envelope  enclosed  the  fatty  globules. 

This  film  or  envelope  containing  the  fat  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention, and  much  investigation  by  chemists  interested  in  this  subject, 
has  been  the  result.  Henle  claims  that  it  is  an  albuminous  substance. 
To  his  theory  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  Dr.  Cameron  has 
satisfied  himself  that  it  is  a  caseine  film,  and  to  all  these  theories  Dr.  S. 
M,  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  is  greatly  opposed. 
Dr.  Babcock  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no  sac  surrounding  the  fat 
^bules.  In  lieu  of  this,  however,  he  has  discovered  what  he  terms 
fibrin  in  milk.  By  this  fibrin  the  pathological  condition  of  the  milk  is 
determined.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  dairy  chemists  that  Dr.  Babcock's 
position  is  tenable. 

Cream  must  necessarily  greatly  vary  in  quality.  This  is  owing  largely 
to  the  manner  by  which  it  is  produced,  skimming,  etc.  The  composition 
o'f  cream  as  here  given,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Letheby's  table: 

Nitrogenous  matter   2.70 

Fatty  matter   26.70 

Lactine   2.80 

Saline  mat teT"   1.80 

Water   66.00 

100.00 
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Wanklyn  and  Bell  found  the  amount  of  fat  in  cream  to  vary  from  14.10 
to  43.90  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  large  hotels  in  different  cities  throu}?hout  the  country  have 
what  is  called  commercial  cream. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz: 

Single  cream,  double  cream  and  whipped  cream.  The  latter  is  often 
called  butter  cream.  The  single  cream  is  that  which  is  skimmed  from 
milk  at  12  hours  setting;  double  cream  at  24  hours,  and  whipped  cream  at 
36  hours,  respectively.  By  those  dealing  in  commercial  cream  it  has  been 
stated  that  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  milk  was  creaming 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  20  to  60  per  cent  of  fat.  Experience  has 
taught  most  chemists  and  dairymen,  that  the  creaming  qualities  of  milk 
depend  more  on  the  breed  of  the  cow,  the  period  of  lactation,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  kept.  These  factors  are  all  significant; 
time  is  considered  more  of  an  accident.  An  eastern  correspondent  dis- 
cuses the  subject  intelligently  in  one  of  our  leading  daily  papers: 

Selling  cream  is  becoming  every  day  a  more  important  branch  of  the 
dairy  farm,  and  when  properly  handled,  both  in  the  cans  and  in  the 
market,  this  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  way  to  make  money 
with  the  dairy.  First  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  it  costs  to  produce 
cream  of  a  certain  richness,  and  this  means  that  there  are  creams  and 
creams.  The  cold  method  of  setting  milk  produces  the  greatest  bulk  and 
least  richness,  while  shallow  pans,  at  high  temperature,  give  the  richest 
and  least  bulk  and  also  the  shortest  lived.  The  separator  will  produce  it 
to  order,  thick  or  thin.  The  market  has  to  be  catered  to,  private  families 
demanding  the  thickest  cream  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  accordingly. 
The  hotels  and  confectioners  will  take  cream  of  average  richness  and 
want  it  at  wholesale  prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  knowing 
how  to  handle  cream  to  make  it  show  up  fine  and  remain  sweet  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time. 

Whatever  the  differences  of  opinion  of  leading  chemists  may  be,  cream 
is  essentially  a  luxury.  It  so  varies  from  milk  that  the  consumption  of 
it  is  greatly  limited.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 
He  can  the  more  readily  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  cream. 
Whereas  in  milk  sophistication  cannot  be  so  well  detected  without  resort- 
ing to  some  method  of  analysis.  That  the  same  quality  of  cream  may  be 
produced  at  all  times  these  conditions  would  be  necessary: 

The  same  kind  of  cows  kept  in  the  herd.  A  efficient  cream  separator, 
or  refrigerating  rooms,  which  could  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter  season  milk  gives  up  its  cream  with- 
out the  latter  suffering  deterioration.  During  the  summer  months  un- 
less circumstances  are  most  favorable,  such  as  the  dairyman  being  well 
supplied  with  ice,  or  a  well  of  good  cold  water,  the  cream  will  soon  be- 
come sour.  Without  these  most  favorable  conditions  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  great  burden  to  insist  on  a  standard  for  cream,  unless  a  very  low 
limit  had  been  established. 

Our  state  dairy  laws  as  enacted  by  the  state  legislature  of  3885  did  not 
include  cream.  As  the  department  advanced  in  its  work  the  need  of  a 
standard  for  cream  became  more  apparent.  What  that  standard  should 
be  was  a  problem  not  so  readily  solved.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
cream  is  quite  as  susceptible  of  adulteration  as  milk.  The  various  grades 
are  designated  as  coffee  cream,  cream  for  whipping  and  cream  for  ices.  For 
most  purposes  for  which  cream  is  used  it  is  largely  diluted  with  milk. 
The  attention  of  the  commission  being  called  to  this  fact  caused  the 
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establishing  of  a  standard  for  cream.  Not  until  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  1887  was  a  standard  fixed.  Chapter  140,  section  11,  of  the 
general  laws  specifies  the  standard  of  cream  as  35  percent  of  fat,  and  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  standard  being  somewhat  arbitrary 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  approval  save  only  by  a  few  consumers.  The 
producers  and  vendors  of  cream  were  in  opposition  to  a  standard  so  high. 
For  their  non-approval  among  the  reasons  given  were  these: 

Asa  rule  the  gravity  system  for  producing  was  used.  This  process 
being  slower  than  others  the  cream  before  having  entirely  separated  from 
the  milk  would  become  sour.  In  the  second  place  the  cream  would 
become  dry  and  hardened,  thus  unfitting  it  for  whipping.  Again,  to  use 
in  coffee  ii  was  altogether  too  thick,  and  In  no  way  could  cream  of  so 
high  standard  be  served  satisfactorily  to  the  consumer. 

Having  thoroughly  tried  the  standard  of  35  per  cent,  of  fat  for  four 
years,  a  change  seemed  necessary.  Therefore,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  1891  the  standard  was  reduced  from  35  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  of  fat.  A  standard  so  low  that  all  cream  producers  and  vendors 
might  easily  comply  with  the  law.  Although  this  very  moderate  standard 
has  been  established  there  does  not  appear  to  be  general  willingness  on 
the  part  of  either  producer  or  vendor  to  comply  with  the  law's  require- 
ments. Within  the  past  few  months  eighteen  samples  have  been  brought 
to  the  laboratory  by  the  inspectors.  The  analyses  showed  eleven  of  that 
number  of  required  standard,  seven  proved  to  be  below  20  per  cent,  and 
were  declared  illegal. 

LARD. 

No  article  is  more  generally  used  in  the  culinary  department  than  lard. 
In  former  years  everything  labeled  lard  or  called  by  that  name  was  taken 
and  no  questions  asked.  The  great  packing  and  rendering  houses  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  few  years  and  their  methods  of 
rendering  have  necessitated  a  classification.  Lard  is  now  classified  as 
kettle  and  steam. 

The  material  used  at  the  present  time  requires  a  further  classification. 
Hence,  we  have  what  is  designated  as  "neutral  lard,"  "choice  lard," 
"  prime  steam  lard,"  and  "  butchers  lard."  Leaf  lard  was  the  only  kind 
of  lard  which  for  years  was  recognized  by  the  Chicago  board  of  trade. 

The  lard  made  by  the  butchers  is  small,  and  they  usually  brand  it 
"  kettle  rendered."  Farmers  who  put  up  what  is  recognized  as  domestic 
lard  adopt  the  same  method. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture,  division 
of  chemistry,  bulletin  No.  13,  will  be  found  this  description  of  lard  : 
Everything  inside  of  a  hog  except  the  lungs  and  heart,  or,  in  other  words 
the  abdominal  viscera  complete  is  used.   The  heart  is  thrown  to  one  side 

and  the  fatty  portion  trimmed  off  for  lard  The  viscera  undergoes 

the  process  of  washing,  which  is  usually  conducted  in  three  or  four 

different  tanks  After  receiving  a  rough  wash  they  are  passed  from 

tank  to  tank,  when,  after  the  third  or  fourth  wash,  they  are  ready  for  the 
rendering  tank.  The  omentum  fat  is  cut  from  the  kidneys  and  the 
kidney  with  a  little  adhering  fat  go  into  the  rendering  tank.  Spleen 
and  pancreas  go  into  the  rendering  tanks,  as  do  also  the  trachea,  vocal 
cords  and  the  oesophagus.  To  sum  up  it  is  safe  to  say  that  everything 
goes  into  the  rendering  tank  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
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Jst.   The  intestines  proper,  which  are  saved  for  sausage  casings. 

2d.    The  liver  and  lungs. 

3d.   That  part  of  the  heart  free  from  fat. 

It  is  a  commercial  fact  that  sausage  casings  are  worth  more  than  the 
small  amount  of  adhering  fat,  and  consequently  will  save  them.  Small 
hogs  produce  small  casings  diflficult  to  pull,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  handled  in  the  simpler  manner.  They  break  so  easily 
that  they  are  hardly  worth  saving  sep irately.  It  is  stated  by  lard  manu- 
facturers that  the  grease  made  from  the  parts  of  the  intestines  mentioned 
above  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil  and  soap  and  does  not  enter 
into  the  lard  of  commerce. 

In  flfty-six  towns  visited  in  our  State  by  the  inspectors  317  samples  of 
lard  were  taken.  Of  the  entire  number  of  samples  thus  secured  only  ten 
proved  to  be  other  than  pure  lard.  The  majority  of  these  ten  were 
labeled  "compound."  We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
our  markets  are  in  a  comparative  healthy  state  so  far  as  the  item  of  lard  is 
concerned.  Four  years  ago  our  markets  were  flooded  with  bogus  lard  and 
all  kinds  of  compounds.  Thus  the  law,  with  its  proper  enforcement,  has 
not  failed  of  some  beneficent  results. 

BAKING  POWDERS. 

A  glance  at  our  tables  will  show  a  less  number  of  samples  of  baking 
powders  examined  than  formerly.  A  different  course  from  that  hereto- 
fore pursued  has  been  taken.  In  special  reports,  issued  by  the  department 
from  time  to  time,  the  various  kinds  of  baking  powders,  the  manufacturer's 
name  and  the  brand  have  all  been  published.  This  has  necessitated  a 
large  amount  of  work,  besides  time  and  expense,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  commission  that  these  efforts 
have  borne  fruit.  While  the  market  is  not  free  from  illegal  and  imita- 
tion goods,  the  per  cent,  of  the  spurious  article  has  greatly  decreased.  In 
publishing  the  name  of  the  manufacturers  and  their  deceptive  brands  of 
powder,  some  have  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  markets  of  the  State, 
while  others  have  been  compelled  not  only  to  change  their  formulas,  but 
also  to  change  their  brands.  The  manufacturers  of  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powders  and  pure  acid  phosphate  powders,  cause  no  trouble  or  in- 
convenience. There  is  a  class  who  desire  to  make  their  customers  believe 
that  they  are  putting  up  a  genuine  phosphate  powder  when  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  "blind"  or  "catch"  label  serves  its  purpose  in  these  in- 
stances. Many  an  honest  retail  dealer  is  thus  hoodwinked  and  deceived 
by  unscrupulous  manufacturers.  In  turn  the  consumer  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  buying  pure  baking  powder,  whereas  he  is  not  only 
cheated  in  the  quality  of  the  article,  but  is  also  defrauded  out  of  his 
money.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  where 
alum  baking  powders  are  found  in  our  markets  not  branded. 

Many  new  schemes,  and  some  exceedingly  clever  ones,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  manufacturers  of  illegal  powders  for  the  advertising  of  their 
goods.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  which  many  communities  will  have  to 
endure,  until  such  a  time  when  they  will  have  received  more  light  and 
are  better  posted  as  to  the  merits  of  different  baking  powders. 

This  leads  us  up  to  the  question:  What  is  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
satisfactory  baking  powder? 
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In  a  recent  paper  read  by  Dr.  Otto  Hehner,  president  of  the  English 
Society  of  Public  Analysts,  he  sets  forth  most  clearly  the  "influence  of 
alumed  baking  powder  on  peptonic  digestion." 

Dr.  Hehner's  experiments  cover  a  wide  field,  and  the  results  of  his 
investigations  prove  conclusively  the  harmfulness  and  indigestibility  of 
bread  in  which  alum  powder  as  a  leavening  agent  has  been  introduced. 

Seven  experiments  were  made  by  the  doctor  on  egg  albumen.  The  us- 
ual proportion  of  baking  powder  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  four-pound 
loaf  of  bread  was  used.  The  pepsin  solution  employed  as  the  agent  for 
digestion  contained  0.02 gramme  of  pepsin  in  100  C.C.  of  water. 

With  wheat  flour  four  experiments  were  made,  using  corresponding 
quantities  of  alum  with  the  amount  of  flour  for  each  experiment. 

A  similar  course  was  pursued  'with  bread.  The  influence  of  baking 
powder  containing  alum  was  more  marked  in  the  case  of  bread,  than  in 
raw  flour.   The  digestion  of  the  bread  was  less  perfect. 

Following  these,  eight  experiments  were  made  on  milk.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  Dr.  Hehner  says:  "It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  diges- 
tion of  milk  the  alumed  baking  powder  exerts  a  more  injurious  influence, 
than  does  the  amount  of  alum  contained  in  it,  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
alum,  whether  taken  as  baking  powder  cr  as  a  crystallized  alum,  acts  as 
markedly  as  does  the  four  times  larger  quantity. 

Three  experiments  were  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  baking 
powder  free  from  alum  had  any  retarding  influence  upon  digestion. 

The  first  was  a  blank  digestion  of  hard  boiled  eggs;  in  the  second,  0.05 
gramme  of  alum-free  baking  powder  was  introduced,  and  the  third,  0.2 
gramme  of  the  same  powder  was  used.  In  all  three  cases  the  whole  of 
the  white  of  egg  dissolved  in  five  hours,  nothing  insoluble  being  left.  "It 
is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Hehner,  "that  in  the  digestion  of  egg  at  least,  alum- 
free  baking  powder  is  without  detrimental  influence." 

The  author  of  the  article  was  further  convinced  of  the  tenability  of  the 
ground  he  had  taken,  by  physiological  experiments. 

He  weighed  out  four  separate  lots  of  alumed  baking  powder,  amounting 
in  all  to  two  grammes  or  thirty  grains.  This  is  very  nearly  the  quantity 
which  would  be  used  in  the  making  of  four  ounces  of  bread.  That  is  in 
case  the  bread  was  made  according  to  the  directions  on  the  label  of  the 
baking  powder  can.  The  powder  was  mixed  with  water,  time  being  given 
for  the  effervescence  to  finish,  when  sugar  was  added  to  render  the  dose 
palatable.  The  doctor  took  one  dose  and  gave  the  other  three  to  as  many 
of  his  assistants.  He  states  that  they  were  all  in  perfect  health  before 
taking  the  dose.  The  doctor  says:  "In  about  an  hour-and-a-half  after- 
wards unpleasant  symptoms  began  to  appear.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
experienced  first  a  feeling  of  great  weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
later  on  pains  in  the  epigastric  region,  slight  difficulty  in  breathing,  head- 
ache, and  ultimately  slight  diarrhea  symptoms,  resembling  an  attack  of 
indigestion.  My  assistants  were  similarly  affected,  and  felt  discomfort 
for  several  days." 

From  these  very  careful  and  searching  experiments  Dr.  Hehner  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusion:  "That  alum  baking  powder  exerts  a  most 
injurious  influence  upon  digestion,  whether  artificial  or  within  the  body; 
that  the  presence  of  alum  in  baking  powder  must  be  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  which  is  injurious  to  health;  that  samples  containing  alum 
should  be  condemned  as  injurious,  even  though  magistrates  and  recorders 
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declare  alum  to  be  quite  harmless,  and  that  the  sodiu;u  bicarbonate  con- 
tained in  the  baking  powder  does  not  neutralize  the  objectionable  ([ual- 
ities  of  the  alum." 

There  were  other  members  of  the  society  present  who  "thought  that  the 
strong  evidence  as  to  the  deleterious  action  of  alumina  on  the  human 
economy  which  had  been  brought  before  them,  could  not  fail  to  convince 
any  unbiased  mind  that  the  presence  of  alum  in  baking  powder  was  highly 
undesirable." 

The  question  while  not  a  new  one,  may.  nevertheless,  be  capable  of 
some  new  as  well  as  modified  answers.  In  the  biennial  report  published 
by  this  department  two  years  ago,  the  baking  powder  subject  received 
considerable  attention,  and  was  quite  thoroughly  discussed.  In  the  re- 
port referred  to  the  various  baking  powders  were  taken  up  in  their  order, 
and  the  merits,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  of  these  powders 
treated  in  detail.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  these  :  The  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  purest  cream  of  tartar  reveals  from  4  to  5 
per  cent,  of  tartrate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  94  per  cent,  of  bi-tartrate  of 
potash  is  considered  an  average  standard  for  genuine  cream  of  tartar. 
There  should  be  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  of  starch 
to  the  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  This  per- 
centage of  starch  is  deemed  essential  owing  to  the  fact  that  without 
some  such  admixture  of  a  neutralizing  character,  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  baking  powder  results  from  this  and  from  long  keeping.  This 
deterioration  being  due  to  the  slow  interaction  of  the  constituents  as  they 
become  affected  by  atmospheric  moisture.  If  this  formula  is  adhered  to 
then  is  the  ideal  powder  possible,  whose  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Starch   20.0  per  cent. 

Soda  bi-carbonate  23.7  per  cent. 

Cream  of  tartar (94  per  cent.  pure).  . .    56.3  per  cent. 

100.0 

The  available  gas-producing  power  of  such  a  powder  is  12.38  per  cent. 

The  various  agents  introduced  in  baking  powder,  since  that  time  have 
received  more  or  less  attention.  Noticeably  among  the  number  has  been 
that  of  ammonia.  The  subject  of  ammonia  in  baking  powders  has  been 
discussed  by  some  with  a  good  deal  of  energy.  What  others  may  have 
lacked  in  energy  and  ability,  they  have  displayed  in  zeal.  As  the  ques- 
tion now  stands,  the  manufacturers  who  have  so  vigorously  opposed  the 
use  of  ammonia  can  at  present  feel  that  the  weight  of  the  argument  is  in 
their  favor. 

The  question  was  ably  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  held  in  Washington  in  August,  1891.  Dr.  Endemann  read  a 
paper  before  the  society  which  treated  physiologically  and  chemically  of 
the  relation  that  ammonia  sustains  to  baking  powders.  Dr,  Endemann's 
investigations  put  to  rout  the  theories  entertained  by  some  regarding  the 
volatility  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Not  only  was  ammonia  used  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  as  a  leavening  agent,  but  of  its  further  office  of 
rendering  dough  porous.  The  facts  adduced  showed  the  latter  to  be 
fallacious.  He  found  the  porosity  of  the  dough  to  be  greatly  diminished 
by  a  re-action  of  the  ammonia  with  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  thus  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  new  volatile  compound.  The  publication  of  Dr. 
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EndemanD's  paper  was  not  only  suppressed  for  the  time,  but  afterwards 
garbled  and  misquoted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
doctor  to  vigorously  protest. 

In  order  to  check  false  impressions  which  were  going  out,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  address  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  in  which  he  said : 
"I  haye  just  seen  the  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  August  18.  relative  to  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  baking  powders.  This  report  is  incomplete  and 
incorrect  in  many  particulars,  and  as  the  paper  which  precipitated  the 
discussion  was  read  by  me  and  was  based  upon  my  own  experience,  I  de- 
sire to  make  certain  corrections  in  the  interest  of  the  truth  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  number  of  your  readers  to  whom  the  question  is  one  of 
great  moment.  The  paper,  as  read  before  the  society,  related  that  ammo- 
nia in  baking  powder  is  retained  in  the  bread  by  reason  of  its  affinity  to 
the  gluteal.  The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expreseed  during  the  discussion 
was  against  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  baking  powder  with  the 
only  exception  of  Dr.McMurtrie,who  is  now  an  employe  of  a  baking  powder 
company  which  uses  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  its  baking  powder.  Of  the 
other  parties  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Professor  Dr.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  and  one  of  our  highest  authorities.  In  answer  to  a 
pleading  by  Professor  McMurtrie  that  only  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
were  used  in  baking  powders,  he  stated:  'No  matter  how  small  the  quan- 
tity, I  must  decline  to  be  dosed  medically  without  my  consent  when  taking 
my  meals.'  Dr.  E.H.  Bartley,  formerly  chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of 
health,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Long  Island  College,  likewise 
named,  did  not,  I  believe,  take  active  part  in  the  discussion,  but  is  already 
on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  baking 
powders.  Dr.  Richardson  volunteered  only  the  question  whether  the  flour 
■used  in  the  experiments  was  of  good  quality,  of  which  I  assured  him  by 
stating  that  it  was  the  best,  and  the  flour  used  in  my  family.  Professor 
Mallet  was  not  present.  Your  article  is  misleading  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
the  impression  that  ammonia  disappears  on  baking.  My  actual  tests 
agree  with  those  made  by  others,  showing  that  ammonia  remains  in  the 
bread.   My  investigations  simply  assign  a  new  cause  for  its  retention." 

The  conditions  as  noted  regarding  the  various  powders  naturally  bring 
us  to  face  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  ammonia.  Is  it  a  disease  produc- 
ing agent?  There  should  be  but  one  object  in  view,  that  is  to  arrive  at 
the  true  status  of  the  case.  In  order  to  acomplish  this,  it  seems  but  just 
and  proper  to  make  careful  chemical  and  physiological  experiments  of 
all  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  baking  powders. 

VINEGAR. 

A  most  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
State  has  brought  about  these  results: 

White  vinegar  as  now  ofl:ered  for  sale  in  the  market  is  of  legal  strength. 
More  cider  vinegar  than  ever  before  is  now  being  sold  in  our  markets. 
The  quality  of  this  article  is  greatly  improved  since  the  vinegar  law  went 
into  effect.  Instances  are  rare  where  we  find  artiflcally  colored  low  wine 
vinegars,  now  being  sold  as  cider.  We  have  but  one  exception,  and  those 
are  the  ''Alden"  goods.  Alden  &  Co.  seem  to  take  special  pride  in  the 
manufacture  of  illegal  and  imitation  vinegar.  They  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  visiting  the  smaller  towns,  the  by-ways  and  places  where  they  can  feel 
sure  that  their  deceptive  practices  of  defrauding  and  deceiving  will  not 
be  detected. 

By  applying  these  methods,  and  by  misrepresentation,  they  manage  to 
palm  off  on  the  unsuspecting  dealer,  a  considerable  quantity  of  illegal 
vinegar.  It  may  also  be  of  advantage  to  many  dealers  to  be  informed 
regarding  malt  vinegar. 
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True  malt  vinegar  is  an  article  which  is  valuable,  and  is  also  hif,^hly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  many  excellent  qualities. 
There  is,  however,  a  questionable  article  sold  in  our  State  which  is  brand- 
ed "malt"  vinegar.  These  goods  fall  so  far  below  in  quality,  that  the 
dealer  and  consumer  ought  no  longer  to  be  deceived  as  to  their  real  char- 
acter. For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  many  who  may  desire  information 
on  this  subject,  I  will  here  give  an  outline  of  malt  vinegar  as  made  in 
England.   Spon  in  his  Industrial  Arts  says: 

"The  malted  or  unmalted  grain  are  first  crushed, (not  ground  as  it  is  often 
erroneously  described),  between  steel  rollers,  which  revolving  against 
each  other,  are  so  fixed  that  the  grain  shall  be  broken  only.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  preventing  its  being  ground  into  meal: 

"The  first  of  which  is,  that  the  great  quantities  of  the  husk  would  And 
their  way  into  the  mash  tun,  and  would  have  the  effect  only  of  supplying 
an  undesirable  amount  of  unnecessary  vegetable  matter. 

The  second  is,  phosphate  combinations  are  most  injurious;  and  it  is  in 
the  husks  that  the  phosphates  abound.  The  third  objection  is  a  mechan- 
ical one.  The  bottom  of  the  wash-tun,  through  which  all  the  wort  has 
to  be  drawn  away,  would,  on  opening  the  taps,  be  immediately  stopped 
up. 

It  must  be  observed  at  this  point  that  the  unmalted  grain— (barley, 
maize,  oats  or  whatever  is  chosen)  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  proper 
kiln  previous  to  crushing,  in  order  that  many  of  the  glutinous  and 
albuminous  matters  may  be  destroyed.  Unless  this  precaution  is 
adopted,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  vinegar  being  sufficiently  sound  to 
stand  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time 
after  its  manufacture. 

From  a  receiver  the  grain  is  passed  into  a  mash-tun,  together  with 
water  heated  at  a  temperature  of  170  F.  This  mash-tun  is  supplied  with 
revolving  forks,  which,  while  revolving,  move  round  and  round  the  tun 
and  are  kept  in  motion  about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole 
will  have  become  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  temperature  uniform. 
The  forks  are  then  stopped,  and  the  mash  is  allowed  to  rest  about  three 
hours,  after  which  the  taps  are  set  to  draw  off  the  wort.  This  is  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  boilers,  and  again  well  boiled  for  the  purpose  of 
congulating  the  albumen. 

The  components  of  the  malt  are  vegetable  gelatine,  diastase,  etc.,  pro- 
duced from  the  gluten  of  barley  during  generation,  and  large  quantities 
of  starch,  which,  in  the  mash  tun,  is  converted  by  the  diastase,  first  into 
dextrine  and  at  a  further  stage  into  artificial  glucose.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained now  why  unmalted  grain  is  used  together  with  malt.  Malt  pos-. 
sesses  much  more  diastase  than  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  all  the 
starch  which  it  contains,  and  consequently  requires  more  of  the  body  to 
be  supplied  from  a  raw  grain,  in  order  to  exhaust  itself.  The  fact  has 
been  verified  by  practical  vinegar  brewers  that  good  sound  vinegar  cannot 
be  obtainpd  from  malt  alone.  The  reason  .is  undoubtedly  that  the  super- 
fluity of  diastase  remaining  in  the  liquor  produces  secondary  and  putre- 
factive fermentation  in  the  acetifler,  which  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 

prevented  The  mass  being  converted  into  artificial  glucose, 

it  is  passed  through  a  refrigerator  into  ihe  fermenting  tun,  and  yeast  is 
added.  The  operation  of  yeast  being,  of  course,  to  produce  fermentation. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  i>rocess  of  vinegar-making  deviates  from  that 
of  beer-brewing.  In  the  latter  it  is  not  desired  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  glucose  into  alcohol,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  about  half,  so 
that  the  beer  may  contain  some  sugar  as  well  as  alcohol.  In  vinegar 
making  alcohol  is  the  only  practical  element  required.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  therefore  forced  on  to  the  utmost  by  large  and  frequent  additions 
of  yeast  until  all  the  sugar  has  disappeared,  and  an  alcoholic  solution 
remains.  At  this  point  the  chemical  change  may  be  described  as  the  con- 
version of  glucose  into  alchohol,  thus: 

Carbon 

Glucose.  Alcohol.  dioxide. 

CfiHisOe       X       2C3HeO       X  2CO3 
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The  fermentation  now  bein^  forced  to  its  utmost  point,  the  wort  is  con- 
veyed by  pumps  to  other  finishing  vats,  where  it  is  stored  for  some  days 
to  allow  iL  to  clear  itself,  by  subsidence  of  all  dead  yeast  and  cloudiness 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  then  passing  through  a  filter  bed  of  wood 
chips  and  shavings  into  the  acetifier  

The  temperature  of  the  acetifiers,or  generators  varys  but  little,  say  100- 
110  degrees  Far.  Tn  the  early  part  of  the  process,  the  higher  tempera- 
ture is  applied,  but  as  the  acetiflcation  proceeds  to  its  completion,  it  is 
gradually  reduced  to  the  lower.  About  six  weeks'  working  is  necessary 
for  the  complete  acetiflcation  of  each  lot. 

The  peculiar  volatile  and  agreeably  aromatic  odor  and  flavor  of  brewed 
vinegars,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  those  made  simply  of  acetic 
acid  and  coloring  matter,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  acetic  ether,  and  vola- 
tile substances  of  a  similar  character,  derived  only  from  the  grains  used. 

The  entire  process  of  making  malt  vinegar  occupies  a  peritd  of  about 
two  months.  At  the  end  of  which  time  the  vinegar  is  passed  away  into 
other  vats  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  coloring,  etc. 

The  cleansing  (rape)  vats  are  supplied  with  beds  of  about  4  to  5  feet 
deep,  the  bottom  being  a  layer  of  straw,  the  middle  sand,  and  the  upper 
shingle.  Many  vinegar  brewers  are  also  wine  makers,  and  their  rapes  are 
then  freely  supplied  with  spent  raisins,  etc.,  the  refuse  of  their  wine 
manufacture.   These  raisins,  rape,  etc.,  enrich  the  flavor  of  the  vinegar." 

The  quick  "German  process"  of  vinegar-making  differs  only  from  that 
already  described  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  and  water  are  used  in  the  place 
of  brewed  material,  alcohol  on  the  continent  being  entirely  free  from  ex- 
cise duty.  Alcohol  and  water  with  some  of  the  raw  brewed  wort  to  con- 
vey the  volatile  and  agreeably  aromatic  odor  obtained  from  the  grain,  are 
often  used.  In  making  vinegar  from  an  alcoholic  solution  it  should  not 
be  much  more  than  15  per  cent,  in  strength.  It  should  be  kept,  say,  at  a 
temperature  of  90  to  100  degrees  Far.  Good  water  is  requisite  in  every  in- 
stance for  good  vinegars. 

The  operation  watched  daily  and  carefully  should  be  carried  on  until 
the  specific  gravity  remains  constant.  That  is  easily  ascertained  by  the 
use  of  the  acetometer.  The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  much  less  than 
that  of  water,  that  of  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary  is  greater,  therefore  it 
may  be  readily  ascertained  when  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  converted. 
Too  little  treatment  would  result  in  much  alcohol  being  lost,  or  rather 
unutilized,  through  its  non-conversion,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of 
acetio  acid.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatment  is  continued  after 
full  conversion,  a  large  amount  of  the  acetic  acid  being  volatile,  would 
evaporate  and  be  lost. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  vinegar,  the  white  wine  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed.  The  price  of  the  article  precludes  its  general  use.  Many  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  buying  the  product  of  the  vintage  when  in 
reality  they  are  buying  vinegar  made  from  the  low  wines  or  low  whiskey. 
This  is  an  alcohol  separated  by  distillation,  and  this  product  into  acetic 
acid  by  passing  through  generators.  The  naming  of  wine  vinegar  "white 
wine  vinegar,"  has  deceived  many.  Next  to  the  real  white  wine  may  be 
classed  the  malt  vinegar.  Instead  of  containing  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of 
absolute  acetic  acid,  it  has  from  4  to  6,  and  yields  extractive  matter  from 
5  to  6  per  cent,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  cider  vinegar  manufac- 
tured and  used  throughout  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  unusual  quan- 
tity of  apples  grown.  The  care  necessarily  bestowed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cider  vinegar,  the  time  required  for  acetification,  clarifying,  etc., 
results  in  a  high  price  being  put  on  good  apple  vinegar.   For  these  rea- 
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sons  spurious  and  inferior  vinegars  have  been  put  on  the  market.  As  an 
illustration:  A  low  wine  vinegar  colored  with  caramel  or  a  little  extract 
of  barley  malt,  will  sell  at  wholesale  for  6  or  7  cents  per  gallon. 

A  genuine  cider  vinegar  cannot  be  sold  at  wholesale  for  less  than  18  or 
20  cents  per  gallon.  The  low  wine  vinegar  is  made  to  imitate  the  cider 
vinegar;  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  cider  vinegar,  and  there- 
by the  innocent  purchaser  is  defrauded. 

The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  has  succeeded  in  checking  this  evil. 

Our  law  requiring  vinegar  to  contain  4.5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  in 
case  of  cider  vinegar  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  solids,  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  effect. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our  laws  do  not  include  all  classes  of  foods.  Drugs  are  entirely  omitted, 
yet  the  commission  deemed  it  wise  to  investigate  along  some  unprotected 
and  special  lines.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  masses  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  coffee,  sugars,  molasses,  spices,  etc.,  samples  of  the  arti- 
cles were  secured  in  the  open  market  and  submitted  to  analysis.  The 
tables  and  results  of  this  work,  so  far  as  practical  are  herewith  given. 

COFFEE. 

The  ripe  coffee  bean  is  described  as  being  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
small  cherry,  and  of  a  dark  scarlet  color. 

In  each  berry  there  are  two  beans  placed  face  to  face  and  enclosed  in  a 
hard  coriaceous  membrane,  surrounded  when  fresh,  by  a  fleshy  shell  or 
pericarp,  which  when  dry  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  berries,  after 
being  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  passed  between  rollers  to  remove 
the  dried  pulpy  matter,  and  the  coriaceous  membrane.  They  are  then 
assorted  according  to  size  preparatory  to  roasting.  The  tissues  which 
enclose  the  bean  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  husk,  the  parchment 
and  the  skin. 

The  principal  organic  substances  composing  raw  coffee  beans  are  coffeine, 
fat,  cotfeic  acid,  gum,  saccharine  matter,  legumin  and  cellulose.  The 
same  sabsta:  s  are  also  found  in  the  roasted  beans,  though  modified  in 
some  degree  by  the  roasting  process  '  ^ 

ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE. 

The  substances  most  generally  employed  for  mixing  with  or  the  adulter- 
ation of  coffee,  are  the  following: 

1st— Roots,  such  as  chicory,  dandelion,  mangold  wurtzel,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, carrots,  etc. 

2d— Seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  date  stones,  malt,  rye,  etc. 

3d —Burnt  sugar,  cracker  dust,  beans  and  figs.  Barnt  sugar,  or  caramel 
is  sometimes  added  to  coffee  to  give  color  to  the  extract.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently used,  however,  to  improve  and  subserve  the  aroma  of  the  roasted 
berry. 

The  vegetable  substance  is  in  all  cases  roasted  and  ground  to  the  con- 
sistency of  coffee.  There  are  instances  where  the  article  is  first  used  to 
add  to  or  adulterate  chicory,  and  in  such  form  it  is  mixed  with  coffee. 
There  is  another  form  of  adulteration  in  coffee  which  more  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the  natural  bean.  In  reality  it  is  nothing 
more  than  baked  dough  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  pulverized  coffee  added. 
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This  mass  is  then  moulded  so  as  to  very  cleverly  imitate  the  natural  coffee 
bean.  I  have  examined  10  samples  of  ground  coffee,  nine  of  which  proved 
to  be  adultrated. 

SUGAR. 

The  sugars  which  appear  in  commerce  are  easily  divided  into  two  classes 
viz:  That  corresponding  to  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  and  the  other  corres- 
ponding to  glucose. 

Sucrose,  or  cane  sugar,  has  its  origin  in  certain  grasses,  to  which  the 
generic  term  saccharum  is  applied.  Sucrose  is  also  derived  from  sugar 
cane,  familiarly  known  as  sorghum. 

Sucrose  is  also  found  in  the  common  beet,  in  the  sap  of  maple  sugar,  in 
the  wild  date  palm,  and  in  the  green  stalks  of  Indian  corn.  Sugar  from 
these  sources  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
crystalline,  soluble  in  one  third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  when 
pure  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,593  at  39  degrees  F.  (4°  C. ) 

The  principal  sugars  corresponding  to  glucose  are— Dextro-glucose,  pro- 
duced by  the  hydration  of  starch  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids. 
Glucose  exists  ready  formed,  sometimes,  with  cane  sugar,  and  sometimes 
with  levulose  in  fruits. 

Maltose  is  produced  by  the  action  of  malt  extract  on  starch.  Levulose 
formed  from  cane  sugar,  along  with  dextro-glucose,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
mineral  acids.  These  two  kinds  existing  in  equal  proportions  in  what  is 
known  as  invert  sugar. 

Ten  samples  of  sugar  were  bought  in  the  open  market.  They  were  all 
examined  with  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  polariscope  with  results  as  fol- 
lows: Nine  of  the  samples,  or  ninety  per  cent.,  were  adulterated  with 
glucose.   One  sample  proved  to  be  the  product  of  genuine  cane  sugar. 

SUGARS  FOUND  IN  THE  ST.  PAUL  MARKET. 


Sucrose 

or 

Glucose. 

Water. 

Cane  Sugar. 

54.50 

40.12 

5.38 

48.37 

45.42 

6.21 

31  35 

62.14 

6.51 

58.91 

35.28 

5.81 

50.22 

42  94 

6.84 

69.47 

24  82 

5.71 

69.96 

25.28 

4,76 

54.06 

40.21 

5.73 

47.96 

45.80 

6.24 

98.00 

2.00 

o  f-> 
.r  <D 

ft  :3 


108 
109 
110 
210 
211 
213 
154 
191 
202 
203 


Article. 


X.  C. sugar — 
X.  C.  sugar  — 
Brown  sugar. . 
Cut  loaf  sugar 

"A"  sugar  

X.  C.  sugar  — 
X.  C.  sugar — 
X.  0.  Sugar. . . 

C.  sugar  

Cut  loaf  sugar 


SYRUPS. 

Table  syrup  and  molasses  are  articles  of  food  with  which  all  are  famil- 
iar. It  matters  not  how  well  known  these  articles  are,  a  word  of  expla- 
nation may  not  be  amiss. 

Molasses  is  a  solution  of  sugar,  containing  invert  sugar,  gummy  mat- 
ters, caramel,  etc.  These  form  the  mother  liquor  remaining  after  the 
crystallization  of  raw  cane  sugar.  The  name  syrup  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  residual  liquor  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar.  In 
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commerce  the  term  grape  sugar  is  applied  to  the  solid  product,  and  the 
syrup  and  liquid  form  is  known  as  glucose.  The  principal  use  of  starch 
sugar  and  glucose  are  in  the  manufacture  of  table  syrups  ;  they  are  also 
used  as  substitutes  for  malt  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer. 

Other  important  applications  are  also  made  of  the  glucose  product. 

It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  in  confectionery,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  jellies,  as  an  admixture  to  genuine  honey,  as  an  adulterant  of 
cane  sugar,  and  it  is  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  vinegar. 

The  manufacture  of  glucose  is  substantially  as  here  given  : 

The  flour  part  is  obtained  by  the  corn  first  being  soaked  in  water  to 
soften  the  hull,  thus  it  is  m^de  ready  for  the  cracking  process.  By  a  pe- 
culiar mechanical  process  both  the  hulls  and  germs  are  removed  and  the 
flour  part  now  suspended  in  solution,  contains  only  the  gluten  and  starch. 
The  gluten  of  corn  is  of  a  rich  golden  color,  and  the  starch  snow  white. 
To  change  the  starch  into  glucose  a  chemical  apparatus  is  devised,  and 
the  glucose  necessarily  passes  through  four  or  Ave  stages. 

By  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  first  change  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  known  to  chemists  as  dext  rine.  If  it  is  desired  to 
stop  at  this  point,  the  acids  are  neutralized  with  lime  wate^,  and  dextrine 
is  the  permanent  product.  If,  however,  another  step  is  desired,  the  pro- 
cess goes  on,  and  maltose  is  the  result.  The  chemical  change  in  the 
third  stage  results  in  the  production  of  glucose:  and  at  this  point  the- 
greatest  chemical  skill  must  be  brought  into  requisition.  The  product, 
glucose,  must  respond  to  the  following  formula:  Six  parts  of  carbon,, 
twelve  parts  of  hydrogen  and  six  parts  of  oxygen.  If  this  formula  be 
compared  with  starch,  which  is  six  parts  of  carbon,  ten  of  hydrogen  and 
five  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  beeo 
added  to  the  starch,  but  has  taken  up  two  parts  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
only  gain  in  the  starch  is  one  of  oxygen.  Lime  water,  which  is  intro- 
duced to  neutralize  the  acid,  forms  a  product  called  gypsum.  The  fourth 
stage  results  in  crystalizing  the  liquid  and  the  product  is  called  grape 
sugar.  A  fifth  stage  could  produce  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  were  it  of  any 
commercial  value. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  by  the  neutralizing  lime  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  By  gravitation  this  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
and  the  supernatant  saccharine  liquid  is  drawn  off  from  the  top.  The 
subject,  owing  to  its  deep  concern  to  both  producer  and  consumer,  needs 
careful  study  and  investigation. 

Four  samples  of  table  syrup  have  been  analyzed,  one  of  molasses,  one  of 
New  Orleans  molasses  and  one  of  ''Black  Strap,"  seven  samples  in  alL 
The  percentage  of  glucose  added  will  be  found  in  the  tables  appended. 


SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  BOUGHT  IN  THE  GENERAL  MARKET. 


Lab 
No. 

Trade  Mark 

Glu- 
cose 

Wa- 
ter 

Ash 

Remarks 

1 

Table  Syrup  

42.48 

23.70 

1.45 

Glucose. 

2 

28  72 

2H.9I 

2.21 

Glucose. 

3 

34.23 

27.61 

1.48 

Glvcose. 

4 

45.^0 

24.65 

1.25 

Glucose. 

5 

Honev  Drips    

4«.58 

23  72 

1.50 

Glucose. 

6 

25.26 

29.82 

7.43 

Molasses. 

7  ■ 

N.  O  Molasses  

23.28 

24.60 

4.12 

Molasses. 
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CKEAM  OF  TARTAR. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  divided  the  cream  of  tartar  into  two 
classes. 

The  samples  which  were  purchased  of  the  druggists  are  in  the  drug- 
gists group,  and  those  bought  of  the  grocers  are  in  the  latter  group. 

Five  of  the  samples  were  obtained  at  the  drug  stores  and  the  remaining 
eleven  of  grocers.  All  of  the  samples  bought  of  the  druggists  proved  to 
be  genuine  cream  of  tartar.  To  the  above  list  one  genuine  sampiC  may  be 
added  from  the  grocers'  group. 

With  these  figures  we  have  six,  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lot  pure. 
I  will  incidentally  remark  that  the  price  paid  varied  from  28  cents  to 
$1.00  per  pound. 

Invariably  each  sample  was  treated  for  chloride,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
before  making  the  test  for  calcium  tartrate.  The  druggists'  group  were 
found  to  be  free  from  chlorides,  carbonates  and  sulphates.  Each  num- 
ber was  then  treated  in  its  order  for  calcium  tartrate.  The  grocery  group 
was  then  tested  in  the  same  manner  for  chlorides,  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates. All  with  one  exception  contained  calcium  sulphate.  It  would  be 
well  for  those  purchasing  cream  of  tartar  to  remember  that  pure  cream  of 
tartar  cannot  be  bought  for  much  less  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  per 
pound.  By  consulting  the  following  table  a  general  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  sold  in  our  markets. 

REPORT  UPON  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  BOUGHT  OF  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 


o 
o  b 

^  ft 


Of  whom 
purchased. 


Druggist 
Druggist 
Druggist 
Druggist 
Grocer... 
Druggist 
Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 

Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 

Grocer  . . 

Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 
Grocer  . . 


Cream 

of 
Tartar 


95.94 
95.64 
97.83 
96  43 
97.46 
95.86 

None. 

None 

None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Calciu  ra 
sulphate 
(terra 
alba.) 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Present. 
Present. 

Present, 
Present. 

Present. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Flour  of 
starch. 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Present. 
Present. 

Present. 
Present. 

Present. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Alum. 


None. 

None. 

None 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Present 
Present 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Ash. 


20.15 


How  adulterated. 


Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Pure  cream  of  tartar. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  alum. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  tartaric 
acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  gypsum,  starch 
Tartrate  potash,  terra  alba, 
starch. 

Tartaric    acid,  terra  alba, 
starch . 

Gypsum,  tartaric  acid,  starch 
Calcium  sulphate,  flour,  etc. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  alum. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  alum. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  alum. 
Terra  alba,  starch,  tartaric 
acid. 


SPICES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  sophistication  more  prevalent  in  the  United 
•States  than  the  adulteration  of  spices.  Those  most  subject  to  this  species 
f)f  fraud  are  allspice,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace  and  ginger.  The  ease  with 
which  various  cheaper  substances  may  be  added  to  the  above  spices  is  the 
principal  cause  of  their  general  adulteration. 

•Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  assistant  chemist  of  the  United  States  depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  describes  spices  as  consisting  of  certain  selected 
parts  of  aromatic  or  pungent  plants  possessing  a  characteristic  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  proximate  composition,  which,  when  they  have  been 
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carefully  studied  and  recorded,  serve  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  pure 
sut)stan3es  when  under  examination.  This  accomplished,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  them  from  the  different  structure  and  composition 
of  the  adulterants  which  have  been  added  to  the  genuine.  Treating  the 
various  spices  in  their  order  as  the  tables  are  arranged,  we  find:— 

ALLSPICE, 

Which,  owing  to  its  cheapness,  is  less  liable  to  adulteration  than  other 
spices.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  however,  that  clove  stems,  mustard 
husks,  ground  shells  and  the  removal  of  the  volatile  are  sometimes  prac- 
ticed. Genuine  allspice  should  contain  about  Ave  per  cent,  of  oil.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  tables: 


ALLSPICE  (ground). 


Labora- 
tory 
Number. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Volatile  oil. 

Non-Volatile 
oil. 

Remarks. 

114  

9.50 

2.70 

2.25 

5.75 

.Poor  quality. 

113  

8.50 

1.47 

3.25 

3.00 

Good  quality. 

123 

6.75 

2.15 

2.00 

3.25 

Poor  quality. 

157 

6.50 

2.32 

1.50 

3.00 

Poor  quality. 

160  ... 

8.75 

2.05 

1.75 

4.00 

Poor  quality. 

174  

7.60 

1.80 

6.25 

3.25 

Good  quality. 

172  

8.20 

1.50 

2.00 

4.50 

Fair  quality. 

178,  . 

8.10 

1.90 

2.24 

3.75 

Fair  quality. 

188.,  ,  , 

7.95 

2.12 

2  40 

4.15 

Fair  quality. 

190   

7.40 

1.76 

1.85 

3  70 

Poor  quality. 

209  

7.60 

2.15 

3.50 

3.85 

Fair  quality. 

CLOVES. 

No  other  spice  enters  more  largely  into  the  culinary  department  than 
cloves.  The  aromatic  qualities  of  this  spice  make  it  exceedingly  popular 
in  the  preparation  of  preserves  and  pickles.  The  value  and  importance 
of  the  volatile  oil  is  often  the  cause  of  cloves  being  deprived  of  this  con- 
stituent. A  genuine  article  of  cloves  usually  contains  about  17  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil.  The  usual  adulterants  of  cloves  consists  of  clove  stems, 
allspice,  crackers  and  burnt  shells. 


CLOVES,  (ground.) 


Lab.  No. 

Mois- 
ture. 

Ash. 

Vol'tle 
oil. 

Fixed 
oil. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Arum, 
oils. 

Remarks. 

106  

15.00 

5.50 

5.70 

5.00 

17.42 

5.60 

Adulterated. 

115  

13.20 

4.80 

8.00 

2.50 

16  20 

6.12 

Adulterated. 

120  

10.50 

6.10 

6.00 

4.00 

15.80 

6.25 

Adulterated. 

158  

8.25 

4.75 

13  25 

3.50 

16.10 

6.50 

Fair  quality. 

163  

10  fcO 

4.00 

14.60 

4.75 

8.75 

7.10 

Fair  quality. 

179  

11.00 

4.30 

8.50 

3.75 

13.70 

5.80 

Adulterated. 

186  

10.60 

6  28 

5  00 

3.50 

14.70 

6.20 

Adulterated. 
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CINNAMON. 

The  more  common  admixtures  to  be  found  in  cinnamon  are  casssia, 
ground  shells,  cracker  dust,  etc. 


CINNAMON,  (ground.) 


Lab.  No. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Vol'tle 
oil. 

Fixed 
oil. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Onde- 
ter'ed. 

Remark. 

103  

8.00 

3.22 

1.50 

2.25 

14.60 

70  43 

Cassia,  etc. 

112  

1.0.10 

4.50 

4.00 

1.00 

16.12 

64.28 

Cassia,  etc. 

129  

10.12 

3.50 

2  25 

2.00 

17.10 

65  03 

Cassia,  etc. 

150  

9.00 

2.60 

1.75 

2  00 

17.15 

68  50 

Cassia,  etc. 

161  

11.50 

4.75 

2  25 

1.75 

15.18 

63.95 

Cassia,  etc. 

GINGER. 

The  admixture  of  corn  meal,  mustard  husks,  cayenne  and  clove  stems 
are  resorted  to  in  the  sophistication  of  ginger.  Manufacturers  of  ginger 
extract  often  dispose  of  the  exhausted  article  to  spice  dealers.  These 
dealers  utilize  the  impoverished  product  for  the  adulteration  of  other 
spices. 

GINGER,  (commercial  ground.) 


Inspector's 
No. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Vot'ile 
oil. 

Fixed 
oil. 

Star'h. 

Remarks. 

101  

9.60 

4.70 

2.20 

3.80 

48.12 

Cayenne,  corn  meal,  starch 

and  turmeric. 

116  

8.90 

5.10 

2.60 

3  09 

49.18 

Corn  meal  and  turmeric. 

124  

10  20 

5.30 

2.40 

2  38 

50.12 

Pure. 

162  

10.30 

5.12 

2.13 

1  98 

50.37 

Pure. 

175  

9.72 

4.96 

2.25 

2.10 

48.12 

Dust  and  crude  fiber. 

187  

8.78 

5.14 

1.97 

2.30 

47.98 

Meal,  turmeric,  etc. 

201  

9.82 

5.15 

2.10 

2.19 

48.yo 

Pure. 

208  

9.87 

5.40 

2.28 

1  87 

49.15 

Pure. 

180  

8  96 

5.60 

1.88 

2  10 

48  78 

Dust,  fiber  and  turmeric. 

189  

9.48 

5.32 

2.28 

2.50 

50.25 

Pure. 

151  

9.80 

5.12 

2.17 

1.97 

50.10 

Pure. 

152  

9.88 

5.20 

2.10 

2.12 

49.12 

Dust  and  crude  fiber. 

MUSTARD. 

The  mustard  flour  which  constitutes  the  domestic  spice  is  prepared 
from  the  mustard  seed  crushed  between  rollers.  The  flour  is  then 
pounded;  sifted  and  resifted  into  three  qualities,  viz:  ''superfine,"  "fine" 
and  "seconds."  Only  the  seeds  of  the  white  and  black  species  are  sup-, 
posed  to  be  employed.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  much  of  the  third 
kind  finds  its  way  into  the  composition,  as  for  instance,  flour,  turmeric 
and  capsicums  are  known  to  be  found  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  article. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  mustard,  claim  that  the  pure  article  pos- 
sesses too  acrid  a  taste  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  conriiment.  Therefore 
they  add  to  it  wheaten  flour,  starch  and  turmeric.  The  foregoing  sub- 
stances are  so  generally  resorted  to,  that  the  state  board  of  health  of  New 
York  in  lJ-83,  legally  sar.ctioned  the  practice.  With  this  provision:  If 
an  admixture,  it  was  to  be  distinctly  stated  on  each  package. 

Other  forms  of  adulteration  consist  in  the  partial  extraction  of  the 
fixed  oil.  This  is  donebefore  its  introduction  on  the  market.  Still  others 
are  the  addition  of  cocoa,  nut  shells,  terra  alba  and  Martins  Yellow, 
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(potassium  dinitronaphthalate.)  The  latter  coloring  matter  is  more 
especially  objectionable  as  it  possesses  poisonous  principles  and  certainly 
would  be  deleterious  to  health. 


GROUND  MUSTARD. 


Inspect- 
or's No. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Coloring. 

Rtirnarks. 

102 

7.205 

5.00 

Pure. 

117 

8.10 

10.50 

Adulterated  with  flour. 

164 

7.52 

14.50 

Corn  meal  and  cracker  dust. 

173 

7.94 

7.00 

Cracker  dust  and  foreign  matter. 

176 

6.80- 

9.50 

Martin's  Yellow  

Cracker  dust  and  foreign  matter 

177 

6.9 

5.50 

Pure. 

185 

7.63 

10.:^0 

Martin's  Yellow  

Cayenne,corn  meal  and  for.  matter. 

207 

6.72 

5.00 

Pure. 

205 

7.48 

8.90 

Corn  meal  and  foreign  matter. 

GROUND  PEPPER. 


Inspec- 
tor's 

Moist- 

Ash 

Ash 

Insolu- 

ure. 

Ash. 

soluble 

soluble 

ble. 

Remarks. 

No. 

in  mo. 

in  H2(J1 

115 

12.00 

9.50 

2.10 

4.00 

3.50 

Cracker  dust,  foreign  matter, 
etc. 

111 

8.50 

12.00 

1.90 

5.50 

4.60 

Adulterated. 

118 

8.00 

9.50 

3.20 

1.50 

4.80 

Adulterated. 

121 

8.50 

10.00 

.90 

1.80 

7.30 

Pvleal,  pepper  dust,  etc. 

126 

8.00 

7.50 

1.70 

2.50 

2.80 

Pure. 

130 

10.50 

3.50 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

Pure. 

152 

7.70 

7.30 

1.70 

1.50 

4.10 

Mixed  with  pepper  hulls. 

159 

7.50 

8.50 

2.00 

2.00 

4.50 

Fair  quality. 

181 

10  00 

6.40 

1.40 

3.80 

1.20 

Corn  meal,  cayenne,  etc. 

182 

6.50 

6.30 

1.50 

1.50 

3.30 

Fair  quality. 

854 

8.50 

11.50 

4.70 

2.00 

4.80 

Mixed  with  hulls,  etc. 

205 

9  00 

3.00 

2.00 

.50 

.50 

Pure  white  pepper. 

204 

8.60 

4.20 

Cayenne  pepper. 

PEPPER. 

Black  pepper  is  derived  from  the  plant  "piper  nigrum."  Whole  black 
pepper  is  seldom  or  never  adulterated  in  Europe.  In  India  the  berries  of 
embelia  (samara)  are  often  mixed  with  the  spice  for  sale.  Ground  pepper, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  starches,  pepper  dust 
and  other  foreign  matter. 

White  pepper  is  produced  by  the  same  plant  as  black  pepper.  White 
pepper  is  prepared  by  allowing  the  berries  to  ripen,  keeping  them  for 
three  days  in  the  house  after  gathering.  They  are  then  washed  and 
bruised  in  a  basket  with  the  hand  until  the  stalks  and  pulp  are  removed. 
Then  the  drying  of  the  white  seeds  completes  the  process.  Sometimes 
white  pepper  is  prepared  from  the  black  by  the  removal  of  the  dark  outer 
layer  of  the  pericarp. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SPICES. 

A  general  summary  of  the  spices  purchased  in  the  open  market  reveals 
the  fact  that  adulteration  is  practised  bo  a  large  extent. 

Of  the  sixty-five  samples  examined  and  analyzed.  44  or  68  per  cent,  of 
the  number  show  admixture  and  sophistications.  Only  21  or  32  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  lot  can  be  classed  as  pure  spices.  If  this  species  of  fraud  is 
to  be  carried  on,  or  if  a  certain  class  of  dealers  and  consumers  demand 
goods  of  an  inferior  grade,  then  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  others  who 
want  pure  goods  should  have  them.  In  order  to  insure  the  honest  dealer 
and  consumer  against  fraud,  If  the  package  is  an  admixture,  it  should  be 
plainly  stated  on  the  label.  The  formula  ought  invariably  to  be  printed 
on  the  package. 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES  BOUGHT  IN  THE  RETAIL  MARKET. 


Oj 
£h 

du  Ite- 
rated. 

in 

Ph 

4 

Fowler's  solution  

3 

2 

Not  standard  strength. 

4 

Syrup  iodide  of  iron  

2 

2 

Acid  reaction. 

6 

4 

2 

Iron  and  sulphuric  acid. 

3 

Acid  aromatic  sulph  

1 

4 

Not  standard  strength. 

7 

4 

3 

Licorice  and  coloring  matter. 

5 

3 

2 

Not  standard. 

8 

Bromide  of  potassium  

5 

3 

Excess  of  alkali. 

16 

Iodide  of  potassium  

11 

5 

Excess  of  alkali. 

5 

Bitartrate  of  potassium  

5 

Pure. 

11 

Spirits  nitrous  ether  

8 

"3' 

Absence  of  ether  nitrite. 

5 

Powdered  jalap  

3 

2 

Deficient  in  resin. 

4 

Gomp.  spirits  ether  

1 

3 

Absence  of  ethereal  oil. 

5 

Tinct.  nux  vomica  

2 

3 

Not  standard. 

7 

4 

3 

Turpentine  present. 

6 

3 

3 

Turpentine  present. 

5 

4 

1 

Not  standard. 

102 

63 

39 

DRUGS. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  enter  into  an  extensive  examination 
of  drugs. 

The  number  of  samples  examined  were  102.  Thirty-nine,  or  38.2  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  deficient,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia,  that  is,  not  of  standard  quality. 

The  drugs  as  herein  examined  are  among  those  most  often  used.  The 
adulteration  of  drugs  may  be  brought  about  through  various  sources. 
Drugs  and  chemicals  which  come  from  the  manufacturer  in  a  pure  state 
are  as  a  rule  so  dealt  out  to  the  customer,  or  so  incorporated  in  other 
ingredients  and  medicines.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  exceptions. 
Occasionally  there  will  be  found  a  wholesale  or  retail  dealer,  sans  principle, 
sans  conscience.   Those  exceptions,  however,  are  rare. 

The  excellent  drug  laws  now  In  force  in  most  of  the  States  have  worked 
a  great  revolution. 

One  whose  choice  of  vocation  is  in  the  druggists'  line  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  a  professional  man.  The  novices  and  tyros  must  needs 
retire.   The  pharmacist  of  to-day  is  educated  for  the  business.  Not  only 
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in  theory,  but  must  have  the  practioa  experience  of  at  least  four  years 
before  he  can  be  licensed  as  a  full  fledged  pharmacist.  What  is  the  out- 
come? The  result  is  this  :  The  business  takes  a  higher  plane.  The  men 
representing  this  line  of  business  or  profession,  have  great  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them.  They  need  to  be  educated  ;  they  need  to  be  practical. 
The  result  is  ^e  have  purer  drugs,  finer  preparations,  and  mistakes  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  the  examination  of  the  drugs  as  here  given,  the  greatest  evil  which 
I  discover  is  that  of  neglect.  Certain  chemicals  and  certain  preparations 
must  have  constant  care.  It  is  eternal  vigilance  that  keeps  them  in 
proper  condition  either  for  sale  or  for  administering  in  prescriptions. 
Neglect  robs  the  remedy  of  its  medicinal  virtue,  the  patient  of  his  health, 
and  the  pharmacist  of  his  reputation. 

SPICES  AND  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  spices  is  being  carried  on  is 
truly  alarming.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Dr.  Wiley's  report  bulletin 
No.  13,  Division  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Agricultural  reports,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  report  on  adulterated  foods,  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners'  reports  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Ohio.  With 
great  care  have  the  officers  of  these  various  commissions  and  boards  ob- 
tained the  data  which  they  have  submitted  relating  to  the  adulterating 
of  spices.  The  attention  of  the  consumer  is  called  in  particular  to  what 
has  been  written.  The  consumer  is  the  one  that  eventually  suffers  the 
most.  In  the  first  place  he  is  defrauded  by  paying  a  first-class  price  for 
an  adulterated  article.  Secondly,  he  is  sooner  or  later  robbed  of  health 
by  the  continuous  use  of  these  deleterious  substances  incorporated  in 
spices.  Third,  these  fraudulent  condiments  ought  not  to  be  tolerated? 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  but  an  expert  can  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty detect  their  spurious  character. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  is  this  species  of  fraud  practiced,  but  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe. 
Great  attention  has  been  given  this  subject  in  England  in  particular.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  I  here  give  the  views  of  an  English  chemist 
on  the  subject: 

"Pure  spices  are  debased  for  pecuniary  profit  by  adding  to  them  inferior 
and  spurious  articles,  or  by  taking  from  them  one  or  more  of  their  con- 
stituent parts.  The  practice  has  grown  with  present-day  competition,  in 
spite  of  severe  laws  prohibiting  it.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  ground  spices  sold  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  unground  article, 
a  fact  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  grinding  is  not  the  only  process 
which  the  spice  undergoes.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the  ground  spice 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  its  bulk  by  the  addition  of  some  much 
cheaper  substance.  Some  firms  go  so  far  as  to  advertise  adulterated 
goods,  and  evade  the  law  by  calling  them  compounds.  Ground  ginger  is 
adulterated  with  meal,  rice,  flour,  starch,  cayenne  pepper  and  manila 
rope.  The  true  ginger  root  has  a  very  fine,  hair-like  fiber  running  through 
it,  and  this  is  found  in  the  ground  article.  Many  people  will  not  buy 
ginger  unless  they  see  the  fiber,  and  bits  of  ground  rope  are  made  to  take 
their  place  in  the  adulterated  article.  The  cayenne  pepper  gives  the 
necessary  pungency.  Sometimes  chrome  yellow,  a  poisonous  article,  is 
used  for  coloring.  Cloves  are  adulterated  by  an  admixture  of  the  dried 
and  ground  twigs  of  the  trees  from  which  the  cloves  are  gathered;  also  with 
ground  cocoanut  shells  and  pepper  dust.  Allspice  is  also  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Considerable  cleverness  is  shown  in  the  adulteration  of  cin- 
namon and  nutmeg.   Stale  and  broken  biscuits,  or  damaged  and  com- 
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raon  flour,  are  baked  in  an  oven  and  afterwards  ground  up  to  a  fine  joow- 
der,  and  this  is  freely  mixed  with  the  ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  In 
adulterating  mace,  Venetian  red  is  mixed  up  with  this  baked  dust.  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  adulterated  with  meal,  farina,  cocoanut  shells,  Venetian 
red,  and  salt,  the  whole  being  ground  up  together.  The  salt  gives  a 
brighter  color  to  the  red,  which  is  its^elf  a  poisonous  substance.  In  some 
cases  the  essential  oils  are  even  exti acted  from  the  pure  spice  prior  to  the 
grinding." 

HONEY. 

Four  samples  of  honey  have  been  received  and  analyzed.  None  of  these 
were  in  the  comb,  but  all  strained,  and  labeled  pure  honey.  Of  this  num- 
ber I  knew  the  source  of  but  one.  This  was  from  a  Minnesota  apiary  and 
proved  to  be  pure.  Two  of  the  others  were  of  fair  quality,  and  the  fourth 
contained  about  75  per  cent,  of  glucose. 

In  Bulletin  No.  13,  part  6,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  is  given  a  most  excellent  report  on 
honey. 

This  report  is  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  with  the  collaboration  of  ten  other 
chemists,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  who  have  recog- 
nized ability.  The  investigations  have  been  thorough  and  complete,  and 
show  excellent  work,  not  only  in  honey,  but  also  in  sugar,  syrups  and 
candies.  Perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  food,  says  Dr.  Wiley,  which  has 
been  so  generally  adulterated  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  honey.  The  ease  with  which  sophistication  could  be  practiced, 
the  cheapness  of  the  material  used^,  and  the  high  price  of  the  genuine 
product,  have  presented  temptations  which  the  manufacturer,  producer 
and  dealer  have  not  been  able  to  withstand. 

"As  long  as  the  honey  was  sold  in  the  comb, the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
successful  sophistiflcation  were  so  ^reat  as  to  practically  preclude  its 
practice.  *****  "The  true  friend  of  the  apiary  interests  of  the 
country  is  not  he  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  patent  adulterations,  but  rather 
he  who  recognizes  facts,  even  if  unpleasant,  and  who,  having  seen  the 
enormity  of  the  extent  of  honey  adulteration,  supports  the  labors  of 
those  who  seek  to  detect  and  prevent  it." 

In  his  suggestions,  as  to  the  methods  to  adopt  for  the  judging  of  the 
purity  of  honey.  Dr.  Wiley,  says:  The  standard  of  pure  honey  is  not 
hard  to  fix.  By  universal  consent  it  may  be  stated  that  a  pure  honey  is 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  other  saccharine  exudations  of  plants,  gathered 
by  bees,  and  stored  in  cells,  built  at  least  in  part  by  the  bees  themselves. 

Honey  made  by  feeding  bees  glucose,  sugar,  or  other  saccharine  sub- 
stances, is  not  pure  honey.  Nor  is  that  pure  honey  which  is  made  by  add- 
ing to  an  empty  or  partially  filled  comb  glucose,  or  any  other  saccharine 
substance.  Strained  honey,  that  is,  honey  separated  from  the  comb,  is 
pure,  when  it  contains  only  the  materials  of  a  liquid  nature,  mentioned 
in  the  definition  of  pure  honey,  given  above,  with  such  accidental  solid 
particles,  such  as  pollen,  parts  of  bees,  fragments  of  comb,  etc.,  as  would 
naturally  be  found  therein. 

PROPERTIES  OF  PURE  HONEY. 

Polarization. — A  pure  honey  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, a  slight  left-handed  effect  on  a  plane  of  polarized  light.  This 
laevo-rotary  power  is  less  than  that  produced  by  pure  invert  sugar. 
Measured  as  degrees  on  a  cane  sugar  scale,  with  normal  sugar  weight,  a 
pure  honey  will  rarely  show  more  than  20  degrees  at  20  degrees  C.  A 
greater  number  than  this  may  not  be  conclusive  adulteration,  but  may 
well  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
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Water.— The  contents  of  water  in  pure  honey  may  vary  from  12  to  20  per 
cent.   It  is  rarely  as  low  as  12  and  does  not  frequently  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Color.— The  color  of  pure  honey  may  vary  from  almost  a  water  white 
through  various  shades  of  amber  to  deep  brown  or  black.  The  source 
from  which  honey  is  talien,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stored,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  kept  are  the  chief  factors  in  determining  vari- 
ations in  color.  White  clover  and  basswood  give  almost  a  colorless  honey, 
while  golden  rod  and  other  high  colored  flowers  produce  a  deep  colored 
article. 

Ash— The  content  of  ash  is  very  small,  varying  from  a  mere  trace  to  .03 
per  cent.  A  higher  content  of  ash  than  this  will  be  due  to  dust  sifting 
over  the  flowers  while  the  bees  are  at  work,  or  to  some  tampering  with  the 
product  after  the  bees  have  flnished  with  it. 

Sucrose.— ihe  amount  of  cane  sugar  varies  from  nothing  to  8  to  10  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  in  the  nectar  and  the  ex- 
tent of  inversion  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  passing  the  organism  of  the 
bee. 

Reducing  Sugar— In  pure  sugar  there  should  be  a  large  per  cent,  of  re- 
ducing sugar,  measured  as  dextrose.  This  reducing  sugar  should  con- 
sist of  dextrose  and  levulose,  naturally  existing  in  the  nectar. 

Whenever  the  dextrose  is  in  excess  of  the  levulose  it  points  to  its  arti- 
ficial addition  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  of  commerce.  The 
total  quantity  of  reducing  sugar,  measured  as  dexirose,  should  generally 
fall  between  the  limits  of  60  and  78  per  cent.,  although  there  are  many 
cases  where  these  limits  may  be  transgressed. 

Pollen— Some  idea  of  the  purity  and  source  of  honey  may  be  derived 
from  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  pollen  which  it  contains. 

H.  Hagar,  a  German  chemist,  as  early  as  1870  succeeded  in  producing  an 
artiflcial  honey  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  wheat,  maize,  buckwheat 
and  other  cereal  starches.  The  author  in  order  to  produce  a  honey-like 
glucose  found  it  necessary  to  use  oxalic  instead  of  sulphuric  acid:  potato 
starch  could  not  be  used. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Nicholson,  in  giving  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  fifty 
samples  of  honey,  found  thirty-eight  adulterated  to  twelve  doubtful  apd 
genuine  samples.  Or  in  other  words  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lot 
proved  to  be  adulterated.  The  packages  of  honey  were  ingeniously  labeled 
and  very  misleading.   The  following  is  a  fair  illustration: 

"Pure  California  Honey,"  "Pure  Honey,"  "White  Clover  Honey," 
"California  Honey,"  "Pure  Honey,"  etc.  The  analysis  of  the  samples 
of  honey  purchased  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco,  and  reported  by 
Prof.  Eising,  reveal  a  different  condition  of  affairs.  But  nine  of  the 
samples,  or  eighteen  per  cent.,  analyzed  by  Prof.  Rising,  showed  adulter- 
ations: No.  65of  the  above  lot,  and  labeled  "Pure San  Diego  Honey,"  "bot- 
tled expressly  for  family  use,"  contained  from  seventy-flve  to  eighty-flve 
per  cent,  of  glucose.  No.  140  is  pure  glucose,  with  probably  only  enough 
honey  added  to  give  it  a  little  flavor.  And  thus  we  might  continue  to 
make  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  Drs.  Sharpies,  of  Boston,  Shippen 
Wallace,  of  Philadelphia;  Weichman,  of  New  York;  Stubbs,  of  New 
Orleans;  Prof's.  Scoville,  of  Kentucky:  Weber,  of  Ohio,  and  Huston  of 
Indiana.  Their  reports  all  show  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  honey 
large.   A  notable  exception  being  that  of  Dr.  Sharpies,  of  Boston. 
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The  wholesome  effect  and  the  practical  working  of  a  good  anti-adulter- 
ation law  in  Massachusetts  has  been  the  means  of  largely  correcting  the 
evil  in  that  commonwealth,  only  six  samples  or  twelve  per  cent.  Dr. 
Sharpies  found  to  be  adulterated. 

These  data  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  commercial  honey  is  largely 
adulterated.  Relative  to  the  honey  of  our  own  State  and  the  conditions 
of  the  markets,  a  thorough  investigation  would,  undoubtedly,  reveal  a 
similar  state  of  affairs. 

MANUFACTURED  EGGS. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1892,  a  new  enterprise  all  of  a  sudden  started 
up  in  St.  Paul.  This  new  industry  was  none  other  than  the  production  of 
manufactured  eggs.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  the  eggs  in  ques- 
tion were  made  in  St.  Louis  and  shipped  to  St  Paul. 

So  remunerative  had  this  enterprise  become  that  bogus  eggs  were  being 
sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  markets.  The  method  was  to  have  one 
firm  here  to  handle  them  and  mix  with  them  a  certain  number  of  genuine 
eggs.  Fortunately,  or  otherwise,  the  dealers  purchasing  these  goods  were 
not  as  careful  as  they  might  have  been.  In  this  way  a  goodly  number 
had  been  placed  upon  the  market  before  the  fraud  was  discovered.  It  so 
happened  that  one  gentleman  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  style 
of  article,  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  real  character,  furnished  the 
Commission  with  a  few  for  examination.  To  the  casual  observer,  there 
was  nothing  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  egg ^ 
The  weight,  size,  color  and  general  appearance  comported  with  a  real  egg. 
the  shell  when  broken  indicated  that  it  was  the  genuine  article.  Even 
the  film  next  the  shell  was  not  forgotten.  The  physical  appearance  of  the 
egg  was  all  one  could  wish.  The  analysis  revealed  a  different  state  of 
affairs.  Evidently  they  had  molds  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the  egg* 
were  run.  The  yolk  first.  The  analysis  showed  this  part  to  be  composed 
of  gelatine,  sulphur  and  colored  with  turmeric.  It  was  lacking  in  fats, 
and  of  course  did  not  possess  vitelline.  Surrounding  a  large  portion  of 
the  yolk  was  the  white,  this  being  composed  of  gelatine,  next  in  order 
the  film,  which  would  not  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Lastly, 
the  shell  which  was  without  crease,  wrinkle  or  anything  to  cause  the 
least  suspicion. 

As  eggs  are  now  so  cleverly  imitated  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  to  know  the  composition  of  eggs  and  their  relative  value 
as  compared  with  other  foods. 

About  two  ounces  avoirdupois  is  the  average  weight  of  an  egg.  The 
quantity  of  dry  solid  matter  contained  in  an  egg  does  not  greatly  vary 
from  200  grains.    The  entire  contents  of  an  egg  and  its  composition  are 


these: 

Nitrogenous  matter   14,0 

Fatty  matter  .*   10.5 

Saline  matter   1.5 

Water-   74.0 


100.0 

The  white  of  an  egg  contains  much  more  water  than  the  yolk.  In 
it  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  fatty  matter,  but  is  largely  composed  of 
albumen  in  a  dissolved  state  and  inclosed  within  very  thin  walled  cells. 
The  ropy  gelatinous  state  of  the  egg  is  caused  by  this  arrangement.  The 
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entire  fatty  matter  of  the  egg  is  accumulated  in  the  yolk,  which  often 
amounts, to  as  much  as  30  percent.  The  yolk  contains  a  relatively  less 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  than  the  white.  An  enveloping  mem- 
brane or  bag  surrounds  the  yolk,  thus  keeping  the  fluid  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed  together.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  EBERMAN, 
Chemist. 


REPORT  OF.  THE  WORK  DONE 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department  at  Minneapolis, 

BY  THE  CHEMIST,  CHARLES  AV.  DREW,  PH.  B.,  M.  D. , 

Formerly  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Medical  Department  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont ;  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Minnesota  Hospital 
College ;  Director  of  Minnesota  Institute  of  Pharmacy. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  1st,  1892. 
Hon.  A.  K.  Finseth,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner : 

Dear  Sir— I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  following  detailed  report  of 
the  chemical  analyses  made  and  other  work  performed,  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions,  at  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Department  at  Minneapolis,  during  the  biennial  period  just 
closed. 

During  this  period  I  have  received  and  submitted  to  careful  chemical 
analysis  the  following  samples.  The  general  results  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 


No.  of 

Pure  or  of 

Adult'rat'd 

?lATURB  OF  AKTICIjK. 

samples 

standard 

or  below 

analyzed. 

quality. 

standard. 

Milk  

364 

155 

209 

11 

5 

6 

114 

92 

22 

715 

693 

22 

2,122 

1,585 

537 

167 

33 

134 

483 

475 

8 

21 

S 

13 

Coffee  

35 

35 

Ground  spices  

30 

13 

17  ' 

66 

34 

32 

Total  

4,128 

2,093 

1,035* 

The  inspection  of  the  dairy  and  food  products  of  the  State  has  been 
very  thorough  and  complete.  The  results  as  given  in  the  above  table, 
comprising  as  it  does  samples  from  163  different  towns,  may  be  considered 
to  express  very  fairly  the  condition  as  to  quality  of  the  various  articles  in 
the  list,  not  in  a  restricted  portion  of  the  State  alone,  but  in  the  State  as 
a  whole. 
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REPORT  UPON  MILK. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  period  .covered  by  this  report,  364 
samples  of  millc.   The  result  of  their  analyses  are  as  follows: 


Number  of  samples  analyzed   364 

Number  of  samples  above  standard    155 

Number  of  samples  below  standard   209 

Number  of  samples  deficient  In  fat   190 

Number  of  samples  containing  an  excess  of  water   5 


Number  of  samples  containing  an  excess  of  water  and  deficient  in  fat  14 
The  results  of  the  analyses  of  milk  as  given  in  the  above  table  give  no 
ground  for  forming  an  opinion  relative  to  the  character  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply of  the  market,  for  the  reason  that  all  samples  of  milk  which  are  col- 
lected by  the  inspectors  are  submitted  to  a  preliminary  inspection  and 
only  such  samples  as  are  found  to  be  of  abnormal  character  are  ordin- 
arily transmitted  to  the  chemist.  In  the  present  instance,  in  addition  to 
those  samples  which  were  of  suspicious  character,  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  samples  were  subjected  to  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  preliminary  tests  employed  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  department,  and  thus  the  number  of  samples  which 
aie  reported  as  of  standard  character  is  greater  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Prior  to  the  period  covered  by  this  report  it  had  been 
customary  to  test  all  milk  samples  by  the  use  of  the  lacto-densimeter 
which  gave  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  fat  by  the  use  of  Feser's  Lactoscope.  This  instrument  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  if  to  a  given  volume  of  milk  placed  in  the  instrument,  there 
was  added  water,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  agitated,  the  opacity  of  the 
mixture  would  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  fat  which  it 
contained,  and  that  by  successive  additions  of  water  until  a  standard 
degree  of  opacity  was  obtained  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  milk 
could  be  determined  from  the  volume  of  the  mixture.  This  method 
was  demonstrated  to  be  fallacious  and  unreliable  for  the  reason  that  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  fat  globules  themselves  varies  in  different 
lots  of  milk,  and  hence  the  degree  of  opacity  of  the  sample  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  the  fat;  and  also  that  variations  in  the  amounts 
of  the  non-fatty  constituents  of  the  milk  exercised  a  not  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  the  degree  of  the  opacity,  and  the  diminution  of  opacity 
when  diluted  with  water. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Babcock,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  been  adopted  in  all 
preliminary  work,  and  the  results  have  proven  much  more  satisfactory. 
This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  to  a  standard  measured 
volume  of  the  milk  placed  in  a  bottle  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  suit- 
ably graduated  upon  the  narrow  neck,  there  is  added  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  mixture  carefully  effected,  the  casein 
of  the  milk  is  dissolved  and  the  fat  globules  liberated.  A  complete 
separation  of  the  fats  is  secured  by  placing  the  tubes  or  bottles  in  a 
centrifugal  machine  and  whirling  them  for  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
after  which  the  bottles  are  filled  with  warm  water  so  as  to  cause  the 
separated  fat  to  rise  into  the  graduated  neck  of  the  bottle,  after  which 
they  are  whirled  again  for  about  one  minute,  when  the  volume  of  the  fat 
can  be  read  off  in  per  cents  and  tenths  of  per  cents  upon  the  graduated 
scale.    This  method  is  particularly  convenient  for  the  reason  that  a  large 
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number  of  tests  can  be  conducted  simultaneously,  and  that  the.tests  can 
readily  be  made  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practice  and  expeiience. 

Extended  comparative  investigations  have  demonstrated  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  the  "Babcock  Test"  for  the  fat  in  milk,  and  it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  readily  applied  and  valuable  of  any  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  proposed.  It  is  of  great  value  in  the  creamery  and  milk  depot, 
wherfe  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  ascertain  the  richness  of  milk  in 
fats,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  it  is  being  so  generally 
adopted  and  used  for  such  purposes  in  this  State. 

It  is  shown  by  the  examinations  which  have  been  made  that  the 
amount  of  actual  adulteration  by  skimming  or  watering  is  very  little  at 
the  present  time,  although  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  poor 
milk  still  furnished  to  the  public.  This  is  unquestioQably  the  product  of 
cows  which  are  in  such  a  state,  either  from  individual  peculiarities  or 
from  imperfect  physical  condition,  due  either  to  disease  or  to  defective 
nutrition  from  inadequate  or  improper  food,  or  from  insanitary  surround- 
ings, as  to  be  unable  to  produce  milk  which  is  of  an  average  degree  of 
richness  and  suitable  for  food. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  state  of  things  can  be  remedied  ; 
namely  by  supplementing  the  inspection  of  the  milk  as  delivered  from 
the  carts,  depots,  etc.,  by  a  systematic  inspection  of  all  dairies  producing 
milk  for  public  consumption,  with  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition, 
the  physical  state  of  the  animals  themselves  as  regards  health  or  disease, 
the  character  of  food  or  water  given,  and  if  necessary  the  richness  or 
poverty  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  forming  the  herd. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  the  milk  given  by  a  properly  nourished 
herd  of  healthy  cows  will  equal  or  exceed  the  standard  established  by 
law  in  this  State,  hence  each  dairyman  who  produces  milk  for  public  sale 
and  consumption  should  be  held  as  strictly  accountable  for  its  character 
as  influenced  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  production,  as  he  is 
with  reference  to  its  subsequent  adulteration. 

Such  inspection  has  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent,  but  not  to  the 
degree  which  its  importance  warrants,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  milk 
forms  a  staple  and  important  article  of  food  in  all  communities,  and  that 
other  deviations  from  its  normal  character  may  be  even  more  important 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint  than  the  addition  of  water,  or  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  fats. 

That  a  cow  can  produce  pure  and  healthy  milk  suitable  for  food  while  in 
surroundings  which  lack  every  element  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  is 
absurd.  Compulsory  attendance  to  the  principles  of  sanitation  should  be 
insisted  upon  in  every  dairy  producing  milk  which  is  marketed  in  any 
form.  The  situation  of  the  stables  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  ready 
drainage  and  the  removal  of  all  refuse.  The  stables  should  be  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  commodious  and  cleanly.  The  bodies  of  the  animals 
should  be  cared  for  daily  and  the  udders  and  teats  invariably  cleaned  be- 
fore milking  The  giving  of  proper  food  in  sufficient  amount,  and  of  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  should  be  demanded,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
use  of  improper  and  unhealthy  foods  required  and  enforced.  By  supple- 
menting the  system  at  present  in  vogue  by  such  inspection  as  should  be 
effective  within  the  field  outlined,  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  satis- 
factory and  the  milk  supply  to  be  still  farther  improved  in  character. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  much  needed  attention  to  these  matters  and  their 
correction  to  a  lar^e  extent  by  the  dairymen  themselves,  ib  would  be  well 
to  judiciously  modify  the  laws  relating  to  them  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
violation  of  the  sanitary  requirements  relative  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
overcrowding  and  improper  feeding  of  dairy  herds  was  in  itself,  when  es- 
tablished by  competent  testimony,  an  offense  punishable  by  law,  without 
requiring  proof  of  the  unwholsome  character  of  the  milk  produced  and 
sold,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  laws  governing  this  department. 

REPORT  UPON  CREAM. 

In  composition,  cream  is  similar  to  milk,  except  that  it  contains  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  fat,  a  somewhat  increased  proportion  of  casein  and 
albumen,  and  a  diminished  amount  of  milk,  sugar  and  salts.  The  dairy 
law  of  this  State  requires  that  cream,  to  be  sold  as  such,  shall  contain  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  fats.  This  is  a  very  moderate  requirement 
indeed;  yet  of  eleven  samples  recently  examined,  six  were  below  the  re- 
quired standard.  While,  of  forty-seven  analyses  which  have  been  made 
during  the  connection  of  the  writer  with  the  department,  all  but  ten 
have  been  below  standard.  The'  reason  for  this,  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  time  for  the  creaming  of  the  milk  is  too  short  for  the  proper  solidifi- 
cation of  the  cream,  and  also  that  the  skimming  is  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly arbitrary  manner.  One  gallon  is  removed  from  every  five-gallon 
can  of  milk,  regardless  of  its  purity  or  richness,  as  well  as  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  an  ordinarily  rich  milk  will  not  produce  more  than  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  really  good  cream.  I  have  frequently 
placed  a  sample  of  the  cream  purchased  in  the  market  in  a  suitable  cream 
glass,  and  found  that  it  divided  itself  into  two  strata,  the  upper  one  of 
cream,  usually  forming  only  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  mixture,  thus  readily  showing  the  presence  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  milk  as  an  adulterant. 

REPORT  UPON  BUTTER. 

The  inspection  of  butter  has  been  general  and  thorough,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  samples  have 
been  received  and  analyzed.  These  were  from  the  leading  hotels,  restaur- 
ants, dining  rooms,  etc.,  as  well  as  commission  houses  and  stores.  Of 
these,  92  proved  to  be  genuine  butter  and  22  to  be  oleomargarine.  These 
latter  samples  represented  22  different  packages  constituting  six  different 
lots  which  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  officials  of  the  department. 

The  92  samples  of  butter  examined  presented  a  very  considerable 
variety.  Some  were  high-grade  dairy  and  creamery  samples,  while  others 
were  of  very  poor  quality,  though  free  from  adulteration. 

Several  other  samples  were  examined  which  were  stated  to  be  so-called 
^'patent  butter,"  made  by  the  churning  of  cream  with  the  addition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  butter  and  of  chemical  agents.  This  process  was  ad- 
vertised by  the  agents  offering  the  recipe  for  sale  to  insure  a  gain  in  the 
butter  yielded,  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  supposition  was  that  this 
method  produced  a  butter  with  which  was  mechanically  incorporated  an 
unnatural  and  abnormal  amount  of  the  caseine  or  curd  of  the  milk,  thus 
making  a  cheesy  mixture  of  greater  weight  and  lessened  proportion  of 
fats.  Examination,  however,  proved  such  not  to  be  the  case,  the  only  ab- 
normality which  was  found  being  an  unnaturally  high  proportion  of 
water,  reaching  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  ^ 
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REPORT  UPON  CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  a  soldi tted  preparation  from  milk,  and,  like  all  products  ol" 
milk,  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  all  of  its  constituents.  Tlie 
caseine  or  curd  is  the  most  distinctive,  abundant  and  least  variable  of  all 
its  ingredients,  while  the  fatty  matters  are  subject  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  variation  in  their  amounts.  Cheese  thus  being  a  compound  substance 
of  no  definite  chemical  composition,  it  is  found  in  commerce  in  many 
different  varieties  and  qualities.  The  quality  and  the  composition  of  the 
milk  operated  on  are  of  prime  importance  in  cheese  making.  Not  only 
does  the  milk  vary  widely  in  richness  and  flavor,  ov^^ing  to  the  breed,  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  yielding  it,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  but  the  differences  are  still  further  increased  by 
sometimes  adding  cream,  or  by  using  the  milk  as  skim  milk  or  milk  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  fat.  The  object  of  the  cheese  maker  is  to  ob- 
tain in  a  solid  form  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  caseine  and  butter  con- 
tained in  the  milk  dealt  with  as  possible.  There  are  found  in  the  differ- 
ent markets  of  the  world  many  varieties  of  cheese,  to  which  distinctive 
names  are  given.  These  names  usually  depend  upon  the  locality  where 
the  cheese  is  made,  the  shape  of  the  cheese,  its  peculiar  flavoring  agents, 
etc.  The  varietes  which  are  best  known  in  commerce  can  be  classified 
and  considered  as  follows: 

First— Cheese  made  by  coagulating  pure  cream.  The  general  process  of 
manufacture  is  similar  to  that  usually  adopted  for  other  varieties,  but 
the  curd  is  not  subjected  to  any  considerable  pressure,  lest  a  portion  of 
the  fat  be  lost.  It  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  fat  and  but  little 
caseine.  It  is  a  soft  and  very  rich  cheese,  and  requires  to  be  eaten  soon, 
as  it  speedily  undergoes  decomposition  and  becomes  unfit  for  use. 

>Secor?(i— Cheese  made  from  whole  milk  with  more  or  less  cream  added, 
commonly  known  as  cream  cheese,  is  a  rich  cheese  which  keeps  well  when 
properly  cured.  The  best  known  varieties  are  Stilton  Suisse,  and  Suisse 
double  cream. 

Third — Cheese  made  from  whole  milk,  and  generally  known  in  this 
country  as  full  cream  cheese,  Neufchatel,  Gruyere,  Cheddar,  Gonda, 
Dunlap,  Double  Gloucester,  Gorgonzola,  Edam,  Pineapple,  and  most  of 
the  American  cheese  come  in  this  class. 

Fourth— Cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  more  or  less  of  the  cream 
has  been  removed:  as  Camembert,  Parmeson,  Single  Gloucester,  American 
"night  skimmed,"  and  the  ordinary  varieties  of  cheese  made  from  nearly 
or  fully  skimmed  milk,  such  as  are  common  in  all  American  markets. 

CHEESE  AS  FOUND  UPON  THE  MINNESOTA  MARKET. 

As  in  most  localities  there  can  be  found  upon  the  market  numerous 
varieties  of  cheese.  The  ones  which  I  purpose  considering  are  those 
which  depend  upon  the  degree  of  richness  of  the  sample,  and  are  classed 
as  skim,  part  skim,  and  full  cream  cheese. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  inspection  of  the  cheese 
supplied  to  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  extremely  thorough,  a  very 
large  number  of  samples  having  been  collected  and  transmitted  to  the 
chemists  for  examination  from  all  portions  of  the  State.  The  results  of 
the  inspection  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cheese  on  sale  in  the 
State  is  of  the  variety  known  as  full  cream,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
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the  less  acceptable  and  nutritious  skim  and  part  skim  cheese  is  consider- 
ably diminished.    The  summary  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 


cheese  received  is  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  samples  analyzed  715 

Tgtal  number  represented  as  full  cream   705 

Total  number  found  to  be  full  cream     683 

Total  number  represented  as  full  cream  cheese  which  were  not   22 

Total  number  represented  to  be  skim  or  part  skim   10 

Total  number  of  these  found  to  be  such   10 


Of  the  22  samples  represented  to  be  full  cream  which  were  found  to  be 
part  skim  or  skim  cheese  the  sources  of  manufacture  were  as  follows  ; 

Minnesota  cheese,  3;  Wisconsin  cheese,  5;  Iowa  cheese,  3;  Chicago 
cheese,  2;  of  unknown  origin,  12. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  laws  of  the  State  do  not  require  that  all 
cheese  exposed  for  sale  within  the  State  be  so  branded  as  to  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  the  source  of  its  manufacture,  in  order  that  viola- 
tions of  the  law  might  be  traced  to  their  actual  source,  and  the  respon- 
sibility thus  be  placed  upon  the  manufacturers  rather  than  upon  the 
sellers,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present.  Of  the  samples  received  by  the 
writer  a  large  number  were  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  of  unknown 
origin,  and  a  much  greater  number  bore  the  brands  of  wholesalers  or 
jobbers  merely,  thus  leaving  the  manufacturer  unknown.  Of  th^  715 
samples  examined,  no  less  than  325  were  destitute  of  a  manafacturer's 
brand  and  bore  either  those  of  the  wholesaler  or  none  at  all. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  officials  of  this  department  to  be 
able  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  such  a  general  inspection  and  extensive 
analysis  that  of  those  samples  represented  by  retail  dealers  to  be  legal 
full  cream  cheese  96.8  per  cent  were  found  to  conform  to  the  legal  require- 
quirement.  and  only  3.2  per  cent  to  fall  below  the  standard. 

MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM  CHEESE;  ITS   RELATION  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHED  STANDARD. 

That  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  all  of  its  branches  there  is  no  question.  The  dry 
atmosphere,  the  pure  water,  the  salubrious  climate  and  abundmt  grasses 
all  tend  to  the  production  of  plentiful  and  rich  dairy  products.  No  state 
is  capable  of  producing  richer  or  better  milk,  and  in  no  section  can  a 
sweeter  or  more  delicately  flavored  butter  be  found,  while  in  the  matter 
of  cheese,  it  has  been  stated  that  even  the  county  of  Chesire,  in  England, 
does  not  possess  in  a  greater  degree,  all  the  requisites  for  the  production 
of  a  large  yield  of  the  finest  flavored  cheese,  than  does  Minnesota.  It  is 
further  stated  that  a  larger  amount  of  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk,  in  Minnesota,  than  in  any  of  the  other  dairy  states  of 
the  Union,  and  that  this  cheese,  when  properly  made  and  ripened,  holds 
in  a  perfect  flavor  and  condition  for  a  longer  period  than  that  made  in 
many  other  sections.  There  are  thus  seen  to  be  many  reasons  why 
the  dairy  interests  of  Minnesota  should,  within  the  imm'^diate  future, 
undergo  great  development,  and  why,  since  our  home  products  are  unex- 
celled in  quality,  we  should  become  able  as  a  state,  to  not  only  completely 
supply  our  home  market,  but  to  furnish  very  considerable  amounts  for 
export  as  well. 
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There  is  no  more  certain  method  of  assisting  the  development  of  these 
important  industries,  than  by  insuring  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  and  by  educating  the  people  of  the  State  up  to  the  point  of 
considering  that  since  we  are  capable  of  producing  an  article  which  is 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  our  neighbors,  that  home  production  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  quality  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  producers,  and  can  be  influenced  only  indirectly  by  any  other 
means  than  through  them  individually  and  collectively.  The  education 
of  the  people  of  the  State  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  our  own 
productions  and  those  of  other  sections,  must  be  accomplished  mainly 
through  the  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  of  the 
several  products,  and  comparisons  of  the  general  results. 

The  principal  variety  of  cheese  produced  in  this  State  is  that  which  is 
generally  known  as  the  full  cream  cheese;  so  called  because  made  from 
the  natural  full  milk  without  either  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  cream. 
Such  cheese  is  rich  enough  for  any  ordinary  consumer,  is  of  ready  digesti- 
bility, exceedingly  nutritious,  and  withal  a  variety  that  keeps  well;  in 
which  respects  it  presents  marked  advantages  over  either  the  too  rich 
cream,  or  the  poorer  and  indigestible  skim-milk  cheese. 

Since  milk  varies  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  chemical  composition  as 
regards  richness,  naturally  the  cheese  made  therefrom  will  show  corres- 
ponding variations,  and  it  remains  for  systematic  investigation  to  decide 
as  to  what  limits  of  variation  are  natural  and  permissible,  and  what 
standard  of  composition  shall  represent  what  can  properly  be  considered 
as  a  full  cream  cheese  of  standard  quality. 

In  attempting  to  establish  such  a  standard  there  is  encountered  at  the 
outset  the  element  of  difficulty  incident  to  the  variation  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  constituents  invariably  present  in  cheese,  and 
even  in  the  same  sample  at  different  times  under  different  circumstances. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  water  in  a  sample  of  cheese  is  constantly  subject 
to  change  under  the  influence  of  evaporation,  and  this  changes  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  all  the  other  constituents  very  greatly.  The  proportion 
of  caseine,  milk-sugar  and  salts  are  likewise  variable  within  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and  the  fats  within  limits  which  lie  between. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  what 
hould  be  considered  as  a  standard  full  6ream  cheese.  The  only  one 
which  is  at  present  considered  practicable  is  based  upon  the  elimination 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  cheese  from  the  calculations,  and  aims  to  x 
express  the  proportion  of  the  fats  contained  in  the  sample  in  relation  to 
the  total  solids.  This  method  in  my  opinion  gives  a  basis  for  judging  of 
the  character  of  any  given  sample  which  is  of  great  value  and  sufficiently 
exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 

This  process  requires  an  analysis  of  the  sample  with  respect  to  certain 
of  its  proximate  constituents,  which  is  carried  on  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: A  porti(jn  of  the  sample  is  reduced  to  a  finely  divided  condition 
either  by  grating  or  mincing,  and  a  definite  quantity,  usually  five  grms. 
is  accurately  weighed  into  a  porcelain  or  platinum  capsule.  This  is  al. 
lowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  until  a  consid 
portion  of  the  water  has  evaporated  and  the  sample  become  partially  des- 
sicated.  It  is  then  treated  with  petroleum  ether  until  the  fats  are  en- 
tirely removed.  The  residue  is  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of  105°  C, 
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until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight;  the  weight  found  represents  the  amount  of 
non-fatty  solids,  i.  e.,  the  caesine,  milk-sugar  and  salts.  The  etheral  solu- 
tion of  the  fats  is  then  evaporated  until  the  ether  is  practically  expelled, 
and  they  are  then  heated  at  a  temperature  of  10d°  C,  until  the  weight  is 
constant,  to  determine  their  amount.  The  sum  of  these  two  represents 
the  total  solids,  and  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  weight  taken 
gives  the  proportion  of  water.  The  ratio  of  fats  to  total  solids  is  then  de- 
duced by  dividing  the  percentage  of  fats  by  that  of  the  total  solids,  and 
pointing  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  percentage. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  1889,  acting  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  committee  from  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and 
the  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  established  the  proportion  of  fats  to  total 
solids  necessary  in  a  legal  full  cream  cheese  as  40  per  cent.  At  that  time 
grave  fears  were  expressed  in  some  quarters  lest  the  full  cream  cheese  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Minnesota  should  be  unable  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, and  lest  it  had  been  unwise  to  name  so  high  a  limit  as  necessary  to 
give  such  cheese  a  legal  character.  I  desire  to  present  such  evidence  as  I 
have  accumulated  relative  to  the  propriety  of  the  standard  as  established, 
and  incidentally  to  compare  the  full  cream  cheese  produced  in  this  State 
with  that  produced  elsewhere. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  a  considerable  number  of  samples  of 
cheese  made  in  iMinnesota  factories  have  been  obtained  by  the  inspectors 
from  various  portions  of  the  State;  of  those  reported  upon  by  the  writer, 
nearly  all  were  on  sale,  and  were  obtained  from  dealers  and  not  manufac- 
turers. The  sources  and  composition  of  these  samples  examined  as 
follows: 

RESULTS   OF   ANALYSES   OF   MINNESOTA   FULL   CREAM   CHEESE,  1891-92. 


Fac- 
tory 
No. 


47 
47 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
47 
93 
26j 
93, 
26 
26 
26 
26! 
26' 
26, 
126' 
42 


Location  of  Factory. 


Frazee  City . . 
F razee  City. . 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Fergus  Fa  Is. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Frazee  City. . 
Owalonna.  . . 

Med  ford  

Owatonna.  .. 

Med  ford  

Med  ford  

Med  ford  

Medf..rd  

Med  ford  

Medford  

Madelia  

Oakland  — 


Percentage. 


Water 


33.08 
26.14 
33.30 
33,60 
27.60 
33.78 
38.77 
30.10 
30.36 
32.30 
31. 
34.90 
32.64 
29.42 
26.74 
32.04 
27.42 
29.22 
21.00 
23.10 
33.26 
19.20 
29.72 


Total 
solids. 


66.92 
73.86 
66.70 
66.40 
72.40 
66.22 
61.23 
69.90 
69.64 
67.70 
68.08 
6^^.10 
67.36 
70.58 
73.26 
67  96 
72.58 
70.78 
79  00 
76.90 
66.74 
80.80 
70.28 


Cas- 
erne, 
etc. 


31.90 
36.84 
31.00 
31.10 
35.50 
34.08 
30.97 
35.64 
33.36 
32.60 
33.10 
31.70 
31.92 
34.20 
35.79 
32.90 
33.38 
33.56 
41.50 
39.10 
31.00 
40.50 
33.98 


Fats. 


35.02 
37.02 
35.70 
35.30 
36  90 
32.14 
30.26 
31.26 
36.28 
35.10 
34  98 
33.40 
35.44 
36.38 
37.52 
31.06 
39.20 
37.22 
37.50 
37.80 
35.74 
40.30 
36.30 


Fats  to 
solid  s . 


52.31 
50.12 
53.52 
53.16 
50.96 
48.24 
49.76 
49.01 
52.09 
51.84 
51.35 
51.30 
52.61 
51.41 
51.21 
51.59 
53.97 
52  58 
47.47 
49.16 
53.55 
49.86 
51.51 
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RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL   CREAM   CJIEESE,  1891-92. 

Continued. 


Fac- 
tory 
No. 


2<) 
26 
93 
121 
*16 
121 
121 
26 
121 
121 
26 
126 
26 
77 
26 
26 
26 
126 
26 
26 
110 
97 
97 
24 
24 
24 
97 
126 
126 
126 
120 
126 
97 
129 
*129 
129 
41 
10 
16 
21 
20 
27 
21 
20 
120 
16 
133 
120 
133 

*i25 
26 
26 
121 


Location  of  Factory. 


Med  ford  

Med  to  i  d  

Owatonna. . . . 

Me  ton  

Heidelberg . . . 

Merton  

Merton  

Med  ford  

Merton  

Merton  

Med  ford  

Madelia  

Med  ford  

R«)chester.  ... 

Med  ford  

Med  ford  

Medford  

Madelia  

Medford  

Medford.,  ... 

Stanton  

Biscay  

Biscay  

Becker   

Beclcer  ,  

Becker   

Biscay  

Madelia  

Madelia  

Madelia  

Alcoma  

Madelia  

Biscay  

Howard  Lake. 
Howard  Lake. 
Howard  Lake. 

Havana  

Huntley  

Heidelberg  

Lansing  

Turtle  Creek. . 

Waltham  , 

Lansing  

Turtle  Creek.. 

Acoma  

Heidelberg, . . . 
Union  Hill.... 

Acoma  

Union  Hill.... 
New  Prague . . 

Alma  City  

Medford  

Medford  

Menton  


Percentage. 


Water 


21. 
30. 
28. 
31. 
36. 
34. 
29. 
34. 
29. 
32. 


36. 
32. 
32, 
29 
35. 
23. 
25, 
28 
33 
32. 
33. 
29 
34 
34 
25 
29 
30 
26 
28 
27 
30 
25 
23 
27, 
22. 
26. 
27. 
36. 
33. 
30, 
30. 
33. 
28. 
26. 
28. 
33 
26. 
30 
27. 
30. 
30. 
32 
24 
30. 


Total 
solids. 


Cas- 
eine 
etc. 


78.94 
69.52 
72.04 
68.82 
63  26 
65.82 
70.30 
65.62 
70  42 
67.56 
63.90 
67.12 
67.86 
70.14 
64.80 
76.20 
74.80 
71.82 
66  50 
67.20 
66.40 

70  50 
65.50 
65.30 
74.68 
70.36 
69.28 
73.50 

71  30 

72  60 
69.60 
74.40 
76.16 
72.66 
77.26 
74.00 
72.80 
6{.56 
66.06 
69.80i 
69.85 
66.12 
71.62 
73.66 
71.42 
66.78 
73.92 
69.24 
72.16 
69.36 
69.90 
67.34 
75.20 
69.70 


39.20 
34  20 
36.00 

33  24 
38.02 
30.26 
33.50 
31.70 

34  50 
32.54 
31.90 
33.10 
32.88 
33.80 
31.20 
35.90 
38.70 
33.58 
33.30 
32.20 
32.00 
37.10 
31.90 
32  10 
36.88 
33.74 
35.08 
34.70 
33.10 
35. CO 
35.60 
36.40 
41  46 
38.26 
49.60 
42.40 
36.20 
32.60 
32.70 
34.50 
35.60 
33.40 
36.00 
36  26 
33.94 
32. 30 
35.42 
33.00 
35.74 
35.64 
34.40 
33.80 
38  10 
36.70 


Fats. 


39.74 
35.32 
36.04 
35.58 
25.24 
35.62 
:-6.80 
33.92 
35.92 
35.02 
32.00 
34.02 
34.98 
36.34 
33.60 
40  30 
36.10 
38.24 
33.20 
35.00 
34.40 
33.40 
33. 
33.20 
37.80 
36.62 
34  20 
38  80 
38.20 

37  60 
34.00 

38  00 
34.70 
34.40 
27.66 
31.60 
36.60 
30.96 
33.34 
35.  HO 
34.25 
32  72 
35.62 
37.40 
37.48 
34.48 
38  50 
36.24 
36.42 
33.72 
35.50 
34.54 
37.10 
33.00 


Fats  to 
solids. 


*Below  standard. 
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RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM   CHEESE,  1891-92.— 

Continued. 


Fac- 
to ry 
No. 


41 
41 

121 
1 
26 
26 
96 
26 

121 


Location  of  Factoev, 


Havana  

Havana   

Owatonna. . . 
Ferprus  Palls. 

Medford  

Medford  

Hampton ..  . . 

Medford  

Owatonna  . . 


32 
41 
32 
24 
85 
121 
121 
121 

iio 

110 


61 
61 
21 
20 
33 
34 
18 
20 
42 
20 
131 
4 

120  Acoma. 

26 
121 

95 

33 

33 

33 
138 
112 
121 

95 
120 

42 

26 
120 

97 

94 
120 

97 
1 


Santiago  

Havana  

Santiago  

Becker  County  Coop. 

Sauk  Centre  

Newton   

Newton  

Newton  

Bloomington  Grove. 

Stanton  

Stanton  

Fergus  Falls  

Fergus  Falls  

London  

London  

Lansing  

Turtle  Creek  

New  Richland  

Spring  Valley  

Rock  Dell  

Turtle  Creek;  

Oakland  

Turtle  Creek  

Elgin   

Pine  Island   


Medford  

Menton  

New  Trier  

New  Richland  

New  Richland  

New  Richland  

Lansing,  brick  cheese* 

Redwood  Falls  

Merton  

New  Trier  

Acoma  

Oakland  

Medford  

Acoma  

Biscay  

Spring  Hill  

Acoma   . .  • 

Biscay  

Fergus  Falls  


Percentage. 

Water. 

Total 
solids. 

Cas- 
eine, 
etc. 

bats. 

Fats  to 
solids. 

68.02 

33.20 

- 

34.82 

51.04 

26.98 

73.02 

33.88 

39.14 

53  60 

19.26 

80.74 

38.64 

42.10 

50.89 

21.12 

78.88 

37.80 

41.08 

52.08 

29.52 

70.48 

34.66 

35.82 

50.82 

31.14 

68.86 

32.48 

36,38 

52.81 

29.48 

70.52 

32.66 

37.86 

53.68 

22.50 

77.50 

39.00 

38.50 

49.68 

34.66 

65.34 

32.10 

33.24 

50.87 

27.60 

72.40 

35.50 

36  90 

50.96 

18.34 

81 .66 

44.50 

37.16 

45.50 

19.28 

80.72 

46.34 

34.38 

42.62 

17.26 

82.74 

47.36 

35.38 

42.76 

20.46 

79.54 

37.80 

41.74 

52.47 

20.44 

79.56 

37.80 

42.76 

53.74 

21.46 

78.54 

41.08 

37.46 

47.69 

28.66 

71.34 

36.96 

34.38 

48.18 

25.46 

74.54 

.39.42 

35. 12 

48.46 

23.08 

76.92 

41.70 

35.22 

45.79 

18.24 

81.76 

45.90 

33.86 

43  86 

19.70 

80.30 

45.50 

34.80 

43.33 

33.40 

66.60 

34.80 

31.80 

47.73 

29.40 

70.60 

36.0'' 

34.60 

49.00 

20.96 

79.04 

43.10 

35.94 

45  47 

33.50 

66.50 

.33.00 

33.50 

50.37 

28.52 

71.48 

34.16 

37.32 

52.21 

35.58 

64.42 

32  70 

31.72 

49.23 

20.82 

79.18 

40.64 

38.54 

48.67 

25.60 

74  40 

38.40 

36.00 

48.38 

22.22 

77.78 

38.76 

39.02 

50.17 

34.36 

65.64 

32.64 

33.00 

50.27 

34.58 

65.42 

35.30 

30.12 

46.41 

32.18 

67.82 

35.10 

32.72 

48.24 

29.50 

71.50 

37.50 

34  00 

47.55 

24.54 

75.46 

38.30 

37.16 

49.24 

30.58 

69.42 

34.40 

35.02 

50.44 

29.80 

70.20 

35.40 

34.80 

49.57 

32.70 

67.30 

33.30 

34.00 

50.52 

32.68 

67.32 

33.00 

34.32 

50.98 

23.96 

76.04 

39.10 

36.94 

48.54 

24.92 

75.08 

38.40 

36.68 

48.85 

23.88 

76.12 

38.40 

37.72 

48.24 

32.80 

67.20 

33  60 

33.60 

50.00 

27.92 

72.08 

35.74 

36.34 

50.42 

30.50 

69.50 

30.90 

38.60 

55.53 

32.30 

67.70 

32.60 

35.10 

51.84 

29.56 

70.44 

34.50 

35.94 

51.02 

31.26 

68.74 

36.40 

32.34 

47.04 

26.70 

73.30 

39.40 

33.90 

46.25 

30.70 

69.30 

31.98 

37.32 

53.85 

32.10 

67.90 

31.96 

35.94 

52.93 

30.72 

69.28 

32.90 

36.38 

52.50 

29.26 

70.74 

36.36 

34.3>s 

48.60 

18.72 

81.28 

39.70 

41.58 

51.15 

19.14 

80.86 

38.80 

42.06 

52.04 
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KESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM   CHEESE,  1891-92.— 

Continued. 


Fac- 
tory 
No. 

Location  of  Factory. 

• 

Water. 

P 

Total 
solids. 

ercenta 

Oas- 
eine, 
etc. 

ge. 
Fats. 



Fats  to 
solids. 

O  w  n  tfk  n  n  11 

24.00 

76. 00 

39.70 

36.30 

47  7fi 

Tt  4  .  4  D 

IVrprl  t'nrrl 

22.65 

77  37 

38.06 

39  30 

''^O  81 

o\j .  ox 

4.7 

27 .10 

72.90 

35. 70 

37 .20 

^}  0*^ 

A  nrinV^nn 

16.60 

83.40 

37.30 

46^10 

Oi)  .  OL 

"to 

A  iifl nl^nn 

24.96 

75.04 

35.50 

39.54 

Oil .  OD 

47 

34  00 

66. 00 

32.40 
39.86 

33.60 

^0  Ql 
OU .  VL 

A  nrl n  hon 

23.00 

77 .00 

37.14 

48  9*^ 

tC  .  LiO 

Qfi 

FT  11  m  r»t,n  n 

18.40 

81. 60 

44.80 

36.80 

4.'^  OQ 

to  .  Ui7 

90 

Tnrtip  Drppk- 

24. 20 

75.80 

44.00 

31.80 

41  M8 
1 1 .  yo 

i^O 

Wi  n mji  r 

29. 60 

70.40 

34.96 

35.44 

OU .  4  D 

J.OtJ 

IVTilji  n 

40.68 

59. 32 

36.80 

22.52 

•^7  Qfi 
o  4 .  yo 

28.54 

71 .46 

40.00 

31.46 

44  09 

tt  .  KJL: 

J.  Ii7 

T?  Q  vmnnrl 

33.78 

66. 22 

33.64,  32.58 

4Q  90 
ty.  L.\j 

fil 

TjQ  rH  pn 

19. 46 

80.  54 

45.70 

34.84 

4^^  9*^ 

to  .  LiD 

20 

20.46 

79.54 

47.66 

31.88 

40.08 

42 

30. 18 

69.82 

35.20 

33.62 

48  1 
to .  i  o 

20 

Tnrtip  Drppk 

31. 86 

68. 14 

37.24 

30.90 

to .  ot 

20 

Tnrtlp  rirppk 

25. 16 

74. 86 

43.00 

31.86 

40  Q  'S 
tu.  yo 

14 

25.06 

74.94 

37.64 

37.30 

4Q  77 

ty .  4  4 

14 

OTH^i crip  TJ^^  Itp 

31 .76 

68  94 

UO  .  Ld± 

33.70 

34.54 

^0  fil 
OU.  Dl 

112 

R.p rl  wnnrl  Th^j^IIci 

35.44 

64.56 

32.06 

32.50 

f^O  94. 
OU .  ot 

97 

Ri  ^p,a  V 

70  09 

36.30 

33.72 

48  1  ^ 
to .  1  o 

93 

O      t,nn  nji 

OO  .  1  Li 

Ut:  .  OO 

32.70 

32.18 

4Q  77 
1  y .  4  4 

18 

fi7  49 

34.84 

32.58 

48  99 

to  .  OLi 

42 

99  S9 

LiV  .  Oil 

70  18 

1  U  .  J  o 

34.60 

35.58 

^O  fi8 
OU .  Do 

27 

fi7  50 

Ot .  'iV 

OO.  JU 

4Q  09 
ty .  Uo 

27 

3^  S4 

fifi  Ifi 

35.86 

30.30 

4^  ao 
t.o .  oy 

136 

ri-avlnrd 

9*^  no 

7'=;  00 

38.00 

37.00 

40  99 

t  J  .  OO 

1  ^7 

IVr  1  n  n  Ant.ti 

9Q  ^^9 

Liu  . 

70  48 

35.20 

35.28 

oU .  Uo 

137 

IVT i  n  npr^t.fi 

9S  S9 

71  18 

35.00 

36.18 

t^Ci  Q9 

OU.  OL) 

119 

'^9  fiS 

OL>  .  DO 

fi7  ^9 
O  i  .  oci 

38.90 

28.42 

A9  91 

'iLi.  L,L 

41 

^0  Sfi 

fiQ  14 

32.10 

37.04 

F^9  1^1 
OO.  o4 

41 

9fi  fi9 
Li\j .  yjLi 

1'\  ^8 

4  0.  OO 

36.20 

37.18 

P^O  fift 
oU .  DO 

44 

9fi  fifi 

'  O .  ^t 

34.60 

38.64 

^9  79 
OLi.  to 

26 

Mpfl  ford 

97  IS 

79  89 

4  Li  .  O^ 

34.86 

37  96 

'^9  1  9 

OLi  .  XO 

97 

Ricpa V 

m  70 

fi8  ^0 
OO .  OU 

33.30 

35.00 

f^l  91 

IVTprf.nn 

97  4.ft 

79  f^A 

4  ^.  Ot 

37.94 

34.60 

il7  AO 

1 4  .oy 

121 

M  prt.on 

99  Ifi 

77  84 

4  4  .  ot 

38.30 

39.54 

OU.  4  0 

121 

IVTprfiOn 

9Q  ^4 

LiU  .  0-± 

70  fifi 

4  U  .  DO 

35.08 

35.58 

9p; 
OU .  oO 

112 

R.pfl wnnrl  TTu lie 

Q4.  on 

DO.UU 

32.60 

33.40 

OU.  DU 

112 

R.Pfl  wnnrl  TTn  1 1  q 

9Q 

LiO  .  Ok) 

70  f^O 

33.36 

37.14 

^9  fift 

OLi.  Do 

112 

Rpfi wnnrl  Phalli 

S9 

OO .  0.ii 

fifi  18 

DD.  1  o 

32.30 

33.88 

0 1  .  iy 

112 

Rprl  wnnrl  TTall'* 

^4  48 

fiS  ^^9 

32.30 

33.22 

OU  iLi 

112 

R.prlwrmrl  T^^alld 

94  9k 

7'=»  79 

37.60 

3812 

91 

OU.  ot 

41 

33.04 

66.96 

33.96 

30.00 

44.81 

112 

Redwood  Falls  

34.46 

65.54 

32.40 

33.14 

50.56 

121 

30.20 

69.80 

34  50 

35.30 

50.57 

26 

Medford  

29.92 

70.08 

34.90 

35.18 

50.19 

26 

Med  ford  

24.80 

75.20 

40.00 

35.20 

46.81 

44 

28.90 

71.10 

35.10 

36.00 

50.63 

136 

28.08 

71.42 

36.72 

34.70 

48.58 

16 

27.64 

72.36 

35.30 

37.06 

51.21 

16 

Heidelber}?  

34.36 

65.64 

33.90 

31.74 

48.39 

16 

34.20 

65.80 

32.40 

33.40 

50.79 

*Belo\v  standard. 
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KESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM  CHEESE,  1891-92.— 

Continued. 


Fac- 

Percentage. 

to  ry 

Location  of  Factory. 

No. 

Total 

Cas- 

Fats  to 

Water. 

solids. 

eine. 

solid  s. 



etc. 

120 

25.38 

74.62 

39.80 

35.52 

47.60 

116 

31.66 

68.34 

34.60 

33.74 

49.50 

121 

32.56 

67.44 

33.42 

34.02 

51.49 

121 

26.48 

73.52 

39 . 28 

34.24 

46.57 

44 

31.00 

69.00 

34.10 

34.90 

50.58 

1 

27.70 

72.30 

33.80 

38.50 

53.25 

26 

Med  ford  

30.48 

69.52 

34.76 

34.76 

50.00 

97 

27.88 

72. 12 

39.40 

32.72 

45.37 

133 

Vernon  Center  

28.04 

74.96 

34.82 

40.U 

53.55 

133 

24.20 

75.80 

35.00 

40.80 

53.82 

93 

27.00 

73.  Oc 

36.18 

36  82 

50.43 

26 

32.30 

67 .70 

34.00 

O  O    H  \ 
OO.lV 

49.77 

136 

riij  vl  nrrl 

Zd\j .  \jyj 

73.40 

36.80 

36.60 

49  73 

129 

26.00 

74.00 

42.40 

31.60 

42.70 

41 

27.20 

72.80 

36  20 

36.60 

50.27 

18 

Rock  Dell  

23.56 

76.44 

37.94 

38.50 

51.56 

18 

Rock  Dell  

29.20 

70.80 

34.90 

35.90 

50.70 

20.06 

79.94 

41.40 

38.54 

48  21 

20 

Turtle  Creek  

28.64 

71.36 

37.96 

33.40 

46.79 

41 

Havana  

23.44 

76.56 

38.00 

38.56 

50.37 

26.20 

73.80 

36.80 

37.00 

50.13 

Average  

28.37 

71.63 

36  06 

35.57 

49.66 

*Not  included  in  average:   Below  standard. 

Of  this  series  of  207  samples  of  Minnesota  Factory  cheese,  representing 
the  product  of  53  different  factories,  there  are  123  samples  which  contain 
50  per  cent,  or  above  of  fats  to  solids;  191  samples  which  contain  more  than 
45  per  cent.,  204  samples  which  contain  more  than  40  per  cent.,  and  only 
3  which  are  below  the  legal  standard  of  40  per  cent.  As  is  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table  the  average  of  the  204  legal  samples  is  49.66  per  cent,  of 
fats  to  solids. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Batten,  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  state  fair,  in  1890,  the  writer  was  enabled  to 
secure  samples  for  analysis  of  the  full  cream  cheese  exhibited  there. 
The  dairy  exhibit  as  a  whole,  was  an  exceedingly  creditable  one,  and  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  of  analyses,  the 
quality  as  regards  richness  of  the  samples  is  excellent. 
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Results  of  analyses  of  Minnesota  Full  Cream  Cheese  exhibited  at  State 
Fair,  1890. 


96 
96 
97 
120 
118 
129 
117 
109 
110 
121 
95 
83 
93 
95 
110 
97 
93 


Location  of  Factory 


*HarDpton  

*Hampton  

fBiscay  

JAcoma  

Sumpter  

Howard  Lake. 

Janesville  . .  . . 


July 
Aug 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

Austin  -July 

Aug 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Stanton 

Owatonna  

]New  Trier  

Cannon  City  

Owatonna  

New  Trier  

llStanton  

Biscay .   

llOwatonna  


Average. 


PERCENTAGE. 


33.98 
33.84 
36.66 
30.50 
29.84 
30.12 
32.00 
30.10 
32.30 
32.06 
39.04 
32.28 
32.80 
37.56 
34.34 
36.20 
37.56 

33.53 


66.02 
66.14 
63.34 
69.50 
70.16 
69.88 
68.00 
69.90 
67.70 
67.94 
6^.96 
67.72 
67.20 
62.44 
65.66 
63.80 
62.44 


29.90 
30.30 
30.20 
30.90 
33.20 
33.70 
31.50 
35.64 
32.60 
31.14 
29.60 
34.20 
33.60 
28.86 
30.38 
31.40| 
33.40 


47  31.79  34. 


36.12 

35  84 
33.14 
38.60 
36.96 
36.18 
36.50 
34.26 
35.10 
36.80 
31.36 
33.52 
33.60 
33.58 
35.28 
32.40 
29.04 


54.71 
54  19 
52.20 
55.53 
52.67 
51.77 
53  68 
4i\01 
51.84 
54.16 
51.26 
48.02 
50.00 
53.77 
53.70 
50.78 
46.50 


52.17 


Color. 


Moderate. 

Moderate. 

Light. 

Light. 

Moderate. 

Light. 

Light. 

Light. 

Moderate. 

Light. 

High. 

Light. 

Light. 

Light. 

High. 

Moderate. 

Light. 


*First  premium  on  full  cream  cbeese.  tSecond  premium  on  full  cream  cheese: 

$Third  premium  on  full  cream  cheese.  §First  premium  on  Young  America  cheese. 
ISecond  premium  on  Young  America  cheese.         II Sage  cheese. 

Of  the  series  of  seventeen  samples  of  factory  cheese  15  contain  of  fats 
to  solids  50  per  cent,  or  above,  and  all  contain  over  45  per  cent. 


Results  of  analyses  of  dairy  cheese  exhibited  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  1890. 


By  Whom  Made. 

PERCENTAGES. 

Water. 

Total 
solids. 

Caseine 
etc. 

Fats. 

Fats 

to 
solids. 

*Mrs.  Lizzie Leavitt,  Waseca. . . 

tA.  F.  Jones,  Morristown  

tMrs.  Northrup,  Red  Wing  

F.  D.  Holmes,  Owatonna  

42.16 
34.56 
40.56 
37.82 

57.84 
65.44 
59.44 
62.18 

30.60 
32.30 
30.10 
30.90 

27.24 
33.14 
29.34 
31.28 

47.09 
50.64 
49.36 
50.30 

38.77 

61.23 

30.97 

30.26 

49.35 

*First  premium  on  dairy  cheese  and  sweepstakes  prize— tSecond  premium  on  dairy 
cheese,  representing  dairy  of  H.  M.  Mattison,  Morristown— $Third  premium  on  dairy 
cheese. 


Of  this  series  of  four  samples  of  dairy  cheese,  two  contain  of  fats  to 
solids  50  per  cent,  or  more,  while  the  entire  list  contains  considerable 
more  than  45  per  cent. 
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By  favor  of  the  management  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Fair  there 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bertram,  Secretary,  samples  of  certain  lots 
of  the  full  cream  cheese  exhibited  there.  The  analyses  of  these  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table. 


Results  of  analyses  of  Minnesota  full  cream  cheese  exhibited  at  South- 
ern Minnesota  fair,  Rochester,  1890. 


No. 

of 
fac- 
tory. 


18 
18 
4 
2 


PERCENTAGES. 


Location  of  factory. 


■Byron 


Average , 


Water. 

Total 
solids. 

Caseine 
etc. 

Fats. 

Fats 
to 
solids. 

32.30 

67.70 

34.70 

33.00 

48.74 

34.04 

65.96 

32.30 

33.66 

51.03 

35.10 

64.90 

30.50 

34.40 

53.00 

34.50 

65.50 

31.40 

34.10 

52.06 

33.32 

66.68 

32.34 

34.34 

51.50 

32.14 

67.86 

35.54 

32.34 

47.63 

33.56 

66.44 

32.79 

33.65 

50.66 

*First  premium  for  full  cream  cheese.   tSecond  premium  for  full  cream  cheese. 

Of  this  series  of  six  samples,  four  contain  50  per  cent,  or  above  of  fats 
to  solids,  and  the  remainder  are  considerably  above  45  per  cent. 


Results  of  analyses  of  Minnesota  full  cream  cheese  exhibited  at  Mower 
county  January,  1891: 


Location  of  factory. 


Huntley . . . 
Heidelberg. 
Lansing  . . . 

Austin  

Waltham  . . 
Lansing  . . . 
Austin  — 


Average 


PERCENTAGES. 


Water, 


32.80 
36.44 
33.94 
30. 20 
30.15 
33.88 
28.32 
26.34 

31.52 


Total 
solids . 


67-20 
63.56 
66.06 
69.80 
69.85 
66.12 
71.62 
73.65 

68.48 


Cas- 
eine, 
etc. 


33.60 
32.60 
32.70 
34.50 
35.60 
33.40 
36  00 
36.26 

34.33 


Fats. 


33.60 
30.96 
33.34 
35.30 
34.25 
32.72 
35.62 
37.40 

34.15 


Fats  to 
solids  . 


50.00 
48.71 
50.48 
50.57 
49.02 
49.49 
49.79 
50.77 

49.85 


Of  this  series  of  eight  samples  four  contain  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  fats  to  solids  and  none  less  than  forty-eight  per  cent. 
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AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  MINNESOTA  FULL  CREAM  CHEESE  ANALY'/ED, 

1889-1892. 


Source  and  character. 


From  factories  1889  

From  factories  1890  

State  fair,  1890  (factory)  

State  fair,  1890  (dairy)  

Rochester  fair,  1890  

Purchased  on  market,  1889-90 
Purchased  on  market,  1888  — 

Mower  county  fair,  1891  

Purchased  on  market,  1891-92. 

General  average  


Percentages. 


Water. 

Total 
solids. 

Cas- 
eine, 
etc. 

Fats. 

Fats  to 
solids. 

31.56 

68.44 

32.58 

35.86 

52.39 

31.69 

68.31 

33.06 

35.25 

51.63 

33.53 

66.47 

31.79 

34.68 

52.17 

38.77 

61.23 

30.97 

30. 26 

49.35 

33.56 

66.44 

32.79 

33.65 

50.66 

29.59 

^0.41 

35.01 

35.40 

50.14 

29.27 

70.73 

36.11 

34.55 

48.33 

31.52 

68.48 

34.33 

34  15 

49.85 

28.37 

71.63 

36.06 

35.57 

49.66 

29.97 

70.03 

34.74 

35.29 

50.39 

Of  the  entire  series  of  413  samples  263  contain  of  fats  to  total  solids  50 
per  cent,  or  above;  372  more  than  45  per  cent,  and  the  entire  list  more 
than  40  per  cent. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  significance  of  these  results  as 
regards  the  full  cream  cheese  made  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  it  is  desi- 
rable that  they  be  considered  and  compared  with  the  results  of  similar  in- 
vestigations made  elsewhere. 

The  only  extensive  series  of  analyses  of  American  factory  cheese  with 
which  I  am  able  to  compare  the  analyses  just  reported  is  one  collated  and 
reported  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Clark  (third  annual  report  ISTew  York  state  dairy 
commissioner.) 

This  author  says:  "In  our  table  containing  the  analyses  of  seventy-nine 
samples  of  American  alleged  full  cream  cheese  will  be  seen  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  each  constituent.  The  variation  is  largely  due  to  water, 
which  is  an  unstable  ingredient,  as  it  evaporates  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances.  This  obstacle  to  arriving  at  a  standard  is  removed  by 
calculating  the  proportion  of  fat  to  the  total  solids;  as  it  is  technically 
called,  "calculating  on  a  dry  basis. 

"This  gives  with  the  seventy-nine  samples,  an  average  of  the  total 
solids  of  75.08  per  cent;  fats  to  solids,  43.20  per  cent;  and  with  the  fifty- 
seven  branded  with  the  state  trand,  of  the  total  solids,  of  79.09  per  cent;, 
fats  to  total  solids,  42.59  per  cent. 

"But  these  averages  of  the  fat  are  too  high, both  for  the  branded  and  non- 
branded  cheese,  because  in  each  list  there  are  samples  which  show  the 
amount  of  fat  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  excites  the  suspicion  that  cream  or  strippings  was  added  to 
the  milk  of  which  it  was  made.  There  are  eight  of  these  among  the 
branded  and  six  among  the  non-branded.  Of  the  eight  samples  which 
bear  the  state  brand,  five  were  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  held  in  1886, 
and  of  the  six  which  were  not  branded,  one  was  so  exhibited;  of  the  oth- 
ers we  have  no  history.  There  are  also  other  samples  in  each  table,  the 
fat  of  which  nearly  reaches  this  point.  Eliminating  these  samples  in 
which  the  proportion  of  fat  to  the  total  solids  is  50  per  cent,  or  more  from 
the  calculation,  the  average  of  the  sixty-five  remaining  full  cream  cheese 
is:  Water,  27.39  per  cent.;  fat,  29.75  per  cent.;  curd,  38.59  per  cent.;  ash, 
4.25  per  cent.;  total  solids,  72.63  per  cent.:  fats  to  total  solids,  41.7  per 
cent. 
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''The  average  of  the  remaining  forty-nine  branded  samples  is:  Water 
27.67  per  cent.;  fat,  27.44  per  cent.;  curd,  38  63  per  cent.;  ash.  4.23  per  cent.; 
total  solids,  72.34  per  cent.;  fat  to  total  solids,  40.97  per  cent  ;  and  which 
is  probably  the  most  correct  average  that  can  be  obtained  by  this  method 
of  calculation." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  results  are  shown  of  the  full  cream  cheese 
of  our  own  market  as  have  been  reported,  I  seriously  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assumption,  as  made  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  a  cheese  which  shows 
upon  analysis  a  proportion  of  fats  to  solids  of  50  per  cent,  or  above,  is  nec- 
essarily made  from  other  than  whole  milk,  since  if  we  admit  the  same  as 
correct  we  must  assume  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  full  cream  cheese  of 
our  market  is  made  either  from  strippings  or  with  the  addition  of  cream; 
which  naturally  is  not  the  case.  Such  an  opinion  might  have  been  justi- 
fied with  reference  to  the  samples  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Clark,  since 
many  were  probably  prepared  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  etc.,  but  with  a  large 
share  of  those  reported  by  the  writer  the  samples  were  the  ordinary  out- 
put of  the  factories  or  were  bought  in  the  open  market  in  various  portions 
of  the  State,  and,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Clark  with  reference  to  samples  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  method,  are  more  likely  to  show  an  average  which  is 
below  than  above  the  correct  one. 

In  conclusion;  it  appears  to  be  shown  that  so  far  as  evidence  is  attain- 
able upon  the  question,  it  is  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  legal  stand- 
ard of  richness  of  full  cream  cheese,  viz:  40  per  cent  of  fats  to  total  solids 
is  really  much  lower  than  is  necessary  to  include  all  of  the  full  cream 
cheese  of  the  market,  and  that  the  probabilities  are  that  the  standard 
could  be  raised  to  45  per  cent,  without  doing  injustice  to  anyone. 

It  also  appears  that  despite  the  conceded  fine  character  and  quality  of 
the  full  cream  cheese  of  the  state  of  New  York,  that,  as  analyzed  and  re- 
ported upon  by  the  chemist  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commission 
(who  reports  57  samples  bearing  the  state  brand  as  showing  a  proportion 
of  fats  to  solids  of  42.  £9  per  cent.),  the  full  cream  cheese  of  this  State  is 
considerably  richer  in  fats,  since  the  average  of  413  samples  shows  the 
fats  to  solids  to  be  50.39  per  cent. 

This  exceeding  richness  is  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  dairy- 
men of  Minnesota,  and  they  can  rest  assurred  that  if  similar  conditions 
are  maintained  in  the  future,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  is 
atforded  to  the  mercantile  public,  that  as  they  may  become  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  a  more  ready  market  will  be  found  for  the  cheese 
which  we  produce,  and  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  thus  be  materially 
advanced. 

ADULTERATION  OF  CHEESE. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  substances  given  by  various  authorities  as  adul- 
terants of  cheese,  but  few  if  any  of  them  are  made  use  of  at  present.  The 
principal  adulterants  which  are  found  are  coloring  matters  (if  they  can 
be  regarded  as  adulterants),  preservative  agents,  and  the  substitution  of 
foreign  fats  for  the  natural  fats  of  the  milk. 

COLORING  MATTERS. 

The  only  coloring  matter  which  Is  in  common  use  for  cheese  is  annatto, 
and  this  is  largely  used  in  the  inferior  brands  of  skim  cheese,  since  nearly 
all  of  the  better  full  cream  cheese  are  devoid  of  artifical  coloring.  The 
evident  object  of  the  addition  is  to  give  a  supposed  improved  and  richer 
appearance,  although  the  natural  color  of  most  of  the  cream  cheese 
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largely  defeats  this.  There  is  nothing  injurious  about  this  coloring 
matter,  and  the  only  question  relative  to  its  employment  must  be  as  to 
whether  it  is  added  with  intent  to  deceive  the  purchaser  by  giving  the 
semblance  of  a  better  article  than  it  really  is. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGENTS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  skim  cheese,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated, 
"  anti-huff  cheese,"  it  is  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
and  especially  to  prevent  them  from  puffing  out  or  "huffing,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  from  the  abnormal  generation  of  gases  in  the  interior 
before  they  become  fully  ripe,  to  employ  so-called  "  anti-mottling "  or 
"anti-hufflng"  extracts.  These  extracts  are  said  to  consist  of  caus- 
tic and  carbonated  alkali,  saltpetre,  and  a  little  annatto  dissolved 
in  water.  An  analysis  reported  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  another  by  Mr.  Munsell, 
confirms  this  statemerit  of  composition  in  certain  cases.  Another 
analysis  of  a  similar  preparation  used  in  the  West  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  who  states  that  the  substance  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
borax.  My  experience  demonstrates  the  extensive  use  of  similar  prepar- 
ations, since  in  thirty  samples  examined,  borax  orboracic  acid  was  found 
to  be  present  in  twenty-three. 

FOREIGN  FATS. 

The  most  common  adulteration  of  cheese  consists  in  the  substitution 
♦  of  foreign  fats  for  those  naturally  contained  in  the  milk.  The  fat 
usually  employed,  is  lard,  and,  less  frequently,  cotton  seed  oil  and  "oleo- 
oil  "  are  used.  This  cheese  is  made  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  localities.  It  is  made  under  patented  processes,  letters 
patent  having  been  issued  to  H.  O.  Freeman  in  1873,  and  to  Wm.  Cooley 
in  1881.  The  process  is  described  by  Caldwell  (Second  Annual  Eeport. 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health)  as  follows: 

"  In  this  process  an  emulsion  of  lard  is  made  by  bringing  together  in  a 
•disintegrator'  lard  and  skimmed  milk,  both  previously  heated  to  140° 
Fahrenheit  in  steam  jacketed  tanks.  The  'disintegrator'  consists  of  a 
cylinder  revolving  within  a  cylindrical  shell.  The  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  covered  with  fine  serrated  projections,  each  one  of  which  is  a  tooth 
with  a  sharp  point.  As  this  cylinder  revolves  rapidly  within  its  shell, 
the  mixture  of  melted  lard  and  hot  skimmed  milk  is  forced  up  in  the 
narrow  interspace  and  the  lard  becomes  very  finely  divided  and  most 
Intimately  mixed  or  'emulsionized'  with  the  milk.  This  emulsion  con- 
sists of  from  two  to  three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  lard.  It  can  be  made 
at  one  factory  and  taken  to  another  to  be  used  for  cheese,  but  it  is  usually 
run  at  once  into  the  cheese  vat.  In  making  the  cheese  a  quantity  of  this 
■  emulsion  containing  about  80  pounds  of  lard  is  added  to  about  6,000 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  about  600  pounds  of  buttermilk  in  the 
cheese  vat,  and  the  lard  that  does  not  remain  incorporated  with  the  milk 
or  curd,  usually  about  10  pounds,  is  carefully  skimmed  off.  These  quan- 
tities of  the  materials  yield  500  to  600  pounds  of  cheese,  containing  about 
70  pounds  of  lard,  or  about  14  per  cent.  About  half  of  the  fat  removed 
in  the  skimming  of  the  milk  is  replaced  by  lard  (Munsell).  According  to 
many  witnesses  the  imitation  is  excellent,  for  experts  have  been  unable 
to  pick  out  lard  cheese  from  a  lot  of  these  and  full-cream  cheese  of  good 
quality  together,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  presumed  that  the 
general  public  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 

An  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  cheese  of  the  local  market  with 
reference  to  its  adulteration  with  foreign  fats  was  begun  in  1887,  and  has 
been  continued  until  the  present  time.  The  results  of  such  examinations 
may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows:   In  1887  and  1888,  of  thirty-eight  samples 
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examined  sixteen  were  found  to  be  adulterated  with  foreign  fats.  In  1889 
and  1890,  of  eighty-four  samples,  six  were  found  to  be  thus  adulterated. 

In  1891  and  1892,  of  fifty  suspected  samples  which  were  examined,  not 
one  was  found  which  contained  such  foreign  fats. 

REPORT  UPON  BAKING  POWDERS.  • 

Inquiries  are  so  frequently  made  of  the  writer  with  reference  to  the 
character,  composition  and  properties  of  the  various  baking  powders 
upon  the  market  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  reproduce  to  a  consider, 
able  extent  the  information  contained  in  previous  reports,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  such  facts  as  have  been  developed  by  the  more  recent  researches 
upon  the  subject. 

In  order  that  bread  preparations  may  be  light  and  spongy,  and  thus 
easy  of  digestion  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
means  be  provided  by  which  the  dough  may  be  "raised."  The  typical 
method  of  effecting  this  is  by  means  of  yeast,  which  acts  as  a  leavening 
agent  by  causing  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  the  flour  to  undergo  a  ferment- 
ative change,  the  result  of  which  is  the  development  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  by  reason  of  its  specific  lightness,  leavens  or  raises  the  mass  of 
dough.  This  method  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  introducing  into 
the  loaf  no  foreign  material,  and  generating  the  gas  slowly  so  that  its  full 
effect  is  produced  in  the  lightening  of  the  dough.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  slowness  of  its  action,  which  leads  to 
the  rejection  of  the  method  in  many  cases  where  quicker  results  are  con- 
sidered desirable. 

In  cases  where  rapid  raising  of  the  bread,  for  immediate  baking  is  nec- 
essary, it  is  customary  to  employ  chemical  aerating  agents  instead  of 
yeast.  These  invariably  consist  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  bi-carbonate 
associated  with  some  acidifying  agent  or  agents,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  mass  is  moistened  with  water,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated 
and  serves  to  leaven  or  raise  the  dough,  and  thus  give  to  it  a  light  and 
spongy  character. 

The  origin  of  these  preparations  was  undoubtedly  the  old-time  opera- 
tion of  combining  "saleratus"  and  ''cream  of  tartar"  in  the  household  as 
a  substitute  for  yeast,  when  quicker  action  was  desired. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  these  chemical  aerating  agents  or  "bak- 
ing powders"  is  almost  universal,  and  they  are  found  upon  the  market  in 
great  variety. 

All  of  them  are  mixtures  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  with  some  acidifying 
agent  or  agents,  and  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  the  latter  that  their  distinc- 
tive character  mainly  depends.  All  are  likewise  diluted  to  some  extent 
with  starch  or  flour,  which  serves  to  prevent  the  agents  from  acting  upon 
one  another  while  contained  within  the  package,  thus  impairing  their 
quality. 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief  created  by  the  erroneous  statements  of  man- 
ufacturers, that  the  salts  from  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated,  pass 
off  in  the  form  of  escaping  gases,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  in  the  bread. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  baking  powder  whatever.  The  resultant  salts 
formed  by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  dough,  remain  in 
the  bread,  and  nothing  other  than  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  water, 
ordinarily  escape  during  the  baking.  The  saline  constituents  which  are 
thus  formed  differ  materially  in  character  and  in  amount  with  different 
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classes  of  powders,  and  such  being  the  case,  no  baking  power  should  be 
given  a  place  in  any  household  unless  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
products  of  its  decomposition  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  con- 
tinuous ingestion  without  liability  of  producing  interference  with  health. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 

Baking  powders  may  be  conveniently  classified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  acid  constituent  which  they  contain.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties,  as  follows: 

1.  Tartrate  powders,  in  which  the  acidifying  agent  is  tartaric  acid  in 
some  form. 

2.  Phosphate  powders,  in  which  the  acid  constituent  is  phosphoric  acid. 

3.  Alum  powders,  in  which  the  acid  constituent  is  the  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  some  form  of  alum. 

There  are  powders  which  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these  classes, 
and  others  which,  while  they  belong  to  one  of  these  classes,  contain  other 
constituents  which  will  require  a  separate  study  under  a  proper  heading. 

TARTRATE  POWDERS. 

Among  the  tartrate  powders  of  the  market  are  the  following  classes: 

1.  Tartaric  acid  powders. 

2.  Cream  of  tartar  powders. 

3.  Cream  of  tartar  powders  containing  free  tartaric  acid. 

4.  Cream  of  tartar  powders  containing  ammonia  compounds. 

PROPERTIES  OF  TARTRATE  POWDERS. 

Cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of  potassium,  is  a  natural  constituent  of 
the  juices  of  many  fruits,  and  notably  of  those  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  grape.  During  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice  in  the  process  of 
its  conversion  into  wine,  the  cream  of  tartar,  by  reason  of  its  insolubility 
in  the  alcohol  which  is  formed,  separates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  de- 
posit known  as  argol.  This  deposit  is  collected  and  purified,  and  forms 
the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce.  This  substance  is  acid  in  its  reaction, 
containing  one  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  and  hence  is  capable  of  re- 
acting with  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Tartaric  acid  itself  is  obtained  from  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  more 
strongly  acid,  but  considerably  more  expensive. 

TARTARIC  ACID  POWDERS. 

These  are  rarely  found  upon  the  market,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
while  the  combination  might  be  a  satisfactory  one  theoretically,  in  that 
it  left  a  smaller  quantity  of  residue  than  some  others,  and  that  this  resi- 
due was  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  its  ingestion  harmless,  that 
practically  there  were  objections  to  its  use.  These  would  be  principally 
that  such  powders  are  apt  to  rapidly  deteriorate  on  keeping,  even  in  ordi- 
narily tight  cans,  thus  rendering  them  of  changeable  and  uncertain  value 
to  the  consumer.  Also  that  when  moistened  preparatory  to  using,  owing 
to  the  ready  solubility  of  the  acid,  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  would  be 
so  rapid  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  results. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  POWDERS. 

These  are  mixtures  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  proper  proportions,and  are  almost  invariably  mixed  with  flour  or  starch 
to  the  extent  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  or  prevent- 
ing deterioration  on  keeping. 
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The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation 
188  84  210  44  18 

KHC4H406  +  Na.HC03  =  KNaC4H4  06+    0  0^      +     Hg  O 

Potassium         Sodium   Potassium-sodium  Carbonic 

bitartrate.      bicarbonate.      tartrate.  acid  gas.  Water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  carbonic  acid  and 
the  double  tartrate  of  potassum  and  sodium,  the  latter  constituting  the 
residue  which  remains  in  the  bread.  This  substance  is  commonly  known 
as  Rochelle  salt  and  is  the  essential  component  of  seidlitz  powders,  which 
are  often  taken  as  a  mild  form  of  medicine.  The  most  exaggerated  state- 
ments have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  with  reference 
to  the  physiological  action  of  this  salt,  which  is  in  reality  a  very  mild 
medicinal  agent,  in  fact  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  alkaline  salts.  Stilie  & 
Maisch  (  National  Dispensatory  )  say:  "In  doses  of  one-half  ounce  to  one 
ounce  (240  to  480  grains )  it  acts  as  a  gentle  and  cooling  laxative  and 
seldom  disagrees  with  the  stomach."  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  says:  "Given 
in  small  and  repeated  doses  it  does  not  purge,  but  is  absorbed  and  renders 
the  urine  alkaline."    As  a  purgative  the  dose  is  one  ounce. 

In  order  to  decompose  40  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  there  is  required 
89.5  grains  of  cream  of  tartar.  After  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
expelled,  there  remains  in  the  bread  100  grains  of  the  tartrate  of  potassium 
and  sodium.  According  to  Prof.  Cornwall:  "  In  consuming  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  a  loaf  of  our  bread,  one  would  take  fifty  grains  of  Rochelle 
salt."  This  estimate  is  somewhat  below  that  of  Dr.  Crampton,  who  says 
upon  this  point:  "The  directions  that  accompany  these  powders  generally 
give  two  teaspoonfuls  as  the  proper  amount  to  use  to  the  quart  of  flour : 
probably  more  is  generally  used.  This  would  be  at  least  200  grains  ; 
deducting  20  per  cent,  for  the  starch  filling  we  have  160  grains  of  the 
mixed  bitartrate  and  bicarbonate,  and  this  would  form  165  grains  of 
crystallized  Rochelle  salt  in  the  loaf  of  bread  made  from  the  quart  of 
flour.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  chemicals  used  in  a  baking  powder 
mostly  disappear  in  baking,  and  that  the  residue  left  is  very  slight.  I 
doubt  if  many  persons  understand  that  when  they  use  tartrate  powders, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  best  class,  or  at  least  one  of  the  best 
classes  of  such  powders,  they  introduce  into  the  breadstuff  very  nearly  an 
equal  weight  of  the  active  ingredient  of  seidlitz  powder,  and  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  made  from  it  they  consume  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one 
such  powder."  Dr.  Crampton  further  says:  "The  character  of  this 
residue  is  probably  the  least  objectionable  of  any  of  those  left  by  baking 
powder."  *  *  *  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton  (report  state  dairy  commissioner 
of  New  Jersey,  1888),  says,  relative  to  the  residue  left  by  tartrate  powders: 
"The  quantity  in  an  ordinary  loaf  made  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
powder  amounts  to  about  100  grains  of  which  a  person  would  take  less 
than  fifty  grains  in  his  portion  of  the  bread.  This  amount  is  not  only 
harmless,  but  is  positively  innocent,  and  was  always  so  considered  until 
baking  powder  literature  endeavored  to  create  a  doubt  concerning  this 
residue." 

It  has  been  maintained  vigorously  by  interested  parties  that  the  cream 
of  tartar  of  the  market  was  excessively  impure  and  that  only  certain  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  powders  were  made  from  an  article  which  was  pure, 
the  others  being  adulterated  with  compounds  of  lime,  etc.,  which  existed 
as  impurities  in  the  cream  of  tartar.   Upon  this  point  it  can  be  said  that 
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calcium  tartrate  is  a  natural  impurity  of  cream  of  tartar,  since  it  is  also 
a  constituent  of  fruit  juices.  It  is  possessed  of  essentially  the  same 
degree  of  solubility  in  water,  hence  is  separated  from  the  cream  of  tartar 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty.  The  presence  of  calcium  tartrate 
is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  which  allows  the  employment 
of  cream  of  tartar  for  medicinal  uses  provided  this  impurity  is  present  in 
a  proportion  not  greater  than  six  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cream 
cf  tartar  of  the  wholesale  market  is  very  nearly  absolutely  pure,  generally 
showing  a  percentage  of  purity  of  not  less  than  98  or  99  per  cent.,  and  the 
assertion  that  any  of  the  leading  brands  of  tartrate  powders  are  superior 
to  others  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  made  from  a  more  highly 
refined  article  is  not  borne  out  by  investigation,  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  consider  that,  so  far  as  the  purity  of  the  cream  of  tartar  was  con- 
cerned, all  the  leading  brands  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  POWDERS  CONTAINING  FREE  TARTARIC  ACID. 

Physiologically  there  is  no  objection  to  this  form  of  powder,  since  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  one  just  discussed.  The  proportion  of  free 
tartaric  acid  contained  in  these  powders  is  small,  and  hence  their  charac- 
ter is  not  greatly  affected  by  the  addition.  The  reasons  for  the  addition 
of  tartaric  acid  are  usually  two-fold,  viz:  To  allow  the  increase  of  the 
bicarbonate  and  thus  add  to  the  amount  of  gas  which  will  be  given  off, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  powder,  and  also  to  insure  a  more  rapid 
evolution  of  a  portion  of  the  gas  by  reason  of  the  greater  solubility  of 
the  tartaric  acid. 

The  only  objection  to  the  combination  arises  from  the  fact  that  dete- ' 
rioration  in  such  a  powder  is  likely  to  be  more  rapid  than  otherwise:  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  tartaric  acid  and  a  portion  of  the 
sodium  bicarbonate  react  upon  one  another,  and  thus  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  powder  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  examining 
these  powders  that  within  a  short  time  they  cease  to  react  for  free  tar- 
taric acid  by  reason  of  this  change,  and  that  hence  there  is  a  failure  in 
attaining  either  of  the  objects  sought. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  POWDERS  CONTAINING  AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

The  ammonium  compounds  which  are  used  in  baking  powders  are  the 
sesqui  carbonate  and  the  bitartrate.  The  former  is  ordinarily  employed 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  volatile  and  hence  increases  the  leavening 
power  of  the  powder.  The  latter  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
as  far  as  possible  the  evolution  of  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
it  does  by  means  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  water. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  recorded  evidence  in  favor  of  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  as  a  leave  ling  or  vesiculating  agent  in  bakery.  It  is 
warmly  commended  by  many  and  is  without  a  doubt  widely  employed. 
That  it  is  effective  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  entire  question,  in  my 
opinion,  hinges  upon  the  point  whether,  as  ordinarily  employed,  the  sub- 
stance is  entirely  dissipated,  or  whether  a  portion  more  or  less  great  re- 
mains behind  in  the  bread.  It  is  generally  stated  by  its  advocates  that 
it  is  entirely  vaporized  and  that  the  resultant  loaf  is  entirely  free  from  its 
presence.  Such  statements  do  not  seem  to  be  invariably  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  since  food  baked  with  it  gives  reactions  for  ammonia  and  sometimes 
both  smells  and  tastes  of  it  strongly.  Speaking  of  this  agent.  Prof.  H.  B. 
Cornwall  (Report  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  N.  J.,  1888)  says:  "Car- 
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bonate  of  ammonia  used  in  small  quantities,  is  perhaps  unobjectionable, 
but  probably  if  any  considerable  quantity  were  employed,  dissagreeable 
physiological  effects  might  be  expected,  irrespective  of  the  unpleasant 
odor  and  taste  that  the  ammonia  compounds  would  impart  to  the  bread 
which  always  shows  ammonia  reaction,  even  when  small  quantities  only 
were  used  in  making  it." 

An  extended  investigation  made  by  the  writer  tends  to  show  that  the 
views  expressed  by  Prof.  Cornwall  are  correct,  namely,  that  even  when 
bread  is  made  with  such  baking  powders  as  are  known  to  contain  but  very 
small  proportions  of  amonia  compounds,  ammonia  can  still  be  found  In 
the  loaf  when  baked,  its  vaporization  by  the  heat  probably  being  pre- 
vented by  it?  forming  a  combination  with  the  gluten  of  the  flour.  It  has 
been  seriously  asserted  by  some  chemists  that  there  were  certain  advan- 
tages attaching  to  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  seems 
to  inevitably  remain  behind  in  the  loaf  after  baking,  namely  that  by  rea- 
son of  its  alkaline  property  it  effects  the  neutralization  of  the  lactic  and 
other  acids  produced  as  results  of  fermentation  and  thus  improves  the  char- 
acter of  the  product.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  all  well 
made  baking  powders  contain  a  slight  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid  products  of  fermentation,  the 
idea  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  either  a  necessary  or  valuable  addition 
for  such  a  purpose  is  extremely  absurd. 

The  ammonia  salts  in  general  appear  to  be  much  more  irritating  and 
stimulating  than  the  corresponding  soda,  or  even  potash  salts.  Stille  and 
Maisch  (National  Dispensary)  say  of  carbonate  of  ammonia:  "It  is  irri- 
tant, and  if  long  continued,  even  in  doses  which  the  stomach  will 
tolerate,  it  impairs  nutrition."  It  is  a  very  powerful  medicinal  agent  and 
is  ordinarily  employed  in  doses  of  from  two  to  ten  grains. 

In  the  proportion  that  ammonia  compounds  exist  in  the  ordinary  cream 
of  tartar  powders  it  is  impossible  to  prove  them  to  be  the  source  of  serious 
bodily  harm.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  well  founded  opinion  that  am- 
monia compounds  are  not  proper  substances  to  be  habitually  taken  with 
our  foods;  that  their  continued  ingestion  cannot  be  productive  of  good, 
and  may  be  of  harm,  and  hence  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  dietary. 
Since  equally  eflQcient  powders  can  be  prepared  without  them  from  in- 
gredents  about  which  there  cannot  be  the  least  question,  the  necessity  for 
the  addition  of  these  possibly  harmful  substances  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 

PHOSPHATE  POAVDERS. 

The  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  principally  used  in  powders 
of  this  class  is  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  prepared  up'^n  a  large  scale  by  the  treat- 
ment of  ground  and  burned  bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  separating  the 
soluble  acid  phosphate  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness,  often  with  the  addition  of  starch.  When  the 
acid  phosphate  acts  on  bicarbonate  of  soda  there  is  formed  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  a  calcium  phosphate  which,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids.  This  substance  is  a 
natural  and  essential  constituent  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  prove  harmful  as  it  is  ordinarily  used. 
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There  is  nothing  to  be  urged  against  the  use  of  the  phosphate  powders, 
so  far  as  their  influence  upon  health  is  concerned,  provided  they  are 
properly  made  from  pure  ingredients,  and  have  not  deteriorated  suffici- 
ently to  seriously  impair  their  efficiency.  Acid  phosphate  of  calcium  is 
however,  manufactured  commercially  upon  a  large  scale  and  is  not  al- 
ways entirely  free  from  the  accompanying  calcium  sulphate  (terra  alba). 
If  this  substance,  which  is  practically  insoluble,  is  contained  in  these 
powders  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  likely  to  exercise  the  same 
deleterious  effects  that  are  attributable  to  it  elsewhere. 

The  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  i.  e.  liltely  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that 
these  powders  be  kept  in  securely  sealed  vessels,  and  be  used  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  being  opened  lest  they  lose  their  efficiency  through  reaction 
between  the  constituents  and  consequent  escape  of  the  gas.  In  some  in- 
stances this  is  guarded  against  by  putting  the  constituents  up  in  two 
separate  packages,  the  contents  of  each  of  which  are  to  be  mixed  in 
specified  proportions  when  required.  This  entirely  avoids  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  powder  but  opens  the  way  to  the  employment  of  an  excess  of 
one  or  the  other  constituent  by  carelessness  in  measurement. 

In  general  the  phosphate  powders  are  satisfactory  in  character  and  ef- 
ficiency so  long  as  they  are  thoroughly  sealed  from  the  air,  but  undergo  a 
very  rapid  loss  of  gas  when  the  vessel  is  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  hence  require  care  in  handling  if  they  are  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  condition  suitable  for  use. 

ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 

The  alum  baking  powders  of  the  market  are  mixtures  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate dried  ammonia,  alum  and  flour  or  starch.  Their  cost  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  cream  of  tartar  or  phosphate  powder,  and  since  they 
a,fford  greater  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller,  they  are  pushed  into 
prominence  in  every  conceivable  way. 

When  employed  in  baking,  the  products  of  their  reaction  are,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  hydrate  of  aluminum,  sulphate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monium, although  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  hydrate  of 
aluminum  reacts  upon  the  phosphates  of  the  flour  and  thus  forms  some 
aluminum  phosphate  as  well. 

To  decompose  40  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  requires  38.1  grains  of 
burnt  ammonia  alum.  The  residue  contains  very  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  8  grains  of  dry  (anhydrous)  alumina,  which  is  equal  to  nearly  72  grains 
of  crystallized  ammonia-alum. 

The  advocates  of  alum  powders  point  to  the  fact  that  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powders  leave  nearly  twice  as  much  residual  matter  in  the  loaf  as  a 
pure  alum  baking  powder  of  the  same  strength.  But  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Cornwall  (Report  of  Dairy  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey.  1888> 
"the  properties  of  these  residues  are  different.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  more 
active  salt  than  Rochelle  salt,  although  probably  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  kinds  of  baking  powder,  so  far  as  these  two  constituents 
of  the  residue  are  concerned.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  residues 
of  ammonia  alum  powders.  Mr.  Petraetis  (Pharmaceutical  Record,  June- 
1,  1888)  asserts  that  the  action  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  rather  milder  than  that  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash.  As- 
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regards  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  access  do 
not  confirm  the  statement;  while  as  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  we  can  find 
no  special  statement,  because  it  is  not  used  as  a  medicine. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  ammonia  salts  in  general  are  much  more 
irritating  and  stimulating  in  their  action  than  the  corresponding  soda- 
salts,  or  even  than  the  potash  salts.  For  instance,  Stille  and  Maisch, 
speaking  of  ammonium  bromide,  state  that  it  has  a  more  acrid  taste  and 
is  more  irritating  than  potassium  bromide.  Its  unpleasant  taste  and  irri- 
tating qualities  render  it  less  convenient  for  administration  than  the 
bromide  of  potassium. 

We  all  know  how  mild  a  substance  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt); 
but  of  ammonium  chloride  Stille  and  Maisch  write:  "The  direct  effects 
of  doses  of  5  to  20  grains  of  this  salt,  repeated  at  intervals  of  several 
hours,  are  a  sense  of  oppression,  warmth  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach 
and  some  fullness  in  the  head.  If  it  is  used  for  many  days  together  in  full 
doses,  it  disturbs  the  digestion,  coats  the  tongue  and  impairs  the  appe- 
tite." We  have  already  seen  how  active  a  drug  carbonate  of  ammonia  is, 
and  while  in  the  absence  of  proof,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  five-grain  doses  is  certainly  injurious,  yet  there  is  abun- 
dant ground  for  further  investigating  its  effect  before  asserting  that  it  is 
milder  in  its  effect  than  Rochelle  salt."  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  in  any  considerable  quantities 
in  the  residues  left  by  baking  powders  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  thus  far  received.  It  is  a  fact  that  comparatively  little  recorded 
experience  is  to  be  found  relative  to  the  continued  or  habitual  use  of  am- 
monium compounds.  It  is  equally  a  fact  that  what  there  is,  is  not  in  their 
favor.  The  physiological  action  of  the  ammonium  compounds  is  mark- 
edly different  from  those  of  sodium  or  potassium,  in  bhat  the  latter  as  a 
class  tend  to  be  eliminated  in  such  form  as  to  preserve  the  natural  alka- 
linity of  the  secretions,  while  the  former,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
well  known  instability,  tend  to  undergo  a  process  of  oxidation  of  the  am- 
monium radical  to  nitric  acid,  the  result  of  which  is  an  undue  acidity  of 
the  secretions  and  a  tendency  toward  perverted  phvsiological  functions. 

The  effects  which  are  likely  to  follow  the  indigestion  of  the  aluminum 
compounds  contained  in  the  residues  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

ALUM  PHOSPHATE  BAKING  POWDERS. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  ordinary  alum  baking  powders  of  the 
market  have  been  largely  displaced  by  the  alum  phosphate  powder.  This 
powder  is  a  mixture  of  soda  bicarbonate,  dri(-d  ammonia  alum,  acid  phos- 
phate of  calcium  and  flour  of  starch.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it  differs  from 
the  alum  powder,  in  that  the  acidifying  agent  is  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
acid  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  products  of  the  reaction  of  these  powders  are  aluminum  phosphate, 
sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  ammonium,  sulphateof  soda,  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  The  principal  differences  between  the  alum  powder  and 
the  alum  prosphate  powder,  are  that  the  aluminum  in  the  latter  case  is 
in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  instead  of  a  hydrate,  and  that  there  is  formed 
sulphate  of  lime  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Otherwise 
the  reactions  are  similar. 

Various  opinions  relative  to  the  merits  of  this  particular  combination 
have  been  expressed,  thus:  Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton,  (Report  of  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  13,Part  V.)  says:   "That  form  of  alum  powder 
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in  which  sufficient  phosphate  is  added  to  combine  with  all  the  aluminum 
present,  is  a  better  form,  and  less  apt  to  bring  alum  into  the  system  than 
when  alum  alone  is  used." 

Prof.  Cornwall,  {loc.  cit. )  says:  "The  addition  of  acid  phosphate  to  alum 
powders  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  provided  the  acid  phos- 
phate is  free  from  sulphate  of  lime,  lead  or  other  objectionable  substances, 
and  the  powders  are  put  up  in  truly  air-tight  packages.  Otherwise  the 
deterioration  consequent  upon  reaction  between  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  the  acid  phos^jhate,  leads  to  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  the 
powder,  and  often  with  the  result  of  introducing  larger  quantities  of  the 
alumina  compounds  into  the  bread." 

A.  McGill,  (Bulletin  No.  10,  Lab'y  Inland  Revenue  Dept.,  Canada,)  says: 
"Alum  phosphate  powders  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  Canadian  powders, 
and  some  are  imported.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  no  raison  d^etre  for  this 
class  of  powders.  They  are  evidently  intended  to  appease  the  popular 
suspicion  regarding  alum  powders,  by  the  introduction  of  a  phosphate. 
If,  however,  the  phosphate  of  lime  used  in  their  preparation  were  a  true 
superphosphate,  no  addition  of  alum  would  be  needed  to  render  the  powder 
effective.  In  fact  the  addition  of  alum  would,  in  that  case,  be  great  folly 
and  waste,  since  the  free  phosphoric  acid  would  combine  with  the  alumina 
and  form  the  inert  phosphate  of  alumina.  That  sulphuric  acid  (in  alum) 
and  not  phosphoric  acid  is  the  real  agent  in  the  liberation  of  gas  in  these 
powders  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  proportions  in  which  phosphoric 
acid  and  alumina  are  present.  *  *  *  Analyses  show  that  alumina  is 
invariably  present  in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  neutralize  all  the  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid,  even  if  the  total  amount  present  had  existed  as  acid 
calcium  phosphate,  a  supposition,  however,  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
made.  In  no  single  instance,  therefore,  would  phosphoric  acid,  even  if 
present  as  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  be  available  for  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  decomposition  is  always  effected  just  as  in  a 
bona  fide  alum  powder,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  merely  as  a  blind." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Crampton  and  Prof. 
Cornwall  represent  what  are  probably  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  gas  is  liberated  by  the  acid  of  the  one  or  the  other 
agent  so  long  as  it  is  liberated,  and  the  residue  left  in  as  nearly  an  unob- 
jectionable form  as  possible.  That  the  phosphate  of  aluminum  is  less 
soluble  than  the  hydrate  is  without  doubt  a  fact,  and  hence  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  its  solution  in  the  digestive  fluids,  while  the  properties  of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  residues  cannot  be  said  to  differ  materially 
in  their  effects. 

THE  ALUM  QUESTION. 

The  literature  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders, 
and  upon  the  question  of  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  those 
who  consume  the  bread  made  from  it,  is  already  quite  extensive.  A  very 
large  share  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  relative  to  the 
matter  have  been  based  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds,  and  hence  are  of 
little  value  as  compared  with  those  based  upon  the  results  of  careful 
physiological  experiment.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  in  detail 
the  work  which  has  been  done,  but  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  Dy  the  leading  investigators  will  be  presented. 
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The  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  matter  may  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows, and  briefly  examined: 

1.  The  influence  of  aluminum  compounds  upon  the  economy. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  residues  left  by  alum  powders. 

3.  The  condition  as  to  hydration  of  these  residues  in  the  loaf. 

4.  The  solubility  of  these  residues  in  the  digestive  fluids. 

5.  The  influence  of  residues  upon  digestion:  a.  Their  action  upon  the 
fluids  themselves,   h.   Their  action  upon  the  material  to  be  digested. 

1.  The  Influence  of  Aluminum  Compounds  upon  the  Econ- 
omy.—It  Is  admitted  by  all  that  aluminum  compounds  are  not  natural 
or  useful  constituents  of  our  bodies  or  our  foods,  and  that  certain  of  them, 
as  the  various  alums,  are  when  taken  in  considerable  amounts,  astringent, 
and  irritating,  produce  emesis,  sometimes  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  death.  In  small  repeated  doses  these 
effects  are  not  perceived,  though  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  Impaired 
and  dyspepsia  and  constipation  may  be  developed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  physiological  effects  of  other  alumnium 
compounds  which  are  capable  of  being  tal^en  into  solution  in  the  body 
are  markedly  different  in  their  effects  upon  digestion  from  the  alums 
themselves. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Residues  Left  by  Alum  Powders.— As 
already  stated,  these  are  either  the  hydrate  with  small  amounts  of  the 
phosphate,  or  the  phosphate  of  aluminum  alone,  according  to  the  variety 
of  powder  employed. 

3.  The  Condition  as  to  Hydration  of  these  Residues  in  the 
Loaf.— It  has,  practically  without  exception,  been  maintained  by  the 
manufacturers  of  alum  powders  that  the  residues  of  hydrate  and  phos- 
phate of  aluminum  were  practically  thoroughly  dried  during  the  baking 
process,  and  hence  being  dehydrated  they  were  entirely  insoluble,  either 
in  water  or  in  the  digestive  fluids. 

This  position,  however,  is  no  longer  tenable -since  Prof.  Mallet  (Chem. 
News,  Dec.  7,  1888)  has  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  loaf  during  baking  is  not  above  212°  F.,  and  that  at 
that  temperature  absolutely  no  dehydration  takes  place. 

4.  The  Solubility  of  these  Residues  in  the  Digestive  Fluids.- 
The  solubility  of  these  residues  is  an  extremely  important  point,  since 
were  this  admitted,  the  chief  ground  now  occupied  by  the  manufacturers 
of  alum  powders  would  be  taken  from  them. 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  conflicting;  that  of  Mr.  Sutton  in  the 
Norfolk  Baking  Powder  case  (Analyst  Dec.  '79),  and  of  Prof.  Patrick 
(Scientific  Amer.  Sup.  No.  185),  being  the  principal  negative  evidence 
which  has  been  presented.  The  former  experimented  upon  pigs,  and  the 
latter  upon  cats,  and  failed  to  find  evidence  of  the  solution  and  absorption 
of  alumina  compounds. 

On  the  other  hand  L.  Pitkin  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  IX,  27)  in  experi- 
menting with  gastric  juice  obtained  from  a  dog,  found  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  solution.  Dr.  Mott  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  II,  1)  fed  freshly 
precipitated  hydrate  and  phoshpate  of  aluminum  to  dogs,  and  upon 
analysis  of  the  tissues,  large  amounts  of  alumina  were  found. 

Prof.  Mallett  {loc.  cit.)  using  an  artificial  gastric  juice  found  some  solu- 
tion to  occur  with  the  phosphate  and  considerably  more  with  the  hydrate. 
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5.  The  Influence  of  these  Residues  upon  Digestion.— (a. 
Their  action  upon  the  digestive  fluids.)— There  is  little  evidence  upon 
this  point,  although  it  is  one  which  is  v^ell  worthy  of  extended  investiga- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  aluminum  compounds  are  able  to  enter  into 
a  loose  combination  with,  and  precipitate  certain  organic  substances,  as 
Is  the  case  in  dying,  when  vegetable  colors  are  fixed  with  aluminum 
mordants. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  J.  West  Knights 
(Analyst,  Vol.  V.),  Dr.  Mott  (Zoc.  ci«.),  and  Prof.  Mallett  (ioc.  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  aluminum  compounds  to  unite  with 
the  digestive  ferments,  and  cause  their  precipitation,  and  consequently 
the  serious  impairment  of  the  activity  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

(h.  Their  action  upon  the  material  to  be  digested.)— The  evidence 
upon  this  point  has  been  collected  by  the  investigators  already  quoted. 
It  is  difficult  to  entirely  separate  this  effect  from  that  just  described,  but 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  that  either  by  impairment  of  the 
digestive  fluids  or  by  local  action  upon  the  material  itself  digestion  is 
materially  hindered,  or  even  absolutely  suspended  in  presence  of  these 
aluminum  residues. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to  fibrin,  gluten,  albumen, 
etc.,  and  when  carried  out  comparatively,  great  differences  were  invaria- 
bly shown  in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  digestion. 

The  following  are  the  summary  of  results,  and  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  leading  chemists  who  have  officially  investigated  this  question: 

Dr.  Wm.  K.  Newton,  commissioner  of  New  Jersey  (report  for  1888), 
says:  "This  evidence  is  conclusive  and  certainly  points  to  these  facts: 
That  alum  residue  does  affect  digestion,  and  that  these  residues  are  more 
or  less  soluble  and  are  carried  into  the  system.  Hence  it  is  suggested 
that  if  any  person  wishes  to  avoid  a  possible  danger  to  health  he  should 
refuse  to  buy  alum  powders." 

Professor  H.  B.  Cornwall  [loc.  cit.)  states:  "In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
presence  of  alum  in  bailing  powder  is  objectionable,  since,  under  certain 
conditions,  it  may  exert  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  digestion.  The 
effects  may  not  be  very  marked  in  the  case  of  any  individual  consumer, 
but  that  they  can  be  induced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  seems  to  be  well 
established." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton  {loc.  cit.)  says:  "From  the  various  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  I  think  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn: 

1.  That  form  of  alum  powder  in  which  sufficient  phosphate  is  added 
to  combine  with  all  aluminum  present  is  a  better  form,  and  less  apt  to 
bring  alum  into  the  system  than  where  alum  alone  is  used. 

2.  It  must  be  expected  that  small  quantities  at  least  of  alum  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  digestive  fluids  when  any  form  of  powder  containing  it  is 
used. 

3.  Whether  the  absorption  of  small  quantities  of  alum  into  the  human 
system  would  be  productive  of  serious  effects  is  still  an  open  question, 
and  one  that  careful  physiological  experiment  alone  can  decide." 

Prof.  J.  W.  Mallett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  [loc.  cit.),  concludes 
from  an  elaborate  course  of  experiments:  "From  the  general  nature  of 
the  results  obtained  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  deduced  that  not  only 
alum  itself,  but  the  residues  which  its  use  in  baking  powder  leaves  in 
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bread,  cannot  be  viewed  as  harmless,  but  mast  be  ranked  as  objection- 
able, and  should  be  avoided  v^^hen  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  production 
of  wholesome  bread." 

REPORT  OF  ANALYSES   OF   BAKING  POWDERS. 

All  samples  of  baking  powder  which  were  found  to  be  unlabeled  and 
which  were  unfamiliar  to  the  inspectors,  were  purchased  and  submitted 
for  examination  as  to  character.  A  total  of  167  samples  have  been  re- 
ceived and  examined.  Of  these,  20  were  cream  of  tartar  or  phosphate 
powders  and  147  were  either  alum  or  alum  and  phosphate  powders.  Of 
those  which  contained  alum  13  were  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  134  were  not.  • 

A  detailed  list  of  all  alum  powders  which  have  been  examined  by  the 
department  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  report  and  hence  is 
not  reproduced  here. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota upon  the  results  which  have  been  attained  by  the  legislation  which 
was  enacted  in  1889  with  reference  to  the  labeling  of  alum  baking  powders. 
Minnesota  was  the  first  of  all  the  states  to  set  the  example,  and  indica- 
tions point  toward  the  adoption  of  similar  restrictions  in  numerous  other 
states  in  the  near  future.  That  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  has  been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  State  there  can 
be  no  question.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  price  of  the  cheap  alum 
powders  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  actual  saving  of  money  to 
those  who  buy  and  use  them  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  also 
generally  conceded  that  their  sale  has  been  materially  restricted. 

That  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  generally  understood  and  observed 
by  dealers  in  these  goods  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  of  725  lots  of 
alum  baking  powders  inspected  in  Minneapolis  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  643  were  labeled  as  alum  powders,  and  only  82  were  without 
such  label.   Of  these  31  lots  were  on  sale  in  bulk  and  only  51  lots  in  cans. 

The  principal  attempt  at  evading  the  law  at  the  present  time  is  by  so  plac- 
ing the  required  label  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  by  printing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  if  necessary,  of  a  remedy  by  a  change  in 
the  law,  which  should  prescribe  with  such  definiteness  the  manner  in 
which  all  packages  in  which  alum  powders  are  sold,  shall  be  labeled  as  to 
preclude  all  possible  evasions  in  the  future. 

REPORT  UPON  VINEGAR. 

The  principal  varieties  of  vinegar  which  are  found  upon  the  market  are 
Cider  Vinegar,  Colored  Wine  Vinegar  and  White  Wine  Vinegar. 

CIDER  VINEGAR. 

Cider  vinegar,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  product  of  the  acetification  of 
cider,  which  is  known  to  all  to  be  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple  When 
cider  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  a  prolonged  period  in  casks  or 
barrels,  or  for  a  shorter  period  in  generators  fllied  with  shavings,  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  and  the  alcohol  of  the  cider  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
This  is  strictly  a  fermentative  process,  and  the  essential  ferment  in  this 
case  is  the  mycoderma  (iceti  of  Pasteur. 
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In  theory,  100  parts  of  alcohol  by  weight  produce  130  parts  of  absolute 
acetic  acid;  in  practice,  however,  there  is  a  loss  of  some  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  alcohol,  and  hence,  an  average  cider  containing  live  to  six  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  4  to  4.8  per  cent,  by  weight,  will  yield  a  vinegar 
containing  from  4.5  to  5.5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  characteristics  of  cider  vinegar  made 
from  pure  apple  cider,  of  average  quality,  not  less  than  two  years  old. 

I.  An  acidity  equivalent  to  not  less  than  4.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  by  weight. 

II.  A  residue  on  drying  at  212''  F.  not  less  than  2  percent,  by  weight. 

III.  The  residue  should  be  free  from  any  substance  having  an  acrid  or 
pungent  taste.  It  should  be  distinctly  sour  from  the  presence  of  malic 
acid.  The  residue  should  be  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color;  any  blacken- 
ing of  the  residue  renders  it  probable  that  the  sample  contains  free  min- 
eral acid. 

lY.  The  vinegar  should,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  subacetate  of  lead  yield,  either  at  once  or  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
minutes,  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  brownish  color.  This  precipitate 
consists  of  malic  acid  in  combination  with  lead,  associated  with  organic 
and  coloring  matters,  and  alter  a  time  forms  a  considerable  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  should  leave  the  liquid  above  clear  and 
transparent.  In  particular  cases,  this  precipitate  is  of  a  decidedly  bril- 
liant pinkish- red  color,  depending  probably  upon  the  variety  and  condition 
of  the  apple. 

V.  Chloride  of  Barium  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  solution  should  give  at 
most  only  very  slight  cloudiness,  indicating  merely  traces  of  sulphates 
and  chlorides. 

VI.  A  portion  of  the  dried  residue  upon  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire, 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  should  give  a  flame  of  a  clear  violet 
color  (potassium),  and  the  ash  which  is  left  should  be  distinctly  alkaline 
in  its  reaction  to  test  paper. 

Under  the  vinegar  law,  in  this  State,  cider  vinegar  is  legally  defined  to 
be  the  "legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice,  known  as  apple  cider,' 
and  in  order  to  be  of  standard  character  must  be  made  exclusively  from 
pure  apple  cider;  must  possess  an  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of 
not  less  than  4.5  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  must  contain  not 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation  over 
boiling  water. 

In  order  to  judge  therefore  of  the  legal  character  of  a  vinegar  purport- 
ing to  be  a  cider  vinegar  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  with  reference  to 
the  presence  of  the  proper  proportion  of  acetic  acid  and  of  solids,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  solids  are  really  cider  vinegar  solids,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  these  critically  and  carefully. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  residue  obtained  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  pure  cider  vinegar  are  admirably  presented  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Daven- 
port (Report  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,  1886j  and  the  description  is 
here  reproduced: 

"There  are  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  residue  of  a  pure 
cider  vinegar,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following:  It  will  be  about 
3  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  never  less  than  2  per  cent.  It  is  always  soft, 
viscid,  of  apple  flavor,  somewhat  acid  and  astringent  in  taste.  A  drop  of 
it  taken  up  in  a  clean  loop  of  platinum  or  iron  wire  and  ignited  in  a  col- 
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orless  Bunsen  gas  lamp  flame,  imparts  to  it  the  paie  lilac  color  of  a  pure 
potash  salt,  without  any  yellow  due  to  sodium  being  visible.  The  ignited 
residue  left  in  the  loop  of  wire  will  be  a  fusible  bead  of  quite  a  good  size, 
and  it  will  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  upon  moistened  test  paper- 
effervescing  briskly  when  immersed  in  an  acid. 

"The  presence  in  a  vinegar  of  the  slightest  trace  of  any/ree  mineral  acid 
will  prevent  the  ignited  residue  having  any  alkaline  reaction,  or  efferesc- 
ing  with  acids.  The  presence  of  any  practical  amount  of  commercial 
acetic  acid  to  'tone  up'  the  strength  of  the  vinegar,  will  cause  the  evap- 
orated residue  to  have  a  smoky,  pyroligneous  odor  or  taste,  and  the  ig- 
nited residue  to  impart  another  color  to  the  Bunsen  flame.  Any  corn 
glucose  used  in  the  vinegar  will  cause  its  residue,  when  ignited,  to  emit 
the  characteristic  odor  of  burning  corn;  and  as  the  last  spark  glows 
through  the  carbonized  mass,  to  usually  emit  the  familiar  garlic  odor  of 
arsenic,  for  the  common  oil  of  vitriol  usually  used  in  the  production  of 
glucose  is  new  mostly  derived  from  pyrites,  which  almost  always  contain 
arsenic.  A  glucose  vinegar  which  has  been  made,  as  it  sometimes  iS' 
without  vaporizing  the  alcohol  after  the  fermentation  of  the  glucose,  will 
also  have  a  strong  reducing  action  upon  a  copper  salt  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and  also  will  give  a  heavy  precipitation  of  lime  with  ammonium 
oxalate. 

"A  true  malt  vinegar  always  contains  phosphates,  and  a  wine  vinegar 
cream  of  tartar.  The  presence  of  any  acrid  vegetable  substance  in  a  vine- 
gar is  known  by  the  residue  having  a  pungent  taste,  especially  if  before 
the  evaporation  the  vinegar  has  been  exactly  neutralized  with  soda. 

"In  a  pure  apple-cider  vinegar  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  will  not  cause  any 
discoloration,  nor  will  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  either  barium  nitrate, 
silver  nitrate  or  ammonium  oxalate,  cause  anything  more  than  the  very 
slightest  perceptible  turbidity.  But  the  addition  of  some  solution  of  lead 
acetate— that  is,  of  sugar  of  lead— will  cause  an  immediate,  voluminous 
and  flocculent  precipitation,  which  will  all  settle  out  in  about  ten  min- 
utes, leaving  a  clear  fluid  above. 

"In  most  of  the  so-called  'apple  vinegars' brought  into  this  market  from 
other  states,  the  addition  of  some  of  this  lead  solution  will  cause  but  a 
slight  turbidity  without  any  precipitate  settling  out  for  several  hours, 
and  even  then  the  precipitate  will  not  be  of  the  same  appearance  as  in 
cider  vinegar.  Vinegar  made  from  the  repressings  of  fermenting  apple 
pomace  has  this  same  peculiarity  of  not  making  a  flocculent  precipita- 
tion with  lead  acetate.   It  also  leaves  a  high  residue  on  evaporation. 

"Pure  apple  cider  vinegar  contains  no  nitrates,  as  do  most  natural  waters 
as  used  in  spirit  vinegars  and  commercial  acetic  acid.  The  presence, 
therefore,  of  these  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  use  of  the  diphenylamine 
test  for  nitrates,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  water  in  milk. 

"Sophistications  of  cider  vinegar  which  will  not  be  detected  by  some  one 
or  more  of  the  above  given  tests  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  profitable," 

AVHITE  WINE  AND   COLORED  WINE  VINEGAIIS. 

There  is  practically  no  vinegar  upon  the  market  which  is  made  from 
wine,  and  which  can  properly  be  called  a  wine  vinegar. 

The  so-called  white  wine  vinegars  are  prepared  by  the  mashing  and 
fermenting  of  starchy  grains,  or  in  some  instances  by  the  fermentation  of 
glucose  or  the  refuse  from  sugar  manufacture.    In  either  case  the  starch 
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or  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  which  is  ordinarily  separated  by  distil- 
lation, in  the  form  of  "low  wines,"  and  this  is  changed  into  acetic  acid  by 
percolation  through  tanks  filled  with  beech  shavings;  generators,  as  they 
are  called.  The  product  is  nearly  or  quite  pure  acetic  acid,  which  when 
diluted  with  water,  makes  a  vinegar  of  acceptable  quality. 

The  colored  wine  vinegars  are  simply  the  white  wines  to  which  burned 
sugar  or  browned  malt  have  been  added  to  give  them  the  desired  shade  of 
€olor,  and  the  only  objection  attaching  to  their  sale  and  use  is  that  they 
are  so  frequently  palmed  off  upon  the  consumer  for  the  more  expensive 
and  more  highly  esteemed  cider  vinegar.  These  vinegars  gave  the 
•department  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  furnished  the  means  by  which 
extensive  frauds  were  practiced  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  Under  the 
present  law,  however,  which  prohibits  the  artificial  coloring  of  vinegars, 
the  condition  of  the  market  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  colored  vin- 
egars are  now  found  on  sale  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Nearly  all  of  the 
dealers  who  supply  this  territory  have  ceased  to  sell  colored  vinegars  in 
this  State,  and  nearly  all  which  are  found,  are  the  residues  of  lots  pur- 
chased prior  to  the  change  in  the  law. 

MALT  VINEGARS. 

The  malt  vinegars  are  little  known  in  the  American  market,  but  are 
very  popular  in  some  other  countries.  They  are  prepared  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  wort  made  from  the  malted  grain,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  or  ale.  This  is  subjected,  first,  to  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, and  then  to  acetification  without  being  distilled.  As  thus  pre- 
pared they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  extractive  matter  derived 
from  the  grain  which  moderates  their  pungency  and  gives  them  a  distinct- 
ive character  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  of  peculiar,  yet  agreeable 
flavor,  and  are  generally  highly  esteemed.  The  genuine  malt  vinegars 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  acetic  acid  and  of  solid  residue  and  invaria- 
bly give  reaction  for  phosphates. 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  VINEGAR. 

There  have  been  received  and  examined  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  2,122  samples,  nearly  every  town  in  the  State  being  represented 
in  the  list.  Of  these,  1,G85,  or  74  per  cent.,  were  of  legal  character,  and  537, 
or  26  per  cent.,  were  illegal. 

Of  these  903  were  represented  to  be  cider  vinegar;  698  to  be  white  vin- 
egar; 335  to  be  colored  vinegar,  and  186  by  various  miscellaneous  titles. 

Of  the  903  samples  represented  to  be  cider  vinegar  794  were  such,  and  of 
these  698  were  of  legal  character  and  seventy-six  were  deficient  in  acidity 
or  solids;  twenty-two  were  repressing  vinegars  made  from  fermented 
pomace,  and  107  were  colored  wine  vinegars. 

Of  the  698  samples  represented  to  be  white  wine  vinegars  654  were  of 
legal  character  and  forty-four  were  deficient  in  acidity. 

Of  the  colored  wine  vinegars  there  were  158  samples  collected  under  the 
original  law,  and  of  these  142  were  of  legal  character  and  sixteen  were  de- 
ficient in  acidity.  Since  the  taking  effect  of  the  amended  law  177  sam- 
ples have  been  collected,  all  of  which  have  been  classed  as  illegal. 

Among  the  186  samples  classed  as  miscellaneous  have  been  found  a 
small  number  of  samples  of  genuine  malt  vinegar,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  what  has  been  branded  and  sold  as  a  malt  vinegar,  and  which 
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really  is  either  a  colored  low  wine  pure  and  simple,  or  a  low  wine  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  extractive  matter  obtained  from  malted 
grain  added  to  it  to  furnish  the  required  solids. 

A  small  number  of  samples  have  also  been  found  which  are  made  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  residues  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  If  the 
article  proves  of  a  character  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  it  would  seem 
that  this  variety  might  in  the  future  be  manufactured  quite  extensively 
if  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  developed  as  has  been  anticipated. 

When  the  sale  of  colored  vinegars  was  ordered  to  cease,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  there  were  placed  upon  the  market  so-called  "Combination'* 
vinegars,  purporting  to  be  mixtures  of  cider  vinegar  and  white  wine 
vinegar.  These  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  prohibited  article 
and  to  be  soM  as  a  "Combination  Cider"  vinegar.  These  were  immediately 
condemned  as  illegal  upon  the  ground  that  in  order  to  be  in  any  manner 
whatever  classed  as  a  cider  vinegar,  it  must  be  "exclusively  the  product 
of  pure  apple  juice,"  and  that  no  mixture  or  combination  whatever  was 
contemplated  by  the  law,  or  to  be  allowed  by  the  department.  These 
goods  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  dealers  in  vinegar  in  the  State  have  shown  a 
willingness  and  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  law  and  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  department.  A  notable  exception,  however,  is  the  Alden 
Vinegar  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  have,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
persisted  in  sending  into  the  State  large  quantities  of  a  cheap  vinegar 
made  from  glucose,  which  they  have  palmed  off  upon  innocent  purchasers 
under  numerous  fanciful  titles,  calculated  to  deceive  as  to  its  true  char- 
acter. These  vinegars  are  almost  without  exception  illegal  in  character  by 
reason  of  the  misrepresentation  of  their  character,  and  also  because  they 
are  almost  invariably  deficient  in  acidity,  or  in  other  words,  have  been 
adulterated  by  the  addition  to  what  might  have  been,  if  properly  branded, 
a  legal  vinegar,  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not  a  section  in  the  law  giving  the  proper  officials  of  the  de- 
partment authority  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  such  illegal  goods  into  the 
State,  or  in  case  of  their  entrance,  to  seize  upon  and  destroy  them  upon 
the  presentation  of  proper  proof  of  their  adulterated  and  illegal  character. 

COMPARISON   OF  RESULTS. 

There  were  reported  by  the  writer  in  the  Third  Biennial  Report  of  this 
department  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  675  samples  of  vinegar,  of  which 
297,  or  44  per  cent.,  were  of  legal  character,  and  378,  or  56  per  cent.,  were 
illegal. 

When  these  results  are  compared  with  those  of  the  present  report,  viz: 
74  per  cent,  of  legal  and  26  per  cent,  of  illegal  samples,  it  is  evident  that 
the  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  department  are  proving  successful,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  the  market  are  greatly  improved  under  the  en- 
forcement of  the  present  laws. 

REPORT  UPON  LARD. 

The  term  lard  is  applied  to  the  internal  fat  of  the  hog,  separated  from 
the  other  tissues  of  the  animal  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Until  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  leaf-fat  was  the  only  portion  employed  in  the 
production  of  lard,  and  leaf-lard  was  one  of  the  purest  of  our  food  pro- 
ducts.   At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  affairs  is  very  differentrbut 
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little  true  leaf-lard  is  found  upon  the  market,  its  place  being  largely  taken 
by  lards  whicli  are  rendered  from  every  part  of  the  animal  which  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  fat  and  which  is  not  more  valuable  for  some  other  purpose. 
This  indiscriminate  mingling  of  all  sorts  of  fatty  tissues  in  the  rendering 
of  lard,  results,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  purification,  in  the  production 
of  an  inferior  grade  of  lard,  which  is  sometimes  marketed  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  sometimes  subjected  to  adulteration  by  admixture  of  other  fatty 
matters,  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

The  prime  object  of  lard  adulteration  is  to  afford  the  manufacturer  an 
increased  profit.  This  is  brought  about  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
substances  which  are  used  as  adulterants  are  of  little  commercial  value, 
and  hence  serve  to  relatively  cheapen  the  product.  The  most  frequently 
employed  adulterants  of  lard  are  lard-stearine  and  oleo-steaiine,  and 
usually  with  these  cotton-seed  oil.  The  lard-stearine  is  the  solid  fatty 
product  wbich  remains  after  the  liquid  lard  oil  has  been  removed  from 
the  lard  by  pressure.  This  lard  oil  is  used  for  lubricating  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes  and  is  quite  valuable.  The  oleo-stearine  is  the  residue  which 
is  left  when  the  rendered  caul  fat  of  beeves  is  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
liquid  portion,  known  as  oleo-oil,  forming  the  basis  of  the  butter  substi- 
tute known  as  butterine.  When  these  solid  fats  are  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  adulterants  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  mixture 
enough  of  some  fluid  fat  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence,  and  for  this 
purpose  cotton-seed  oil  is  employed. 

The  ordinary  adulterated  lard  of  the  American  market  probably  rarely 
contains  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  lard,  admixed  with  about  20  per  cent, 
of  stearines  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil.  There  are  also  other 
varieties  of  adulterated  lards  found  upon  the  market  which  probably  con- 
tain but  little,  if  any,  lard,  being  made  up  from  a  mixture  of  lard-stear- 
ine and  oleo  stearine  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Extended  investigations  of 
these  fraudulent  practices  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
different  places,  and  repressive  legislation  has  been  adopted  in  several 
states,  including  our  own.  The  extent  to  which  the  fraud  is  being  prac- 
ticed is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  141  samples  examined  by  the  Dairy 
Commission  of  New  Jersey,  in  1888,  61  were  adulterated  and  80  pure.  Of 
100  samples  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  1889,  74  were  found  to  be  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  in  both  of  these  series  of  investigations  espe- 
cial effort  was  made  to  obtain  samples  which  were  likely  to  prove  to  be 
adulterated,  and  that  the  figures  as  given  do  not  in  either  case  represent 
the  actual  proportion  of  samples  of  adulterated  and  pure  lards  upon  the 
markets  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

REPORT  UPON  INSPECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  LARD. 

The  lard  supply  of  the  State  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  exam- 
ined into  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  and  the  results  of  the 
examination  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  effects  of  repressive  legislation 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  lard  supply  of  the  State  is  very  largely 
from  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  is 
adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil.  Investigation  does  not  support  this 
view  and  tends  to  show  that  a  large  and  growing  amount  of  the  lard  upon 
our  markets  is  of  local  production  and  free  from  adulteration. 
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Of  483  samples  of  lard  submitted  for  analysis  the  sources  of  manufac- 


ture were  as  follows: 

Of  local  manufacture   95 

T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la   62 

Minneapolis  Provision  Co   34 

Armour  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City   32 

Minneapolis  Packing  &  Stock  Yards  Co   30 

Minnesota  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  South  St.  Paul   22 

Geo.  K.  Newell  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   20 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago   14 

Dunham  &  Johnson,  Minneapolis   12 

O'Leary  &  Sons,  St.  Paul   17 

Cedar  Rapids  Packing  Co   14 

J.  P.  Rooge  &  Son   12 

Armour-Cudahy  Packing  Co  :   8 

Harrison,  Farrington  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   6 

A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   4 

Owatonna  Packing  Co   6 

Twin  City  Packing  Co   6 

Swift  »&  Co.,  Chicago   3 

N.  K.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  Chicago   3 

ISIorth  American  Beef  Co.,  Minneapolis   2 

Cudahy  Bros.,  Milwaukee   3 

Silberhorn  Co   1 

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co   1 

Unknown   77 

Total   483 

Of  the  483  samples  examined  475  were  found  to  be  pure  lard  and  eight 
to  be  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil.  The  brands  of  the  adulterated 
samples  were  as  follows: 

I^.  K.  Fairbanks  &  Co   3 

Armour  &  Co   3 

Swift  &  Co   1 

Cudahy  Bros   1 

Total   8 


Two  of  these  samples  were  branded  and  sold  as  lard,  the  remainder 
were  branded  and  sold  as  "compound  lard." 

That  the  condition  of  affairs  is  improving  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
of  242  samples  examined  in  1889  and  1890,  forty-two  or  17  per  cent,  con- 
tained cotton  seed  oil,  while  of  the  483  examined  in  1891  and  1892,  eight  or 
2  per  cent,  were  thus  adulterated. 

LARD  SUBSTITUTES. 

About  two  years  ago  the  attention  of  this  department  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  a  lard  substitute,  known  as  ''Cottolene," 
and  manufactured  by  N.  K.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  being 
shipped  into  the  State,  and  evidence  was  secured  that  it  was  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  restaurants,  bakeries  and  hotels,  and  handled  to  some 
extenjj  by  the  trade.  Examination  showed  the  substance  to  be  composed 
of  beef  stearine  and  cotton  seed  oil. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  prescribing 
regulations  under  which  such  substitutes  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  and 
notices  to  that  effect  were  sent  to  all  engaged  in  its  sale  or  use.  As  a 
result  of  these  notices  its  use  and  sale  has  been  very  largely  discontinued, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  upon  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
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RErORT  UrON  WINES. 

Wine  is  properly  the  pure  fermented  juice  of  grapes  :  its  composition  is 
very  variable,  and  the  differences  in  the  varieties  of  grapes  used  admit  of 
almost  endless  modifications  of  the  product  obtained  from  them.  More- 
over, many  other  conditions  affect  more  or  less  the  composition  of  wine, 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  method  of  cultivation  pursued, 
the  weather  during  the  particular  season  when  the  grapes  were  ripened, 
etc.  The  different  kinds  of  wines  sold  can  almost  be  numbered  by  the 
hundreds.  They  usually  refer  to  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  or  of 
whose  product  it  is  an  imitation,  as  Port,  Sherry,  Maderia,  etc.,  or  to  the 
variety  of  grape  from  which  it  is  made,  as  catawba,  riesling,  zinfandel, 
etc.  No  generally  recognized  classification  is  made  except  into  white  or 
red  wines,  according  to  their  color,  and  into  dry  or  siveet  wines,  accDrding 
to  their  content  of  sugar.  The  general  name  of  champagne  is  given  to 
effervescing  wines. 

In  countries  where  the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries, like  France  and  parts  of  Germany,  the  composition  of  the  wines 
made  is  very  well  established,  since  scarcely  any  article  of  consumption 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  chemical  investigation.  Thousands  of 
analyses  have  been  published,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  average  composition  of  any  of  the  standard  brands. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
dearth  of  recorded  results  in  this  line.  The  earliest  analyses  of  American 
wines  which  have  been  published,  were  made  by  Merrick  (Amer.  Chemist, 
6,  85),  and  comprise  six  varieties  of  California  wines.  During  the  same 
year  Mallett  and  Cooper  [Chem.  News,  S2, 160),  published  the  results  of 
the  analyses  of  twelve  varieties  of  Virginia  wines.  In  1880  there  were 
made  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  late  Henry 
B.  Parsons,  an  extended  series  of  analyses  of  American  wines.  During 
the  same  year  there  was  established  in  California  a  Vitacultural  Labora- 
tory, having  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  wines  produced  in  that 
State,  and  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  here  by  Professor  Hilgard. 
In  addition  to  these  series  of  analyses,  the  only  extended  one  of  which  I 
have  knowledge  is  that  reported  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton  {Bulletin  No.  13. 
Farts,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture),  who  gives  an  exceedingly  able  and  in- 
teresting review  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  In  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  covered  by  the  investigations,  it  cannot  be  considered 
that  the  composition  of  American  wines  is  by  any  means  fully  established 
as  yet.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  examina- 
tion of  such  wines  for  the  presence  of  certain  edulteraats,  the  presence 
of  which  is  not  natural  to  wine,  although  it  might  perhaps  result  in 
uncertainty  relative  to  other  samples  in  which  the  verdict  rested  upon 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  constituents  which  were  normal  to  such 
wines.  Relative  to  the  adulteration  of  wine  Dr.  Crampton  (loc.  cit.),  says  : 
"  The  adulteration  of  wine  has  been  practiced  from  an  early  date  in  those 
countries  where  the  consumption  is  large.  It  has  increased  in  amount 
and  in  the  skillfulness  of  its  practitioners,  until  at  the  present  day  it 
requires  for  its  detection  all  the  knowledge  and  resources  which  chemical 
science  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  and  even  then  a  large  part  doubtless 
escapes  detection." 
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In  the  series  of  analyses  of  American  wines  referred  to  above  a  large 
share  of  the  samples  were  of  known  or  unquestioned  purity  and  natural- 
ness, and  hence  the  recorded  evidence  of  adulteration  of  these  wines  is 
exceedingly  meager. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt  a  detailed  report,  at 
this  time,  upon  the  subject  of  wines,  since  far  too  little  personal  work 
has  been  performed  to  justify  such  a  procedure.  Such  a  report  may  be 
rendered  at  a  future  date  when  the  investigation  has  been  more  thorough 
and  extensive. 

That  there  are  extensive  adulterations  and  sophistications  of  wines 
practiced  in  the  United  States,  no  one  will  question,  and  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  nature  and  the  regulation  or  suppression  of  their  sale 
are  important,  all  will  admib. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  all  wines  upon  the  American 
market  are  necessarily  of  this  character,  since  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  support  such  a  claim.  There  are  sections  of  this  country 
which  are  proving  themselves  capable  of  producing  wines  of  excellent 
quality  in  all  respects,  and  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  to  show  that 
they  are  adulterated  or  sophisticated  during  their  manufacture  or  prior 
to  their  sale. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  WINES. 

Nearly  fifty  samples  of  wines  of  various  brands  have  been  examined. 
The  samples  have  included  both  white  wines  and  red  wines,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  brands  of  both  sweet  and  dry  wines.  Most  of  the 
samples  were  of  California  manufacture  and  were  good  types  of  their 
several  brands.  Detailed  analyses  of  all  of  these  samples  have  been  made 
and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  show  the  uniform  good  quality  of  the 
samples,  and  their  substantial  agreement  with  others  of  similar  nature 
reported  upon  by  other  observers. 

REPORT  UPON  MALT  LIQUORS. 

But  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  American  beers;  they  seem  to 
have  shared  with  other  dietary  articles  the  general  indifference  of  the 
American  public  to  the  composition  of  their  food  and  drink. 

There  is  no  definite  or  established  standard  of  composition,  nor  can  there 
be  until  the  subject  has  been  considerably  more  fully  investigated, 
although  there  has  lately  been  considerable  added  to  what  had  previously 
been  known  relative  to  the  adulterations  which  are  practiced  with  this 
class  of  substances. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  analyses  which  has  thus  far  been  reported, 
were  made  in  1885,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Engelhardt.  This  series  includes  476  samples 
which  were  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  were  intended 
to  represent  the  average  composition  of  the  beer  retailed  in  the  State. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of  the  several  varie- 
ties, and  is  reported  from  Bulletin  13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture: 

Average  composition  of  American  malt  liquors,  as  shown  by  analyses 
made  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  by  h\  E.  Engelhardt,  Ph.  D. 


Kind. 

Specific 
gravity . 

Alicohol 
by  wei't. 

Extract, 

Ash. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

1.016 
1  013 
1.015 
1.006 

Per  cent 
3.754 
4.622 
4.462 
1.732 

Per  cent 
5.864 
5.423 
6.003 
2.356 

Per  cent 
.259 
.307 
.345 
.189 

Per  cent. 
.0964 
.0832 
.0942 
.0491 
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ADULTERATIONS  OF  BEER. 

Upon  this  point  Dr.  Crampton  (loc  cit.,),  says:  "Probably  there  is  no 
article  of  daily  consumption  that  has  been  so  often  subject  to  suspicion 
of  adulteration  or  sophistication  as  beer.  Its  complex  composition  and 
peculiar  nature  have  deceived  people  into  making  all  sorts  of  charges 
against  Its  purity,  but  experience  has  failed  to  establish  the  truth  of  by 
far  the  greater  majority,  of  these  charges,  and  the  facts  of  many  published 
analyses  show  that  it  is  as  free  from  adulteration  as  most  other  articles 
of  consumption  and  more  so  than  some." 

The  principal  adulterations  which  have  been  found  in  beers,  are  due  to 
the  use  of  substitutes  for  malted  barley,  either  in  the  form  of  other  grain, 
or  by  the  addition  of  unmalted  grain  to  that  which  has  been  malted,  or 
€ven  by  the  substitution  of  glucose  for  malt.  The  principal  effects  of 
these  is  the  production  of  a  beer  which  is  poorer  in  albuminoid  constitu- 
^.nts  and  in  phosphates,  and  hence  is  less  nutritious  than  one  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  nature  of  the  bitters  used  in  beer  has  long  been  the  target  towards 
which  public  suspicion  is  directed,  and  nearly  every  substance  which  pos- 
sesses a  bitter  taste  has  been  enumerated  among  the  adulterations  of 
beer.  Th^re  are  seemingly  authentic  cases  of  the  discovery  of  picrotoxin 
and  picric  acid  in  beer,  but  there  is  probably  much  less  of  this  hop  sub- 
stitution than  the  space  given  it  in  works  on  the  subject  would  Indicate. 

The  use  of  preservative  agents  is  found  rather  frequently,  the  principal 
substance  employed  being  salicylic  acid.  Of  the  32  samples  examined  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seven  samples  were  found  to  contain  this 
substance,  which  certainly  must  be  considered  as  objectionable  here  as 
elsewhere  in  food  stuffs. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  MALT  LIQUORS. 

Twenty  samples  of  malt  liquors  of  various  kinds  have  been  submitted 
to  examination.  They  have  been  found  to  agree  substantially  in  com- 
position with  similiar  brands  reported  elsewhere  and  to  be  free  from  such 
unhealthful  and  detrimental  substances  as  are  alleged  to  have  been  some- 
times found  in  beers. 

REPORT  UPON  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

There  is  no  fixed  and  generally  accepted  standard  to  which  all  liquors 
must  of  necessity  conform  in  composition.  The  most  generally  accepted 
standard  is  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  which  prescribes  the  char- 
acteristics which  such  liquors  must  have  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
employment  as  medical  agents. 

REPORT  UPON  BRANDY. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  defines  brandy  to  be  "an  alcoholic  liquid  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  fermented  grapes,  and  at  least  four  years  old."  It 
further  prescribes  that  it  shall  contain  from  36  to  47  per  cent,  by  weight, 
of  alcohol,  shall  not  contain  any  fusel  oil,  nor  shall  the  residue  obtained 
by  evaporation  exceed  25  per  cent.  There  should  be  no  evidence  that 
sugar  or  glycerine  has  been  added,  and  it  should  contain  a  slight  amount 
of  tannin  derived  from  the  casks. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  brandy  of  a  proper  age  for  medicinal 
use  is  very  great.  Most  of  the  imported  brandy  is  of  inferior  quality  fre- 
quently by  reason  of  absolute  sophistication,  while  that  made  in  Cali- 
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fornia  is  very  often  inferior,  and  not  sufficiently  aged  and  bland  for  medi- 
cinal use.  The  following  statement,  made  in  the  United  States  Consular 
Reports,  November,  1887,  page  333,  is  interesting  in  this  connection: 

The  term  brandy  seems  to  be  no  longer  applied  to  a  spirit  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  grapes,  but  to  a  complex  mixture,  the  alcohol  of 
which  is  derived  from  grain,  potatoes,  or,  worst  of  all,  the  refuse  of  the 
beet  sugar  refineries.  It  would  seem  to  be  fairly  impossible  at  present  to 
purchase  a  pure  cognac,  as  each  individual  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  has 
become  a  distiller  and  compounder.  He  has  acquired  the  art  of  imitating 
any  special  flavor  or  vintage  of  brandy  that  may  be  called  for.  Potato 
spirits  and  beet  alcohols,  the  most  deleterious  and  obnoxious  of  all  the 
varieties  of  spirits,  are  sent  from  Germany  into  France  in  vast  quantities. 
They  are  flavored,  colored  and  branded  or  labeled  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
American  connoisseurs.  The  mere  fact  of  coming  out  of  bond,  or  straight 
through  the  costum  house,  is  generally  accepted  here  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  are  pure  and  genuine.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  physicians 
themselves  frequently  strengthen  this  hallucination  in  favor  of  imported 
spirits  by  giving  the  most  strengeint  orders  to  their  patients  to  procur 
genuine  French  cognac,  even  though  it  may  command  tenfold  the  price 
of  an  absolutely  pure  spirit  of  domestic  production.  This  imperative 
command  becomes  a  cruel  injustice  in  the  case  of  poor  patients.  Under 
the  best  circumstances,  what  is  there  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  French 
brandy  in  preference  to  pure  domestic  spirit?" 

Of  twelve  samples  of  brandy  reported  upon  by  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  New  Jersey,  (Report  for  1888),  not  one  meets  the  pharmacopoeial  re- 
quirement. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  in  judging  of 
the  character  of  distilled  liquors  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  ostensibly  describes  what  they 
must  be  in  order  to  be  employed  as  medicines.  In  reply  it  can  only  be 
stated  that  at  present  there  is  no  other  standard,  and  that  in  order  to  de- 
cide upon  this  point  will  require  a  much  more  extended  investigation  of 
the  characteristics  of  different  samples  of  genuine  liquors  of  various  ages 
than  has  yet  been  made,  after  which  a  different  standard  may  be  adopted. 

REPORT  UPON  WHISKEY. 

This  liquor  is  defined  by  the  pharmacopoeia  as  follows:  "An  alcoholic 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  distUlation  of  fermented  grain,  generally  corn, 
wheat  or  rye,  and  at  least  two  years  old.  Its  alcoholic  strength  should  be 
between  44  and  50  per  cent,  by  weight.  It  should  contain  no  fusel  oil, 
nor  more  than  0.25  per  cent,  of  residue,  on  evaporation,  and  traces  of 
tannin  from  the  casks."  The  object  sought  in  this  description  is  to  insure 
a  properly  made  and  aged  liquor,  and  one  without  irritant  or  acrid  prop- 
erties. 

RESULTS  OF  EXA^MINATION  OF  BRANDY  AND  WHISIvEY. 

Twenty  samples  of  brandy  have  been  examined  and  only  three  conform 
to  the  pharmacopoeial  requirement.  At  the  same  time  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  in  my  judgment,  the  samples  could  not  be  stated  to  contain 
anything  that  would  be  detrimental  to  health  as  such  liquors  are  legiti- 
mately employed,  or  which  would  preclude  their  use  as  medicinal  agents. 
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Twenty-five  samples  of  whiskey  have  been  examined  and  a  large  share 
have  been  found  to  contain  fusel  oil  and  an  excess  of  extractive  matter. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  a  large  share  of  the  results  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  moderate  use  of  whiskey,  are  really  due  to  the  effect  of 
fusel  oil  and  other  impurities  which  the  whiskey  contains.  This  is  not  an 
added  impurity  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of 
the  liquor,  and  is  best  gotten  rid  of  by  allowing  the  liquor  to  remain  in 
store  for  several  years  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  maturing  process. 
When  this  is  done  the  fusel  oil  and  other  impurities  are  changed  in  com- 
position and  disappear.  The  only  form  of  actual  adulteration  found  was 
the  addition  of  water  which  serves  to  reduce  the  alcoholic  strength 
and  diminish  the  value. 

;  REPORT  UPON  FOODS  INVESTIGATED,    NOT  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE 

PRESENT  LAWS. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  for  the  chemists  to  make  such  investi- 
gations as  the  condition  of  affairs  warrantei,  of  articles  not  included 
under  the  present  laws,  but  which  might  at  some  future  time  be  deemed 
proper  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  foods,  the  sale  of  which  is  placed 
under  legal  restrictions,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  at  this  time. 
These  investigations  have  been  made  with  care  and  unquestionably 
represent  the  extent  of  adulteration  which  is  prevalent,  in  connection 
with  such  articles  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

REPORT  UPON  CIDER. 

Twenty-four  samples  of  cider  have  been  submitted  to  analysis.  The 
result  has  been  to  show  the  genuineness  of  22  samples  and  that  two  were 
artificial  products,  and  not  made  from  apple  juice.  All  of  the  genuine 
samples  showed  evidence  of  the  presence  of  malic  acid  and  the  charac- 
teristic [^extractive  of  apples,  when  treated  with  solution  of  lead 
acetate  or  sub-acetate. 

Thirteen  of  the  samples  show  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid,  which  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  fermentation  and  thus  keeping 
the  cider  sweet.  This  substance  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  disease,  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  scientific  world  everywhere  that  it  is  utterly  unsuited 
for  use  in  any  article  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  food  or  drink,  since  it  i& 
quite  likely  to  prove  injurious  when  habitually  ingested.  Its  use  is 
prohibited  in  the  various  European  countries  and  discountenanced  in 
several  of  our  own  states  hy  the  official  boards  which  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  The  writer  lias  been  informed  that  it  is  customary  to  use  from 
three  to  four  ounces  of  the  acid  to  a  barrel  of  forty  gallons,  and  that  the 
longer  the  cider  is  to  be  kept  the  greater  the  amount  employed.  Now,  if 
four  ounces  be  added  to  forty  gallons,  there  will  be  present  in  each  pint 
of  the  cider  between  five  and  six  grains  of  the  acid,  and  as  cider  is  a 
substance  which  is  often  drank  with  great  freedom,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
large  quantities  of  the  acid  wouli  be  taken,  and  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious,  there  is  little  doubt  among  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  the  most  thoroughly.  It  is  asserted  that  in  some  localities 
cider  which  has  been  examined  gives  evidence  of  having  been  fortified 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  which  would  tend  to  check  fermentation  and 
increase  its  intoxicating  effect.   None  of  the  samples  examined  have  been 
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REPORT  UPON  SUGARS. 

During  the  past  Ave  years  the  writer  has  examined  with  a  good  deal  of 
care,  about  150  samples  of  sugar  as  found  upon  the  market.  The  reason 
for  making  this  extended  series  of  examinations  was  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  prevalent  idea  that  sugars  were  adulterated  with  glucose 
had  any  substantial  foundation  in  fact.  These  samples  were  all  pur- 
chased in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  represented  every  brand  known  to 
this  market,  and  as  the  examination  of  samples  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  a  reasonably  close  watch  has  been  kept  upon  the 
market  during  the  entire  time,  the  results  of  these  examinations  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  represent  the  sugars  of  the  northwestern  market. 
The  results  showed  an  entire  absence  of  adulteration  with  glucose  in 
every  case.  In  those  sugars  of  low  grade  which  contain  glucose,  quanti- 
tative de<^ermination  showed  it  to  be  invariably  within  the  limits  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  such  grades  of  sugars.  Indeed  the  only  addi- 
tion which  was  found  in  any  case,  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
in  some  of  the  moist,  brown  sugars  of  an  inferior  grade.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  results  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  there  has  not, 
during  late  3'ears  at  least,  been  any  attempt  made  to  adulterate  sugars 
with  glucose  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  no  samples  thus  adul- 
terated have  been  or  are  on  sale  upon  the  markets  of  this  State.  These 
results  are  confirmed  and  substantiated  by  an  extended  series  of  investi- 
gations of  sugars  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  assistance  of  ten 
experienced  and  able  chemists  in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Each  one  of  the  ten  gentlemen  engaged  in  making  the  investiga- 
tion purchased  in  his  own  neighborhood  50  samples  of  sugars  of  different 
grades  and  brands  and  submitted  them  to  careful  polariscopic  and  chem- 
ical examination.  The  results  were  that  a  total  absence  of  glucose  as  an 
adulterant  was  established  in  every  case,  and  that  the  only  matter  which 
could  be  regarded  as  foreign  was  water,  which  was  present  in  excessive 
amounts  in  some  of  the  low  grades. 

REPORT  UPON  SYRUPS. 

There  is  abundant  evidence 'both  here  and  elsewhere  that  molasses  and 
syrups  are  very  generally  adulterated  with  large  amounts  of  glucose  which 
has  been  prepared  from  corn.  The  adulterated  article  is  ordinarily  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  more  highly  regarded  than  the  genuine. 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  urged  to  these  glucose  syrups  by  reason  of 
any  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer,  as  the  glucose  of  the  mar. 
ket  at  the  present  time  is  free  from  all  deleterious  impurities,  and  glucose 
itself  is  as  well  suited  for  use  as  a  food  as  is  cane  sugar  or  syrup.  Such 
mixed  syrups  should,  however,  be  required  to  be  sold  as  "mixtures"  or  as 
■"glucose  syrups,"  for  the  reason  that  the  sweetening  power  of  glucose  is 
very  much  less  than  that  of  cane  sugar  and  hence,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  cheaper  and  less  sweet  article,  a  commercial  fraud  is  perpetrated  upon 
the  innocent  purchaser. 

Compounds  of  tin  are  also  sometimes  found  in  the  molasses  and  syrups, 
having  been  derived  from  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  manufacture 
and  bleaching  processes. 
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Maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  also  often  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  either  glucose  or  cane  sugar,  or  both,  or  in  some  cases  to  be  absolute 
fabrications,  made  by  flavoring  cane  sugar  with  an  extract  prepared  from 
the  wood  or  bark  of  the  hickory  tree,  an  ingenious  process  for  which  let- 
ters-patent were  secured  some  years  since. 

REPORT  UPON  HONEY. 

Among  the  delicacies  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  American 
people  we  can  justly  rank  honey.  Honey  may  be  stated  to  be  the  nectar 
of  flowers  and  other  saccharine  exudations  of  plants,  gathered  by  bees  and 
stored  in  cells  built  at  least  in  part  by  the  bees  themselves.  Its  pro- 
duction constitutes  an  important  industry  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  among  which  may  be  included  some  portions  of  our  own  State. 
Naturally,  from  its  mode  of  production  honey  must  be  a  moderately  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  such  being  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  skill  of  those  who  prey  upon  the  public  by  adulterating  foods  has 
been  devoted  to  devising  substitutes  and  inferior  admixtures  of  less  cost, 
with  which  to  deceive  the  public,  impoverish  legitimate  producers  and 
enrich  themselves.  That  such  cheap  substitutes  are  prevalent,  and  that 
such  inferior  admixtures  are  not  wanting  is  apparent  to  all,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  care. 
In  no  form  does  the  article  escape  adulteration.  Samples  have  been 
found  in  which  an  artiflcal  comb  had  been  prepared  and  filled  with  an 
artificial  honey  made  from  glucgse  or  with  glucose  syrup  flavored  by 
admixture  with  honey.  Or  in  other  cases  a  natural  comb  after  being 
drained  of  its  contents  has  been  found  to  be  again  filled  with  the  inferior 
or  fraudulent  substitute.  Or  in  other  cases  still  the  bee  itself  is  made  a 
partner  in  the  fraud  by  feeding  upon  glucose,  sugar,  or  other  saccharine 
material  provided  for  that  purpose  in  proximity  to  the  hive,  and  filling 
the  comb  with  the  product,  which  it  is  conceded  by  all  is  not  entitled  "to 
be  classed  as  a  pure  and  genuine  honey  even  though  produced  by  the 
assistance  of  the  bee. 

But  it  is  in  the  strained  honey  of  the  market  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  fraud  is  encountered  and  here  the  extent  of  adulteration  is  surprising. 
The  principal  adulterations  are  cane  sugar,  glucose,  or  oth:!r  sugars  as 
would  be  expected,  and  as  all  of  these  are  much  cheaper  than  the  honey 
itself  a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  producer.  An  elaborate  series 
of  investigations  of  the  strained  honeys  of  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  made  recently  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  referred  to 
in  the  case  of  sugars.  The  results  have  demonstrated^  the  universal 
existence  of  a  considerable  degree  of  adulteration.  This  has  been  found 
to  vary  considerably  in  different  sections,  however,  the  variations  seem- 
ing to  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  extent  of  the  local  production  of 
genuine  honey,  and  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  sale  of  adulterated  honey. 
Examination  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  500  samples  shows  an- 
adulteration  of  nearly  or  quite  40  per  cent  of  all  that  were  examined. 

In  the  city  of  Minneapolis  there  has  been  sold  in  bulk,  from  door  to 
door  by  street  peddlers,  what  purported  to  be  pure  strained  honey.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  thi  >  honey  (?)  was  obtained  at,  not  to  exceed  8 
€ents  per  pound,  of  commission  merchants  in  the  city,  who  purchased  it 
in  barrels  in  Chicago.  It  is  believed  that  comment  is  unnecessary  when 
the  facts  are  stated. 
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Investigation  of  a  limited  number  of  samples  shows  an  adulteration  of 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  v^hich  were  collected.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  keepers  of  apiaries  in  the  State  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  protect  them  in  the 
sale  of  pure  honey,  and  compel  all  who  produced  or  sold  fraudulent  or  in- 
ferior substitutes  to  do  so  under  such  labels  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  no  deceit,  and  to  protect  the  interest  of  purchasers. 

REPORT  UPON  SPICES  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

There  are  no  classes  of  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
our  foods  which  are  so  extensively  and  universally  adulterated  as  are  the 
spices  and  condiments.  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  their  charac- 
ter has  been  investigated  in  several  different  states,  and  in  each  case  the 
evidence  has  been  the  same,  viz:  that  adulteration  is  the  general  rule  and 
purity  is  the  exception.  The  following  table  will  show  the  extent  of 
adulteration  in  per  cents  of  the  samples  examined,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  several  different  series  of  investigations,  includ- 
ing  one  of  157  samples  made  by  the  writer. 


Article. 

Canada, 
1878. 

Massachu- 
setts, 1885. 

New  York, 
1881. 

Minnesota. 
1889-90. 

92.5 
50.0 
83.3 
66.6 
61.5 
100.0 
70.0 

21.1 

70.4 
57.1 
76.2 
81.8 
60.0 
66.6 

36.0 

Cinnamon  

Mustard  

83.5 
36.0 
23.6 
64.8 

85.0 
81.0 
^4.0 
91.0 

78.6 
65.0  • 

70.0 
71.4 

75.0 
70.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  substances  which  have 
been  discovered  to  be  used  as  spice  adulterants  in  this  country  (U.  S, 
Dep't  Agr.,  Bui.  No.  13,  Part  2): 


SPICES.  adulterants. 

Allspice  Spent  cloves,  clove  stems,  cracker  dust,  ground  shells,  char- 

.coal,  mineral  colors,  yellow  corn. 

Cayenne  Kice  flour,  salt  and  ship-stuff,  yellow  corn,  turmeric  and  min- 
eral red. 

Cassia  Ground  shells,  crackers,  turmeric,  minerals. 

Cinnamon  ..  .Cassia,  peas  starch,  mustard  hulls,  turmeric,  minerals, 

cracker  dust,  burnt  shells,  charcoal. 
Cloves  Spent  cloves,  clove  stems,  minerals,  allspice,  roasted  shells 

wheat  flour,  peas. 

Ginger  Cereals,  turmeric,  mustard  hulls,  cayenne,  peas. 

Mace  Cereals,  starch,  buckwheat,  wild  mace, 

Nutmeg  Cereals,  starch,  wild  nutmeg. 

Pepper  Kefuse  of  all  sorts,  pepper  dust,  ground  crackers,  ship-stuff, 

rice,  mustard  hulls,  charcoal,  cocoanut  shells,  cayenne, 
beans,  bran,  yellow  corn. 

Mustard  Cereals  and  starch,  turmeric,  peas,  yellow  corn  meal,  ginger, 

gypsum. 
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These  adulterants  are  generally  prepared  upon  a  large  scale  and  fur- 
nished to  the  smaller  spice  millers  under  the  title  of  '-P.  D."  pepper  dust, 
*'H.  P.  D."  hot  pepper  dust  "W.  P.  D."  white  pepper  dust.  "P.  D." 
cloves,  "P.  D."  cinnamon,  etc.,  and  by  them  employed  to  adulterate  the 
ground  spices  to  such  an  extent  as  is  commensurate  with  the  price 
which  the  dealer  is  willing  to  pay  for  his  goods,  the  purity  being 
strictly  regulated  by  the  price  paid.  The  only  ones  imposed  upon  by 
this  system  are  the  consumers,  who  are  cheated  in  the  value  and  qual- 
ity and  often  in  the  weight  as  well,  of  whatever  they  buy. 

The  extent  of  adulteration  within  this  field  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. While  there  are  certain  standard  brands  which  are  of  satis- 
factory purity,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  ordinary  community  these  meet 
with  a  comparatively  limited  sale,  while  the  great  proportion  which  are 
sold  are  of  a  cheap  and  inferior  character.  This  is  especially  the  case 
among  the  smaller  and  suburban  stores,  where  frequently  nothing  other 
than  the  cheap,  adulterated  brands  are  found. 

During  last  year  a  miscroscopic  examination  was  made  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  samples  and  the  following  results  were  reported: 


Black  pepper  

White  pepper  — 

Cayenne  

Cloves  

Allspice  

Cinnamon  (cassia) 
Ginger  

Total  


No.  of 
samples. 


15 
4 
6 

16 
16 
13 
11 


81 


No.  adul- 
terated. 


13 
3 
4 
14 
10 
10 
10 


64 


No. 
pure. 


17 


During  the  present  year  39  samples  of  the  same  species  have  been  col- 
lected and  examined  with  the  result  of  demonstrating  that  the  condition 
as  previously  found  was  not  exaggerated  and  that  the  same  adulterations 
were  present  in  the  later  as  the  earlier  samples,  12  samples  werp.  classed 
as  pure  and  27  as  adulterated. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  adulteration  of  spices  is  in  the  nature 
of  commercial  frauds,  and  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  public 
health.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  repressive  measures  should  not 
be  adopted  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
fraud  by  requiring  that  all  such  inferior  articles  be  plainly  and  distinctly 
labled  "Spice  Compounds"  or  "Spice  Mixtures,"  and  prohibiting  their 
sale  under  severe  penalties  without  such  distinguishing  mark. 

REPORT  UrON  GROUND  MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  the  product  of  the  crushing  and  sifting  of  the  seeds  of  the 
black  and  white  mustard.  In  order  to  be  considered  as  pure  it  should 
be  made  from  the  seeds  in  their  natural  condition  without  expression  of 
the  fixed  oil,  and  should  be  free  from  the  addition  of  diluents  such  as 
starch  or  flour,  and  of  coloring  matters  such  as  turmeric,  chrome  yellow 
or  any  of  the  coal-tar  colors.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  manufac- 
turers that  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  a  mustard  of  good  keeping  qual- 
ities, without  the  preliminary  expression  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed  oil,  or 
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which  should  be  palatable  without  dilution  with  inert  matter  like  starch 
or  flour.  The  falsity  of  both  of  these  claims  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  best  grades  upon  the  market  are  made  from  the  natural  seed,  and  are 
free  from  such  adulterants.  Twenty- two  samples  have  been  analyzed^ 
and  the  results  prove  that  judged  by  what  they  should  be  if  pure  and 
properly  made,  nearly  all  are  largely  adulterated  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Of  the  22  samples,  18  contain  considerable  quantities  of  flour  or  starch  as 
an  adulterant,  and  of  turmeric  as  a  coloring  material;  four  are 
adulterated  with  terra  alba,  and  four  are  pure  and  of  good  quality. 

REPORT  UPON  CREAM  OF  TAIiTAR. 

Forty-nine  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  have  been  examined,  of  which 
ten  were  found  to  be  pure  and  the  remainder  sophisticated.  The  latter 
were  either  mixtures  of  the  acid  calcium  phosphate  with  calcium  sul- 
phate and  flour  and  starch,  or  mixtures  of  terra  alba  and  a  small  amount 
of  tartaric  acid  and  flour.  Seven  contain  alum.  In  nine  the  proportion 
of  terra  alba  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight.  In  all  of  the  adulterated 
samples  the  acidity  is  very  low  as  compared  with  what  it  should  be  in  a 
pure  cream  of  tartar;  indeed  with  most  of  these  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  from  Ave  to  eight  times  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  of  the  genuine 
article,  in  order  to  get  the  same  effect.  The  selling  price  of  these  exceed- 
ingly inferior  mixtures  to  the  consumer  is  the  same  as  of  the  pure 
article,  although  the  actual  market  value  of  the  latter  Is  probably  fully 
ten  times  that  of  the  former. 

If  all  housewives  would  bear  in  mind  that  cream  of  tartar  is  entirely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  giving  a  clear  and  limpid  solution,  and  would 
discard  and  decline  to  use  all  that  purported  to  be  such,  which  failed  to 
thus  show  complete  solubility,  the  fraudulent  articles  which  are  now 
palmed  off  upon  them  might  all  be  gotten  rid  of,  since  not  one  of  them 
would  conform  to  this  simple  test. 

REPORT  UPON  COFFEE. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  ground  coffee  has  been  extensively  adul- 
terated by  the  addition  of  chicory  and  roasted  peas,  beans,  etc.,  and  in 
many  instances  is  an  entirely  fictitious  article  since  it  does  not  contain 
coffee  at  all.  In  this  section  of  country,  however,  until  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  very  little  ground  coffee  has  been  found  upon  the 
market.  In  consequence  of  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  coffees  the  skill 
of  the  adulterator  has  been  stimulated,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
found  numerous  varieties  of  adulterants  intended  for  use  in  ground  coffee. 
The  old-time  admixtures  of  coffee  with  roasted  peas,  or  beans,  or  chicory, 
or  both,  are  now  frequently  found,  as  are  also  newer  adulterants  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  from  either  chicory  with  dough  prepared  from 
pulverized  and  roasted  cereals,  or  in  the  form  of  masses  resembling  roasted 
dough  made  principally  from  rye  flour  and  usually  without  the  addition 
of  chicory.  Both  of  these  forms  are  found  on  sale  by  themselves  and  are 
intended  to  be  added  to  whatever  proportion  of  coffee  is  desired  by  the 
retailer  or  grinder. 

The  skill  of  the  adulterator  however  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  In 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  public 
toward  buying  coffee  in  the  form  of  the  berry  and  having  it  ground  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  there  has  been  recently  introduced  and  placed 
upon  the  market  an  artificial  or  spurious  coffee  kernel  itself.   In  1886  it 
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was  reported  in  certain  of  the  eastern  trade  journals  that  an  artificial 
coffee  bean  was  being  manufactured,  but  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of 
direct  evidence  the  statement  was  given  little  credence.  About  three 
years  ago  this  form  of  fraud  appeared  upon  the  market  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  matter  by  the  receipt  of 
a  sample  of  the  spurious  coffee  from  Dr.  Wallace,  the  chemist  of  the  N.  J. 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  A  reasonably  thorough  inspection  of  the 
local  market  failed  at  that  time  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
this  article,  but  within  the  past  year  a  number  of  samples  of  coffee  con- 
taining from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  fraudulent  coffee  have  been  found 
upon  this  market.  These  have  all  been  traced  to  a  single  wholesale  dealer 
and  are  reported  to  be  manufactured  in  Boston.  This  artificial  c;)ffee  is  a 
very  good  imitation  of  the  genuine  although  a  reasonably  close  examina- 
tion will  detect  its  presence.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  a  flour  prob- 
ably of  rye,  admixed  with  a  mucillaginous  material  and  moulded  so  as  to 
represent  the  genuine  coffee,  being  afterward  roasted  and  faced  so  as  to 
give  it  the  desired  glossy  appearance.  These  may  be  purchased  and  ad- 
mixed with  the  genuine  coffee  in  any  desired  proportion  and  as  they  are 
stated  to  cost  about  four  cents  per  pound  a  handsome  profit  is  realized  to 
the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  and  a  gross  fraud  is  perpetrated  upon  the 
consumer.  A  total  of  40  samples  of  ground  or  broken  coffee  have  been 
examined  and  all  have  proven  to  be  adulterated,  and  10  samples  of  the 
adulterated  whole  coffee  have  been  received. 

It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  repressive  legislation  aimed  at  this 
species  of  fraud  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

REPORT  UPON  FRUIT  PRESERVES,  JELLIES  AND  JAMS. 

There  are  on  sale  upon  this  as  upon  all  American  markets  a  great 
variety  of  jellies,  jams  and  fruit  preserves.  They  are  very  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  poorer  people  who  find  the  preparation  of  such  articles  from 
the  fresh  fruits  beyond  their  means.  They  are  largely  manufactured  by 
large  firms  associated  together  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  hence  the  articles 
are  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  following, 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey 
for  1889,  will  show  the  general  character  of  the  substances.  "One  hundred 
and  ninety-two  samples  of  fruit  preserves  were  examined,  of  which  thirty- 
three  were  pure  and  one  hundred  and  flfty-nine  adulterated.  The  pre- 
serves were  either  in  the  form  of  jelly  or  jam.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  names  of  the  fruits  printed  on  the  labels  and  the  number  of 
samples  examined: 
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Name  on  Label. 


Raspberry  

Eed  Currant 

Quince  

Apple  

Orange  

Strawberry.. . 
Apple  Butter 

Plum  , 

Crab  Apple  . . 
Pineapple  . . . 

Peach  

Blackberry. . . 

Cranberry  

Cherry  

Grape  

Lemon  

Unknown . . . . 

Total... 


Number 
examined. 


29 
71 
16 
4 
3 
25 
3 
8 
1 
4 
9 
4 
2 
9 
1 
1 
3 


192 


Pure. 


33 


Adulterat'd 


25 
65 
15 


o 
21 
1 
6 


3 

159 


At  the  time  this  investigation  of  the  fruits,  jams  and  jellies  sold  in  the 
State  was  begun  it  was  thought  that  little  adulteration  would  be  detec- 
ted, since  the  cost  of  fruit  and  cane  sugar  was  so  low  that  little  incentive 
for  sophistication  appeared  to  exist.  But  before  our  work  had  advanced 
very  far  it  was  ascertained  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cheap  arti- 
cles were  not  only  adulterated,  but  many  were  devoid  of  any  of  the  fruit 
mentioned  on  the  label. 

The  presence  of  foreign  colors,  glucose,  and  materials  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  article  was  easily  detected. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  articles  used  in  the  fraudulent  jams 
and  jellies: 

Articles  used  to  give  substance:  Apple  pomace,  apple  juice,  starch,  glue, 
gelatine,  Japanese  isinglass. 

Articles  used  as  flavors.  Apple,  inferior  or  spoiled  fruit  juices,  artificial 
flavors  and  the  compound  ethers,  acetic  acid. 

C  Artificial  colors  used:  Aniline  dyes,  cosine,  fuchsine,  Bismark  brown, 
garnet  red,  ruby  red,  and  various  carmines." 

r:  An  examination  of  a  small  number  of  samples  purchased  in  this  State 
shows  essentially  the  same  condition  of  affairs  to  exist  as  outlined  in  the 
above  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  W.  DREW,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D., 

Chemist. 
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MINNESOTA  STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  LAWS, 


AS    ENACTED    AND    AMENDED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1891. 


CHAPTER  247,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1889. 

(S.  P.  No.  243.) 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  (140),  an  act  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
health;  being  supplenaentary  to,  and  in  aid  of,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  (149)  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
flve  (1885),  entitled  '"An  act  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  unhealthy  or  adulterated  dairy  products." 
Be  it  Enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  oj  Minnesota: 

That  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  of  the  General  Laws  of  Min- 
nesota for  th3  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (1887) 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  for 
sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome 
milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  any  article  of  food  made  from  the  same,  or  of 
cream  from  the  same.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  milk 
cheese,  made  from  milk  which  is  pure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulte- 
rated, except  by  skimming.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  (1)  month  or  more  than 
three  (3)  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  by  three  (3)  months'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
Section  two  (2  -  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  mar- 
ket, or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  the  same,  or  cream  from 
the  same,  into  articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or 
feed  the  cows  on  food  that  is  unhealthy  or  that  produces  impure,  un- 
healthy, diseased  or  unwholesome  milk.  No  person  shall  manufacture 
from  impure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  of  cream  from 
the  same,  any  article  of  food.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  by  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  one  (1)  month  or  more  than  three  (3)  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  three  (3) 
months'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
Section  three  (3)  of  this  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  supply,  or  bring  to  be  manufac- 
tured, to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory,  any  milk  diluted  with  water, 
or  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  except  pure  skim  milk  to 
skim  cheese  factories,  or  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  commonly 
known  as  "strippings,"  or  shall  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  butter  or 
cheese  manufactory  that  is  sour  (except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese 
factories.)  No  butter  or  cheese  manufactories,  except  those  who  buy  all 
the  milk  they  use,  shall  use  for  their  own  benefit  or  allow  any  of  their 
employes  or  any  other  person  to  use,  or  the  product  thereof  brought  to 
said  manufacturers,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof.  Every 
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butter  or  cheese  manufacturer,  except  those  who  buy  all  the  milk  the^ 
use,  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  milk  daily  received,  and  of  the 
number  of  pounds  and  packages  of  butter,  number  and  aggregate  weight 
of  cheese  made  each  day,  the  number  of  packages  of  cheese  and  butter 
disposed  of,  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  to  any  person  who  delivers 
milk  to  such  manufacturer.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for 
each  offense  by  a  ffne  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  not  less  than  one  (1)  month  or  more  than  three 
(3)  months'  imprisonment,  or  by  both  snch  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Section  four  (4)  of  said  act  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance 
or  substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same,  or  any  other  compound, 
other  than  that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  of  cream  from  the 
same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced 
from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  the  same  as  an  article  of  food  This  shall  not  apply  to  pure 
skim  milk  cheese  made  from  pure  skim  milk.  Whoever  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  or  not  less  than  six  (6)  months  or  more 
than  one  (1)  year's  imprisonment,  or  by  both  such  flne  and  imprisonment 
for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one  (1)  year  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense. 

Section  five  (5)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  5.  No  person,  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants,  shall  render  or 
manufacture  out  of  any  animal  fat,  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  pro- 
duced from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  or 
product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  or  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream> 
of  the  same,  nor  shall  he  or  they  mix,  compound  with  or  add  to  milk, 
cream  or  butter  any  acids  or  other  deleterious  substance  or  any  animal 
fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with 
designs  or  intent  to  render,  make  or  produce  any  article  or  substance  for 
human  food  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese,  nor  shall 
he  sell,  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  substance  or  compound 
made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this^ 
section,  whether  such  article,  substance  or  compound  shall  be  made  or 
produced  in  this  state,  or  in  any  other  state  or  country.  Whoever  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  punished  by  a  flne  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  ($500)  nor  less  than  six  (6)  months'  or 
more  than  one  (1)  years'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  im- 
prisonment for  one  il)  year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair  the  provisions  of  section  four  (4)  of 
this  act. 

Section  six  (6)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  mix  or  compound  with  or  add  to 
natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils, 
nor  shall  he  make  or  manufacture  any  oleaginous  substance  not  produced 
from  milk  or  cream  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  butter  or  cheese  made 
from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or  have  the  same  in  his  possession,  or 
offer  the  same  for  sale  with  such  intent,  nor  shall  any  article  or  substance 
or  compound  so  made  or  produced  be  sold  for  butter  or  cheese,  the  product 
of  the  dairy.  If  any  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with  annatto  or 
any  coloring  matter  whatever,  butterine  cr  olemargarine  or  any  com- 
pounds of  the  same,  or  any  products  or  manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  animal  fats,  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  un- 
adulterated milk  or  cream,  whereby  the  said  product,  manufacture  or 
compound  shall  be  made  to  resemble  butler  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the 
dairy,  or  shall  have  the  same  in  his  possession,  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his  possession  any  of  said  products  which  shall  be  coated  or  col- 
ored in  semblance  of  or  to  resemble  butter  or  cheese,  it  shall  be  prima 
facia  evidence  of  an  intent  to  sell  the  same  tor  butter  or  cheese,  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  dairy.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.) 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  prohibition 
of  sections  four  (4)  and  five  (5)  of  this  act. 

Section  seven  (7)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  No  peison  shall  offer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  butter  or  cheese 
branded  or  labeled  with  a  false  brand  or  label  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
article,  or  to  the  county  or  state  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

The  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  procure  and  issue  to  the  cheese  manufacturers  of  the 
State,  upon  proper  applications  therefor,  and  under  such  regulations  as  to 
the  custody  and  use  thereof  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  uniform  stencil  brand 
bearing  a  suitable  device  or  motio  and  the  words  "Minnesota  State  Full 
Cream  Cheese."  Every  brand  issued  shall  be  used  upon  the  outside  of  the 
cheese,  and  also  upon  the  package  containing  the  same,  and  shall  be  a 
different  number  for  each  separate  manufaqtory,  and  the  commissioner 
shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  registered  the  name,  location  and 
number  of  each  manufactory  using  the  said  brand,  and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  at  each  manufactory  authorized  to  use  the  same. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  or  permit  such  stencil  brand  to  be  used  upon 
any  other  than  full  cream  cheese,  or  packages  containing  the  same. 
Minnesota  state  full  cream  cheese,  of  which  there  be  less  ihan  forty  (40) 
per  centum  of  fats  to  total  solids  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  to  be  adulterated.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  and  every  cheese 
or  package  so  falsely  branded  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50j  or  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  days  or  more  than  thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  eight  (8j  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this 
State,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  (2i  years,  or  until 
his  successor  is  appointed,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred 
($1,800)  dollars  per  annum,  and  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall  be  charged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor,  with  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions 
thereof.  Said  commissioner  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor,  and  his  successor  appointed  as  above  provided  for.  The 
said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  sec- 
retary whose  salary  shall  be  twelve  hundred  ($1,200)  dollars  per  year,  and 
such  assistant  commissioners,  and  to  employ  such  experts,  chemists, 
agents  and  such  counsel  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  law,  their  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioner.  The  sum  of  Hfteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  annually  is 
hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  for  such  purposes  out  of  any  mone>s  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All  charges,  accounts  and  ex- 
penses authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  state  auditor.  The  entire  expenses  of  said  com- 
missioner shall  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act.  The  said  commissioner  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature, 
not  later  than  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  January,  of  his  work  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  report  in  detail  the  number  of  assistants  commis- 
sioners, experts,  chemists,  agents  and  counsel  he  has  employed,  with  their 
expenses  and  disbursements.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  a  room 
in  the  capitol,  to  be  set  apart  for  his  use  by  the  governor.  This  section 
shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  present  commissioner,  nor  to  be 
construed  to  impair  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  in  section  seven  (7)  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (149)  of  the  law  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  (1885),  except  in  the  sum  of  money  appropriated. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioners,  and  such 
experts,  chemists,  agents  and  counsel  as  they  shall  duly  authorize  for  the 
purpose,  shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places  of  business, 
factories,  farms,  buildings,  carriages,  cars,  vessels  and  cans  used  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  dairy  product  or  any  imitation  thereof. 
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They  also  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  open  any  package,  can  or 
vessel  containing  such  articles  vs^hich  may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  ex- 
posed for  sale,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  inspect 
the  contents  therein  and  may  take  samples  therefrom  for  analysis. 

All  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad  officials,  employes  or 
common  carriers  shall  render  to  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
when  so  requested,  in  tracing,  finding  or  discovering  the  presence  of  any 
prohibited  article  named  in  this  act. 

Any  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express 
agents,  railioad  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers,  to  render  such 
friendly  aid  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  i$50)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  10.  The  commissioner  shall  provide  blanks,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  all  proprietors  or  managers  of  creameries,  cheese  factories  or 
milk  daries  that  ship  milk  to  the  cities,  and  all  the  vendors  or  peddlers  of 
milk  in  the  cities,  within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  of 
the  amount  of  milk  and  dairy  goods  handled,  and  all  owners  or  managers 
of  such  creameries  and  cheese  factories  shall,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of 
November  of  each  year,  send  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  a  full 
and  accurate  report  of  the  amount  of  business  done  during  the  year,  and 
all  milk  dairies,  milk  vendors  or  milk  peddlers  shall  send  to  the  state 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  quarterly  reports  of  all  the  business  done  by 
each  and  every  such  person,  firm  or  company  in  handling  dairy  products 
during  the  last  three  (3)  months  past,  as  designated  under  the  different 
headings  of  such  printed  blanks. 

Any  neglect  or  failure,  or  false  statement  on  the  part  of  any  proprietor 
or  manager  of  such  creamery,  cheese  factory,  dairy,  or  any  milk  vender 
or  milk  peddler  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100). 

Section  eleven  (11)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cream  taken  from 
impure  or  diseased  milk,  or  cream  that  contains  less  than  twenty  (20)  per 
centum  of  fat.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

Section  (12)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  relating  to  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unholesome 
milk,  if  the  milk  be  shown  to  contain  more  than  eighty-seven  (87)  per 
centum  of  water  fluids  or  less  than  thirteen  (13)  per  centum  milk  solids,  of 
which  less  than  three  and  one-half  (3i)  per  centum  shall  be  fat,  shall  be 
declared  adulterated,  and  milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  (15)  days 
before  and  four  (4)  days  after  parturition,  or  from  animals  fed  on  distillery 
waste  or  brewers'  malt,  or  any  unhealthy  food  whatever,  shall  be  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  to  be  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy  and  unwhole- 
some milk.  The  penalties  for  any  violation  of  this  section  are  the  same 
as  those  of  section  two  (2)  of  this  act.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the 
feeding  of  ensilage  from  silos. 

No  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  any  store  or  place  of  business 
or  on  any  wagon  or  other  vehicle  used  in  transporting  or  selling  milk  from 
which  cream  has  been  removei,  or  milk  commonly  called  "skimmed 
milk,"  without  first  marking  the  can  or  package  containing  said  milk 
with  the  words  "skimmed  milk"  in  large,  plain,  black  letters,  each  letter 
being  at  least  one  inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide.  Said  words  to  be  on 
the  top  or  side  of  said  can  or  package,  where  they  can  be  easily  seen. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  for  each  and 
everv  offense. 

Sec.  13.  Every  person  who  conveys  milk  in  carriages,  carts  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  in  any  city  or  town  of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  or  more,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  shall  annually,  on 
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the  first  day  of  May,  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  be  licensed  by  the 
state  dairy  and  food  commission  to  sell  milk  within  the  limits  of  said 
city  or  town,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1 1  each,  to  the  use  of,  dairy  and  food  commission. 

Licenses  shall  be  issued  only  in  the  names  of  the  owners  of  carriages, 
carts  or  other  vehicles,  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  ownership.  No  license  shall  be  sold,  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred. Each  license  shall  record  the  name,  residence,  place  of  said  business, 
number  of  carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles  used,  the  name  and  residence 
of  every  driver,  or  other  person  engaged  in  selling  said  milk,  and  the 
number  of  the  license.  Each  license  shall,  before  engaging  in  the  sale  of. 
milk,  cause  his  name,  the  number  of  his  license  and  his  place  of  business 
to  be  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side  of  all  carriages,  carts  or  other 
vehicles  used  by  him  in  the  conveyance  and  sale  of  milk,  and  he  shall 
report  to  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  any  change  of  driver  or 
other  person  employed  by  him,  which  may  occur  during  the  term  of  his 
license.  Whoever,  without  being  first  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  sells  milk,  or  exposes  it  for  sale  from  carriages  carts  or  other 
vehicles,  or  has  it  in  his  custody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  and 
whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  the  first 
offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10),  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  ($50).  For  a  second  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  and  for  a  sub- 
sequent offense  by  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  nor  more  than  sixty  (60)  days. 

Sec.  14.  Every  person,  before  selling  milk,  or  offering  it  for  sale  in  a 
store,  booth,  stand  or  market  place,  in  the  respective  tovvns  or  cities,  as 
designated  in  this  act,  shall  procure  a  license  from  the  state  dairy  and 
food  commissioner,  or  his  authorized  agents,  and  shall  pay  to  said  com- 
missioner or  his  agents  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1).  And  whoever  neglects 
to  procure  said  license  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($25). 

Sec.  15.  That  all  moneys  received  as  license  fees,  or  from  the  sale  of 
any  and  all  goods  confiscated  by  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
under  said  act,  shall  be  received  and  disbursed  the  same  as  money  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  said  dairy  and  food  commission. 

Sec.  16.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm  of  any  articles 
or  substances  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall  be  considered  prime  faoia  evi- 
dence that  the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions .of  this  act,  and  the  commissioner  shall  be  authorized  to  seize  up- 
on and  take  possession  of  such  articles  or  substances,  and  upon  the  order 
of  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  he  shall  sell  the  same 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  used  for  food,  the  proceeds  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioners'  fund. 

Section  seventeen  (17)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  17.  The  district  and  municipal  courts  and  all  justices  of  the  peace 
of  this  state  Shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  and 
their  jurisdiction  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the 
penalties  imposed  by  any  or  all  of  the  sections  hereof. 

Section  eighteen  (18)  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  18.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  the  cost  thereof  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  the  rest  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioners'  fund. 

Sec.  19.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  now  in  force  and  inconsistent  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  20.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  April  20,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  11,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1891. 

(S.  F.  No.  467.) 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  IMITATION  BUTTER. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  Whoever,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  shall  sell,  expose  for 
sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  or  com- 
pound made  in  imitation  of  butter  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  not 
v^hoUy  made  from  milk  or  cream,  and  that  is  of  any  other  color  than 
bright  pink,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  fifty  (50)  dol- 
lars, and  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  (100)  dollars,  to  be  recovered  vs^ith  costs  in  any  court  inthisState 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Samples  or  specimens  of  any  articles  in  imitation  of  butter, 
suspected  of  being  of  a  spurious  character*,  shall  be  analyzed  or  otherwise 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  color  and  com^iounds;  and  a  certificate  of  the 
analysis,  sworn  to  by  the  analyzer,  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  all 
prosecutions  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm  of  any  articles 
or  substance  prohibited  by  this  act  shall  be  considered  p7"ima  /ade  evidence 
that  the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  be  author- 
ized to  seize  upon  and  take  possession  of  such  article  or  substance,  and 
upon  the  order  of  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  he 
shall  sell  the  same  for  any  p  urpose  other  than  to  be  used  for  food;  the 
proceeds  derived  from  fines  and  the  sale  of  imitation  butter  shall  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and 
food  commissioner's  fund. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  butter  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  product  usually  known  by  that  name,  and  which  is 
manufactured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  an  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved  April  21.1891. 


FOOD  LAWS. 
CHAPTER  12,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1891. 

(H.  F.  No.  1237.) 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lard  and  of 
lard  compounds  and  substitutes,  and  of  food  prepared  there- 
from, to  prevent  fraud  and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Miunesoto.: 
Section  1.   No  person  shall  within  this  State  manufacture  for  sale, 

have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell 

as  lard,  any  substance  not  the  legitimate  and  exclusive  product  of  the  fat 

of  the  hog. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale  within  this  Statft,  has 
in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells  as 
lard,  or  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  or  an  imitation  of  lard,  any  mixture  or 
compound  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard  and  which  is  made 
from  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  or  any  mixture  or  compound  con- 
sisting in  part  of  lard,  in  mixture  or  combination  with  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble oils  or  fats,  unless  the  same  be  branded  or  labeled  as  hereinafter  re- 
quired and  directed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  in  this  act. 
r  Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells  any  substance  made 
in  the  semblance  of  lard,  or  as  an  imitation  of  lard,  or  a  substitute  for 
lard,  and  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard,  and  which  consists 
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of  any  mixture  or  compound  of  animal  or  vegjetable  oils  or  fats  other  than 
hog  fat  in  the  form  of  lard,  shall  cause  the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail,  or 
package  containing  the  same  to  be  distinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  la- 
beled in  letters  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  in  length  with  the  name  of  the 
person  or  firm  making  the  same,  together  with  the  location  of  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  words  "Lard  Substitute,"  and  immediately  following  the 
same  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  (4)  inch  in  length,  with  the  names 
and  approximate  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  mixture  or  compound . 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  sells  any  substance  made 
In  the  semblance  of  lard,  or  as  an  imitation  of  lard,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
lard,  and  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard,  and  which  consists 
of  any  mixture  or  compound  of  lard  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats, 
shall  cause  the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail  or  package  containing  the  same  to 
be  distinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  labeled  in  letters  not  less  than  one  (1) 
inch  in  length,  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  making  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  location  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  words  "Adulterated 
Lard,"  and  immediately  following  the  same  in  letters  not  less  than  one- 
half  ii)  inch  in  length  with  the  names  and  approximate  proporiions  of  the 
several  constituents  which  are  contained  in  the  mixture  or  compound. 

Sec.  5.  Every  dealer  or  trader  who,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  or  as  the 
servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  sells  any 
form  of  lard  substitute  or  adulterated  lard  as  hereinbefore  defined,  shall 
securely  atfix  or  cause  to  be  affixed  to  the  package  wherein  the  same  is 
contained,  offered  for  sale  or  sold,  a  label,  upon  the  outside  and  face  of 
which  is  distinctly  and  legibly  printed  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  (i) 
inch  in  length  the  words  '-Lard  Substitute"  or  "Adulterated  Lard,"  and 
immediately  following  the  same,  in  letters  not  smaller  than  long  primer, 
the  name  and  approximate  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  which 
are  contained  in  the  mixture  or  compound,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  time  of  sale  a  card  upon  which  is  distinctly  and  legibly 
printed  the  name  of  the  article  as  hereinbef  jre  defined,  and  a  list  of  the 
several  components  of  the  mixture. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  who  offers  or  ex- 
poses for  sale  or  sells,  or  who  serves  to  guests  as  keeper  of  hotel,  restaur- 
ant, dining-room,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  articles  of  food  which  have 
been  prepare<i<  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  lard  su))stitutes,  or  adul- 
terated lard  as  hereinbefore  defined,  shall  at  the  time  of  sale  furnish  to 
the  purchaser  a  card  upon  which  is  distinctly  and  legibly  printed  the 
words,  "This  food  is  prepared  with  lard  substitute  (or  adulterated  lard)," 
or  in  case  no  bill  of  fare  is  provided,  there  shall  be  kept  constantly  posted 
upon  each  of  the  sides  of  the  dining-room,  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
cards  upon  the  face  of  which  is  distinctly  and  legibly  printed  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  letters  of  sufficient  size  to  »>e  visible  from  all 
parts  of  the  room  the  words:  "Lard  substitute  (or  adulterated  lard)  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food  used  here." 

Sec.  7.  The  having  in  possession  of  any  lard  substitute  or  adulterated 
lard  as  hereinbefore  defined,  which  is  not  branded  or  labeled  as  hereinbe- 
fore required  and  directed,  upon  the  part  of  any  dealer  or  trader,  keeper 
of  hotel,  restaurant,  baker,  or  any  person  engaged  in  the  public  sale  of 
such  articles,  or  of  food  prepared  therefrom,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  tl^is 
act  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  sell  the  same  or  to  use  the 
same  in  an  illegal  manner. 

Sec.  8.  The  district  and  municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  state  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  and 
their  jurisdiction  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the 
penalties  imposed  by  this  a^t. 

f  Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
and  his  assistant,  experts,  chemists,  and  agents  by  him  appointed,  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  author- 
zed  and  empowered  to  employ  such  experts  and  chemists  as  may  be 
deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law;  their 
compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  All  charges,  accounts  and 
expenses  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  a 
warrant  drawn  by  the  state  auditor. 
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Sec.  10.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioners,  experts, 
chemists,  and  others  by  him  appointed,  shall  have  access,  ingress  and 
egress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories  and  buildings  where  the  same  i& 
manufactured  or  kept  for  sale;  they  shall  also  have  power  and  authority 
to  open  any  package,  car  or  vessel  containing  such  articles  which  may  be 
manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein  and  take  samples  there- 
from for  analpsis.  All  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad 
officials  employes  or  common  carriers,  shall  render  them  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  when  so  requested,  in  tracing,  finding  or  discovering  the 
presence  of  any  prohibited  article  named  in  this  act.  Any  refusal  or  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  such  clerk,  bookkeeper,  express  agent,  railroad  oflBcials, 
employes  or  common  carriers  to  render  such  friendly  aid,  shall  be  deemed 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  (25) 
dollars  or  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  11.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  costs  thereof  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such  fine  shall  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and  food 
commissioners'  fund. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  (25)  dollars  or  more  than 
one  hundred  (100)  dollars  and  costs  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  or  more  than  ninety 
{90)  days. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts  and  pans  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec.  14.   This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its- 
passage. 
Approved  April  20,  A.  D.  1891. 


CHAPTER  141. 
(S.  F.  No  657H.) 

AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD  IN   DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND   TO  PRESERVE 

HEALTH.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section!.  Any  person  or  firm  who  shall  make  or  manufacture  imi- 
tation butter,  or  butter  made  of  part  cream  and  part  caseine  and  other 
ingredients  under  what  is  known  as  the  "Quinness  patent"  or  process,  or 
any  other  similar  process,  whereby  the  caseine  of  milk  and  other  ingre- 
dients are  made  to  imitate  and  resemble  genuine  butter  made  from  cream, 
shall  stamp  each  package  of  the  same  on  the  top  and  sides  with  lamp- 
black and  oil,  the  words  "patent  butter"  in  letters  at  least  one- 
fourth  (i)  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-half  (i)  of  an  inch  long. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-flve  ($25)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars. 

Sec.  2.   Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  imitation  or  patent  butter, 
as  described  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  shall  give  to  each  purchaser  of 
said  goods  a  printed  card  stating  correctly  the  different  ingredients  con- 
tained in  said  compound. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offence  by  a  flne  of  not  less  than 
twenty-flve  ($25)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars. 

Sec,  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  119,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1891. 

(S.  F.  No.  393.) 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  seven  (7)  of  the  general  laws  of 

ONE  thousand  eight  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-NINE  (1889),  AN  ACT 
ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE 
OF  BAKING  POWDERS.  SUGAIiS  AN'D  SYRUPS,  VINEGARS,  LARD,  SPIRIT- 
UOUS AND  MALT  LIQUORS,  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD  AND  TO  PRESERVE 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH."     APPROVED  APRIL  24,  A.  D.  1889. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legidature  of  the  Sto.te  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale  within  this  state, 
or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells  any  baking  powder,  or  any  mixture  or 
compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking  powder,  under  any  name  or  title 
whatsoever,  which  shall  contain,  as  may  appear  by  the  proper  tests,  any 
.alum,  in  any  form  or  shape,  unless  the  same  be  labeled,  as  hereinafter  re- 
quired and  directed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a  floe  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ($25),  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  and  costs,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  2  Every  person  making  or  manufacturing  baking  powder,  or  any 
mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking  powder,  which  con- 
tains alum  in  any  form  or  shape,  shall  securely  affix,  or  cause  to  be  se- 
curely affixed,  to  every  box,  can  or  package  containing  such  baking  pow- 
der or  like  mixture  or  compound,  a  label,  upon  the  outside  and  face  of 
which  is  distinctly  printed  in  legible  type,  no  smaller  than  "Brevier 
Heavy  Gothic  caps,"  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  following  words:  "This  Baking  Powder  Contains  Alum."  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  ($25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  f$I0O)  dollars  and  costs, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm,  of  any  of  the 
articles  or  substances  hereinbefore  described,  and  not  labeled  as  provided 
by  section  two  (2)  of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  pnma/aae  evidence  that 
the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  his  assistants,  ex- 
perts and  chemists,  or  any  one  thereof,  are  hereby  authorized  to  seize 
upon  and  take  possession  of  such  articles  or  substances,  and  upon  the  or- 
der of  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  he  shall  sell  the 
same,  giving  full  notice  of  the  time  of  such  sale,  and  of  the  fact  that  such 
compound  or  substances  contain  alum,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  district  and  municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  State,  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  and 
their  jurisdiction  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  pen- 
alties imposed  by  any  or  all  of  the  sections  hereof. 

Sec.  5.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  costs  thereof  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such  fine  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  fund. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  offers  or  exposes  for 
sale,  as  cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple 
juice,  known  as  apple  cider,  or  vinegar  not  made  exclusively  of  said  apple 
cider,  or  vinegar  into  which  foreign  substances,  drugs  or  acids  have  been 
introduced,  as  may  appear  by  proper  tests,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  for  each  offence  be  puni-hed  by  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale  or  offers  for  sale  any 
vinegar,  found  upon  proper  test  to  contain  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  other  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  such  offence  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  len  (10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  and 
costs. 
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Sec.  10.  No  person,  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant 
or  agent  of  any  other  person,  shall  sell,  exchange,  deliver  or  have  in  his 
custody  or  possession,  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  or  exchange,  any  adulterated  vinegar,  or  label,  brand  or  sell  as 
cider  vinegar,  or  as  apple  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the  legitimate  product 
of  pure  apple  juice,  or  not  made  exclusively  from  apple  cider. 

Sec.  11.  All  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of 
not  less  than  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  acetic 
acid,  and  in  case  of  cider  vinegar  shall  contain  in  addition  not  less  than 
two  per  cent,  by  weight  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation  over 
boiling  water,  and  if  any  vinegar  contains  any  artificial  coloring  matter, 
or  less  than  the  above  acidity,  or,  in  the  case  of  cider  vinegar,  if  it  con- 
tains less  than  the  above  amount  of  acidity  or  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  All 
manufacturers  of  vinegar  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  all  persons  who 
reduce  or  rebarrel  vinegar  in  this  State,  and  all  persons  who  handle  vine- 
gar in  lots  of  one  barrel  or  more,  are  hereby  required  to  stencil  or  mark  in 
black  figures  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  of 
vinegar  bought  or  sold  by  them,  the  kind  of  vinegar  contained  in  each 
package  or  barrel,  together  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  loca- 
tion of  the  factory  where  the  same  is  made,  and  the  standard  strength  of 
the  vinegar  contained  in  the  package  or  barrel,  which  latter  shall  be  de- 
noted by  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  required  to 
neutralize  one  fluid  ounce  of  vinegar.  And  any  neglect  so  to  mark  or 
stencil  each  package  or  barrel,  or  any  false  marking  of  packages  or 
barrels,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  (25)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars  and  costs. 

Sec.  12.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (50j  dollars  and  costs. 

Sec.  13.  Whoever  adulterates  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  lard  with  cotton 
seed  oil,  or  other  vegetable  oils,  or  terra  alba,  or  any  substance  injurtbus 
to  health,  or  whoever  barters  or  gives  away  or  sells,  or  has  in  his  pos- 
session with  intent  to  sell,  any  substance  intended  for  food,  which  has 
been  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil,  terra  alba,  or  any  other  substance 
injurious  to  health,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  dollars  ($25)  or  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  and  costs  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  14.  The  having  in  possession  of  any  adulterated  lard,  by  any 
dealer  or  trader,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  'prima  facie 
evidence  of  intent  to  sell  the  same. 

Sec.  15.  "No  person  shall  within  this  State  manufacture,  brew,  distil, 
have  or  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  spirituous  or  fermented  or  malt  liquors, 
containing  any  substance  or  ingredient  not  normal  or  healthful  to 
exist  in  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt  liquors,  or  which  may  be  deleter- 
ious or  detrimental  to  health  when  such  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  twenty-flve  dollars  ($25)  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  and  costs  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  and  costs,  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner and  his  assistants,  experts  and  chemists  by  him  appointed,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  said  commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  such  experts  and  chemists  as  may 
be  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  law. 
Their  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  All  charges, 
accounts  and  expenses  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  upon  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  state  auditor. 

Sec.  17.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner,  and 
such  experts  and  chemists  as  they  shall  duly  authorize  for  the  purpose, 
shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories 
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and  buildings  where  the  same  is  manufactured'  or  kept  for  sale,  cases  or 
vessels  used  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  spirituous,  fermented  or 
malt  liquors  or  any  imitation  thereof,  or  any  of  the  substances  or  articles 
mentioned  in  this  act.  They  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  open 
any  package,  car  or  vessel  containing  such  articles  which  may  be  manu- 
factured, sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein,  and  may  take  samples  there- 
from for  analysis.  All  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad 
officials,  employes  or  common  carriers,  shall  render  to  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  when  so  requested,  in  tracing,  finding  or  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  any  prohibited  article  named  in  this  act.  Any 
refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express 
agents,  railroad  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers  to  render  such 
friendly  aid,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  18.  The  salary  of  the  chemists  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars  ($2,000)  annually. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
August  1st,  A.  D.  1889. 

Approved  April  24th,  1889. 

Approved  as  amende'd  April  20th,  1891. 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  and 
retail  dealers  to  the  Food  Law  as  amended.  Every  provision  of  these 
acts  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  A.  K.  FINSETH, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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FORM  OF  MILK  LICENSE. 

STATE  OF   MINNESOTA— DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

License  to  Sell  Milk. 

Section  13.  Every  person  who  conveys  milk  in  carriages,  carts,  or  otlierwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  in  any  city  or  town  of  two  thousaud  inhabitants  or 
more,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  or  wiihin 
thirty  days  ther  eafter,  be  licensed  by  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  to  sell  milk  within 
the  limits  of  said  city  or  town,  and  shall  pay  to  said  Dairy  Commissioner  the  sum  of 
one  ($1.00)  dollar  each  to  the  use  of  said  Dairy  Commission.  Licenses  shall  be  issued 
only  in  the  names  of  the  owners  of  carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles,  and  shall  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act  be  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership.  No  license  shall  be  sold, 
assigned  or  transferred.  Each  license  shall  record  the  name,  residence,  place  of  busi- 
ness, number  of  carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles  used,  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
driver,  or  other  persons  engaged  in  selling  said  milk;  and  the  number  of  the  license. 
Each  Liceensee  shall,  before  engaging  in  the  sale  of  milk,  cause  his  name,  the  number 
of  his  license  and  his  place  of  business,  to  be  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side  of  all 
carriages,  carts,  or  other  vehicles  used  by  him  in  the  conveyance  and  sale  of  milk,  and 
he  shall  report  to  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  any  change  of  driver  or  other  person 
employed  by  him,  which  may  occur  during  the  term  of  his  license.  Whoever,  without 
being  first  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  sel's  milk  or  exposes  it  for 
sale  from  carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles,  or  has  it  in  his  custody  or  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  for  the 
first  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
($50)  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  (J50)  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars;  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  fifty  ($50) 
dollars  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (HO)  nor  more 
than  sixty  (6'i)  days.  Said  letters  and  figures  on  carriages,  and  carts  not  to  be  less  than  • 
four  (4)  inches  in  length. 

Sfc.  14.  Every  person  before  selling  milk  or  offering  it  for  sale  in  a  store,  booth, 
stand  or  market  place,  in  the  respective  towns  or  cities,  as  designated  in  this  act.  shall 
procure  a  license  from  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  or  his  authorized  agent,  and 
shall  pay  to  said  Commissioner  or  his  agents  the  sum  of  one  ($1)  dollar.  And  whoever 
neglects  to  procure  said  license  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars. 

No  

This  Certifies  that  


of   J  is 

LICENSED  TO  SELL  MILK 


in  from  May  1st,  1892,  to  May  1st,  1893. 


Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

License  Issued  1893. 

Form  of  an  Agrebmi5nt  Between  Proprietors  op  a  Cheese  Factory  and  its 
Patrons  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

This  Agreement  made  this  day  of  189  ...,by  and  between 

 of  first  party,  and 

 of  ,  second  party, 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  first  party  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and 
agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  performed  by  said  second  party,  agrees  to 

deliver  milk  from   cows  to  said  second  p+rty.  in  his  cheese  factory  at  

at  7:45  a.  m.  of  each  day  except  Sundav.  Said  first  party  agrees  to  observe  and  follow 
the  rules  for  the  government  of  cheese  factory  patrons  adopted  by  the  Sheboygan  Falls 
Dairy  Board  of  T-ade.  as  herein  set  forth;  and  that  the  words  "they"  and  "theirs"  in 
said  rules  shall  mean  "he"  and  "his." 


1.  That  they  will  give  their  cows  free  access  to  salt,  or  salt  them  regularly  as  often 
as  twice  a  week. 

2.  That  thev  will  provide  them  with  pure  water,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  them 
from  using  any  other. 

3.  That  their  cows  will  be  fed  on  whey  or  similar  slop. 

4.  Th  it  they  will  not  allow  their  cows  to  be  worried  by  dogs  or  any  other  brutes, 
bipeds  or  quadrupeds.  . 

5.  That  cows  in  heat  shall  be  separated  from  the  herd  as  far  as  practicable. 

6.  That  they  will  see  that  their  pails  and  cans  are  clean,  and  use  no  rusty  or  wooden 
ones. 

7.  That  they  will  keep  all  foreign  substances  out  of  their  milk  as  much  as  possible, 
and  wash  the  cows  udders  before  milking. 
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8.  That  they  will  set  the  milk  cans  in  water  at  the  commencement  of  milking  and 
have  the  water  in  the  cooling  tubs  always  higher  than  the  milk. 

9.  That  they  will  not  mix  night's  and  morning's  milk  unless  in  case  of  small  quan- 
tities and  short  distance  to  be  carried,  and  in  that  case  the  morning's  milk  to  be  cooled 
before  putting  in  can. 

10.  That  they  will  have  cooling  places  at  a  good  distance  from  dung  heaps,  decaying 
straw,  hog's  troughs,  etc.,  and  expose  as  much  as  possible  to  pure  air,  and  not  sulfer 
pools  of  stagnant  water  to  collect  around  them. 

11.  That  they  will  stir  the  milk  thoroughly  during  the  cooling  process. 

12.  That  in  perilous  times  tliey  will  cool  the  night's  milk  to  60  degrees  and  the  morn- 
ing's as  cool  as  cool  water  around  the  cans  will  make  it.  during  milking. 

13.  That  they  will  not  close  the  cans  till  ready  to  start  for  the  factory. 

14.  That  they  will  protect  the  cans  of  milk  from  rain  by  sheds  or  coverings  above 
the  clear  from  the  top  of  the  cans. 

15.  That  they  will  bring  milk  to  the  factory  from  nothing  but  healthy  cows,  and  not 
until  five  full  days  after  calving. 

16.  That  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  milk  on  account  of  inflamed  ud- 
ders, curdled  milk,  bad  teat,  etc.,  they  will  try  it  on  their  own  tables  before  bringing 
it  to  the  factory. 

17.  That  if  each  or  any  of  them  knowingly  skims,  waters,  or  adulterates  milk  in  any 
way  or  saves  the  strippings,  they  will  forfeit  to  the  other  patrons  and  manufacturer 
the  amount  due  each  or  any  of  them  for  milk  delivered  during  the  month  in  which  the 
offense  shall  be  committed. 

18.  That  any  milk  brovight  to  the  factory  in  such  condition  as  the  cheese  maker 
shall  deem  unfit  for  manufacture  shall  be  rejected. 

19.  That  each  person  is  entitled  to  four  pails  of  whey  to  be  removed  and  the  cans 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  taken  home. 

20.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  first  and  second  party  that  first  parties  are  en- 
titled to  purchase  an  amount  of  cheese  at  the  wholsale  price  sufficient  for  his  own 
family  use. 

21.  That  they  will  report  accidental  or  unavoidable  variations  from  these  covenants 
to  second  party  that  he  may  note  tne  result. 

22.  That  each  or  any  of  them  bringing  sour  milk  two  different  times  shall  forfeit  to 
second  party  twenty  pounds  of  sweet  milk  for  each  offense. 

23.  That  they  will  not  fail  to  deliver  milk  as  aforesaid  more  than  four  days  from 
commencement  of  delivery  until  the  first  day  of  November,  189... 

First  party  further  agrees  that  he  will  deliver  at  the  depot  in  ,  Minn.,  the 

amount  of  cheese  his  milk  makes. 

First  party  further  agrees  that  the  standard  test  of  the  milk  from  his  cows  shall  not 
be  less  than  3.5  per  cent,  fat;  under  this  he  shall  receive  5  cents  less  on  every  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  week  or  weeks  during  which  it  tests  under  3.5. 

First  pai'ty  further  agrees  that  if  he  fails  to  deliver  milk,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
up  to  Nov.  1,189...  then  and  in  that  case  he  shall  receive  for  the  price  of  his  milk, 
actually  delivered,  the  average  price  paid  for  milk  during  the  mouth  or  months  in 
which  he  delivered  said  milk,  and  that  no  shortage  shall  be  made  good  to  him  by 
reason  of  said  milk  not  making  the  guaranteed  amount  of  cheese. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  covenants  to  be  performed  by  first  party,  second 
party  agrees  to  manufacture  cheese  from  the  milk  so  provided  for  two  cents  per  pound, 

at  Minn.,  and  furnish  all  material  and  do  all  the  selling  of  said  cheese. 

Second  party  further  agrees  that  said  first  parties  shall  receive  ten  pounds  of  cheese 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  furnished  by  him  except  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided where  first  party  did  not  continue  to  deliver  milk  up  to  Nov.  1. 189  — 

Second  party  further  agrees  to  use  all  the  care,  skill  and  methods  usual,  requisite  or 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  said  cheese,  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  all 
milk  received,  cheese  sold,  money  received,  and  make  true  returns  thereof  and  to  give 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  said  cheese  his  personal  supervision. 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  after  the  first  sixty  days  from  first  delivery  of 
milk  second  party  is  to  pay  first  party  the  amount  due  him  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
each  month. 

Second  party  further  agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  for  said  cheese  the  ruling  price 

paid  by  the  as  quoted  by  them  at  the  time  said  second 

party  sells  said  cheese. 

First  partjj^ further  agrees  not  to  milk  his  cows  less  than  twice  a  day,  and  that  each 
time  of  milking  shall  be  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  of  each  and  every  day. 
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RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

SEC.  3  OF  THE  DAIRY  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured,  to 
any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory,  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  any 
unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk 
from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  or  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the 
milk  commonly  known  as  "strippings,"  or  shall  bring  or  supply  milk  to 
any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory  that  is  sour.  Whoever  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  sections  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
♦  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  (25)  or 
more  than  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one  (1)  or  more  than 
six  (6)  months'  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OUR  PATRONS. 

These  rules  and  suggestions,  if  strictly  followed,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  you  as  well  as  ourselves.  Remember,  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well,  and  doubly  so  in  the  dairy.  They  will  help  the  dairy- 
man to  produce  more  and  better  milk. 

Rule  1.  Have  good,  healthy  cows,  good,  warm  stables  for  them  in  win- 
ter, and  plenty  of  pure  water  for  them  to  drink.  Salt  them  two  or  three 
times  per  week,  or^better  yet,  keep  salt  where  they  can  get  it  any  time. 

Rule  2.  Milk  must  be  drawn  from  the  cow  in  the  most  cleanly  manner, 
and  strained  through  tin  strainers  with  wire  cloth  bottom. 

Rule  3.  The  use  of  wooden  pails  or  any  wooden  utensil,  stone  jar  or 
crock  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk,  will  not  be  tolerated  under 
any  circumstancas  whatever.  Tin  is  the  only  utensil  to  be  used  to  milk 
in. 

Rule  4.  The  milk  must  be  thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  by  placing  the  cans  in  which  "Ihe  milk  is  contained 
in  a  tub  or  tank  of  cold  water,  deep  enough  to  come  up  to  the  height  of 
the  milk  in  the  cans,  containing  at  least  two  or  three  times  as  much 
water  as  the  milk  to  be  cooled.  The  milk  is  to  be  stirred  until  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  expelled:  never  stir  your  milk  with  a  wooden  stick  or  paddle. 
.  The  night's  milk  should  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  or  be- 
low, and  the  morning's  to  70  degress  or  below.  The  water  will  have  to  be 
changed  from  one  to  three  times  in  hot  weather  to  accomplish  this  cool- 
ing. 

Rule  5.  The  milk  must  not  be  kept  near  any  foul  yard  or  stable  or  any 
place  where  injurious  odor  comes,  as  it  readily  absorbs  all  odors.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  cans  and  milk  free  from  all 
dirt  and  impurities  of  any  kind. 

Rule  6.  The  night's  and  morning's  milk  must  be  kept  separate,  except 
the  last  can  filled.   It  may  be  mixed  if  the  milk  is  cooled  before  mixing. 

Rule  7.  No  milk  shall  be  kept  over  to  be  delivered  at  a  subsequent 
time. 

Rule  8.  The  can  covers  must  be  left  off  until  ready  to  start  for  the 
factory. 

Rule  9.  In  case  of  rain,  a  wide  board,  (if  you  have  not  an  open  shed) 
must  be  placed  over  the  cans  in  such  manner  as  to  exclude  the  rain. 
But  be  sure  and  have  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  top  of 
the  cans  and  board  so  as  to  give  the  milk  fresh  air. 

Rule  10.  All  pails,  cans,  strainers,  etc.,  should  be  washed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  used;  first,  rinse  with  cold 
water,  then  wash  with  warm  soap  suds  as  warm  as  can  be  borne  with  the 
hands,  using  a  clean  cloth.  Be  sure  that  every  can,  pail,  strainer,  etc.,  is 
thoroughly  washed  outside  and  inside.  Give  the  seams  particular  attention. 
Then  scald  with  water  that  boils,  and  then  set  them  out  in  the  air  to 
drain  until  needed.   Aiso  see  that  your  cooling  tank  is  kept  clean. 

Rule  11.   See  that  your  cow's  udders  are  clean  before  milking. 

Rule  12.  Dipping  the  fingers  down  into  the  milk,  or  milking  into  the 
hand  to  wet  the  cow's  teats  with,  is  an  unpardonable  offense,  and  none 
but  a  filthy  milker  will  do  it. 
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Rule  13.  All  milk  should  be  delivered  to  the  factory  before  9  a.  m. 
each  day. 

Rule  14.  No  patron  shall  take  away  more  than  two-thirds  as  much 
whey  as  he  brings  milk  to  the  factory.  No  patron  shall  feed  sour  whey 
to  his  cows  when  his  milk  is  being  sent  to  the  factory. 

Rule  15.  No  milk  shall  be  made  into  cheese  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  foreman,  will  be  a  damage  to  the  general  interest  of  the  patrons. 

Rule  16.  Cooling  tanks  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  milk  cans 
will  be  three  or  four  inches  apart,  until  your  milk  is  cooled;  then  set  them 
as  close  together  as  you  desire. 

Rule  17.  Wooden  pails  to  milk  in,  and  stone  jars  to  set  milk  in,  is  an 
abomination.  No  first-class  milk,  butter  or  cheese  can  be  produced  where 
they  are  used,  as  they  absorb  milk,  cream  or  greasy  substances,  and  then 
become  raocid.  No  manner  of  cleaning  or  scouring  can  make  them  clean 
enough  to  receive  milk.  As  proof  of  this,  please  smell  of  an  old  wooden 
pail  after  pouring  warm  milk  out  of  it. 

Rule  18.  As  the  proprietor  guarantees  a  first-class  cheese,  the  first  requi- 
site is  good  milk,  and  your  co  operation,  by  observing  carefully  the  above 
rules,  will  aid  him  in  doing  so. 

Suggestion  No.  1.  In  summer  have  plenty  of  pasturage,  free  from  rank 
weeds  and  stagnant  water.  And  for  best  results  feed  ground  feed  once 
per  day.  In  winter  corn  and  oats,  equal  parts,  ground,  then  mix  half 
bran.  Also  feed  one  quart  per  day  of  oil  meal,  and  you  have  one  of  the 
best  of  rations  for  cows.  For  rough  feed,  very  early  cut  hay,  corn  fodder, 
cut  early  and  well  cured,  makes  the  best  of  cow  feed.  The  greatest  vari- 
ety of  clean,  sweet  feed  you  can  feed  your  cows,  the  best  results  will  be, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality.   Try  it. 

Suggestion  No.  2.  Treat  your  cows  kindly,  never  rush  them  to  and 
from  the  pasture.  Brutal  men,  boys  and  dogs  should  be  banished  from 
the  dairy.  Keep  your  cows  in  the  stable  on  stormy  days  in  winter,  and 
thus  save  one-third  of  your  feed  and  keep  up  your  flow  of  milk.  It  will 
pay  you  to  keep  your  cows  warm. 

Suggestion  No.  3.  Keep  your  pastures  free  from  carrion,  and  all  obnox- 
ious smells  away  from  your  cooling  tanks. 

Suggestion  No.  4.   Hang  these  rules  up  for  reference. 

Suggestion  No.  5.  Each  person  furnishing  milk  to  the  factory,  is  here- 
by understood  as  agreeing  to  the  above  rules. 


Mr.  LAWRENCE  ON  DAIRYING. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  before  the  State  Dairy  Association 
meeting  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  December 
10,  11  and  12,  1889,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  assistant  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner of  Minnesota: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Some  kind  friend  has  assigned  as  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  to- 
day the  topic  "DairyiQg."  The  field  to  be  covered  is  an  extensive  one, 
embracing  many  departments,  each  of  which  are  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration at  my  hands  than  the  time  allotted  will  allow.  But  I  will  try 
and  confine  myself  to  the  more  important  branches  of  my  subject. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  engaging  in  dairying. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a  healthful,  honorable  and  important  industry,  and 
is  growing  daily  in  importance.  Wherever  it  secures  a  foothold  it  means 
prosperity;  a  well  settled  and  thriving  community.  It  means  good  barns, 
good  homes,  good  farms,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  solid  capital, 
churches  and  school  houses,  and  in  fact  all  that  go  to  make  up  a  first- 
class  community.  Hence  it  calls  at  once  for  the  best  methods  to  make 
most  of  the  products  raised.  Our  dairy  interest  is  developing  very  rap- 
idly, and  those  not  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  or  who  have  not  the 
means  of  informing  themselves  on  the  subject,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
magnitude  to  which  it  has  grown  during  the  past  year  in  this  State. 
.There  is  no  specialty  in  agriculture  that  can  be  properly  tested  in  two  or 
three  years'  experience,  and  experience  is  an  important  factor  in  business. 
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One  dairyman  will  make  more  clear  profit  out  of  his  herd  with  butter  at 
20  cents  per  pound  than  another  will  at  30  cents,  and  the  increase  of  his 
product  per  cow,  owing  t<»  selection  and  good  management  In  regard  to 
feeding,  will  result  in  an  increase  over  his  neighbor  of  more  than  33  per 
cent.  The  one  will  milk  his  herd  year  after  year  without  learning  any- 
thing regarding  the  individual  merits  of  his  cows.  He  does  not  know  which 
ones  payor  which  ones  run  him  in  debt.  He  is  one  of  those  who  think  a  cow 
is  a  cow,  and  that  all  cows  average  alike.  Every  dairyman  should  set  a 
standard  below  which  no  cow  should  be  retained  in  the  permanent  herd. 
This  standard  should  not  require  the  highest  production,  but  rather  such 
average  yield  as  can  easily  be  attained  with  good  food  and  care.  This 
standard  will  be  the  lowest  cow  in  the  herd,  while  the  average  will  be 
considerably  higher.  No  dairyman  who  has  studied  the  profit  of  his  busi- 
ness will  fix  the  standard  below  3,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  The  found- 
ation for  a  herd  should  be  chosen  with  erreat  care;  they  should  be  chosen 
from  families  the  members  of  which  should  possess  in  a  marked  degree  the 
particular  qualities  which  you  wish  to  perpetuate,  and  thus  assure  your- 
self that  these  qualities  have  become  fixed  characteristics  and  are  not  ac- 
cidents. Remember  also  that  the  merits  of  a  family  should  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  record  of  a  single  individual,  but  by  the  average  of  the  com- 
bined product  of  a  majority  of  the  whole.  We  often  over-estimate  the 
value  of  a  single  day's  record.  They  frequently  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression regarding  the  actual  value  of  a  cow.  A  long  continued  trial  fur- 
nishes the  only  true  evidence  of  its  real  merit.  The  cow  with  a  large 
day's  record  is  a  good  one  to  sell,  but  the  one  with  a  large  year's  record  is 
the  one  to  keep,  by  all  means.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  cow  that  eats 
heartily,  but  shun  the  small  eater;  her  food  is  what  produces  the  milk. 
If  she  is  a  large  milk  producer  she  must  of  necessity  be  a  larger  eater;  if 
she  maintains  her  physical  condition  her  milk  must  be  made  of  the  food 
she  eats,  plus  the  amount  required  to  maintain  her  physical  status.  The 
more  you  give  a  true  dairy  type  of  a  cow  to  eat  the  better,  and  which  is 
only  borrowed,  as  she  returns  the  same  promptly  to  her  owner  in  the  milk 
pail.  By  judicious  use  of  proper  food  continued  for  a  lengthy  period,  either 
quantity  or  quality  of  milk  can  be  increased  in  any  dairy  breed.  I  say 
dairy  breed,  for  in  a  purely  beef  breed  the  increase  of  feed  will  only  de- 
velop flesh.  By  proper  feeding  the  milk  organs  are  brought  into  more 
active  exercise,  and  are  thus  gradually  developed,  and  in  time  this  devel- 
opment becomes  a  fixed  and  permanent  characteristic,  so  allied  to  nature 
as  in  a  degree  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  With  regard  to  fast  or 
slow  milking,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  denial  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  rapid  milking.  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  the  milk 
shippers:  I  would  recommend  that  where  there  is  a  large  shipping  point 
that  they  join  themselves  into  associations  or  unions,  for  the  good  of  all 
dairymen;  let  there  be  no  strife,  only  to  excel  in  the  dairy  work.  The 
price  of  milk  will  be  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand.  In  some 
seasons  of  the  year  we  find  that  most  of  our  dairymen  have  a  larger 
amount  of  milk  to  ship  than  in  others;  that  causes  an  overflow  of  the  milk 
depots  in  the  city  and  low  prices  follow.  Shape  your  business  so  that  you 
will  have  about  a  given  amount  the  year  around.  This  can  be  done,  as  it 
is  not  necessary  that  your  cows  shall  all  come  in  at  the  same  time.  You 
cannot  take  too  good  care  of  your  cows.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
time  in  the  year  than  just  now.  Many  good  cows  are  seriously  injured 
by  a  draught  of  cold  air,  not  upon  the  whole  body,  but  upon  some  very 
sensitive  portion,  none  of  which  is  more  so  than  the  udder,  with  its  deli- 
cate construction.  Many  of  the  worst  forms  of  garget  have  been  directly 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  cow  has  been  allowed  to  stand  where  a  cold 
current  has  had  full  play.  Pure  water  is  a  very  essential  thing  for  a  dairy 
cow;  good  well  or  spring  water  is  the  best,  but  do  not  allow  your  cows  to 
drink  stagnant  water  if  it  can  be  prevented. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  milk.  When  you  once  think  of  the 
foes  that  beset  milk  in  its'normal condition,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  does  not 
sooner  fall  from  its  high  estate.  Some  people  keep  their  milk  in  the 
same  cellar,  with  their  vegetables  and  meat;  this  should  never  occur. 
Milk  should  be  kept  in  a  room  exclusively  set  apart  for  its  use,  as  it  is 
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very  easily  tainted  witli  foreign  odors.  The  milk-room  should  be  light 
and  airy,  and  so  situated  that  the  sun's  ray  can  enter  it  during  part  of 
the  day  at  least,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  have  a  musty  smell.  Shippers  of 
milk  during  the  summer  season  should  set  the  night's  milk  in  cold  water, 
and  the  morning's  milk  should  also  be  set  in  cold  water  and  stirred  with  a 
paddle  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  animal  heat  has  departed. 

Good  care  is  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  all  live  stock, 
especially  dairy  cows.  Regularity  in  milking  and  feeding,  and  above  all 
things  gentleness  with  the  dairy  cow  will  go  far  towards  getting  all  the 
milk  into  the  pail.  A  good  cow  is  a  very  sensitive  animal,  and  as  com- 
plex and  intricate  a  piece  of  machinery  as  is  in  use  in  any  branch  of  agri- 
culture; sensitive  to  every  touch,  every  change,  ruined  by  neglect  and 
improved  by  care.  Drying  off  cows  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  day.  With  the  general  run  of  cows  there  is  no  trouble 
but  that  they  will  go  dry  soon  enough  of  their  own  accord,  and  remaining 
so  for  a  long  time.  But  with  the  improved  stock  and  its  strong  if  not 
abnormal  milk  tendencies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  stop  the  flow  of  milk 
between  calf  and  calf.  The  danger  is  that  the  double  tax  thus  imposed 
will  injure  the  health  of  the  cow,  and  the  wonder  is  how  much  farther 
this  thing  will  be  carried  without  causing  a  collapse  or  diseased  condition 
of  the  mammary  system.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  cow  go  dry  at  least  four  weeks  before  calving,  and  probably  six 
weeks  would  be  better  and  none  too  long.  This  gives  a  little  rest  before 
nature  begins  to  call  for  additional  milk  secretions  for  the  forthcoming 
offspring.  The  best  way  of  trying  to  dry  off  a  cow  is  a  matter  on  which 
dairymen  differ,  but  the  usual  way— the  one  that  naturally  suggests  itself 
—is  to  feed  sparingly,  not  by  giving  poor  food,  but  by  giving  less  of  that 
which  the  cow  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  come  down  gradually  to  a 
bare  maintenance  ration  each  day,  at  the  same  time  begin  to  drop  off  the 
demand  for  milk,  perhaps  milking  once  a  day,  and  then  every  other  day. 
This  is  well  enough  if  it  works  well,  but  care  should  be  taken  when  the 
milking  is  finally  stopped  that  no  milk  is  allowed  to  coagulate  and  become 
stringy  in  the  teats  and  udder.  Frequent  examinations  should  follow 
until  the  fluid  secreted  has  become  a  mere  watery  substance.  But  as 
neglect  to  milk  clean  is  known  to  dry  up  cows  during  the  milking  season, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  hint  regarding  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  it  is 
desired  to  dry  off  the  mess  by  not  drawing  all  the  milk,  but  keeping  the 
udder  from  becoming  full  would  seem  to  be  a  hint  to  nature  which  she 
would  be  prompt  to  take.  The  milk,  during  such  operation,  however, 
should  not  be  used  for  human  food.  But  whatever  method  for  drying  off 
a  cow  Is  adopted,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  inflammation  out  of 
the  udder,  remove  all  causes  for  inflammation  in  the  future. 


TO  RESTRAIN  A  COW  FROM  KICKING. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  method  of  restraining  a  kicking  cow  which  is 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Strout,  Conecuh  Co.,  Alabama,  who  writes  us 
that  he  has  used  it  successfully  for  many  years  and  never  known  it  to  fail. 
It  is  so  simple  and  easy,  and  so  quickly  applied,  that  the  cows  do  not 
seem  to  resent  it  as  they  do  if  tied  head  and  foot,  as  some  seem  to  think 
necessary.  A  small  rope  or  large  cord  is  passed  around  the  body  of  the 
cow  just  in  front  of  the  udder  and  over  the  top  of  the  hips.  It  need  not 
be  drawn  tight,  just  snug  will  do;  and  no  cow  to  which  it  is  applied  will 
ever  kick.  Sometimes  a  cow  thus  tethered  will  lift  a  foot  as  if  to  kick, 
but  somehow  she  seems  to  change  her  mind,  and  puts  it  down  again.— 
American  Agriculturist. 


Sample  of  inspector's  card  used  in  this  department  in  the  collection  of 
food  samples  for  analysis.  We  use  separate  cards  for  each  of  the  various 
foods  under  the  law: 
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INSPECTOR'S  CARD. 
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No.  of  Sample  

Date  of  Purchase  

Character  of  Sample  

Name  of  Seller  

City  or  Town  

No  Street  

Quantity  Bought      

Delivered  to  

Remarks  

Inspector  

VINEGAR— Analysis. 

Specific  Gravity  60  Far  ,  

Acetic  Acid,  per  cent,  by  weight  

Solid  Residue  

With  Lead  Acetate  

With  Barium  Nitrate  

With  Silver  Nitrate  

With  Ammonium  Oxalate  

Remarks  


Chemist 


CHAPTER  141. 
(S.  F.  No.  6571/2.) 

AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD   IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS   AND   TO  PRESERVE 

HEALTH. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  firm  who  shall  make  or  manufacture  imita- 
tion butter,  or  butter  made  of  part  cream  and  part  caseine  and  other  in- 
gredients under  what  is  known  as  the  "Quinness  patent  or  process,  or 
any  other  similar  process  whereby  the  caseine  of  milk  and  other  ingredi- 
ents are  made  to  imitate  and  resemble  genuine  butter  made  from  cream, 
shall  stamp  each  package  of  the  same  on  the  top  and  sides  with  lamp- 
black and  oil  the  words,  "patent  butter,"  in  letters  at  least  one-fourth 
(i)  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-half  (i)  of  an  inch  long. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100) dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  imitation  or  patent  butter, 
as  described  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  sliall  give  to  each  purchaser  of 
said  goods  a  printed  card  stating  correctly  the  different  ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  said  compound. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars. 

Sec.  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1887. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LAW. 

An  act  defining  butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regula- 
ting THE  MANUFACTURE,  SALE,  IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United,  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  word  "butter"  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  the  food  product  usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt, 
and  with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  certain  manufactured  sub- 
stances, certain  extracts,  and  certain  mixtures  and  compounds,  including 
such  mixtures  and  compounds  with  butter,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  "oleomargarine,"  namely:  All  substances  heretofore  known  as 
oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleotnargarine  oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine  and 
neutral;  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  olemargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine 
oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all  lard  extracts  and  tallow  ex- 
tracts; and  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  tallow,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard, 
lard  oil,  vegetable  oil,  annatto,  and  other  coloring  matter,  intestinal  fat, 
and  offal  fat  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  when  so  made, 
calculated  or  intended  to  be  sold  as  butter  or  for  butter. 

Sec.  3.  That  special  taxes  are  imposed  as  follows:  Manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine  shall  pay  six  hundred  dollars.  Every  person  who  manu- 
factures oleomargarine  for  sale  shall  be  deemed  a  manufacturer  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars.  Every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  oleomargarine  in  the  or- 
iginal manufacturer's  packages  shall  be  deemed  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
oleomargarine.  But  any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  who  has  given 
the  required  bond  and  paid  the  required  special  tax,  and  who  sells  only 
oleomargarine  of  his  own  production,  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  in  the 
original  packages  to  which  the  tax-paid  stamps  are  affixed,  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine  on 
account  of  such  sales. 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  $48.  Every  person  who  sells 
oleomargarine  in  less  quantities  than  10  pounds  at  one  time  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  retail  dealer  in  oleomargarine.  And  sections  3232,  3233,  3234. 
3235,  3236,  3237,  3238,  3239,  3240,  3241  and  3243  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  are,  so  far  as  applicable,  made  to  extend  to  and  include 
and  apply  to  the  special  taxes  imposed  by  this  section,  and  to  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  are  imposed  ;  provided,  that  in  case  any  manufacturer  of 
oleomargarine  commences  business  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June  in  any  year,  the  special  tax  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of 
July  in  that  year,  and  shall  be  Ave  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  oleomargarine  without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor,  as 
required  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be 
fined  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $5,000 ;  and  every  person  who 
carries  on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine  without 
having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor,  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides 
being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $2,000;  and  every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  retail 
dealer  in  oleomargarine  without  having  pa'd  the  special  tax  therefor,  as 
required  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  tax,  be 
fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  5.  That  every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  file  with  the 
collector  of  the  internal  revenue  of  the  district  in  which  his  manufactory 
is  located  such  notices,  inventories  and  bonds,  shall  keep  such  books  and 
render  such  returns  of  materials  and  products,  shall  put  up  such  signs 
and  affix  such  number  to  his  factory,  and  conduct  his  business  under  such 
surveillance  of  officers  and  agents  as  t.he  commissioner  of  internal  revenue, 
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with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasurer,  may,  by  regulation, 
require.  But  the  bond  required  of  such  manufacturer  shall  be  with  sure- 
ties satisfactory  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  in  a  penal  sum 
of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  sum  of  said  bond  may  be 
increased  from  time  to  time,  and  additional  sureties  required  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  collector,  or  under  instructions  of  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  oleomargarine  shall  be  packed  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  in  firkins,  tubs  or  other  wooden  packages  not  before  used  for  that 
purpose,  each  containing  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  marked,  stamped 
and  branded  as  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  prescribe ;  and  all  sales  made  by 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  and  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
shall  be  in  original  stamped  packages.  Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
must  sell  only  from  original  stamped  packages,  in  quantities  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds,  and  shall  pack  the  oleomargarine  sold  by  them  in  suita- 
ble wooden  or  paper  packages,  which  shall  be  marked  and  branded  as  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  shall  prescribe.  Every  person  who  knowingly  sells  or  offers 
for  sale,  or  delivers  or  offers  to  deliver,  any  oleomargarine  in  any  other 
form  than  in  new  wooden  or  paper  packages  as  above  described,  or  who 
packs  in  any  package  any  ol^^omargarine  in  any  manner  contrary  to  law, 
or  who  falsely  brands  any  packages  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any  package  de- 
noting a  less  amount  of  tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined  for 
each  offense  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years. 

Sec  7.  That  every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  securely  affix 
by  pasting,  on  each  package  containing  oleomargarine  manufactured  by 
him,  a  label  on  -which  shall  be  printed,  besides  the  number  of  the  manu- 
factory and  the  district  and  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  these  words: 
"Notice.— The  manufacturer  of  the  oleomargarine  herein  contained  has 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  law.  Every  person  is  cautioned 
not  to  use  either  this  package  again  or  the  stamp  thereon  again,  nor  to  re- 
move the  contents  of  this  package  without  destroying  said  stamp,  under 
the  penalty  provided  by  law  in  such  cases."  Every  manufacturer  of  oleo- 
margarine who  neglects  to  affix  such  label  to  any  package  containing  oleo- 
margarine made  by  him,  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  or  for  him,  and 
every  person  who  removes  any  such  label  so  affixed  from  any  package, 
shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  package  in  respect  to  which  such  of- 
fense is  committed. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  eleomargarine  which  shall  be  manufactured  and 
sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected a  tax  of  two  cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  there- 
of; and  any  fractional  part  of  a  pound  in  a  package  shall  be  taxed  as  a 
pound.  The  tax  levied  by  this  section  shall  be  represented  by  coupon 
stamps;  and  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  the  engraving,  issue, 
sale,  accountability,  effacement  and  destruction  of  stamps  relating  to  to- 
bacco and  snuff,  as  far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps 
provided  for  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  That  whenever  any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  sells,  or  re- 
moves for  sale  or  consumption,  any  oleomargarine  upon  which  the  tax  is 
required  to  be  paid  by  stamps,  without  the  use  of  the  proper  stamps,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  within  a  per- 
iod of  not  more  than  two  years  after  such  sale  or  removal,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  which  has  been  omitted  to  be 
paid,  and  to  make  an  assessment  therefor  and  certify  the  same  to  the  col- 
lector. The  tax  so  assessed  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  law  for  such  sale  or  removal. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  oleomargarine  imported  from  foreign  countries  shall, 
in  addition  to  any  import  duty  imposed  on  the  same,  pay  an  internal  rev- 
enue tax  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  such  tax  to  be  represented  by  coupon 
stamps  as  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  stamps  shall  be  affixed  and  canceled  by  the  owner  or  im- 
porter of  the  oleomargarine  while  it  is  in  custody  of  the  proper  custom 
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house  officers:  and  the  oleomargarine  shall  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of 
said  officers  until  the  stamps  have  been  so  affixed  and  canceled,  but  shall 
be  put  up  in  wooden  packages,  (-ach  containing  not  less  than  ten  pounds, 
as  prescribed  in  this  act  for  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  stamps  are  affixed;  and  the  owner  or  importer  of  such 
oleomargarine  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penal  provisions  of  this  act,  pre- 
scribed for  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  oleomargarine  so  imported 
to  any  place  other  than  the  public  stores  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  affixing  and  canceling  such  stamps,  the  collecter  of  customs  of 
the  port  vv^here  such  oleomargarine  is  entered  shall  designate  a  bonded 
warehouse  to  which  it  shall  be  taken,  under  the  control  of  such  customs 
officers  as  such  collector  may  direct;  and  every  officer  of  customs  who  per- 
mits any  such  oleomargarine  to  pass  out  of  his  custody  or  control  without 
compliance  by  the  owner  or  importer  thereof  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  thereto,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  ni'tre  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three 
years.  Every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  any  imported  oleomarga- 
rine, or  oleomargarine  purporting  or  claimed  to  have  been  imported,  not 
put  upjn  packages  and  stamped,  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Sec.  11.  That  any  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  receives  for  sale 
any  oleomargarine  which  has  not  been  branded  or  stamped  acording  to 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

Sec.  12.  That  every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  receives  for 
sale  any  oleomargarine  from  any  manufacturer  who  has  not  paid  the 
special  tax,  shall  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  all  articles  so  purchased  or  received,  or  of 
the  full  value  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  That  whenever  any  stamped  package  containing  oleomar- 
garine is  emptied,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  the 
same  is  to  destroy  utterly  the  stamps  thereon;  and  any  person  who  will- 
fully neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more 
than  six  months.  Any  person  who  fraudulently  gives  away  or  accepts 
from  another,  or  who  sells,  buys  or  uses  for  packing  oleomargarine,  any 
such  stamped  package,  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year.  Any 
revenue  officer  may  destroy  any  empty  oleomargine  package  upon  which 
the  tax-paid  stamp  may  be  found. 

Sec.  14.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue  an  analytical  chemist  and  a  microscopist,  who  shall  each 
be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  interna]  revenue  may,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  necessities 
of  the  service  so  require,  employ  chemists  and  microscopists,  to  be  paid 
such  compensation  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre- 
gate any  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose.  And  such  commissioner 
is  authorized  to  decide  what  substances,  extracts,  mixtures  or  compounds 
which  may  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  in  contested  cases  are  to  be 
taxed  under  this  act;  and  his  decision  in  matters  of  taxation  under  this 
act  shall  be  final.  The  commissioner  may  also  decide  whether  any  sub- 
stance made  in  imitation  or  resemblance  of  butter,  and  intended  for 
human  consumption,  contains  ingredients  deleterious  to  the  public 
health;  but  in  case  of  doubt  or  contest  bis  decisions  in  this  class  of  cases 
may  be  appealed  from  to  a  board  hereby  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and 
compused  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army,  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
navy,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture;  and  the  decision  of  this  board 
shall  be  final  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  15.  That  all  packages  of  oleomargarine  subject  to  tax  under 
this  act,  that  shall  be  found  without  stamps  or  marks  as  herein  provided, 
and  all  oleomargarine  intended  for  human  consumption  which  contains 
ingredients  adjadged,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  be  deleterious  to  the 
public  health  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.   Any  person  who 
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shall  willfully  remove  or  deface  the  stamps,  marks  or  brands  on  packages 
containing  oleomargarine  taxed  as  provided  herein  shall  be  guilt}^  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 
Sec.  16.    Provides  for  exporting. 

Sec.  17.  That  whenever  any  person  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  oleomargarine  defrauds  or  attempts  to  defraud 
the  United  States  of  the  tax  on  the  oleomargarine  produced  by  him,  or 
any  part  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  the  factory  and  manufacturing  appara- 
tus used  by  him,  and  all  oleomargarine  and  all  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oleomargarine  found  in  the  factory  and  on  the  factory  prem- 
ises; and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  three  years. 

Sec.  18.  That  if  any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine,  any  dealer  therein 
or  any  importer  or  exporter  thereof,  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  omit, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  of  the  things  required  by 
law  in  carrying  on  or  conducting  of  his  business,  or  shall  do  anything  by 
this  act  prohibited,  if  there  be  no  specific  penalty  or  punishment  imposed 
by  any  other  section  of  this  act  for  the  neglecting,  omitting,  or  refusing 
to  do,  or  for  the  doing  or  causing  to  be  done,  the  thing  required  or  pro- 
hibited, he  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars;  and  if  the  person 
so  offending  be  the  manufacturer  of  or  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargar- 
ine, all  the  oleomargarine  owned  by  him,  or  in  which  he  has  any  interest 
as  owner,  shall  be  forfeited  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  That  all  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act 
may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  may  make  all  needful  regulations  for 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  That  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  nineteenth  day  after 
its  passage;  and  all  woden  packages  containing  ten  or  more  pounds  of 
oleomargarine  found  on  the  premises  of  any  dealer  on  or  after  the  nine- 
teenth day  succeeding  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  taxable  under  section  eight  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  taxed,  and  shall 
have  affixed  thereto  the  stamps,  marks  and  brands  required  by  this  act 
or  by  regulations  made  pursuant  to  this  act;  and  for  the  purposes  or 
securing  the  affixing  of  the  stamps,  marks  or  brands  required  by  this  act, 
the  oleomargarine  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  manufactured  and 
sold,  or  removed  from  the  manufactory  for  consumption  or  use,  on  or  after 
the  day  this  act  takes  effect;  and  such  stock  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act  may  be  stamped,  marked  and  branded  under 
special  regulations  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  approved  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
may  authorize  the  holder  of  such  packages  to  mark  and  brand  the  same 
and  to  aflix  thereto  the  proper  tax-paid  stamps. 

Approved  Aug.  2,  1886. 

The  following  are  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
referred  to  in  the  National  Law: 

Sec.  3232.  'No  person  shall  be  engaged  in  or  carry  on  any  trade  or  bus- 
iness hereinafter  mentioned  until  he  has  paid  a  special  tax  therefor  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3233.  Every  person  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  on  which  a 
special  tax  is  imposed  by  law  shall  register  with  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict his  name  or  style,  place  of  residence,  trade  or  business,  and  the 
place  where  such  trade  or  business  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  case  of  a  firm 
or  company,  the  names  of  the  several  persons  constituting  the  same,  and 
their  places  of  residence  shall  be  so  registered. 

Sec.  3234.  Any  number  of  persons  doing  business  in  co-partnership  at 
any  one  place  shall  be  required  to  pay  but  one  special  tax. 

Sec.  3235.  The  payment  of  the  special  tax  imposed  shall  not  exempt 
from  an  aditional  special  tax  the  person  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business 
in  any  other  place  than  that  stated  in  the  collector's  register,  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  require  a  special  tax  for  the  storage  of  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  in  other  places  than  the  place  of  business,  nor 
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except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  sale  by  manufacturers  or  producers 
of  their  own  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the  place  of  production  or 
manufacture,  and  at  thfeir  principal  office  or  place  of  business,  provided 
no  goods  wares  or  merchandise  shall  be  kept  except  as  samples  at  said 
oflfice  or  place  of  business. 

Sec.  3236.  Whenever  more  than  one  of  the  pursuits  or  occupations 
hereinafter  described  are  carried  on  in  the  same  place  by  thesame  persons 
at  the  same  time,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  tax  shall  be  paid 
for  each  according  to  the  rates  severally  prescribed. 

Sec.  3237.  All  special  taxes  shall  become  due  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
in  each  year,  or  on  commencing  any  trade  or  business  on  which  such  tax 
is  imposed  In  the  former  case  the  tax  shall  be  reckoned  for  one  year;  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  shall  be  reckoned  proportionately,  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  liability  to  a  special  tax  commenced  to  the  first 
day  of  May  following. 

Sec.  3238.  All  special  taxes  imposed  by  law,  including  the  tax  on  stills 
or  worms,  shall  be  paid  by  stamps  denoting  the  tax,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue  is  required  to  procure  appropriate  stamps  for 
the  payment  of  such  taxes;  and  the  provisions  of  section  3312  and  3446 
and  all  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  preparation  and  issue  of 
stamps  for  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to  and  include  such  stamps  for  special  taxes; 
and  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  shall  have  authority  to  make 
all  needful  regulations  relative  thereto. 

Sec.  3239.  Every  person  engaged  in  any  business,  avocation,  or  employ- 
ment, who  is  hereby  made  liable  to  a  special  tax,  except  tobacco  peddlers, 
shall  place  and  keep  conspicuously  In  their  establishment  or  place  of  busi- 
ness all  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  said  special  tax;  and  any  person 
who  shall,  through  negligence,  fail  to  so  place  and  keep  said  stamps,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  special  tax  for  which  his  business  ren- 
dered him  liable,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution;  but  in  no  case  shall  said 
penalty  be  less  than  ten  dollars.  And  where  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  provision  of  law  shall  be  through  willful  neglect  or  refusal, 
then  the  penalty  shall  be  double  the  amount  above  prescribed;  provided^ 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  in  any  way  ailect  the  liability  of  any 
person  for  exercising  or  carrying  on  any  trade,  business  or  profession,  or 
doing  any  act  for  the  exercising,  carrying  on,  or  doing  of  which  a  special 
tax  is  imposed  by  law,  without  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  3240.  Each  collector  of  internal  revenue  shall,  under  regulations 
of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  place  and  keep  conspicuously  in 
his  office,  for  public  inspection,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  shall  have  paid  special  taxes  within  his  district,  and  shall 
state  thereon  the  time,  place  and  business  for  which  such  special  taxes 
have  been  paid. 

Sec.  3241.  When  any  person  who  has  paid  the  special  tax  for  any  trade 
or  business  dies,  his  wife  or  child,  or  executors  or  administrators  or  other 
legal  representatives,  may  occupy  the  house  or  premises,  and  in  like  man- 
ner carry  on,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  for  which  the  tax  is  paid,  the 
same  trade  or  business  as  the  deceased  before  carried  on,  in  the  same 
house  and  upon  the  same  premises,  without  the  payment  of  any  additional 
tax.  And  when  any  person  removes  from  the  house  or  premises  for  which 
any  trade  or  business  was  taxed  to  any  other  place,  he  may  carry  on  the 
trade  or  business  specified  in  the  collector's  register  at  the  place  to  which 
he  removes,  without  the  payment  of  any  additional  tax;  provided,  that  all 
cases  of  death,  change  or  removal,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  any  person  deceased,  or  of  the  person  making  such  change  or  re- 
moval, shall  be  registered  with  the  collector,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 

Sec.  3243.  The  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  internal  revenue 
laws  for  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business  shall  not  be  held  to  exempt  any 
person  from  any  penalty  or  punishment  provided  by  the  laws  of  any  state 
for  carrying  on  the  same  within  such  state,  or  in  any  manner  to  authorize 
the  commencement  or  continuance  of  such  trade  or  business  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  such  state  or  in  places  prohibited  by  municipal  law;  nor  shall 
the  payment  of  any  such  tax  be  held  to  prohibit  any  state  from  placing  a 
duty  or  tax  on  the  same  trade  or  business,  for  state  or  other  purposes. 
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APPENDIX. 


LAWS  OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


english  margarine  act  1887. 
[Chap.  29-50  and  51  Vict.] 

An  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  of  the  Fradulent  sale  of  Margarine. 
(23d  August,  1887.) 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  further  provision  should  be  made  for 
protecting  the  public  against  the  sale  as  butter  of  substances  made  in 
imitation  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  butter  mixed  with  any  such  substances; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

1.  This  act  shall  be  cited  as  the  Margarine  Act,  1887. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eihgty-eight. 

3.  The  word  "butter"  shall  mean  the  substance  usually  known  as  but- 
ter, made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  salt  or 
other  preservative,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  coloring  matter. 

The  word  "Margarine"  shall  mean  all  substances,  whether  compounds 
or  otherwise,  prepared  in  imitation  of  butter,  and  whether  mixed  with 
butter  or  not,  and  no  such  substance  shall  be  lawfully  sold,  except  un- 
der the  name  of  margarine,  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  act. 

4.  Every  person  dealing  in  margarine,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
whether  a  manufacturer,  importer,  or  as  consignor  or  consignee,  or  as 
commission  agent  or  otherwise,  who  is  found  guilty  of  an  oftense  under 
this  act,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  for  the  first  offense  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  for  the  second  offense  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

5.  Where  an  employer  is  charged  with  an  offense  against  this  act  he 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him,  to  have  any  other 
person  whom  he  charges  as  the  actual  offender,  brought  before  the  court 
at  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  charge  and  if,  after  the  commission 
of  the  offense  has  been  proved,  the  employer  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this 
act,  and  that  the  said  other  person  had  committed  the  offense  in  question 
without  his  knowledge,  consent  or  connivance,  thesaid  other  person  shall 
be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offense,  and  the  employer  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  penalty. 

6.  Every  person  dealing  in  margarine  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
preceding  section  shall  conform  to  the  following  regulations:  Every  pack- 
age, whether  open  or  closed,  and  containing  margarine,  shall  be  branded 
or  durably  marked  "margarine"  on  the  top,  bottom  and  sides,  in  printed 
capital  letters,  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square;  and  if  such 
margarine  be  exposed  for  sale  by  retail,  there  shall  be  attached  to  each 
parcel  thereof  so  exposed,  and  in  such  manner  ^as  to  be  clearly  visible 
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to  the  purchaser,  a  label  marked  in  printed  capital  letters  not  less  than 
one  and  a  half  inches  square,  "margarine;"  and  every  person  selling 
margarine  by  retail,  save  in  a  package  duly  branded  or  durably  marked  as 
aforesaid,  shall  in  every  case  deliver  the  same  to  the  purchaser  in  or  with 
a  paper  wrapper,  on  which  shall  be  printed  in  capital  letters  not  less  than 
a  quarter  or  an  inch  square,  "margarine." 

7.  Every  person  dealing  in,  selling,  or  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  or 
having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  quantity  of  margarine, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  conviction  for  an 
offense  against  this  act,  unless  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
before  whom  he  is  charged  that  he  purchased  the  article  in  question  as 
butter,  and  with  a  written  warranty  or  invoice  to  that  effect,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  when  he  sold  it  that  the  articles  was  other 
than  butter,  and  that  he  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased 
it,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  shall  have 
given  due  notice  to  him  that  he  will  rely  upon  the  above  defense. 

8.  All  margarine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  all  margarine  whether  imported  or  manufactured  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall,  whenever  for- 
warded by  any  public  conveyance,  be  duly  consigned  as  margarine;  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  offier  of  her  majesty's  custom,  or  inland  revenue, 
or  any  medical  officers  jf  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  police  consta- 
ble, authorized  under  section  thirteen  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  1875,  to  procure  samples  for  analysis  if  he  shall  havs  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  infringed  on  this  behalf,  to  ex- 
amine and  take  samples  from  any  package,  and  ascertain,  if  necessary,  by 
submitting  the  same  to  be  analyzed,  whether  an  offense  against  this  act 
has- been  committed. 

9.  Every  manufacturer  of  margarine  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  registered  by  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof 
with  the  local  authority  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  as  the  local 
government  boards  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the  secretary  of  Scotland 
respectively  may  direct,  and  every  such  owner  or  occupier  carrying  on  such 
manufacture  in  a  manufactory  not  duly  registered  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  under  this  act. 

10.  Any  officer  authorized  to  take  samples  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  may,  without  going  through  the  form  of  purchase  provided 
by  that  act,  but  otherwise  acting  in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  as  to  dealing  with  samples,  take  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  samples  of  any  butter,  or  substances  purporting  to  be  butter, 
which  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  are  not  marked  "margarine,"  as  provided 
by  this  act;  and  any  such  substance  not  being  so  marked  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  as  butter. 

11.  Any  part  of  any  penalty  recovered  under  this  act  may,  if  the  court 
shall  so  direct,  be  paid  to  the  person  who  proceeds  for  the  same,  to  reim- 
burse him  for  the  legal  costs  of  obtaining  the  analysis,  and  any  other 
reasonable  expenses  to  which  the  court  shall  consider  him  entitled. 

12.  All  proceedings  under  this  act  shall,  save  as  expressly  varied  by 
this  act,  be  the  same  as  prescribed  by  sections  twelve  to  twenty-eight  in- 
clusive of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  all  officers  employed 
under  that  act  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

13.  The  expression  of  "local  authority"  shall  mean  any  local  authority 
authorized  to  appoint  a  public  analyst  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  1875. 

GERMAN  LAW  ON  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES,  APPROVED  JULY  12,  1887. 

Section  1.  The  business  rooms  and  other  selling  and  market  places 
at  which  "margarine"  is  sold  or  placed  on  sale  shall  show  prominently 
the  distinct  indeliWe  sign,  "sale  of  margarine."  "Margarine"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  those  preparations  similar  to  milk  but- 
ter, the  fatty  contents  of  which  are  not  exclusively  derived  from  milk. 
Vol  11-40 
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Sec.  2.  The  admixture  of  butter  with  margarine  or  other  table  fats 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  in  those  admixtures,  as  well  as  in 
dealing  in  or  placing  the  same  on  sale,  shall  be  prohibited.  This  provis- 
ion shall  not  apply  to  the  admixture  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  preparation 
of  margarine;  j9romM,  however,  that  no  more  than  one  hundred  parts  of 
milk  in  weight,  or  ten  parts  of  cream  in  weight,  in  one  hundred  part  in 
weight  of  fats  not  derived  from  milk,  shall  find  application. 

Sec  3.  The  vessels  and  wrappings  in  which  margarine  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale,  shall  show  prominently  a  distinct  and  indelible  label 
which  contains  the  word  "margarine."  If  margarine  is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  whole  kegs  or  cases,  such  label  shall  also  contain  the  name  or  the 
firm  of  the  manufacturers.  When  sold  at  retail,  margarine  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  buyer  in  a  wrapper  on  which  is  printed  the  word  "marga- 
rine," and  the  name  or  firm  of  the  seller.  If  margarine  is  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  regularly  formed  pieces,  the  same  must  be  in  the  shape  of 
cubes,  bearing  the  above  label,  if  they  are  not  provided  with  a  wrapper 
showing  such  label.  The  federal  council  shall  have  the  right  of  execut- 
ing the  provisions  in  clauses  1-3  to  issue  orders  to  be  published  in  the 
bulletins  of  laws  of  the  empire. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  such  products  de- 
scribed in  section  1  as  are  not  intended  for  human  consumption. 

Sec.  5.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  of  the  orders 
of  the  federal  council,  to  be  issued  in  conformity  with  section  3,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  150  marks  ($36),  or  by  imprisonment. 
For  a  second  offence,  a  fine  of  not  more  tnan  600  marks  ($144),  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  three  months,  shall  be  imposed. 

This  provision  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  a  period  of  three  years  has 
elapsed  since  an  offender  had  paid  a  fine,  or  such  fine  had  been  remitted. 

In  addition  to  the  penalty,  confiscation  of  such  articles  as  are  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  can  be  made  whether  said  articles  belong  or  do  not  belong 
to  the  convicted  parties. 

If  a  prosecution  or  conviction  of  any  party  is  not  practicable,  confisca- 
tion of  goods  may  be  made  without  regard  to  ownership. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  act  relative  to  the  traffic  in  articles  of 
food  consumption  and  in  general  domestic  use,  of  May  14,  1879  (Reichs- 
Gesetz-Blatt,  p.  1451),  shall  not  be  affected. 

The  provisions  in  sections  16  and  17  of  the  same  shall  apply  also  in 
case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

Sec.  7.   The  present  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  of  October,  1887. 

Publication  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  relative  to  Provisions  to 
Carry  out  the  Act  touching  the  Traffic  in  Substitutes  for  Butter,  July  26,  1887: 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  3,  clauses  1  and  3,  of 
the  act  in  relation  to  the  traffic  in  substitutes  for  butter,  of  July  12,  1887, 
the  federal  council,  in  conformity  with  section  3,  clause  4,  of  this  act, 
has  adopted  the  following  regulations  and  rules : 

(1)  For  the  marking  (as  prescribed  by  section  3,  clause  1,  of  the  act 
relative  to  the  traffic  in  substitutes  for  butter,  July  12,  1887)  of  the  vessels 
and  exterior  coverings  in  which  margarine  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the 
inclosed  pattern  shall  be  taken  as  a  model,  provided  that  the  length  of 
the  frame  surrounding  the  label  shall  be  no  greater  than  five  times  its 
height,  and  is  no  less  than  thirty  centimetres  and  no  more  than  fifty 
centimetres. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  firm  or  of  the  manufacturer  (section  3,  clause  2, 
of  the  act)  shall  be  placed  immediately  over,  under,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
said  label. 

(3)  The  label  (clauses  1  and  3)  shall  be  attached  by  branding  or  paint- 
ing. In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  made  with  black  colors  on  white  or 
light  yellow  ground.  Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1888,  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  use  printed  labels,  to  be  pasted  on. 

(4)  The  label  (sections  1  and  2)  shall  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels in  at  least  two  opposite  places ;  in  case  of  vessels  having  a  cover,  it 
shall  be  placed  also  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover,  and  in  the  case  of 
casks,  kegs,  and  the  like,  upon  the  bottoms. 
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(5)  The  reciuireiiients  of  sections  1  and  2,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  shall  apply  to  the  wrappers  used  in  the  sale  of  margarine  at  retail 
(sections,  clause  3),  provided  that  the  length  of  the  frame  shall  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  centimetres. 

(6)  For  the  marking  of  the  cube-shaped  pieces  (section  3,  clause  3),  it  is 
provided  that  there  shall  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  size  of  the  framing; 
and  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  divide  the  word  "margarine"  into  halves, 
to  be  placed  one  under  the  other,  and  to  be  connected  by  hyphens. 

VON  BOETTICHEll. 

Coloring  Oleo7naryari7ie.— Consul  Mealey,  of  Munich,  transmits  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  subject  of  a  law  concerning  the  trade  in  oleomargarine  was  referred 
to  a  commission  of  twenty-eight,  who  have  finished  their  investigations 
and  consultations.  The  examinations  which  were  made  are  rather  favor- 
able for  the  use  of  oleomargarine,  and  the  health  department  has  already 
acknowledged  the  value  of  their  conclusions,  published  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1867,  concerning  oleomargarine.  That  report  says:  This  product 
is  made  in  great  part  from  such  proper  ingredients  as  are  useful  in  nourish- 
ment, namely  the  fats  or  greases;  and  therefore,  it  is  of  importance,  as  it 
furnishes  to  the  poorer  classes  a  substitute  for  butter  which  is  cheaper  and 
at  the  same  time  nourishing.  We  think  that  this  want  has  been  supplied 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  manufacturer  of  artificial  butter. 
And  it  is  offered  in  the  markets  in  a  condition  superior  to  natural  butter 
as  far  as  cleanliness  and  careful  preparation  are  concerned.  Although 
we  can  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  Royal  Health  Department  that 
oleomargarine  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  food  supply,  yet  the  object  of 
the  law  about  the  traffic  in  oleomargarine  is  to  be  commended,  viz.,  to 
abolish  the  extended  adulteration  of  natural  butter  with  oleomargarine. 
To  accomplish  this  many  propositions  have  been  made  about  the  coloring 
of  oleomargarine  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  substitute  oleomargarine 
for  natural  butter.  In  this  connection,  a  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Soxhlet,  professor  in  the  Technical  High  School,  and  chief  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station  in  Munich,  is  particularly  interesting. 
Starting  with  the  idea  that  any  intense  coloring  matter  would  cause  a  de- 
terioration in  oleomargarine,  both  in  delicacy  and  in  nourishing  qualities, 
Professor  Soxhlet  proposes  to  add  a  harmless  substance  in  small  quantity 
which  shall  in  no  way  change  the  color,  taste  or  smell,  or  usefulness  of 
oleomargarine,  but  which,  while  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  oleo- 
margarine, will  yet  furnish  everyone  with  an  easy  applied  test,  so  that  if 
only  one-tenth  of  the  mixture  is  oleomargarine  it  can  be  at  once  dis- 
covered. The  professor  recommends  as  such  a  substance  phenol-phtalein, 
one  gramme  for  one  hundred  kilogrammes  of  oleomargarine. 

A  piece  of  oleomargarine  as  large  as  a  pea,  treated  thus  with  the  phenol- 
phtalein,  if  put  on  a  plate  with  a  drop  of  common  household  lye,  soda, 
potash,  or  ammonia,  and  rubbed  together  well,  will  immediately  give  out 
an  intense  bright  red  color.  A  little  cigar  ashes  made  wet,  rubbed  with 
the  oleomargarine,  and  pressed  between  folds  of  white  blotting  paper, 
shows  a  red  spot  on  the  blotting  paper.  The  lye  and  ammonia  give  out  a 
more  intense  and  lasting  red  color.  The  test  is  as  simple  as  the  well 
known  litmus  paper  test. 

Every  market  master  can  make  hundreds  of  such  examinations  in  a 
short  time,  and  every  consumer  is  furnished  with  an  easy  and  infallible 
test. 

This  manner  of  preparing  the  oleomargarine  with  the  phenol-phtalein 
does  not  affect  the  aititicial  butter  at  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  or  at 
any  time  in  its  use.  The  color  never  comes  out  uncalled  for,  and  in  pre- 
paring meals  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  strong  alkalies,  and  so  does 
not  discolor.  ^ 

By  this  new  discovery  the  principal  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  olemargarine  have  been  removed. 
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DANISH  ARTIFICIAL  BUTTER  BILL. 

1.  Whoever  manufactures  artificial  butter  must  produce  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  manufacture,  and  must  expose  for  sale  the  final  pro- 
duct in  vessels,  the  form  of  which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
firkins  in  which  butter  is  usually  sold.  These  vessels  must  be  marked 
with  the  word  "margarine,"  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

2.  Those  who  engage  either  in  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade  in  artificial 
butter  must  keep  their  goods  in  special  vessels.  The  trade  in  artificial 
butter  must  be  carried  on  in  places  only  which  are  distinctly  indicated 
by  the  minister  as  places  where  "margarine"  may  be  sold.  No  genuine 
butter  may  be  sold  in  such  places.  Packages  containing  margarine  must 
be  plainly  marked  accordingly.  No  trade  in  artificial  butter  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  markets  or  from  ships. 

3.  The  export  of  artificial  butter  in  vessels  other  than  those  specially 
made  to  contain  this  kind  of  goods  is  punished  by  imprisonment. 

4.  Importation  of  the  same  is  also  punishable. 

5.  All  documents  describing  artificial  butter  shall  speak  of  it  as  "mar- 
garine." 

6.  The  manufacture,  sale,  importation  or  exportation  of  any  mixture 
of  butter  with  artificial  butter,  oleomargarine  or  hog's  lard,  is  punishable 
with  imprisonment. 

7.  It  is  forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  manufacture,  sell,  export  or  im- 
port, artificial  butter  which  has  the  usual  color  of  dairy  butter. 

8.  A  staff  of  inspectors  is  appointed  to  see  that  the  articles  of  this  law 
are  carried  out  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  provinces. 

9.  The  inspector  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  enter  a  manufac- 
tory of  artificial  butter,  to  test  the  product  and  to  examine  the  written 
description  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  described  in  section  1. 

10.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  will  appoint  a  chemical  staff  to  aid 
the  inspectors  in  their  work. 

This  law  took  effect  May  1,  1887. 

REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  SALE  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL 

BUTTER  IN  NORWAY. 

"Post  och  InriJces  lidningar''  of  Dec.  30,  1886. 

Each  vessel  must  be  marked  on  its  sides  with  two  stamps  of  the  form 
and  size  given  in  a  drawing  appended  to  the  decree.  This  drawing  con- 
sists of  the  word  "margarine"  in  large  letters  contained  within  an  oval 
ring.  The  stamps,  which  are  placed  opposite  each  other  close  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  are  to  be  branded  into  wooden  vessels,  and  on  vessels  of 
other  material  painted  plainly  in  permanent  black  color.  This  decree 
takes  the  place  of  that  published  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1886. 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  BUTTER  AND  OLEOMARGARINE  LAW. 

[March  14,  1887.] 

Section  l.  The  repression  of  frauds  in  the  sale  of  butters. 

Article  1.  It  is  forbidden  to  expose  or  place  in  the  market  for  sale,  to 
export  or  import  under  the  name  of  butter,  margarine,  oleomargarine, 
and,  in  general,  any  substance  intended  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  includ- 
ing compounds  of  margarine,  fat,  oil,  and  other  substances  with  butter, 
irrespective  of  the  quantity  used  in  the  mixture. 

Art.  2.  Any  violation  of  article  1  is  punishable  by  an  imprisonment  of 
from  six  days  to  six  months,  and  by  a  fine  of  from  fifty  to  3,000  francs. 
Concealrnent  of  the  name  of  the  maker  or  vendor  is  to  be  construed  as 
willful  sale. 

Art.  3.  Substances  or  compounds  fraudulently  exposed,  sold,  offered  for 
sale,  imported  or  exported,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  manufac- 
turer, shall  be  confiscated,  in  accordance  with  article  5  of  the  law  of  the 
twenty-seventh  March,  1851. 
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Art.  4.  The  courts  may  order  that  any  convictions  under  article  2  shall 
be  published  in  any  newspapers  which  they  may  indicate,  or  posted  up  in 
tlie  places  or  markets  where  the  offense  was  committed,  as  well  as  on  the 
doors  of  the  house  or  warehouse  of  the  offender,  and  also  on  those  of  the 
offices  of  the  mayor  of  the  town  in  which  the  offender  is  resident,  the  ex- 
penses In  each  case  to  be  borne  by  the  delinquent. 

Art.  5.  On  a  repetition  of  the  offense  within  a  year  following  the  first 
conviction  the  maximum  fine  will  always  be  inflicted,  and  the  judgment 
always  published  and  placarded. 

Sec.  2.   The  sale,  transport,  and  exportation  of  margarine,  oleomarga- 
rine, or  edible  fats. 

Art.  6.  Every  retail  dealer  in  margarine,  oleomargarine,  or  any  substan- 
ces or  compounds  intended  to  imitate  butter,  must  inform  the  intending 
purchaser  that  the  substance  or  compound  sold  by  him  is  not  butter,  by 
delivering  it  in  a  vessel  or  wrapper  having  a  legibel  lable,  stating  that 
the  article  is  margarine,  oleomargarine,  or  edible  fat." 

Art.  7.  Every  manufacturer,  wholesale  dealer,  or  consignor  of  marga- 
rine, oleomargarine,  or  similar  substances,  shall  be  obliged  to  place  them 
in  casks  or  recepiacles  marked  in  large  characters,  printed  or  branded, 
with  the  words  "margarine,  oleomargarine,  or  edible  fats." 

Art.  8.  The  manufacturers,  dealers,  exporters,  or  consignors  of  marga- 
rine, oleomargarine,  or  similar  substances,  must  clearly  indicate  upon 
the  invoice,  way-bill,  bill  of  lading,  etc.,  for  each  consignment  of  goods 
of  this  description,  that  the  articles  so  forwarded  are  sold  as  margarine, 
oleomargarine,  or  edible  fat. 

Every  carrier  and  carrying  company  by  land  or  water  must  have  this 
description  of  goods  marked  in  their  books,  invoices,  and  declarations  or 
manifests. 

RUSSIA. 

1.  The  product  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  fat  with  butter  shall  be 
called  margarine  fat. 

2.  Its  manufacture  shall  be  liable  to  an  excise  duty,  or  to  supplemen- 
tary patent  dues. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  impost  shall  be  determined  in  concert  by  the  min- 
isters of  finances  and  imperial  domains. 

4.  Margarine  fat  shall  be  dyed  some  bright  color,  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  color  be  yellow. 

5.  The  vessels  [cases,  firkins]  in  which  margarine  is  packed  at  the 
manufactory,  shall  be  dyed  the  same  color  as  the  margarine. 

6.  These  vessels  shall  have  cleaily  marked  on  them  the  name  of  the 
manufactory,  and  they  shall  also  bear  the  inscription  "margarine  fat." 

7.  The  sale  of  margarine  fat  shall  not  be  carried  on  in  the  shops  where 
dairy  butter  is  on  sale. 

8.  Shops  dealing  in  margarine  fat  shall  exhibit  a  signboard  bearing  an 
inscription  that  margarine  fat  is  sold  within. 

9.  Hotels,  cook  shops,  restaurants,  bars,  and,  in  general,  all  public  es-  ' 
tablishments  in  which  food  is  prepared,  shall  exhibit  in  a  conspicuous 
place  a  notice,  and  shall  also  state  on  their  bills  of  fare  that  the  dishes 
prepared  on  the  premises  are  cooked  with  margarine,  if  such  be  used  by 
them  in  their  kitchen. 

10.  The  importation  of  margarine  fat  from  foreign  countries  shall  be 
prohibited. 

St.  Petekeburg,  June  7,  1887. 
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ADDENDA. 


PETITION  AND  ORDER. 

State  of  Minnesota,  ) 

y  ss.    District  Court,  Fourth  District. 
County  of  Hennepin.  ) 

State  of  Minnesota. 
vs. 

David  Davidson. 

On  reading  and  tiling  tlie  petition  of  Warren  J.  Ives  as  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota  in  the  above  entitled  matter,  praying,  among 
other  things,  for  the  order  of  this  court,  directing  and  authorizing  him, 
said  Ives,  to  sell  and  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  140 
of  the  General  Laws  of  this  State  and  the  year  1887,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  (360)  pounds  of  an  oleaginous  substance,  commonly  called  eleomar- 
garine,  found  in  the  possession  of  the  above  named  defendant  on  the 
ninth  day  of  May,  1887,  vv^hich  possession  is  allowed  to  have  been  illegal 
and  contraiy  to  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  140,  and  said  substance  being 
then  and  there  seized  and  taken  possession  of  by  said  dairy  commissioner, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  and  pursuant  to  law;  now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  said  David  Davidson,  the  above  named  defendant,  show 
cause,  if  any  he  have,  before  this  court,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February,  1888,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day.  why  the  prayer 
of  said  petitioner  as  set  forth  in  said  petition  should  not  be  granted; 
and  let  a  copy  of  this  order,  also  of  said  petition,  be  served  upon  said 
defendant  on  or  before  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1888.  Dated. 

State  of  Minnesota,  i 

y  ss. 

County  of  Hennepin.  ) 

Warren  J.  Ives,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  he  has  read  the 
annexed  petition  and  knows  the  contents  thereof  and  that  the  same 
is  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fourth  day  of  Februajy,  1888. 

WARREN  J.  IVES 

Victor  Hjortsberg,  Notary  Public,  Minn. 
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MINNEAPOLIS: 
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CONTENTS. 
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State  of  Minnesota,  1 
Department  of  State,  j 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  f 
St.  Paul,  January  15,  1893.  | 

To  His  Excellency  Knute  Nelson,  Governor  of  Minnesota  : 

Sir: — Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  according  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  the  year 
1892. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  STOCKENSTROM, 

Assistaat  Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 
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Statistical  Publications  of  Minnesota. 


OLD  SERIES. 

The  First  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1859,  dated 

1860,  by  Joseph  A.  Wheel ock.    (Out  of  print.;  ' 

The  Second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1860  and 

1861,  by  Joseph  A.  Wheelock.    (Out  of  print.) 

new  series. 

The  First  annual  report  of  Statistics  of  Minnesota  for  1869,  by  Pennock 
Pusey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Second  annual  report  of  Statistics  of  Minnesota  for  1870,  by  same. 

The  Third  annual  report  of  Statistics  of  Minnesota  for  1871,  by  C.  F . 
Solberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Fourth  annual  report  for  1872,  by  same. 

The  Fifth  annual  report  for  1873,  by  same. 

The  Sixth  annual  report  for  1874,  by  same. 

The  Seventh  annual  report  for  1875,  by  same. 

The  Eighth  annual  report  for  1876,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Phillips,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Ninth  annual  report  for  1877,  by  T.  M.  Metcalf,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics.   (Out  of  print.) 

The  Tenth  annual  report  for  1878,  by  John  P.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Eleventh  annual  report  for  1879,  by  same. 

The  Twelfth  annual  report  for  1880,  by  F.  S.  Christensen.  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 
The  Thirteenth  annual  report  for  1881,  by  same. 

The  Fourteenth  annual  report  for  1882,  by  Oscar  Malmros,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Fifteenth  annual  report  for  1883,  by  Oscar  Malmros,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statstics. 

The  Sixteenth  annual  report  for  1884,  by  A.  F.  Nordin,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Seventeenth  annual  report  for  1885,  by  A.  F.  Nordin,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Eighteenth  annual  report  for  1886,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Nineteenth  annual  report  for  1887,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  Asssistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Twentieth  annual  report  for  1888,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Twenty-first  annual  report  for  1889,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Twenty-second  annual  report  for  1890,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Twenty-third  annual  report  for  1891,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 

The  Twenty-fourth  annual  report  for  1892,  by  H.  Stockenstrom,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  iState  and  Commissioner  of  Statistics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AGRICULTURE. 


RESULT  OF  THE  HARVEST  FOR  1891.' 

(BY  ASSESSORS.) 


€}£NERAL  TABLES  BY  COUNTIES  IN  THIS  CHAPTER. 


Table  1  Wheat  Crop  of  1891 

Table  2  •  Oat  Crop  of  1891 

Table  3  Corn  Crop  of  1891 

Table  4  Barley  Crop  of  1891 

Table  5  Rye  Crop  of  1891 

Table  6   Buckwheat  Crop  of  1891 

Table  7  Potato  Crop  of  1891 

Table  8  Bean  Crop  of  1891 

Table  9  Suj?ar  Cane  Crop  of  1891 

Table  10  Cultivated  Hay  Crop  of  1891 

Table  11  Flax  Seed  Crop  of  1891 

Table  12  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  for  1891-92,  Wild  Hay  for  1891 

Table  13  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed  Crop  of  1891 

Table  14  Apple  Trees  Growing  and  Bearing  and  Bushels,  1891 

Table  15  Tobacco,  1891 ;  Grapes,  1891 ;  Nurseries,  1892 

Table  16  Total  Acreage 

other  Products,  for  1891  and  1892  and  Number  of  Farms  1892 
Table  J7  Milch  Cows,  189L  and  1892;  Butter 

and  Cheese  1891  and  Cheese  Factories  and  Creameries  1892 

Table  18  Sheep  and  Wool  for  1891  and  1892 

Table  19  Bees  and  Honey  and  Maple  Sugar  for  1891  and  1892 

Table  20  Population,  1890 

Table  21  Horses,  Mules  and  Asses,  1892 

Table  22  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  1892 

Table  23  Personal  Properties,  1892 
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Total  of  Acreage  and  Crops  for  1891  and  Total  Acreage  for  1892. 


Total  acre- 
age, 1891. 

Total  yield, 
1891. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Total  acre- 
age, 1892. 

Wheat  

2,939.343 

53,207,022 

18.10 

3.469,656 

Oats  

1,273,730 

44,000,937 

34.50 

1,382.531 

693.295 

18,901,583 

27.20 

643,702 

397,208 

11,689,887 

29.40 

524.012 

Rye  

56,242 

936,881 

16.60 

87,257 

8,010 

102,395 

12.70 

7,462 

77,953 

8,148,277 

104.60 

82,178 

3,405 

31,172 

9.10 

3,268 

1,673 

130.095 

2.171 

Cultivated  hay,  tons  

433,882 

568,225 

468,667 

Flax  seed,  bushels  

402,612 

4,378,300 

243,613 

72,801 

65.157 

6,360,154 

6,979,674 

Other  Agricultural  Products. 


Wild  hay,  tons,  1891   1,632,122 

Timothy  seed,  bushels,  1891   469,131 

Clover  seed,  bushels,  1891   16,632 

Apples,  bushels,  1891    107,975 

Grapes,  pounds,  1891    220,403 

Tobacco,  pounds,  1891   49,591 

Honey,  pounds,  1891   331,247 

Maple  syrup,  gallons.  1891     11,242 

Maple  sugar,  pounds,  1892    13,840 

Wool,  pounds,  1891   668,550 

Wool,  pounds,  1892   1,265,161 

Butter,  pounds,  1891   27,203,945 

Cheese,  pounds,  1891   1.374,555 
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WHEAT. 

Trble  1.— Wheat  Crop  for  1891. 

Acres  sown.   2,939.343 

Bushels  produced     53,207,022 

Average  yield  per  acre   18.10 

Acres  In  wheat  1892   3,469,656 


The  aggregate  and  average  yield  of  Wheat  during  twenty-three  years 
from  1868. 


Years. 


1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874    

1875  

1876  

1877  « 

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884    

1885  

1886  

1887    

1889  estimated  

1889  by  assessors  

1890  

1891  


Acres  sown. 


858,316 
937,029 
1.019,744 
1,096.578 
1,267,309 
1,548,713 
1,681,830 
1,764,109 
1,869,172 
1.829,167 
2,365,775 
2,762,521 
2,961,842 
2,884,160 
5,329.969 
2.507,209 
3,109,874 
3,043.683 
3,319,701 
3,053,987 
2,921,437 
2,736,.519 
3,078,787 
2,939,343 


Bush's  wheat 
produced. 


15.382,022 
16,587,621 
15,372,941 
13,467.300 
22,059,375 
26,402,485 
23.938,172 
30.079,300 
17,964,632 
30,693,969 
29,484,503 
31,218,634 
39,399,068 
32,947,570 
32,176,258 
36,042,672 
50.475,017 
41,253,888 
52,492.523 
39,070,159 
46,660,.583 
42,334,570 
40,298,142 
53,207,022 


Average 
per  acre. 


17.91 
17.70 
15.07 
12.28 
17.40 
17.04 
16.03 
17.05 
9.61 
16.79 
12.50 
11.30 
13.30 
11.42 
13.81 
14.37 
16.23 
13.55 
15  80 
12.70 
15.90 
15.30 
13.00 
18.10 


The  Greatest  Wheat  Producing  Counties  in  1891. 


The  following  counties  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels,  to  wit: 


Average 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield 

per  acre. 

73,471 

1,246,705 

17  00 

68,268 

1,490,327 

21.80 

74,070 

1,217,296 

16.40 

50,354 

1,101.211 

21.96 

87,113 

1.736,086 

19.90 

71,406 

1,071,090 

15.00 

Nicollet  

69.745 

1,275,975 

18.30  . 

94,803 

1,774,286 

18.70 

Otter  Tail  

74,264 

1,505,426 

20.30 

Redwood  

64,564 

1,150,186 

17.80 

106,474 

1,773.664 

16.70 

84.003 

1,590,818 

18.90 

117,269 

1,948,391 

16.  PO 

Swift  

63,184 

1,078,744 

17.10 

73,484 

1.585.007 

21.60 
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The  Greatest  Wheat  Producing  Counties  in  3890. 


The  following  counties  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels,  to  wit: 


Counties. 

Acres 

B  u  s  h  6 1  s . 

V  i     1        X\(^  Y* 

e 

B.cr6. 

Clay   

93,568 

1,284,551 

13.70 

84,014 

1,197,847 

14.20 

77.647 

1,052,218 

14  60 

84,437 

1,039,030 

12.30 

88,819 

1,056,425 

J1.80 

84,188 

1,293,429 

15.30 

111.065 

1,590.142 

14.30 

Polk  

222,223 

3,002,754 

13.50 

Renville...:  

74.039 

1,033.565 

14.00 

Sibley  

85,501 

1,055,267 

12.30 

122,158 

1,807.245 

14.70 

77,682 

1,049,421 

13.10 

The  Greatest  Wheat  Producing  Counties  in  1889. 
The  following  counties  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels,  to  wit: 


Average 

Counties, 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield  per 

acre. 

66,000 

1,775,400 

26.90 

65,000 

1,105,000 

17.00 

100,(jOO 

1,200,000 

12.00 

123,550 

1,235,000 

9.90 

55,000 

1,000,000 

18.10 

Faribault,  estimated  

65,000 

i,;30o,ooo 

20.00 

50,000 

1,000,000 

20.00 

82.000 

1,312.000 

16.00 

60,000 

1,000,000 

16.60 

65,000 

1,300,000 

20.00 

108,220 

2,164  400 

20.00 

160,000 

1,600,000 

10.00 

580,000 

1,044,000 

18.00 

88,900 

1,333,500 

15.00 

75,000 

1,500,000 

20.00 

50,435 

1,008,700 

20.00 

50.000 

1,000,000 

20.00 

70,899 

1,268,249 

17.90 

66,147 

1,209,053 

18.30 

59,798 

1,123,464 

18.80 

97,905 

1,564.586 

16.00 

53.531 

1,058.982 

19.80 

Marshall  

85,479 

1,067,155 

12.50 

Nicollet  

61.515 

1,160,573 

18.90 

94.051 

1.041,707 

11.10 

Otter  Tail  

104,754 

1.707,775 

16.30 

194,080 

3,010,581 

17.60 

77,148 

1.070,226 

13.90 

118,4fa 

1.604,004 

13.50 

77,924 

1,505,142 

19.30 

91,845 

1,3:37,447 

14.60 

The  Greatest  Wheat  Producing  Counties  in  1887. 
The  following  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels  to  wit. 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth 
Faribault . 

Kittson  

Marshall . . 
Norman  ... 
Otter  Tail.. 

Polk  

Renville... 

Sibley  

Stearns  


Acres. 


66,292 
70,951 
45,114 
55,983 
84,594 
98,382 
157,640 
100,265 
68.568 
101,223 


Bushels. 


1,123,720 
1,123,958 
1,159,886 
1.224,885 
1,162.422 
1,184.730 
2,884,897 
1,459,672 
1,163,-582 
1,118.054 


Average 
yield  per 
acre. 
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The  Greatest  Wheat  Producing  Counties  in  1886. 
The  following  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels,  to  wit. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

Counties. 

yield  per 

acre. 

64,487 

1,114,270 

17.20 

64,685 

1 ,797,666 

27.70 

Douglas  

46,957 

1,020,854 

21.70 

121,372 

1,791,671 

14.70 

62.752 

1,030,635 

16.40 

52,252 

1,000,223 

17.00 

61,807 

1,025,678 

16.50 

82,281 

3,411,907 

17.10 

123.881 

2,403,782 

19.40 

Polk  

140,874 

2.132,800 

15.10 

75,396 

1,058,253 

14.00 

Sibley  

65,993 

1,104,581 

16.70 

Stearns  

99,444 

1,774,081 

17.80 

Wright  

45.876 

1,005.351 

21.90 

OATS. 


Table  II.— Oats  in  1891. 


1,382,531 

The  following  table  gives  the  yield 

and  average 

for  twenty 

■two  years 

from  1869. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average. 

1869  

260,015 

9,785,959 

37.53 

317.211 

9,895,164 

31.19 

1871  

334,798 

10,689,484 

31.92 

372,478 

12,550,733 

33.69 

368,493 

12.544,536 

34.04 

1874  

383,233 

10.967.072 

28.61 

1875  

401,381 

13,801,761 

34.38 

458,590 

10,566,178 

23.04 

419,903 

18,819,630 

32.19 

474,557 

18.338,356 

38.65 

1879  

567,371 

20,667,922 

36.42 

682,520 

22,867,932 

32.49 

728,367 

21,954.126 

30.14 

769,133 

26,480,842 

34.44 

892,649 

30,964,303 

34.65 

1,089,638 

36,978,079 

33.93 

1885  

1,095,805 

34,388,213 

31.38 

1886   

1,242,808 

39.963,607 

32.10 

1,325,910 

37,661,424 

28.40 

1,394,555 

48,253,799 

34.60 

1,339,773 

40,678,486 

30.40 

1,339,987 

38,989,943 

29.00 

1,273.730 

44,000.937 

34.50 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Oats  in  1891  were: 

Average 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield 

per  acre. 

58.729 

1.985,234 

33.80 

27,H26 

1.005,364 

36.80 

44,789 

1,584,374 

35.40 

29,908 

1,108,683 

37.10 

22.560 

1.128,000 

50.00 

55.076 

2,106,084 

38.20 

32.420 

1,384.552 

42.70 
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The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Oats  in  1890  were: 


Average 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield 

per  acre. 

67.854 

2,101,470 

.30.90 

.54.9:36 

1,608.590 

29.20 

42.728 

1,382,724 

32.. 30 

45,937 

1,299,9,34 

28.30 

35,652 

1,147,624 

32.10 

38,839 

1.044,406 

26.80 

22,896 

1.005,567 

43.90 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Oats  in  1889  were: 


Average 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield 

per  acre. 

35,000 

1,1.50,000 

30.00 

78,102 

3,124,080 

40.00 

30.000 

1,500.000 

50.00 

60,000 

2,400,000 

40.00 

36.395 

1,819,750 

50.00 

50,000 

2,000,000 

40.00 

Mower,  "   

.54,800 

2,740,000 

50.00 

38,80  L 

1,277.666 

32  90 

35.000 

1,0.50,000 

30.00 

.36.400 

1,820,000 

50.00 

Sibley,   

20,000 

1,000.000 

50  00 

39,466 

1,775,970 

45.00 

33,958 

1.194,895 

35.20 

76,642 

1,354,042 

30.70 

59  232 

2,305.224 

38.90 

Goodhue,  "  

50.253 

1,9.50,523 

38.80 

32,519 

1,091,091 

33.50 

45,650 

1,836,191 

40  20 

38,655 

1,389,411 

36.00 

.32,968 

1,346,517 

40.80 

The  counties  producing  over  one  million  bushels  of  Oats  in  1887  were: 


Counties. 

Acres 
sown. 

Total 
bushels. 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

27,588 

1,049.281 

38.00 

54,011 

1,636,915 

30  30 

40,.504 

1,296,:383 

32  00 

66.682 

1,1.59,743 

17.30 

57,281 

1,8:35.815 

32.00 

38,801 

1,161,3:33 

29.00 

Polk  

34,243 

1,219,519 

35.60 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Oats  in  1886  were: 


Counties. 

Acres 
sown. 

Total 
bushels. 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

42,217 

1,016.425 

24.70 

52.7.52 

1,3.56.366 

25.70 

34.347 

1,295.276 

37.70 

Mower  

42.810 

1,383.947 

32  30 

36..531 

1,247,242 

33  80 

Otter  Tail  

27,202 

1,005.224 

36  90 

Stearns  

27,933 

1,078.301 

38.60 
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CORN. 
Table  III.— Corn  m  1891. 

Acres  planted   693.295 

Number  of  bushels   18.901,583 

The  average  yield  per  acre...   27  20 

Acerage,  1891   ^  643,702 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  yield  of  Corn  for  a  series  of 
twenty  three  years  from  1888. 


Years. 


1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1984   

1885  

1886  

1887  

1889,  estimated . . . 
1889,  by  assessors. 

1890  

1891  


Acres . 


129, 
r:'6, 
178, 
200, 
216, 
209. 
256, 
297, 
295, 
388, 
324, 
379, 
422, 
474, 
628, 
530, 
.535, 
580, 
596, 
642, 
688, 
704. 
726. 
693, 


,482 
129 
124 
455 
450 
496 
316 
089 
708 
174 
766 
461 
030 
512 
220 
133 
223 
877 
477 
622 
369 
493 
295 


Bushels. 


4,840,936 
4,194,965 
5,650,370 
7,076,268 
7,142.245 
6,457  368 
7,340,342 
7,195.581 
7,623,043 
9,151,281 
11,286.545 
1^,939,901 
13,125,255 
14,654,646 
16,606,379 
5,886,427 
16,761,495 
16,200,035 
18,940,026 
17.234,4:i2 
22,115,769 
19,079,262 
18,848,198 
18,901,853 


Average. 


37.33 
30.73 
31.66 
35.35 
32.99 
30.87 
28.64 
24.81 
25.84 
23.49 
34.90 
33.95 
31.07 
30.91 
26.42 
11.10 
31.32 
28.07 
31.70 
26.80 
32.10 
27.10 
25.90 
27.20 


The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Corn  in  1891  were: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 
yield  per 
acre. 

42,866 
22.423 
27,066 
20,1P3 
22,658 
20,440 

1,365,027 
611,720 
793,692 
609,716 
649,677 
633,207 

31.70 
27.30 
29.30 
30.30 
28.70 
31.00 

• 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Corn  in  1890  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 
yield  per 
acre. 

Blue  Earth  

26,991 
47,933 
39,495 
:^1.258 
27.042 

733,014 
798,735 
970,650 
953,039 
808,085 

21.10 
16.60 
24.50 
30.40 
29.80 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Corn  in  1889  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average. 

Blue  Earth,  estimated  

Goodhue,  estimated  

Houston,  estimated  

Martin,  estimated  

27,000 
42,688 
30,000 
34,500 
37,500 
20,225 
36,786 
34,098 

1,080,000 
1,280,640 
1,200,000 
1,725,000 
1.312,500 
1,012.750 
1,117,900 
1.132,872 

40.00 
30.00 
40.00 
50.00 
35  00 
50  00 
30.40 
33.20 
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The  principal  Corn  producing  counties  for  1887  were: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Blue  Earth    

27,103 

840,513 

31.00 

35,094 

1,138,656 

32.40 

26.620 

1,048,578 

29.30 

31,932 

608,977 

19.00 

15.830 

668,828 

42.20 

14,239 

538,299 

37.80 

21,798 

610,010 

27.90 

Tlie  principal  Corn  producing  counties  for  1886  were: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Blue  Earth  

25,906 

795,031 

30.00 

37,009 

1,042.950 

28.10 

20,954 

675,474 

32.  SO 

16,303 

626,464 

'68.40 

26,241 

716,184 

27.20 

15,073 

637,441 

43.20 

20,843 

620,545 

29.70 

26,099 

84:3,401 

32.30 

19,326 

690.697 

35.70 

BARLEY. 
Table  IV.— Barley  in  1891 . 

Number  of  acres  sown   397,208 

Number  of  bushels   11,689,887 

Average  yield  per  acre   29.40 

Acreage  1892   524,012 

By  tlie  following  table  the  crop  acreage  and  average  yield  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  from  1867: 


Years. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

1867  

11,862 

316,715 

26.70 

1868    

18.150 

518,500 

28.50 

1869  

31,695 

851,113 

26.85 

1870  

64,766 

1,518,686 

23.42 

1871  

64,558 

1,627,007 

25.20 

56.785 

1,495,491 

26  33 

1873    

35,501 

669,415 

18.85 

1874  

29,028 

611,545 

21.17 

1875  

40,803 

1,230,420 

30.15 

1876  

70,838 

1.608,463 

22.70 

1877    

79,334 

2,239,650 

26.37 

1878  

55,423 

1,493,668 

26.95 

1879  

96,951 

2,423.932 

24.87 

1880  

118.480 

2,751,638 

23.21 

1881  

196,917 

4,215,715 

21.40 

1882  

257,385 

6,109.140 

23.73 

1883  X  

265,207 

5,770,946 

21.76 

1884  

285,252 

7,001,526 

24.54 

1885  

285,919 

6,653,851 

23.27 

1886  

338,400 

7,535.488 

22.20 

1887  

322,612 

5,216,:W 

16.10 

1889  estimated  

332,017 

9,105.209 

27.40 

290.668 

6.803,030 

23.40 

1890  

323,281 

7,932,889 

24.50 

1891  

397.208 

11.689.887 

29.40 
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The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  Barley  in  1891  were: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Av'ge  yield 
per  acre. 

31,419 
43,632 
31,971 
38,858 
38,741 

716,731 
1.463.611 
1,169,707 
1,183,524 
1,148,432 

22.80 
38.50 
36.60 
30  50 
29.60 

The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  Barley  in  1890  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

38,957 
19,439 
34,770 
34,807 

941,259 
568,060 
1,218,439 
683,224 

24.10 
29  20 
35.00 
19.60 

The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  1889  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Goodhue,  estimated  

60.000 
18.000 
38.146 
36.777 
28.814 
27,539 

-  1,800,000 
720,000 
1,582.040 
108,695 
979.785 
943,397 

.30.00 
40.00 
15.20 
35.00 
34.00 
34.30 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Barley  in  1887  were: 

• 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

37.759 
38,146 
23.728 
28,112 

711,186 
529,128 
45  {.013 
412,318 

18.80 
13.80 
19  00 
14.00 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  crop  of  Barley  in  1886  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

29.678 
33.8.50 
37,715 
28,037 

619.896 
755.297 
862.641 
688,448 

20.80 
22.30 
22.80 
24.50 
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RYE. 

Table  V.— Rye  in  1891. 

Acres  '  56,242 

Bushels  produced   936,881 

Average  yield  per  acre   16.60 

Acreage  le92   87,257 


The  acreage,  bushels  produced  and  average  per  acre  of  the  rye  crop  for 
the  last  twenty-four  years,  from  1867,  are  as  follows: 


Years. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


1890. 
1891 


estimated  — 
by  assessors. 


Acres. 


1,988 
2,713 
4,428 
3,949 
8,061 
11,365 
6,982 
4,787 
4,345 
5,285 
9,202 
13,813 
11,534 
12,312 
13,091 
19,500 
20,666 
18,237 
15,186 
17,588 
21,844 
31,534 
51,789 
.')0,202 
56,242 


Bushels. 


32,763 
52,100 
72,281 
73,375 
130,928 
182,730 
96,887 
58,100 
71,367 
75,122 
132,041 
221,728 
172.887 
170,817 
170,053 
308,373 
319.647 
280,925 
219,194 
295,928 
255,571 
579,750 
1,001,172 
845.207 
936,881 


Average. 


16.43 
19.02 
16.32 
18.58 
16.24 
16.07 
13.87 
12.15 
16.42 
14.21 
14.38 
15.99 
14.98 
13.89 
12.99 
15.81 
15.46 
15.40 
14.44 
16.80 
11.60 
18.30 
19.30 
16.80 
16.60 


The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  rye  in  1891: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels, 

Average. 

6,3.59 
4,313 
3,270 

113,455 
51,345 
64,610 

17.80 
11.90 
19.80 

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  rye  in  1890. 


Average 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

yield 

per  acre. 

2,951 

49,917 

16.90 

6,090 

108,123 

17.70 

2,561 

35,251 

13.70 

1,519 

30,120 

19.80 

4,400 

69,670 

15.80 

Washington . , . 

2.600 

53,954 

27.70 
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The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  rye  in  1889. 


Counties. 


Chisago,  estimated  

Goodhue,  estimated  

Houston,  estimated  

Rice,  estimated  

Scott,  estimated  

Sherburne,  estimated  

Wadena,  estimated  

Washington,  estimated. .. 

Isanti,  by  assessors  

Scott,  by  assessors  

Washington,  by  assessors 
Winona,  by  assessors  


Acres. 


1,000 
4,000 
900 
1,170 
1,600 
2,000 
1,000 
5,000 
3,302 
3,027 
2,796 
3,115 


Bushels. 


20,000 
60,000 
22,500 
23,400 
35,200 
36,000 
20,000 
110,000 
56,841 
62.837 
60,574 
68,876 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


20.00 
15.00 
25.00 
20.00 
22.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
17.30 
20.80 
21.30 
22.10 


The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  1887  were: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

2,710 
2,267 
831 
1,178 
2,008 

26,432 
25.778 
14:338 
19,256 
24,840 

9.70 
11.30 
17.20 
16.30 
12.30 

Rice  

Scott  

The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  1886  were: 

Counties. 

Acres . 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Blue  Earth  

976 
765 
1,027 
1,255 
997 
709 

27,030 
18,232 
18,600 
16,142 
16,013 
14.613 

27.60 
23.80 
18.10 
12.80 
16.00 
20.60 

Goodhue  

Scott  

BUCKWHEAT. 
Table  VI.— Buckwheat  in  1891. 

Acres    8.010 

Bushels   102,395 

Average  yield   12  70 

Acreage  1892    7.462 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  of  bushels  raised  each  year  for 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  from  1867. 


Years. 


1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

18?'4  

1875...  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883   

1884...  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1889,  estimated. ,. 
1889,  by  assessors 

1890  

1891  


Acres. 


,102 
,538 
736 
818 
597 
,601 
685 
861 
338 
240 
805 
766 
380 
955 
564 
650 
570 
364 
627 
045 
902 
558 
294 
235 
010 


Bushels. 


15,191 
25,292 
46,038 
63,369 
54,152 
49.359 
29,445 
27,623 
42,425 
66,847 
79,448 
37,971 
33,163 
29,736 
42,847 
81,758 
85,910 
113,756 
64,919 
55.791 
108,704 
147,917 
219.492 
132,702 
102,395 


Average. 


13.71 
16.40 
16.88 
16.59 
15  05 
13.70 
10.92 

9.65 
12.70 

7.23 
11.67 

9.99 

9.80 
10.06 
12.09 
14.47 
13.07 
15.44 
11.53 
11.00 
15.70 
17.20 
12.70 
12.90 
12.70 
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The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  buckwheat  in  1891. 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Ay.  yield 
per  acre. 

1,185 
746 
207 
619 

12,372 
11,529 
9,821 
7,647 

10.50 
15.50 
47.40 
12.40 

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  buckwheat  in  1890. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

859 
1,237 
855 
495 
584 

14,491 
10,529 
10,541 
7,007 
9,156 

16.80 
8.50 
12.30 
14.10 
16.50 

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  buckwheat  in  1889. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Goodhue,  estimated  

700 
1,050 

662 
1,600 
1,950 

12,000 
21,000 
19.860 
22,845 
25,586 

17.10 
20.90 
30.00 
14.30 
13.10 

Rice,  estimated  

Winona,  estimated  

Dakota,  by  assessor  

Goodhue,  by  assessors  

The  prominent  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  1887  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

736 
453 
646 
.592 

14,443 
7,258 
8,672 
9.906 

19.60 
17.50 
13.40 
16.70 

Mower  

Winona  
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POTATOES. 
Table  VII.— Potatoes  in  1891. 

Acres   77,953 

Bushels   8.148.277 

Average  yield..   104.60 

Acreage,  1892     82,178 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  acreage,  productioQ  and  average  for  a 
series  of  twenty-four  years  from  1867: 


Years. 

Acres. 

Jl>  tlaHclo 

XV  V  tjl  dgt? 

[jyJ  td  tUco. 

1867  

17,747 

1,788,053 

101  32 

1868  

24,475 

2,592,686 

105.90 

1869  

1870  

20,832 

1,488.428 

71.44 

19,085 

1,372,975 

71.94 

1871  

21,429 

2,153,536 

100.49 

1872  

26,061 

3,072,349 

117.89 

1873  

26,360 

2,196,138 

83  31 

1874  

28,219 

2,283.107 

80'.9G 

1875  

31.487 

3,782,637 

120.26 

1876  

32,703 

2,477,384 

75.75 

1877  

40,770 

2,426,002 

62.00 

1878  

33,559 

3,250,181 

97.12 

1879  

37,915 

3,915,890 

103.26 

1880  

38,254 

3,782,243 

98.87 

1881  

41,707 

3,997,187 

95.84 

1882  

47.904 

5,074,736 

105.90 

1888  

58.930 

7,113,813 

120.71 

1884  

58,848 

6,583,844 

111.87 

1885  

54,503 

5,339,720 

97.75 

1886  

1887  

65,540 

5,783,335 

88.20 

64,658 

4,920,735 

76.10 

1889,  estimated 

80,320 

6,444,137 

80.20 

1889,  hy  assessors . 

76,896 

7,609.097 

97.60 

1890  

1891  

78,881 

6,444,231 

81.70 

77,953 

8,148,277 

104.60 

The  following 

counties  produced  the 

largest  crop  of  potatoes 

in  1891: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

2,646 

280,145 

4,474 

562,641 

6,413 

752,867 

4,972 

611.973 

2,525 

227,250 

1,982 

249.654 

The  following 

counties  produced  the 

• 

largest  crop  of  potatoes 

in  1890: 

Counties 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

2,343 

221,080 

3,244 

413,219 

5,610 

274,040 

6,160 

510,512 

3.662 

436,408 
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The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  potatoes  in  1889: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

UUrilieiS. 

Blue  Earth,  estimated. 

2  000 

240  000 

Chisago, 

."J^OOO 

240^000 

Hennepin,  " 

8  000 

Houston,  " 

1^300 

200,000 

Pollc. 

2,600 

250,000 

Sherburne,  " 

2,500 

375,000 

Steele, 

1.500 

250,000 

Washington,  " 
Anoka,    by  assessors 

2,200 

275,000 

2,966 

303,641 

Chisago,  " 

2,658 

489,981 

Daliota, 

3,001 

313.974 

Hennepin, 

684,201 

Isanti,  " 

:i,842 

Washington,  " 

2.205 

302,555 

The  counties  prod 

ucing  the  largest  crop  in  1887  were: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Blue  Earth  

2,917 

239,625 

Dakota     

2,835 

282,744 

5,674 

404,400 

Polk  

2,544 

236,651 

BEA^^S. 
Table  VIII— Beans  in  1891. 

Acres   3.405 

Bushels   31,172 

Average  yield   9.10 

Acreage,  1892   3,268 


The  bean  crop  of  the  State  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  from  1867, 
is  exhibited  by  the  following  table: 


Years. 


1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872   

1873  

1874  

3875  

1876  

3877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885..  

1886  

1887  

1889.  estimated.., 
1889.  by  assessors 

1890.  

1891   


Acres. 


527 
,027 
,829 
,845 
,506 
,482 
,184 
,154 
,543 
,832 
,075 
.280 
,156 
,538 
,703 
,095 
,539 
,057 
,077 
,704 
,985 
,568 


405 


Bushels. 


8,020 
13,671 
27,061 
24,950 
19,658 
19,156 
14,246 
15,795 
23.090 
13,996 
14,471 
28,037 
24,434 
20,904 
22.294 
43,929 
34,707 
52,940 
22,302 
23,860 
21,235 
32,717 
43,602 
34,206 
31,172 


Average. 


15.23 
13.00 
15.12 
13.52 
13.01 
12.92 
12.56 
7.33 
9.06 
7.48 
4.70 
12.52 
11.33 
13.66 
13.09 
14.19 
9.80 
13.04 
10.73 
14.00 
30.89 
12.70 
11.90 
12.20 
9.10 
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The  following  counties  raised  th$  largest  bean  crop  in  1891: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

301 

393 

3,662 
2,997 

Tlie  following  counties  raised  the  largest  bean  crop  in  1890: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

216 

293 

4,352 
3,399 

The  largest  crops  of  beans  in  1889  were  produced  in  the  following 
counties: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

84 
211 
150 
250 
100 
261 
38? 
288 

2,0DO 
2,110 
1,500 
3,750 
1,500 
3,597 
3,440 
3.583 

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  beans  in  1887: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

193 
84 

185 

1,186 
2,006 
2.528 

SUGAR  CANE. 
Table  IX. —Sugar  Cane  in  1891. 

Acres   1.673 

Gallons   130,095 

Sugar,  pounds   3,131 

Acreage,  1892   2.171 
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The  product  and  acreage  of  sugar  cane  from  1868,  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  are  given  herewith. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

Pounds 
sugar. 

1868   

81,375 
31,191 
56,370 
73,425 
78,095 
53,226 
69,.509 
70,479 
72,489 
140,153 
329,660 
446,946 
662,837 
684,066 
509,634 
159,261 
458,152 
327,072 
240,252 
198,774 
249,198 
220,251 
238,560 
130,095 

1869   

629 
728 
1,242 
859 
747 
1,146 
1,534 
1,695 
2,200 
3,207 
5,033 
6,914 
7,396 
6,192 
3,834 
4,629 
3,302 
3,527 
2,268 
4,060 
2,999 
3,976 
1,673 

1870  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1881   

1882  

1883.  

1887  

352 

79 
7,111 
2.171 

The  largest  quantities  of  syrup  in  1891  were  produced  in  the  following 
counties: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

13 1 

127 
135 

12,843 
12,966 
10,180 

Goodhue  

Nicollet.  

The  largest  quantities  of  syrup  in  1890  were  produced  in  the  following 
counties: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

298 
221 
184 
179 
312 

22.088 
19,893 
16.382 
16,210 
28,849 

(3arver  

Hennepin  

Nicollet  

Wright  

The  largest  quantities  of  syrup  in  1889  were  produced  in  the  following 
counties. 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth,  estimated.. 

Goodhue,  estimated  

Martin,  estimated  

Nicollet,  estimated  

Blue  Earth,  by  assessor 

Carver,  by  assessor  

Nicollet,  by  assessor  


Gallons 
syrup. 


17.000 
60.000 
30,000 
15.000 
23,403 
18,104 
16.084 
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The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  quantities  of  syrup  in  1887: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

170 
190 
131 
126 

18,185 
22,287 
15,352 
12,866 

HAY. 

Table  X  and  XII.— Cultivated  and  Wild  Hay  in  1891. 

Tons  wild  hay   1,632,122 

Acres  cultivated   433,882 

Tons  cultivated  hay   568,225 

Acreage,  1892   468,667 

The  hay  crop  for  the  last  nineteen  years  of  cultivated  and  wild  hay 
from  1872,  was  as  follows: 


Years. 


1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1889,  estimated... 
1889,  by  assessors, 

1890  

1891  


WiTiD  Hay. 


Tons. 


743,414 
783,618 
006,212 
878,782 
935,961 
974,224 
110,241 
200,506 
263,472 
261,089 
564,597 
617,307 
856,921 
939,939 
060,527 
120,526 
623,749 
791,663 
131,138 
632,122 


Cultivated  Hay. 


Acres. 


88,990 
104,525 
104.107 

47,592 
174,888 
112,056 
121,228 
145.150 
135,722 
171,512 
198,183 
786,951 
338,939 
365,523 
424,878 
385,259 
410,474 
417,608 
428,660 
433,882 


Tons. 


108,028 
144,712 
138,868 
122,813 
135,860 
131.647 
155,295 
194,964 
175,595 
227,432 
269,925 
417,099 
439,481 
517,098 
586,608 
390,100 
481,528 
454,909 
536,857 
568,225 


The  following  counties  raised  the  largest  hay  crop  in  1&9]. 


Counties. 


Wild  Hay. 


Tons. 


Cultivated  Hay. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


Kandiyohi  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Martin  

Nicollet  

Eenville  

Stearns  

Fillmore..., ... 

Goodhue  

Houston  

Mower  

Olmsted  

AVashington. . . 
Winona  


68,856 
55.000 
63,556 
50,800 
.50.299 
51,528 


37,841 
43,787 
20,085 
35,946 
29,171 
17.236 
25,585 


49,686 
46,881 
25,069 
48.088 
45,903 
20,340 
33,932 
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The  following  counties  raised  the  largest  hay  crop  in  1890. 


Counties. 

Wild  Ha  v. 

Cultivated  Hay. 

Tons . 

Acres. 

Tons. 

.51,592 
122,472 
94,709 
74,532 
72,733 

54,070 
60,204 
51.321 

52,780 

Sibley  

Swift  

22,750 
18,084 
35,924 
32.088 
21,010 
45,073 
26.058 
24,605 

25.448 
25,460 
38,693 
45,620 
27,267 
47,858 
33,743 
28,820 

Olmsted  

Winona  

The  following  counties  raised  the  largest  hay  crop  in  1889. 


Counties. 

Wild  Hay. 

Cultivated  Hay. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Faribault,  estimated  

50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
55,000 
70,000 
60,000 

Freeborn,  estimated  

7,000 

10,000 

Kandiyohi,  estimated  

Nobles,  estimated  

Pope,  estimated  

Renville,  estimated  

50,000 
35,000 
29,955 

60,000 
35,400 
59,910 

Mower,  estimated  

57,039 
40,817 
60,751 
60,230 
40,560 
43,015 
45,719 
47,475 
45,278 
42,138 
63,551 
47,812 
43,198 
61,684 
47,076 

Cottonwood,  by  assessor  

Nicollet,  by  assessor   

Pope,  by  assessor  

Redwood,  by  assessor  

Yellow  Medicine,  by  assessor  

31,804 
36,337 
37,813 
30,465 
28,281 

38,145 
42,632 
36,823 
35,368 
35..'599 

Goodhue,  by  assessor  

Mower,  by  assessor  

Olmsted,  by  assessor  

Winona,  by  assessor.   
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FQllowing  is  a  list  of  the  counties  raising  the  largest  hay  crop  in  1887. 


Counties. 

Wild  Hay. 

Cultivated  Hay. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

51,236 
88,831 
68,826 
54,228 
60,144 
68,494 
54.270 
68,190 
50,167 
66,725 
50,326 
55,003 

Martin  

Polk  

Swift  

Blue  Earth  

9,073 
23.011 
19,053 
21,611 

33,247 
26,571 

26,134 
25,006 
20,033 
23,835 
34,642 
25.579 

FLAX. 
Table  XI.— Flax  in  1891. 

Acres   402,612 

Bushels   4,378,300 

Acreage  1892    243,613 

The  acreage  and  bushels  of  flax  seed  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  from 
1872,  are  as  follows: 


Years. 

Acreage. 

Bushels. 

1872  

12,129 
12,114 
19,715 
16,644 
8,191 
5,547 
2,183 
12,966 
40,004 
73,640 
79,547 
70.880 
126,845 
214,873 
235,406 
167,264 
157.540 
255,602 
409,141 
402,612 

71,752 
100,853 
109,043 
125,932 
44,243 
40,838 
16,982 
99,378 
397,190 
433,517 
762,117 
826,281 
1,486,527 
2,246,077 
1,729,843 
1,318.121 
1,647,622 
2.293,217 
3,974,681 
4,378.:300 

1873  

1874  

1875    

1876  

1877  

1878  

1883   

1886  ,  

1887.  

1889,  estimated  

1890  

1891  

The  largest  crop  of  flax  was  raised  in  1891,  in  the  following  counties: 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

11.854 
14,372 
14,751 
21,188 
15,123 
14,793 
21,652 
32,759 
15,756 
13,073 
11.429 
10.026 
13.128 

143,335 
125.762 
156.617 
346.982 
148,390 
107,875 
217,885 
405,616 
209,617 
126,794 
121,718 
116.593 
150.557 

Rock  
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The  largest  crop  of  flax  was  raised  in  1890  in  the  following  counties: 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

Cottonwood 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Faribault..., 

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Jackson  

Lincoln  

Martin  

Mower  

Murray  

Nobles  

Olmsted  

Rock  

Watonwan. . 


The  largest  crop  of  flax  was  raised  in  the  following  counties  in  the  year 


Counties. 


Jackson,  estimated  

Martin  "      ..  .  . 

Mower,  "   

Watonwan,  "   

Blue  Earth,  by  assessor. 

Dodge, 

Jackson, 

Mower,  " 

Nobles, 

Rock, 

Watonwan,  " 


Acres. 


9,871 
30,000 
22,000 

7,500 
10,288 
11.386 
13,790 
35,827 
19,937 
14,392 
10,828 


Bushels. 


100.000 
300.000 
220,000 
112,500 
114.911 
121,129 
109,709 
372,451 
123,569 
104,084 
111,716 


The  largest  crop  of  flax  was  produced  in  the  following  counties  in  1887: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Jackson  

12,048 
16,461 
11,772 
18,913 
16,723 
8,942 

87,868 
150,531 

88,164 
130,110 
115,158 

74.290 

Rock    

Watonwan  

IMPROVED  LANDS. 
Table  XII.— Total  Cultivated  Acreage,  1891. 

Total  cultivated  acreage,  1891   6,360,154 

Total  cultivated  acreage,  1892    6,979.674 

Summary  of  cultivated  acreage  for  twelve  years  from  1880: 

Acreage 

Years.  ♦  cultivated. 

1880    4,447.845 

1881   4.61.5.781 

1882   4,367,675 

1883   4,685,735 

1884  :   5,622,457 

1885   5,707,818 

1886   6,307.281 

1887   6,037,455 

1888  ;  :   6,362,241 

1889— estimated   6,134,132 

1889— by  assessors   5,958,004 

1890     6.509.322 

1891   6,360.154 
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The  following  counties  had  the  largest  total  cultivated  acreage  in  ]891: 

Counties.  Acreage . 

Fillmore   233,268 

Goodhue   233,305 

Lac  qui  Parle   168,620 

Mower     189,738 

Olmsted  .'     162,174 

Renville   152,560 

Stearns   166,815 

Winona   152.060 


The  largest  cultivated  acreage  for  1890  is  found  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: 

Counties.  Acreage. 

Faribault   222.453 

Goodhue   209,848 

Polk   284.923 


The  largest  cultivated  acreage  for  1889  is  found  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: 

Counties.  Acreage. 

Fillmore,  estimated     224,381 

Goodhue,  estimated     235,850 

Polk,  estimated     209,200 

Blue  Earth,  by  assessors   165,860 

Fillmore,  by  assessor   186,080 

Goodhue,  by  assessor   208,424 

Mower,  by  assessor   161,913 

Polk,  by  assessor   262,63o 

Renville,  by  assessor   164,435 

The  following  counties  had  the  largest  total  cultivated  acreage  in  1887 
and  1888: 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth 

Dakota  

Dodge   

Faribault.. 
Fillmore  .. 
Freeborn.. 
Goodhue  . . 
Houston... 

Mower  

Norman... . 
Olmsted... 
Otter  Tail. 

Polk  

Renville. . . 

Rice  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Wabasha. . 
Winona.  .. 


143,755 
159,687 
103,000 
153,381 
218,273 
128,970 
194,312 
104,182 
172,978 
106,853 
179,468 
132,237 
205,807 
135,242 
112,261 
101,771 
147,080 
115,832 
156.294 


Acres. 


144,612 
157,303 
88,944 
138,679 
216,948 
131,366 
195,222 
109.674 
169,379 
112,621 
182,837 
139,335 
230,022 
126,132 
114,587 
107,110 
163,790 
117.007 
155,781 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
Table  XIII.— Grass  Seeds,  1891. 

Timothy  seed  produced,  bushels   469,131 

Clover  seed  produced,  bushels   16,632 
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Years. 

Timothy, 
bushels. 

Clovei-, 
bushels. 

15,823 
15.228 
40,022 
46.263 
31,576 
83,379 
42,5.59 
24,228 
30,376 
60,940 
96,214 
200,809 
281.744 
286,794 
288,620 
410,884 
275,114 
234,228 
430,304 
452,562 
469,131 

2,.58S 
2,348 
1,546 
5,651 
4,861 
5,041 
8,807 
7.558 
18,460 
8,:371 
27,715 
6,930 
21,166 
20,828 
43,335 
107,508 
38,480 
:i9,039 
66,413 
19,694 
16.632 

1881    

1883   

1891  

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  timothy  and  clover 
seed  in  1891: 

Counties. 

Timothy, 
bushels. 

Clover, 
bushels. 

27,096 
55.133 
195,138 
40,415 

3,162 

1..537 

17,350 

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  timothy  and  clover 
seed  in  1890: 

Counties. 

Timothy, 
bushels. 

Clover, 
bushels. 

45,790 
80,565 
107,250 
74,737 
25,701 

5.230 
3.560 
1.310 
952 

Winona  

The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  timothy  and  clover 
seed  in  1889: 

Counties. 

Timothy, 
bushels. 

Clover. 
busViels. 

32,197 
50,000 
30,000 
49,704 

4,128 
5.000 
2,000 
5,235 
2.000 
5.000 
3.000 
.5,08t) 
7,511 
10.579 
6,626 
5.117 

Mower,  estimated  

Olmsted,  estimated  

Steele,  estimated  

Dodge,  by  assessors  

24,000 
38,044 
63.765 
i;^5,405 
73.502 
25.122 

JNlower,  by  assessors  

Olmsted,  by  assessors  

Winona,  oy  assessors  
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The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  timothy  and  clover 
seed  in  1887: 


Counties. 

Timothy, 

Clover, 
bushels. 

35,146 
37,806 
55,719 
55,226 
12.631 

4.497 
5,329 
5,235 

2,213 
2.479 
2,311 

Steele   

APPLES. 
Table  XIV.— Apples  in  1891. 

Apple  trees  growing,  1891   348.357 

Apple  trees  bearing,  1891  ".   145,285 

Apples  produced,  bushels,  1891   107,975 


Summary  of  apple  trees  growing,  apple  trees  hearing  and  bushels  pro- 
duced for  the  last  eighteen  years. 


Years. 


1874   

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888 

1889,' estimated.'.".' 
1889,  by  assessors 

1890  

1891  


Apple  trees 
growing. 


,742,479 
889,874 
798,258 
,151,279 
,219,324 
,121.779 
160,240 
960,889 
895,114 
889,979 
887,031 
779,699 
474,258 
351,531 
358.748 
432,044 
301,538 
361,243 
348,357 


114,474 
149,039 
153,138 
156,189 
203.492 
269,186 
299,319 
275,796 
299,981 
360,451 
278,540 
301,455 
188,955 
142,100 
136,034 
119,443 
117,300 
141,345 
145,285 


The  following  counties  produced  the  largest  crop  of  apples  in  1891: 


Counties. 

Trees 
growing. 

Trees 
bearing. 

Apples, 
bushels. 

29,710 
13,301 
18,260 
25,523 

17,579 
7,715 
10,932 
10,342 

9.818 

10,334 
8,408 
14,220 

The  following  counties  produced  the  most  apples  in  1890: 


Counties. 

Trees 
growing. 

Trees 
bearing. 

Apples, 
bushels. 

21,166 
15,871 
22.564 

10,415 
10,185 
10.955 

10,454 
9,529 
12,444 
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The  following  counties  produced  the  most  apples  in  1889: 


Counties. 

Trees 
growing. 

Trees 
bearing. 

Apples, 
bushels. 

25,850 

18,690 

5,680 

8,100 

4,700 

5,000 

Olmsted,  estimated  

20,643 

11,880 

11,655 

Winona,  estimated  

17,040 

10,1577 

15,865 

20,456 

10,899 

7,625 

8,579 

4,268 

6,411 

2(),055 

8,680 

5,855 

22,151 

12,285 

12,151 

The  best  apple  producing  counties  in  1887  were: 

Counties. 

Trees 

Trees 

Applps. 

growing. 

bearing. 

bushels. 

23,080 

9,602 

6,727 

17,145 

7.309 

5,747 

20.643 

11,880 

11,655 

9,218 

5,765 

5.593 

17,038 

7,933 

9,989 

.  GRAPES. 
Table  XV.— Grapes  in  1891. 

Number  of  bearing  vines.  1891   63,751 

Pounds  produced,  1891   320,403 


Summary  of  grape  vines  and  pounds  produced  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  from  1874. 


Years. 

Grape  vines 
in  bearing. 

Grapes, 
pounds. 

1874   

36,145 
45.208 
36,060 
40,873 
40,748 
63,427 
52,777 
49,327 
62,446 
59  226 
64,939 
173.357 
89.876 
76.474 
76,425 
88,250 
62,004 
66,999 
63,751 

114,922 
122,237 
69,353 
101,973 
126,763 
135,086 
141,731 
200,616 
203,727 
152,678 
259,404 
198,309 
206,200 
235,529 

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  ^  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1886  

1887  

661,109 
120,874 
185,004 
320,403 

1890   . 

1891  

The  following  counties  produced  the  most  grapes  in  1891. 

Counties. 

Vines 
bearing. 

Grapes, 
pounds. 

Blue  Earth  

931 
3,466 
1,248 
1.659 
6,403 
14,976 
3.170 
1,744 
3.413 

4.475 
9,945 
4,614 
6,835 

3,5,835 
132.531 
4,.517 
4,016 

14,506 

Fillmore  ■  

Goodhue  ,    

Winona  
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The  most  grapes  in  1890  were  produced  in  the  following  counties: 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth 

Carver  

Dakota  

Hennepin. . 

Houston  

Scott  

Winona  


The  most  grapes  in  1889  were  produced  in  the  following  counties: 


Counties. 


Blue  Earth,  estimated.. 
Hennepin,  estimated... 

Houston,  estimated  

Olmsted,  estimated  

Winona,  estimated  

Hennepin,  by  assessors 
Houston,  by  assessors.. 


Vines 
bearing. 


6,000 
30,000 
13,400 
2,894 
3.790 
12,242 
12,146 


The  following  counties  produced  the  most  grapes  in  1887: 


Counties. 

Vines 
bearing. 

Grapes 
pounds. 

5,980 
3.364 
13,700 
10,850 
2,894 
2,549 
3,533 
3,791 

12,000 
14,147 
35,895 
38,549 
10,430 
11,108 
10.320 
12.925 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOBACCO. 
Table  XV.— Tobacco  in  1891. 


Pounds  produced . 


49,591 


The  product  of  this  crop  since  1868  has  been  as  follows: 


Years. 


1870. 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874 
1875 
1876, 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Pounds. 


11,289 
20,573 
37,050 
42,788 
28,324 
22,557 
41,679 
39,732 
38,809 
75.634 
65,089 


Years. 


1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1889— estimated.. . 
1889— by  assessors 
1890  


Pounds. 


48.437 
79.631' 
62,859- 
14,744 
47,472: 
64,085 
65,S20 
28,931 
13,959 
27,689- 
33,621 
49,591: 


FARMS. 
Table  XVI.— Farms,  1892. 


92,917 
1,317 

Total  numbers  of  farms  from  1880  to  1892: 

New  f'rma 

Total 

Years. 

during 

No.  of 

year. 

farms. 

6,823 
1,758 
1,349 
1,863 
1.609 
1,889 
1,592 
1,056 
1,879 
1.043 
1,207 
1,317 

74,888 
81.089 
79,972 
80,59& 
90,564 
95,693 
98,492 
98,247 
94,458 
95,501 
100,622 
92,917 

1886  

1887  

1888  

1890  

1891  ,  

1892  

The  largest  numbers  of  farms  in  1892  were  found  in  the  following- 
counties: 

Douglas   1,882 

Mower   1,820 

Olmsted   1,822 

Rice   1,856 

Stearns   2,148 

Winona   1,878 

Wright   1.937 

Vol  11-43 
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The  largest  numbers  of  farms  in  1891,  were  found  in  the  following 
counties: 

Blue  Earth   2.869 

Faribault   2,340 

Hennepin   2  346 

Mower     2,296 

Otter  Tail.   2,961 

Polk   4,444 

Rice   2,195 

Stearns   2,682 

Wright   2,874 

The  largest  number  of  farms  in  1890,  were  to  be  found  in  the  following 
counties  : 

Blue  Earth   2,864 

Faribault   2,349 

Fillmore  9   2,833 

Freeborn   2,131 

Goodhue   2,137 

Hennepin   2,330 

Mower   2,266 

Otter  Tail   2,966 

Polk   3,865 

Rice   2,181 

Stearns   2,659 


The  largest  number  of  farms  in  1888,  were  to  be  found  in  the  following 
counties : 

  2,325 

 ■  ■  •   2,347 

  2,833 


Blue  Earth 
Faribault  .. 
Fillmore 


Ooodhue  .. 
Hennepin  . 

Mower  

Otter  Tail 

Polk  

Rice  

Stearns  . . . 


2,137 
2,211 
2.133 
2.941 
3,517 
2.108 
2.615 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
Table  XVII.— Cows  and  Dairy  Products  in  1891. 

(Prom  assessors'  report.) 

Number  of  milch  cows   424,881 

Pounds  of  butter  produced   27,203,945 

Pounds  of  cheese  produced   1.374,555 

Number  of  milch  cows,  1892    412,230 

Summary  of  dairy  products  for  the  past  twenty-one  years: 


Years. 


1871. 
1872. 
X873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
3882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 
1891. 


Number  of 
cows. 


106 

135. 
155. 
169. 
176, 
185, 
200 
228, 
225: 
227, 
221 
238: 
288, 
324, 
339 
392, 
392. 
416. 
412. 
473, 
424, 


016 
691 
454 
618 
,278 
149 
379 
443 
513 
955 
213 
547 
896 
385 
933 
536 
027 
113 
036 
304 


Pounds  of 
butter. 


7,356,768 
8,823,630 
10,140,313 
10.916.942 
12,029,371 
12,348,971 
13,443,195 
14,873,740 
15.639,069 
15,693,283 
16,052,020 
17,136.788 
20,525,357 
24,053,631 
24,495.074 
27.953,028 
28,117,172 


29,165,137 
.S2,218,310 
27,203,945 


Pounds  of 
chee.se. 

469,147 
772,630 
1.031,510 
1,090.238 
1,009,999 
1,052,348 
829,075 
1,602,551 
.586.448 
417,994 
522.456 
335,793 
615,497 
334,694 
850,843 
1,303.329 
1.074,251 


1.274.076 
1.385,241 
1.374,555 


Number  of  cheese  factories,  1892. 
Number  of  creameries,  1892  


53 
152 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 
Table  X VIII. —Sheep  and  Wool  for  1891  and  1892. 

(From  assessors'  report.) 

Number  of  sheep  sheared,  fall  1891  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891    

Number  of  sheep  sheared,  spring  1892  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1802  


128,7.56 
668,550 
248,177 
1,265,161 


BEES,  HONEY  AND  MAPLE  SYKUP. 
Table  XIX.— Bees,  Honey  and  Maple  Sykup  in  1891  and  1892. 


Number  of  hives,  1891.   

Number  of  pounds  of  honey,  1891. 

Gallons  syrup,  1892  

Pounds  sugar,  1892  


Comparative  table  of  bees  and  honey  for  nineteen  years. 


19,083 
331.247 
11,242 
13.840 


Years. 


1872. . 
1873.. 
1874. . 
1875. . 
1876. . 
1877. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880. . 
1881.. 
1883.. 
1883.. 
1884. . 


1886. 
1887. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


H  i  ves. 

Honey, 

No.  of. 

pounds. 

13,704 

232.948 

10,376 

134,276 

7,343 

99.296 

7,134 

108,673 

7,740 

101,858 

10,835 

213,768 

15,105 

253,221 

16,261 

208,018 

14,020 

221,255 

9,287 

144,162 

9,003 

166,999 

10.744 

254,964 

13,418 

2^!3,943 

11,948 

243,326 

14,358 

341,047 

13,300 

210,593 

22,159 

746,453 

20,058 

221,333 

19,083 

331,247 

The  following  table  will  show  maple  sugar  and  syrup  produced  during 
eighteen  years. 


Years. 


1874. 
1875 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885, 
1886. 
1887, 
1888, 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Syrup, 

Sugar, 

gallons. 

pounds. 

17.256 

145,285 

31.536 

151,215 

10,400 

74,022 

6,182 

18,297 

13.588 

52,723 

10,670 

58,462 

12.449 

47,712 

13.418 

49,577 

12,923 

54,512 

11,63S 

47,697 

16,771 

35,687 

11,949 

28,964 

11.297 

24,076 

11,468 

12,740 

8,373 

8.478 

17,195. 

23,430 

8,855 

16,289 

11,242 

13.840 

POPULATION. 

Table  XX.— Population  in  Minnesota,  1890,  and  prior  years. 


Total  population  1890   1,301,826 

1885   1,117,798 

1880   780,733 

1875    597,407 

1870   439,706 

1865   250,099 

1860   172.023 

1850   6,077 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 
Table  XXI.- -Horses  and  Cattle,  1879—1891. 


(From  returns  made  to  the  state  auditor  for  taxation,) 


Years. 

Horses,  Mules  and  Asses. 

Cattle. 

One  year 

r>lrl 
OIU. 

Two  years 

OIU. 

Three 
years  old 
and  over. 

Under 
three  yrs. 
old. 

Cows 
all  ages. 

All  other 
cattle  3 
years  old 

and  over. 

Cattle- 
Total  of 
all  ases, 
including 
milch 
cows. 

1879  

161,266 
153,786 
261,985 
272,577 
290,938 
304,528 
364,371 
397,455 
470,269 
496,399 
440,525 
456,654 
430,629 

268,777 
274,479 
266,678 
272,681 
301,688 
317,988 
359,716 
372,018 
435,119 
465,520 
554.269 
554.763 
539,075 

126,871 
121,955 
55,910 
49,536 
52,716 
50,713 
51,435 
35,502 
68,138 
78,680 
56,362 
53,812 
54,027 

557,914 
570,210 
584,573 
594,794 
645,402 
673.229 
775,522 
804,975 
973,526 
1,040,599 
1,051,156 
1,065,229 
1,023.731 

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

34,414 
35,236 
40,425 
43,860 
50,389 
55,634 
58,731 

30,234 
33,207 
38.728 
42,020 
79,451 
53,286 
57,782 

271,608 
292,876 
284,612 
302.324 
231,335 
352,533 
372,999 

1887.  .. 
1888  

1892  

SHEEP  AND  HOGS 
Table  XXII.— Sheep  and  Hogs,  1880—1891. 

(From  returns  made  to  state  auditor  for  taxation.) 


Years. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892. 


250,813 
267,215 
258,415 
269,191 
280,486 
295,659 
296,886 
295,574 
288,260 
297,117 
337,078 
359,223 
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Table  I.— WHEAT. 


Wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  coupties. 


1891 

1892. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Busliels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 

Aitkin  

37 

982 

26  50 

103 

Anol<a  

2.001 

32.561 

16.30 

3,965 

Becker  

16.289 

307,527 

18.90 

18,017 

13,079 

218,566 

16.70 

14,464 

Big  Stone  

20,840 

345,527 

16.60 

23,556 

Blue  Earth  

30,001 

522,814 

17.40 

36,160 

Brown   ...   

73,471 

1,246,705 

17  00 

80,  .553 

Carver  

39,758 

938,646 

23.60 

40,469 

36,165 

835,759 

23.10 

54,064 

Chisago  

7,466 

132,478 

17.70 

8,447 

Clay  

137,857 

Cottonwood  

45,879 

825,831 

....  . 

18.00 

49  654 

1.287 

24,138 

18.80 

2,636 

Dodge   

7,596 

118,828 

15,60 

10,092 

Douglas  

68.268 

1,490,327 

21.80 

74,561 

Fillmore  

13,723 

189,040 

13  80 

15,398 

Freeborn   

34,414 

612,069 

17.80 

43!  476 

Goodhue  

53.529 

894,124 

16.70 

58i303 

49,279 

551.517 

11.20 

57^817 

TTpn  n  Pill  n 

20,814 

443  858 

21.30 

OK  oan 
tiO,ODU 

Houston  

12402 

18C562 

15.00 

13.571 

Hubbard  

10,000 

225,000 

22  50 

11,000 

Isanti  

5,194 

73,872 

14.20 

6'645 

Jackson  

5,624 

92,094 

16.40 

6,587 

Kanabec  

350 

5,192 

14.80 

460 

Kandiyohi  

74,070 

1,217,296 

16  40 

78,551 

125,000 

2,500,000 

20.00 

140^000 

Lake  

1 

30 

30.00 

10,877 

223,918 

20.60 

10,826 

Lincoln   

32,856 

515,750 

15.70 

45.218 

Lyon.  

21,319 

414,505 

19  40 

25*887 

McLeod    

50,354 

1.101,211 

21.90 

54,341 

Marshall  

87,113 

1,736,086 

19.90 

71,967 

24,569 

378,894 

15.40 

35]  266 

71,406 

1,071,090 

15.00 

71,406 

Mille  Lacs  

l'l05 

24,320 

396,737 

16.30 

27*046 

8,353 

132.296 

15.80 

9,195 

Nicollet  

69,745 

1,275,975 

18.30 

70' 220 

41,066 

692,172 

16.90 

56,861 

Norman  

94.803 

1,774,286 

18.70 

96.735 

Olmsted  

15,604 

256,042 

16.40 

17,983 

74,264 

1,505,426 

20.30 

79  664 

Pine  

405 

6,624 

16!40 

563 

Ramsey   

576 

12,966 

22.50 

1,374 

Redwood  

64.564 

1.150,186 

17.80 

82*301 

Renville  

106,474 

1,773,664 

16.70 

110,120 

Rice  

45,814 

864,779 

18.90 

49,820 

33,477 

644,285 

19.20 

44, 191 

St.  Louis  

3 

24 

8.00 

4 

Scott  

19,135 

443,634 

23  20 

23.450 

Sherburne  

6,359 

75  146 

11*80 

7  625 

84,003 

1,590,818 

18.90 

87^251 

117,<4d9 

1  f\  to  Of\-1 

1,948,391 

16.60 

122,936 

Steele  

31,617 

539,609 

17.10 

35.640 

Stevens  

44,040 

803,220 

18.20 

50,550 

63.184 

1,078,744 

17.10 

74,033 

Todd  

23,952 

448,938 

18.70 

29.262 

55.147 

728,021 

13.20 

61,289 

7.701 

107,326 

13.90 

7,304 

Wadena  

13,582 

241,609 

17.80 

15,813 

Waseca  

28,855 

467,020 

16.20 

31,021 

Washington  

15,120 

249,789 

16.50 

19,948 

34,752 

573,711 

16.50 

44,901 

Wilkin  

29,078 

534,531 

18.40 

37,483 

Winona  

23,029 

362,064 

15.70 

21,321 

Wright  

36,969 

834,651 

22.50 

42,166 

Yellow  Medicine  

73,484 

1,585,007 

21.60 

89.873 

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated. 

587,868 

10,641,404 

693,931 

Totals  

2,939,343 

53,207,022 

18.10 

3,469,656 
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Table  II.— OATS. 


Oat  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  average  of  1892,  by  counties. 


1891 

1892. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 

HPT  a  OTP 

Acres. 

4-^0 

16,980 

3r.70 

636 

5,283 

161,256 

30  50 

6,921 

3,733 

327,347 

34.10 

3,901 

5,655 

183,405 

32  40 

5,988 

4,839 

131,984 

27.30 

5,304 

Blue  Earth  

18,374 

672,978 

36.60 

19,092 

26,714 

689,852 

25.80 

20,898 

7,867 

410,034 

52.10 

7,630 

9,640 

289,553 

30.00 

10,905 

6,433 

254,778 

39.60 

7,759 

28,492 

25,451 

903,584 

35.50 

26,669 

7,737 

207,547 

26.80 

7.616 

22,390 

580,498 

25.90 

15,708 

13.693 

530.564 

38.70 

14  692 

58,729 

3,985,234 

33.80 

63,879 

27,326 

1.005,364 

36.80 

36.776 

44.789 

1,584,374 

35.40 

41,629 

6,604 

206,952 

31.30 

8,191 

21,188 

838,336 

39.60 

22,706 

32,342 

854,006 

26.40 

35,465 

1,800 

45,000 

25.00 

1,600 

Isanti  

7,496 

209,738 

28.00 

8,498 

3,722 

113.332 

30.40 

3,599 

Kanabec  

264 

8.226 

31.20 

526 

15.506 

451,918 

29.10 

15.793 

25,000 

800,000 

32.00 

27,000 

3 

130 

43.30 

3 

Le  Seur  

1,732 

65.093 

37.60 

1.685 

10,591 

308.814 

29.20 

12,157 

6,655 

237,320 

35.40 

6,826 

10,528 

476,448 

45.40 

10.777 

11,061 

369,490 

33.40 

9.760 

29,908 

1.108,683 

37.10 

33,731 

22,560 

1,128,000 

50.00 

22,560 

1,640 

8,085 

235,195 

29.10 

8,704 

55,076 

2,106,084 

38.20 

60,167 

Nicollet  

17.770 

658,760 

37.10 

17,950 

29,978 

994,249 

33.20 

33,134 

19,103 

622.612 

32.60 

18,180 

32,420 

1,384,552 

42.70 

;«,232 

Otter  Tail  

17,228 

531,414 

30.80 

17,207 

422 

la,514 

32.00 

644 

3,304 

131,847 

39.90 

3,519 

20,885 

600.236 

28.70 

22,773 

20,138 

762,835 

37.90 

21,694 

Rice  

26,067 

965,774 

39.10 

26.378 

25,472 

999,057 

39.20 

27.199 

231 

1,929 

8.40 

316 

5,763 

223,870 

38.90 

7,084 

5,393 

97. 193 

18.00 

6,016 

Sibley  :  

17,264 

765,132 

44.30 

18,898 

27,246 

821,148 

30.10 

28,186 

20,239 

722.204 

35.70 

20.247 

37,045 

584,700 

30.40 

20.850 

18,299 

476.991 

f)g  10 

5,232 

160,585 

30;70 

"6!514 

9,109 

243.859 

26.80 

11,218 

9,140 

242,815 

26.60 

9.772 

3,576 

89,091 

24.90 

3,772 

10,250 

382,554 

37.30 

10,994 

Washington    

19,895 

711,446 

35.80 

19,264 

20,811 

651.408 

31.30 

21,650 

6,135 

215,923 

35.20 

6,783 

28,914 

985,171 

34.10 

30,656 

Wright  

7,924 

317.808 

40.10 

8,167 

14,507 

543,970 

37.50 

17.335 

Unreported  toAvns  and  counties  estimated. 

254,746 

8,800,187 

276,506 

Total  

1,273,730 

44,000,937 

34.50 

1,382.531 
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Table  III.— CORN. 


Corn  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891,  and  acreage  of  1892,  by  counties. 


1891. 

1892. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 

135 

5  ,261 

39.00 

107 

r),882 

1.39  090 

23.60 

5,290 

84 

2,541 

30.30 

123 

2,679 

59,445 

22.20 

2.038 

678 

14,175 

20  90 

648 

14,986 

483,460 

32.30 

14.194 

19,694 

400,232 

20.30 

J  3,828 

11,518 

410,884 

35.70 

11,770 

Chippewa  

2,641 

44,039 

16.70 

2,218 

2,314 

54,366 

23.50 

2,350 

427 
3,868 

6,120 

186,483 

30.50 

Dakota   .... 

1.878 

29,247 

15.60 

1,676 

9,890 

201,874 

21.. 50 

6,325 

2,746 

87  018  ■ 

31.60 

2,404 

42,866 

1.365,027 

31.70 

41,315 

21,107 

572,637 

27.10 

21.100 

22.423 

611,720 

27.30 

20,497 

283 

4,228 

14  90 

142 

15,837 

459,132 

29.00 

14.912 

27,066 

793,692 

29.30 

25,834 

300 

9,000 

30.00 

200 

4,527 

102,834 

22.70 

4,295 

1,915 

41,113 

21.50 

1,588 

50 

1,457 

29.10 

42 

4,040 

98,766 

24.40 

3,601 

11,000 

222,000 

20.00 

10,000 

3 

106 

35.30 

2,959 

104,084 

35.20 

2.792 

3,367 

45,967 

13.30 

3,943 

4,272 

93,430 

21.90 

3,680 

7.069 

259,215 

36.70 

7,210 

91 

1,070 

11.80 

126 

20,133 

609,716 

30.30 

18,215 

6,660 

264,400 

39.70 

6,660 

1,149 

4,208 

118.309 

28.10 

4,1('9 

18.065 

497,647 

27.50 

11, .548 

14,975 

505,670 

33.80 

15.785 

1.5,716 

298,080 

19.00 

.2,367 

79 

1,463 

18.50 

61 

22,658 

649,677 

28.70 

24,095 

3,064 

74,204 

24  20 

1,879 

101 

2,694 

26.70 

101 

941 

43,135 

45.80 

1,069 

10,176 

214,219 

21.10 

10,258 

Tlenville  

10,893 

260,455 

23.90 

12.031 

16,290 

506,175 

31.10 

17,004 

19,301 

488.755 

25.30 

16.016 

6,644 

219,465 

33.00 

7.870 

8,367 

118,882 

14.20 

8.514 

4/o,U00 

OO.dU 

14,1/  ( 

11,926 

263,245 

22.10 

11,306 

16,864 

452,543 

26.80 

13,217 

1,225 

28,540 

23.30 

405 

Swift  

2,438 

55,101 

22,60 

2,271 

Todd  . 

1,887 

48,905 

25.90 

1,565 

1,210 

20,174 

16.70 

889 

6,730 

193.275 

28.70 

6„595 

1.398 

35,022 

25.10 

1,046 

9,315 

339.660 

•  36.50 

0,619 

9,014 

259,592 

28.80 

8.284 

13.808 

313,633 

22.70 

11,896 

Williin  

72 

870 

12.10 

90 

Winona  

20,440 

633,207 

31.00 

19,156 

Wria;ht  

9,474 

304.112 

32.10 

10,177 

Yellow  Medicine   

7,241 

123,794 

17.10 

6,995 

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated 

138.659 

3,580,316 

128,740 

Totals  

693,295 

18,901,583 

27.20 

643,702 
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Table  IV.- BARLEY. 
Barley  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


Counties, 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown  

Carver  

Chippewa  

Chisago  , 

Clay  

•Cottonwood  . . 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue  

Grant   

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Jackson  

Kanabec   . 

Kandiyohi  .. 
iLac  qui  Parle 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Mille  Lacs  . . . 

Morrison  

"Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  .  .... 

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  .... 

Fine  

Ramsey   

Redwood   

Renville  

Rice  , 


Acres. 


33 
22 
419 
121 
407 
2,339 
1,231 
326 
1,222 
200 


Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scoct  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  .•  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine  

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated 

Totals  


4,982 
229 
14,593 
770 
31,419 
6,129 
43,632 
505 
305 
3,251 
160 
36 
1,514 
19 
1,436 
1,500 


73 
1,520 
806 
599 
7,670 
5,476 


128 
31,971 
1,055 
12,977 
3,821 
38,858 
1,460 
116 
127 
1,126 
1,628 
1.187 
15,599 
40 
323 
58 
1,866 
2,028 
3,379 
1,555 
1,366 
313 
1,723 
12,973 
120 
429 
5,255 
1.681 
1,709 
38.741 
178 
1.033 
79,441 

397,208 


Bushels. 


878 
374 
14,024 

4,028 
10.901 
55.588 
30.764 
11,775 
3  ,373 

4.949 


151.946 
7,390 
278,922 
27.611 
716.731 
203,208 
1,463.611 
16,580 
10,148 
76,608 
5,000 
655 
35,013 
504 
37,618 
45,000 


2,766 
40,961 
24,443 
19.852 
235,086 
126,614 


2,889 
1.169.707 
28,000 
349,509 
130.236 
1,183,524 
46,139 
996 
4,788 
32.297 
47,332 
41.475 
506.114 
606 
8,121 
1.731 
57,699 
62,415 
84,494 
35.470 
30,454 
9,224 
46,643 
332,881 
2.640 
12.069 
162.924 
35,443 
50.651 
1,148,432 
5.541 
30..545 
2,337,977 


Yield 
per  acre. 


11,P89,887 


26.60 
17.00 
33.50 
33.30 
26  80 
23.80 
25.00 
36.10 
25.70 
24.70 


30.50 
32.30 
19.10 
35.90 
22.80 
33.20 
33.50 
32  80 
33.30 
23.60 
31.30 
18.20 
23.10 
26.50 
26.20 
3  ).00 


37  90 
27.00 
30.30 
33.10 
30.70 
21.30 


22.60 
36.60 
26.50 
26.90 
34.10 
30.50 
31.60 
8.60 
37.70 
28.70 
29.10 
34.90 
32.40 
15.00 
25.10 
29.90 
30.90 
30.70 
25.00 
22.80 
22.30 
29.80 
27.10 
25.70 
22.00 
28.10 
31.00 
21.10 
29.60 
29  60 
31.10 
29.60 


29.40 
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Table  V.— RYE. 


Rye  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


1891. 

1892. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1  Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 

• 

11 

380 

34.50 

9 

1,912 

26,701 

35.40 

2,757 

67 

1,182 

17.60 

44 

1,258 

17,744 

14.10 

1,610 

4o 

oc  nn 

4(  .yu 

44 

105 

5,658 

53.90 

99 

707 

18,800 

26.60 

1,064 

23 

180 

7.80 

10 

887 

13,815 

15.60 

907 

,  ^^  „  _ 

17 

00 

t).  lU 

214 

4.195 

19.60 

252 

908 

18,025 

19  90 

2,260 

64 

1,596 

24.90 

97 

1,692 

27,901 

16.50 

2,343 

146 

3,033 

20  80 

411 

6,359 

113,455 

17.80 

13,492 

2 

833 

15,047 

18.10 

1,213 

1,437 

18,214 

12.70 

1,278 

149 

4,001 

26.90 

87 

2,051 

24.591 

12.00 

2,431 

16 

118 

7.40 

30 

256 

5,116 

20.00 

19C> 

18 

277 

15.40 

56 

1 

8 

8 

185 

23.10 

209 

1,706 

8.20 

192 

1 

20 

20.00 

132 

3,273 

24.80 

165 

258 

4,854 

18 . 80 

335 

109 

1.963 

18.00 

174 

760 

1,356 

19,071 

14.10 

2,315 

396 

7,069 

17.80 

622 

215 

6,770 

31. 5C 

520 

851 

11,280 

13.30 

1,631 

56 

1,325 

23.70 

79 

1,203 

21,219 

17.60 

2,152 

262 

5,571 

21.30 

165 

29 

478 

19.50 

51 

Ramsey  

116 

2,249 

19.40 

118 

13 

223 

17.20 

59 

.50 

723 

14.50 

78 

2,420 

42,836 

17.70 

3,648 

Rock  

413 

4,769 

11.50 

375 

30 

318 

10  60 

44 

1,101 

20,847 

18.90 

2,274 

4,313 

51,345 

11.90 

6,198 

1.034 

10,575 

10.20 

1,055 

1,007 

17,476 

17.40 

1,214 

2,233 

45,938 

20.60 

3,635 

10 

220 

22.00 

20 

Swift  

41 

785 

19.10 

39 

Todd  

298 

5,500 

18.50 

302 

Traverse  

15 

Wabasha  

592 

9,519 

16.10 

742 

Wadena  

679 

11,811 

17.40 

547 

Waseca  

55 

1.283 

23.30 

112 

Washington  

3,270 

64,610 

19.80 

4.801 

48 

627 

12.90 

112 

Wilkin  

56 

990 

17.70 

95 

Winona    

1,954 

32,654 

16.70 

2,920 

Wright  

943 

16,256 

17.20 

1,519 

Yeiiow  Medicine  

42 

2,053 

48.90 

11 

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated 

11,248 

187,376 

17,451 

Totals  

56,242 

936,881 

16.60 

87,257 
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Table  VI.— BUCKWHEAT. 


Buckwheat  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

1891, 

1892. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 

5 
236 
1 

212 

100 

2,702 
60 
56 

20.00 
11.00 
60.00 
 \. 

9 
249 

20 

3 

./ 
11 

6 

60 
148 
182 

30.00 
13.50 
30.30 

14 

3 
1 

46 

745 

16.20 

41 

49 

44 

900 

20.50 

14 

112 

1,691 

15.10 

88 

339 

3,450 

10.20 

517 

5 

50 

10.00 

58 

1,185 

12,372 

10.50 

534 

59 

887 

15.10 

89 

292 

3,613 

12.40 

343 

53 

767 

14.50 

44 

300 

4.440 

14.50 

380 

1 

21 

21.00 

2 

98 

1,574 

16.10 

290 

11 

146 

13.30 

39 

1 

5 

5.00 

6 

4 

40 

10.00 

11 

254 

23.10 

1 

6 

90 

15.00 

11 

238 

1  429 

6.00 

78 

130 

Morrison  

196 

48i 

2.50 

38 

746 

11,529 

15.50 

1,011 

Nicollet  

5 

40 

8.00 

15 

109 

1,357 

12.40 

141 

258 

3,727 

14.40 

308 

5 

100 

20.00 

6 

Pine  

9 

236 

26.20 

17 

38 

1,061 

27.90 

14 

2 

50 

25.00 

4 

21 

151 

7.20 

14 

207 

9.821 

47.40 

198 

24 

190 

8.00 

8 

Scott  

15 

134 

8.90 

7 

58 

486 

8.40 

M 
Oi 

Sibley  

36 

570 

15.80 

16 

91 

1,046 

11.50 

55 

81 

1,139 

14.00 

31 

75 

1,450 

19.30 

50 

Swift 

4 

105 

26  20 

Todd  

32 
4 
127 

17 

30 
232 

43 
619 

45 
1 

1,602 

744 
70 
892 
266 
282 
1,569 
365 
7,647 
614 
12 
20,479 

23.30 
17.50 
7.00 
15.60 
9.40 
6.80 
8.50 
12.40 
13.60 
12.00 

12 

Wright  

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated 
Totals  

47 
36 
5 
142 
27 
671 
22 
1 

1,492 

8,010 

102,395 

12.70 

7,462 
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Table  VII.— POTATOES. 


Potato  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


1891. 

1892. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

199 

25,428 

4ll 

2,646 

289,142 

2,707 

282 

34,815 

253 

480 

55,686 

392 

101 

10,210 

106 

.524 

45,015 

IJOO 

727 

44,834 

897 

1,089 

104,325 

1,11 1 

197 

15,227 

201 

4,474 

562,641 

4,616 

1,120 

471 

21,171 

OiO 

257 

33.783 

307 

367 

44,2.53 

311 

869 

108,448 

yii 

1,628 

140.934 

1,487 

2,144 

167,633 

^,1D4 

1,311 

138.155 

1,328 

39,933 

24.3 

6,413 

752,867 

6,517 

1,367 

138.604 

1,449 

100 

10,000 

100 

4,972 

611,973 

4,789 

107 

6,229 

105 

141 

14.010 

170 

432 

33.510 

540 

1,000 

501000 

1,100 

7 

735 

6 

242 

27,136 

237 

424 

;!4,824 

149 

12,668 

170 

723 

74,308 

734 

647 

65,579 

376 

655 

56,939 

774 

2,525 

227.250  ^ 

2,525 

586 

788 

96,744 

739 

1,413 

171,533 

1,679 

875 

87,410 

995 

XT  ,^1,1  . . 

574 

60,494 

666 

504 

70,484 

460 

1,074 

141,960 

1,047 

933 

112,382 

8.57 

263 

22,768 

221 

930 

117,735 

1.070 

468 

36,968 

484 

692 

44.299 

737 

870 

74,752 

1,160 

534 

49,872 

458 

C!-4-     T  ^  •-.  ■!  f-i 

297 

32,954 

342 

594 

58,050 

676 

764 

68,561 

724 

Sibley  

1  006 

82  299 

1,030 

2,257 

173,'578 

2,251 

Steele  

967 

102,863 

942 

470 

45,170 

645 

Swift  

456 

35,148 

427 

Todd  

576 

62,157 

582 

Traverse  .  ,  

240 

17,499 

322 

557 

37,835 

711 

331 

39,639 

312 

638 

56,617 

695 

Washington  

1,982 

249.654 

1,734 

309 

23,699 

352 

Wilkin  

120 

15.1.53 

148 

1,804 

186,155 

1,885 

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine  

993 

123,175 

888 

414 

32,750 

490 

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated  

15,590 

1,629,655 

16,435 

Totals  

77,953 

8,148,277 

82,178 

678 
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TABLE  VIIl.-BEANS. 


Bean  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892,  by  counties. 


1891. 

lo9.i. 

Counties. 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. 

• 

8/ 

1  KQR 

92 

460 

1,872 

211 

2 

37 

1 

1Q 

17fi 

24 

4 

Blue  Earth  

1ft 

Ifti 

12 

1  J. 

8 

g 

65 

4 

1 

5 

5 

7ft 

996 

59 

Clay   

13 

38 

190 

13 

160 

3 

42 

5 

g 

63 

5 

41 

706 

100 

6 

155 

19 

301 

3  662 

191 

449 

loi 

1  319 

124 

78 

961 

92 

XT  .  ,  W»  « 

2 

g 

8 

393 

2  997 

486 

10 

11 

1 

20 

500 

20 

1ft 

85 

5 

■J 

12 

] 

4 

22 

ACL 

17 

3 

0 

o 

240 

9 

19 

187 

20 

89 

1  231 

45 

1ft 
JU 

'9^1 

etc. 

35 

330 

98 

506 

24 

Q 

O 

3 

11 

202 

14 

3 

81 

5 

68 

5 

193 

on 

2 

31 

XO 

68 

11 

iQ 
Jo 

00 

19 

998 

10 

1 
1 

1ft 

6 

81 

549 

74 

20 

352 

14 

15 

122 

15 

10 

146 

oc 

48 

702 

100 

Swift  

1 

3 

10 

Todd  

29 

284 

40 

2 

53 

1 

1 

37 

250 

4 

68 

6 

5 

65 

6 

126 

1,243 

00 

10 

88 

4 

Wilkin  

6 

82 

3 

16 

322 

24 

Wright  

30 

304 

23 

5 

54 

3 

681 

6,234 

653 

3,405 

31,172 

3,268 
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Table  IX.— SUGAR. 


Showing  cane  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


Counties. 

1891. 

1892. 

Acres. 

Syrup, 
gallons. 

Sugar, 
pounds. 

Acres. 

• 

3 
20 

4 
44 
49 
97 

8 

6 

64 

4 
27 
78 
134 
11 

9 
10 

2 

4 

2 
59 
11 
127 
70 
56 
43 

2 

3 

g 

47 

48  ' 

611 

240 
3,667 
6,350 
12,843 
176 
794 

108 
230 
121 
5,382 
752 
12,966 
6,449 
2,810 
1,203 
74 
200 
667 
4.833 
3,179 

321 

1 

26 
13 
258 
47 
60 
251 
101 
1 
5 
33 
37 
10 
155 
190 
10 
1 
2 
7 
32 
32 
14 
69 
20 
1 
1 
5 
15 
32 
4 
73 

20 

7 

2 
135 
14 
1 
1 
9 
61 
40 
14 
72 
22 
3 

162 
10,380 
939 
325 
130 
468 
4,774 
2,426 
367 
6,182 
1,781 
449 

140 

1,000 

Sibley  

7 

1 

13 
31 
13 
87 
1 
334 

50 
1,030 
3,425 
693 
8,890 
150 
26,019 

Wright  

1,010 

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated 
Totals  

626 

434 

1,673 

130,095 

3,131 

2,171 

680 
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Table  X.— CULTIVATED  HAY. 
Cultivated  hay  croij  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton  

Big  Stone... 
Blue  fiarth. 

Brown  

Carver  

Chippewa... 

Chisago  

Clay. 


Cottonwood . . . 

Dakota..  

Dodge  

Douglas  , 

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi.... 
Jjac  qui  Parle . 

Lake  , 

Le  Seur         . , 

Lincoln  

Lyon . 


McLeod  

Marshall.. 
Martin...  . 
Mille  Lacs. 
Morrison... 

Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles   

Norman  . . . 
Olmsted... . 
Otter  Tail. 

Pine  

Ramsey.  . 
Redwood... 
Renville... 
Rice  


Rock  

St  Louis... 

Scott  

Sherburne. 
Sibley...  . 

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens.... 
Swift  


1891. 


Acres. 


Todd   

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine  

Unreported  Towns  and  Counties  estimated , 

Totals  


2,526 
1,126 
979 
107 
2,240 
641 
1.902 
1,195 
5,283 


3,485 
2,925 
16,195 
2.085 
37,841 
6,708 
43,787 
522 
12,198 
20,085 
,  100 
2,460 
155 
497 
1,302 
2,000 
93 
59 
717 
460 
1,236 
1,480 
1,087 


712 
35,946 
1,960 
5.014 
3,732 
29,171 
3,040 
1,623 
3.916 

663 
1,203 
9,793 
3,959 
2,119 
1,029 
1,300 

421 
3,114 
7,157 
1.410 


825 
4,637 
109 
1.729 
17;236 
822 
247 
25.585 
2,936 
460 
86,776 


433.882 


Tons. 


164 
2,560 
1,631 
1,057 

144 
3,585 
1,007 
2,581 
1,597 
6,952 


4,406 
3,862 
23,240 
3,078 
49,686 
10,005 
46,881 
357 
11,782 
25,069 
120 
2,460 
237 
633 
1,897 
4,000 
138 
138 
696 
701 
1,609 
2,670 
1,859 


924 
48,088 
3,795 
4,514 
6.605 
45,903 
3,412 
2,300 
4,859 
1,075 
1,953 
12.460 
5,876 
1,767 
1,095 
970 
747 
3,236 
12.229 
1,467 
1.139 
1,138 
1.141 
7,120 
168 
2,607 
20,340 
1,763 
503 
33,932 
3.742 
910 
113,645 


568.225 
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Table  XI.— FLAX  SEED. 


Flax  seed  of  Minnesota  for  1891  and  acreage  of  1892  by  counties. 


1891. 

1892. 

Counties. 

I  leiu 
per  acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

20 

90 

.  - 
4.50 

5 

355 

5,409 

15.20 

14 

62 

1095 

17.70 

g 

2  041 

26*188 

12.80 

452 

Blue  Earth 

6498 

69*116 

10  60 

4  477 

Bl*OWD. 

11  854 

143.^35 

12^10 

3*704 

On  rvpT* 

'  19 

85 

4.. 50 

'  10 

5  299 

44  100 

8.30 

1  823 

OVk  PTi 

'  1 

206 

Cottonwood 

14  372 

125  762 

8.80 

8,013 

Dakota 

751 

14  154 

18^80 

Dodge 

14  751 

156617 

10^60 

11  097 

-101 

1139 

8^70 

g 

Fillmore 

og  jgg 

346.982 

11.90 

24  726 

Freeborn 

7076 

68  033 

9!  60 

3*713 

Groodhue 

15  123 

148  390 

9.80 

8*094 

22 

'222 

10!  10 

80 

8.00 

26 

TTon  Ci1",r»n 

3  128 

<     38 170 

13!  20 

1  502 

•Tacks  on 

3*549 

26*350 

10.30 

1*805 

Kandiyohi 

2' 855 

25*442 

8.90 

1I212 

3' 000 

'-soVlOrt 

io!oo 

1*500 

T  jinr»ol  n 

14 '793 

107  875 

7!  30 

5'g06 

4' 489 

49  805 

11!  10 

2  139 

McLeod 

1030 

10*368 

10!  10 

'278 

Marshall 

'168 

1  700 

20*10 

300 

IMartin 

31  652 

217*885 

10!  10 

14.787 

M-Orrison 

'  33 

172 

5^40 

38 

JMo  wer 

32  759 

12*40 

29  412 

Nicollet 

4130 

51  310 

12.40 

3020 

Nohles 

is' 265 

192  921 

10.60 

14  866 

295 

2  300 

7  80 

48 

15,756 

209,617 

13.30 

13.223 

Otter  Tail 

94 

1  131 

12.00 

106 

-[ 

0 

2  00 

11 

Red  wood 

13  073 

126  794 

9]  70 

5  118 

Pn  "VI 1 1  p 

121  718 

10  70 

3  671 

4  480 

59  614 

13  30 

3  660 

Rock 

10  026 

10  60 

4  678 

139 

1  364 

9  80 

63 

35 

'266 

7."  60 

10 

Sioley  

3,074 

38,785 

12.60 

886 

1,511 

13,131 

8.70 

696 

3,328 

35.133 

10.60 

2,279 

7,280 

84,120 

11.60 

3,850 

7,838 

71,637 

0.10 

2,464 

Todd  

198 

1,900 

9.60 

4 

Traverse  

446 

2,186 

4.90 

37 

601 

7,707 

12.80 

505 

8 

120 

15.00 

1,671 

16.449 

9.80 

601 

Washington  

966 

10,403 

10  80 

548 

Watonwan   

13,128 

1.50,557 

11.50 

5,323 

Wilkin  

690 

6,293 

9,10 

118 

3,b04 

59,808 

15.70 

2,630 

Wright  

63 

797 

12.70 

50 

Yellow  Medicine  

6,734 

65,814 

9.80 

1,561 

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated 

80,522 

875,660 

48,722 

402,612 

4,378,300 

243,613 

682 
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Table  XII.— TOTAL  CULTIVATED  ACREAGE.— Hay. 
Total  cultivated  acreage  for  1891  and  1892.— Wild  hay  for  1891. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton... . 
Big  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

Carver  

Chippewa  . . 

Chisago  

Ch 


lay 


Cottonwood . . 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti   .  

Jackson   

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Seur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Kock  

St.  Louis  


Scott  

Sherburne. 

Sibley  

Stearns — 
Jteele. 


Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine  

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated. 

Totals  


1891. 


Acres. 


1,270 
21,057 
22,399 
24,641 
29,014 
75,0S2 
134.688 
63,493 
56,426 
27,260 


100,958 
15,415 
86,725 
88,757 
233,268 
105,452 
233,305 
57,664 
80,143 
101,973 
12,637 
27,339 
15,615 
1.616 
99,770 
168,620 
110 
16,068 
64,488 
38.213 
71,932 
108,528 
104.088 
103,151 


40,112 
189,738 
111,120 
124,977 
122.403 
162,174 
100,481 
3,076 
12,543 
111,173 
152,560 
107,670 
108.908 
2.811 
34,909 
26.809 
122.373 
166.815 
85,984 
73,313 
94,440 
33,627 
68,811 
43,938 
19,915 
61.348 
75,194 
85,572 
38,118 
152.060 
59,923 
104,067 
,272,027 


1892. 


6,360,154 


Acres. 


1.582 
24,242 
24,322 
25,705 
30,782 
80,442 
123,505 
64,743 
72,773 
29.638 
172,733 
99,773 
15,478 
78,653 
96,582 
237,046 
131,072 
238,062 
66,922 
84,403 
106,165 
13,409 
29,789 
16.399 
1,726 
103,218 
185.220 
112 
15,759 
71,856 
40,778 
75,871 
93,489 
110,813 
103,151 
6,400  , 
44,878 
214,083 
113,375 
151,018 
125,735 
171,263 
105,120 
3,271 
13,525 
125.360 
152,306 
113,728 
123,693 
3.233 
42,781 
30,340 
126,514 
172,662 
87,955 
79,475 
103.196 
39,646 
77,615 
46,057 
21,940 
61,859 
80,053 
88,726 
47,292 
150,862 
66.361 
118,948 
,702,191 


,979,674 
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Table  XIII.- TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER. 


Timothy  and  Clover  Seed,  crop  of  Minnesota  for  1891  by  counties. 


Counties. 

1891. 

Timothy. 
Bus.  Seed. 

Clover. 
Bus.  Seed. 

12 
33 
94 
1,432 
531 
1 

118 
59 
300 

583 
10 
6 
2 
115 
2 
10 
45 
68 
3.162 
701 
612 

27,096 
170 
55,133 
3,675 
5,277 
40 
9 

1,457 
3 

68 
106 
116 
300 

676 
519 

Hubbard  

5 

12 

268 
370 
123 
2,881 
1,949 
31 

195,138 
220 
5,003 
902 
40,415 
174 
3 

Lyon  

2 

127 

7 
363 
718 
190 
252 

Olmsted    

529 

Otter  Tail  

62 
30 
110 
1,537 

759 

136 
289 
1,024 
D.oiy 
3 
51 
162 
102 
2,001 
50 
96 
1,374 
100 
172 
292 
2,406 
14 
17  350 
■  74 
283 
93,826 

Rock  

26 
12 
288 
30 

Steele   

Todd  

Wabasha  

155 

Wadena   

Waseca  

484 

308 
90 

Washington   

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

226 
66 
1 

3,324 

Wright  

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated  

Totals  

469,131 

16,632 

Vol  11-44 
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Table  XIV.— APPLES. 

Apple  trees  growing  and  bearing  in  1891  and  1892,  and  bushels  produced 
in  1891. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown  

Carver  

Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cottonwood  

Dodge...   

Douglas  

Fillmore    

Freeborn    

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti    

Jackson  

Kanabec- —  

Kandiyohi  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Mille  Lacs  

INIorrison  

Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Ramsey,  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens   .. 

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwnn  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yel  ow  Medicine  

Unreported  towns  and  counties 

Totals  


1891. 


Trees 
growing 


312 
601 
340 
824 
964 
3,100 
4,836 
4,577 
1,062 
2,006 


8G2 
3,496 
2,826 
29,710 
12,370 
23,015 
390 
11,383 
13,301 
400 
1,241 
677 
63 
2,531 
2,500 
313 
1,485 
2,612 
2,287 
50 
18,433 


735 
5,005 
8,205 
7,165 

329 
18,260 

936 

231 
1,002 
3,582 
2,481 
4,530 
8,197 
81 
1,235 

384 
5,509 
1,913 
7,973 

950 

577 
1,161 

9b3 
5,216 

324 
2,898 
4,259 
3,351 
74 
25,523 
5,120 
1,930 
69,671 


348.357 


Trees 
bearing 


50 
391 
41 
213 
184 
1,131 
1,^95 
2,018 
236 
773 


169 
1.649 
590 
17,597 
5,853 
9,187 
195 
4,892 
7,715 
5 
710 
119 
16 
855 
250 
229 
239 
706 
823 


4,005 


236 
1,839 
4,235 
1,632 

3 

10,932 
430 
93 
247 
772 
430 
2,646 
1,931 
6 
773 
203 
1,836 
947 
3,5  H 
455 
145 
240 
84 
2,324 
3 

1,223 
2,186 
662 


10,342 
3,272 
424 
29,057 


145,285 


Apples, 
bushels. 


23 
192 
2 
137 

78 
647 
772 
2,3:i9 
130 
579 


970 
314 
9,818 
3,373 
4,667 
106 
3,833 
10,334 


64 
9 
513 

75 
113 

77 

81 
527 


1,580 


53 
1,318 
3,415 
508 


111 

30 
217 
181 
147 
2,612 
659 


1,440 

121 
1,469 

779 
1,189 

165 
92 

130 
33 
2,337 


424 
2,045 
402 


14,220 
2,037 
218 
21,595 


107,975 


1892. 


Trees 
growing. 


350 

718 

306 
1,052 
1,030 
3,084 
6,320 
5,026 
1.250 
2,161 

265 
1,113 
3,152 
3.827 
25,951 
14,955 
20,687 

396 
29,109 
14.557 

300 
1,304 
1,555 
40 
2,794 
2,500 

199 
2,127 
2,512 
2,620 
32 
12,280 

850 
1.638 
6.793 
9,835 
9,882 

272 
18,374 
1,154 

443 

611 
3,836 
3,095 
5,100 
10,155 
59 
1,198 

326 
5,978 
2,081 
8,343 
1,770 
1,046 
1,676 
1.015 
5,521 

332 
3,340 
3.875 
5,733 

31 
27,836 
5,231 
2.568 
78,;^2 


391.711 
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Table  XV.— GRAPES. 
Grape  vines  and  Grapes —  Nurseries —  Tobacco  crop. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton..  

Big  Stone  

Blue  E.arth  

Brown  

Carver  

Chippewa  

Chisago   

Dodge    

Douglas  

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue  ,.. 

Hennepin  

Houston  

Isanti  

•Tackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln    

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Morrison  

Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles   

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Fine  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock   

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Svvift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena    

Waseca  

Washington  .". 

Watonwan  '  * 

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine    

Unreported    towns  and  coun- 
ties, estimated  


Totals 


1891. 


Vines 
bearing, 


200 


196 
4 

931. 
1,511 

3,46'5 
23 
29 
92 


1,248 
330 
1,659 
6,403 
14,976 
3 
6 


50 
250 
208 

10 
414 
254 


351 

39 
9 

1,090 
191 
3,170 

10 
1,446 
212 
131 
765 
539 


,642 
49 

448 
25 

231 
13 
38 
12 


5 
175 
1,744 
121 
3,413 
1,925 
37 

12,750 


63,751 


Grapes 
pounds. 


300 
30 


501 


4,475 
3,670 
9,945 
2 
50 
316 


4,644 

2,546 
6,835 
35,835 
132,531 
11 


277 
250 
1,291 
10 
3 
241 


387 


3,570 
446 
4,517 


13 
3,800 
203 
225 
3,220 
1,970 


5 

792 
327 
665 


531 


71 
4,016 
639 
14,506 
8,932 
50 

64,080 


320,403 


1892. 


Vines 
bearing. 


20 


160 
4 
811 
1,699 
2,395 
57 
4 
21 
100 
836 
564 
1,606 
10,234 
12,785 
5 

95 


Nurseries 
number. 


10 
500 
76 
10 
433 
134 


352 
38 
6 

1,730 
155 
714 
1 

10 
1,012 
203 
142 
660 
409 


2,562 
99 

475 
17 

224 
65 
30 
86 
22 

245 
4 

163 
1,253 
173 

1,970 
50 

12,241 


61,206 


1891. 

Tobacco 
pounds. 


402 
30 
456 


365 
226 


50 


27,650 


315 
500 
20 


20 


4,860 
25 


480 
30 
500 


9 

525 
33 
55 


463 
198 
50 
50 


270 


20 
23 
500 
427 
10 

9.918 

49,591 
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Table  XVI.— OTHER  PRODUCTS  AND  FARMS. 


Total  acreage  of  other  products  for  1891  and  number  of  farms  for  1892, 
by  counties: 


Total  acreage  of  other 

Number 

of  farms. 

products. 

Counties. 

1891. 

1892. 

Whole 

Of  which 

number. 

new\ 

yi5 

16 

229 

192 

628 

8 

41 

£0 

504 

6 

93 

92 

467 

13 

1 

20 

239 

7 

Blue  Farth  

53 

57 

736 

1 

148 

199 

1,383 

16 

159 

205 

1.677 

32 

60 

285 

12 

78 

73 

1,276 

13 

73 

1,588 

6 

^^■^y       ■•  •  

00 

25 

1,365 

42 

10 

07 

y  < 

224 

1 

179 

77 

371 

118 

212 

1,882 

13 

14  8u7 

10  841 

326 

268 

1,744 

7 

1  632 

I  482 

2,199 

3 

2  285 

2.488 

1,639 

10 

1,  lOl 

I,OUi 

1,342 

25 

13 

200 

10 

69 

133 

1.271 

14 

14 

26 

28 

25 

188 

6 

104 

]26 

1.707 

6 

inn 

1  nn 
iuu 

1,700 

85 

3 

4 

100 

101 

494 

10 

203 

679 

27 

Do 

£)0 

407 

1 

186 

246 

698 

3 

Marshall  

26 

59 

1,469 

194 

205 

738 

58 

4.51 

483 

121 

104 

9Q  1 

839 

32 

5  003 

4  820 

1,820 

5 

220 

760 

1,356 

399 

560 

854 

69 

7 

88 

1,526 

8 

147 

o,  l*/ 

1.822 

128 

132 

1,657 

13 

102 

49 

224 

2  581 

2  273 

221 

A  00 

'839 

i925 

53 

10 

25 

819 

10 

468 

417 

1,856 

20 

Oti 

yi 

■180 

975 

6 

91 

84 

238 

1 

125 

113 

384 

67 

72 

414 

4 

174 

185 

1,901 

3 

329 

269 

2,148 

46 

106 

509 

930 

155 

210 

782 

82 

5 

44 

1,104 

244 

151 

834 

26 

105 

133 

410 

23 

878 

834 

359 

1 

91 

118 

455 

36 

8,358 

6,379 

752 

11 

2,098 

2,093 

1.029 

129 

109 

945 

20 

5 

30 

208 

10 

7,141 

5,572 

1.878 

2 

281 
145 

347 
155 

1,937 
907 

3 
54 

Unreported  towns  and  counties,  estimated 

14,560 

13,031 

30,584 

263 

72,801 

65.157 

92,917 

1,317 
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Table  XVII.-COWS,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Milch  Cows,  Butter  and  Cheese  and  Cheese  Factories. 


Counties. 


Cows 
number 


Butter 
pounds. 


Cheese 
pounds. 


1892. 


Cows 
n  umbel-. 


No.  cheese 
factories 


Creamer' 


Aitkin  

Anolca  

Becker  , 

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carver  

Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cottonwood  

Dakota  

Dodge   

Douglas  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

.Tackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Miile  Lacs  

Morrison   . 

Mower  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine  

Unreported  towns 
and  Co's  estimated. 

Totals  


393 
3,491 
1,808 
2,407 

805 
3,733 
7,454 
8,163 
2,446 
5,331 


30,316 
218,662 

97,225 
117,5S7 

70,625 
178,516 
373,750 
546,462 

98,430 
280,992 


5,305 
1,728 
7.232 
6.983 
25,006 
10,766 
16,279 
3,435 
9,408 
9,912 
500 
3,867 
995 
533 
7,038 
7,000 
16 
1,436 
2,510 
1,608 
7,027 
3,440 
5,952 


209,725 
59,488 
853,430 
416,704 
1,271,866 
913,080 
991,755 
153,993 
604.728 
628,650 
13,562 
238,917 
31,850 
35,870 
325,097 


3,048 

11,840 
7,915 
4,080 
5,921 

12.186 
6,288 
781 
1,086 
5,862 
6,478 

10,181 
3,639 
501 
3,441 
3,347 
9,8-^7 

11,455 
8,451 
2,893 
4,012 
3,695 
1,281 
2,195 
1,088 
4,467 
4,629 
5,873 
811 
8,590 
5,236 
4,801 

84,976 


424,881 


900 
50,040 
237,676 
123,495 
292,661 
164,785 
560,602 


203,277 
1,102,968 
687.190 
332,360 
380,676 
1,266,239 
438,281 

54,022 

42,543 
201,480 
413,855 
558,301 
343  833 

19,719 
210,295 
178,995 
398,735 
535,463 
638,964 
205,800 
230,465 
224,730 

92,390 
175,230 

89.957 
277,000 
577.855 
386,009 

54,120 
636,515 
341.276 
273,177 

5,440,786 


27,203,945 


3,500 
127 
50 
4,900 
230 
2,130 
5,715 
8,248 
4,755 
1,687 


100 


72,300 
3,528 
23,000 
19,000 
114,735 
770 
18,710 
4,340 


1,315 


300 
100 
J.OOO 


152 
120 
5,521 
1,058 
3,425 


150 
3,400 
9,630 
350 
1,925 
213,977 
18,900 
715 
500 
3,935 
325 
5,460 
225 
37 
20,000 
600 
20,660 
58,710 
376,607 
44.000 
1,430 
4,182 
645 
1,065 


300 
1,625 
375 
120 
400 
7,335 
245 

274,911 


1,374,555 


428 
3.320 
2,098 
2,348 

649 
2,427 
7,875 
8,256 
1,841 
5,323 
3,531 
5,400 
1.584 
6,146 
6,969 
18,611 
12,621 
14,440 

210 
8,772 
9,074 

400 
4,281 

966 

579 
7,207 
7,000 
15 
1,195 
2,209 
1,554 
7,247 
3,560 
6,356 

985 
2,872 
11,840 
8,075 
4.634 
5,822 
11,731 
6,265 

679 

904 
4,811 
5,873 
10,138 
3,595 

542 
3,781 
3,287 
9,937 
11,137 
8,698 
3,085 
3,996 
4,956 
1,174 
1.922 
1,010 
3,323 
4,496 
6.096 

802 
8,582 
5,632 
4,612 

82,446 


412,230 


10 


53 
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Table  XVIII.-SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Sheep  and  Wool  for  1891  and  J892. 


Counties. 

Fall,  1891. 

Spring,  1892. 

Number 
of  sheep 
sheared. 

Wool 

jJUlilllib. 

Number 
of  sheep 
sheared. 

Wool 

jJUU.IlU.b. 

Aitkin 

53 

204 

54 

200 

A  m  oItq 

1,100 

5,531 

1,590 

9.084 

Becker 

738 

3,920 

1,561 

8,lo5 

1,015 

2,285 

1,003 

5.843 

307 

1,814 

410 

1,810 

Rlnp  "Flnrth 

1,347 

6,427 

1,389 

6,304 

984 

4,273 

2,007 

7,929 

633 

3,420 

3.714 

23,070 

n  Vi  1  Tk  n  p  w  Q 

394 

1.529 

678 

3,241 

i*at4  cro 

1.122 

4,636 

3,154 

10,891 

Clay 

5.822 

16,966 

21,7f9 

76,033 

24,579 

127,010 

Dakota 

211 

1,555 

518 

8,893 

,1,684 

11,515 

2,500 

15,367 

Dou*''las 

2.562 

10,019 

4.861 

22,218 

1,924 

9,206 

6,223 

34,543 

1,089 

6,377 

2,380 

13,752 

C^f\dr\    n  p 

4,859 

39,901 

7,520 

50,796 

781 

2,344 

23 

68 

H    n  Ti  <=>T4i  n 

1,076 

3,901 

3,058 

20,762 

"H  on  G'f'.rkn 

1,442 

8,385 

3,942 

22,201 

25 

70 

69 

352 

2,220 

10,215 

5,973 

16,788 

T  Q  olrdr^n 

244 

1,240 

1,138 

4,636 

427 

986 

419 

988 

1,025 

4.339 

4,596 

26,567 

4,000 

12,000 

4,500 

15,000 

33 

95 

275 

975 

271 

1.112 

Til nr*ril  n 

1,688 

9,123 

5,501 

29,114 

357 

2,425 

1,222 

7,279 

TVT  f*  f  ,(^(^f\ 

1,286 

8,068 

2.766 

14,499 

1,946 

5,810 

2.170 

8,947 

4,213 

28,751 

4,390 

23,450 

436 

1,736 

TV/l  /^T*!^!  Gr\n 

592 

3,356 

2.577 

13,793 

1.071 

6,822 

5,311 

30,.590 

2,730 

18,430 

3,295 

20,385 

2,514 

18,696 

5,056 

25,623 

o  n 

1,656 

6,295 

4,338 

19,612 

3,284 

25,905 

8,865 

39,074 

2,706 

10,447 

4,398 

17,937 

Pine 

224 

1,101 

245 

1,008 

145 

1,148 

214 

1,729 

2,171 

12,308 

4.449 

25,189 

2,806 

15,576 

2,911 

16,936 

Rice 

2,777 

17,280 

4,792 

26,3.'>3 

Rock 

738 

6,348 

2.569 

18,273 

45 

182 

70 

221 

40 

184 

855 

3.288 

250 

1,245 

405 

1,257 

1,579 

8,641 

3,984 

18,731 

1,313 

5  876 

4  222 

19,396 

1,463 

15,438 

2^989 

18,790 

50 

250 

2,620 

i2,820 

Swift  

1  258 

6,727 

1,758 

9,333 

Todd  

1^347 

5^874 

2.969 

11,822 

114 

447 

118 

580 

740 

4,173 

483 

2,724 

674 

4,147 

592 

3,205 

949 

6,419 

1.191 

8,875 

1.217 

8,822 

1,964 

13,645 

839 

5,364 

2,912 

10,248 

124 

534 

321 

1,728 

848 

6,416 

3,025 

19,920 

Wright  

2,005 

13,603 

5,224 

27,740 

1.950 

9,509 

3,350 

16.65o 

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated 

25,751 

133,710 

49,635 

253,032 

Totals  

128,756 

668,550 

248.177 

1,265.161 
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Table  XIX.— BEES,  HONEY  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Bees,  Honey,  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  crop  of  Minnesota  I'or  1891  and  1892 
by  counties. 


Counties. 

1891. 

1892. 

Hives, 
number. 

Honey, 
pounds. 

Maple 
syrup, 
gallons. 

Maple 
sugar, 
pounds. 

.  ,  . 

123 
in 

lou 

Ann 

oW 

in 

lU 

58 

190 

280 
140 
125 

94 
337 

22 

408 

70 
32 
261 
40 
964 
773 
778 
1.074 
515 
55 
10 
184 
35 
61 
1 
52 
113 
435 

15,695 

Tiln  o  T?o  T'^-  h 

3,248 
2,124 
2,395 

300 
y,Doo 
1,400 

108 
9.579 

600 
14,168 
5  999 
12,804 
17,525 
7,870 

840 

200 
4,074 
1.000 

550 
30 
1,100 

909 
6,168 

678 
25 
173 

216 

82 

50 
600 

C^r\r\r\  Vi  n  f> 

1  019 
1037 
'  20 

3  200 
430 

T  Q  r*  L"  G  r\T\ 

r Kii A 11  r* 

19 

1  K1 1 

260 

1,434 

m 

270 
575 
9 
2 
807 
c« 
oo 

6 
37 
51 
1,251 
74 
93 
151 
208 
555 
395 
264 
66 
42 
256 
2 
163 
831 
57 

3,120 
4,137 
17,050 
190 
20 
12,325 

80 
255 
146 
16,810 
1,710 
6,550 
1  850 
5'.815 
7,173 
11,810 
5,826 
1,550 
500 
5,240 
40 
1,240 
6.980 
543 

ion 

2 

T\rr^T*m  £»  n 

01mG*-prl 

110 

35 

o 
o 

Rict* 

500 
6 

460 

Rock 

30 
100 

24 
400 

Sibley 

Stearns 

10 

Todd  

877 

702 
75 

Waseca  

51 

1,426 
544 
132 

3,816 

16.769 
15.515 

2,325 
66,249 

19 

590 

Wright  

1,414 

Yellow  M'edicine  

Unreported  towns  and  counties  estimated 
Totals  

2,248 

2,768 
13,840 

19,083 

331,247 

11,242 
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Table  XX.— POPULATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 


The  state. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Beckei*  

Beltrami  . . 

Benton  

Big  Stone . . , 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver...  ,. 


Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood  

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  ,  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isami  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod   

Marshall  

Martin.  .   

Meeker  

Milie  Lacs  , 

Morrison  

Nower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone  

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  — ,  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine. 


state 

Population. 

Increase. 

Census 

1885. 

1890 

1880 

Number. 

Per  cent 

1,117,798 

1.301,826 

780,773 

521,053 

66.74 

1,388 

2,462 

^366 

2,096 

572 . 68 

10,089 

9,884 

7,108 

2,776 

39.05 

7,433 

9,401 

5,218 

4,188 

80.16 

111 

312 

10 

802 

8,020 . 00 

4,721 

6.284 

3,012 

3,272 

108 . 63 

4.697 

5,722 

3.688 

2,034 

55. 15 

26,462 

29,210 

6,321 

27.62 

13,976 

15,817 

12,018 

3,799 

81.61 

3,189 

5,272 

1,230 

4,042 

828.62 

15.965 

16. .532 

14, 140 

2,892 

16.92 

1,135 

1,247 

486 

761 

156.58 

6,561 

8,555 

5,408 

3,147 

58. 19 

9,765 

10.359 

7,982 

.4,81  i 

28  78 

10,362 

11,517 

5,887 
65 

5,63C' 

95.68 

322 

98 

33 

50. "(7 

5,894  . 

7,412 

5,588 

1,879 

33.96 

8,743 

8.8.52 

o  am 
4,oiy 

6,533 

281 .72 

18,590 

20,240 

17,391 

2,849 

16.38 

10,487 

10.864 

11,314 

A  on 
4oU 

4.28 

12,924 

14.606 

ft  19ft 

9,loU 

K  A'7ti 

59.98 

15,163 

16,708 

1  3  ftl  ft 

8.692 

28.37 

26,677 

25,966 

28,162 

2,196 

7.80 

17,364 

16,069 

1  Cft'-> 

11 .78 

31.113 

28,806 

29,651 

845 

2.85 

5,197 

6,875 

a,UU4 

Q  CTI 

0,0/1 

128 . 86 

148,737 

185,294 

ftlQ 

110  OC1 

llo,4ol 

176  50 

15,482 

14,653 

10,00.4 

1  <?7ft 

1,0(9 

10.28 

853 

1,41/4 

7,607 

1.412 

7,031 

0,Udo 

OKU 

.4,044 

273 

748 

iOA 

619 

499 . 19 

6,110 

8,924 

A  QftR 

4,1 18 

85 .68 

1,109 

1,0(9 

KftK 
DUO 

1  ft"?  1 

.4l.4.0( 

12,819 

13.997 

1ft  IKft 

lU,  loy 

U  QQO 
0,000 

07  r-D 
Ot  .  (O 

3,462 

ftftft 

yUO 

1  Aao 
4,4o* 

495.25 

7,842 

10,382 

i  am 
4,891 

K  Am 
0,491 

112.27 

453 

1  299 

lUO 

1  10U 
1, 19.i 

1  IOK  A<7 

1,1.40.4( 

18,559 

19,057 

16,108 

2,954 

18.34 

4,362 

5,691 

.4,940 

J,  (40 

93 . 24 

7,936 

9,501 

'1  OA  A 
o,644 

51 . 85 

15.311 

17,026 

4,684 

Q'7  ftK 

o(  .90 

5,560 

9,180 

ftOO 

99.4 

Q  1QQ 

S'40 . 86 

6,426 

9,403 

0,A.49 

A  1KA 
4,104 

79. 14 

14,501 

15,456 

11,739 

3,717 

31  66 

1,897 

4,040 

1  Kill 

l,Oul 

1  '-iA  4 
1,044 

Qft  .^,1 
o9  i>4 

9,406 

13.325 

5.875 

7,450 

126.81 

15,277 

18,019 

16,799 

1,220 

7.26 

5,046 

6,692 

3,604 

3,088 

85.68 

13,484 

13,382 

1.4,000 

1  ftin 

0  SI 

0.01 

5,639 

7,958 

i  AUK 

4,4o0 

0,0.40 

<7t\  A  A 
(9.44 

8,335 
20,518 

10.618 

10,618 

1  'TOr 
1,(0( 

19,806 

21,543 

8. 06 

31,520 

34,232 

18,675 

1K  KKf 
l0,00( 

83.30 

2,180 

4,0.52 

1,365 

2,687 

196 . 85 

3,956 

5,132 

2,092 

3,040 

145 . 82 

23,475 

30.192 

11,433 

1  0  fKQ 

lo,  (Oo 

16.41 

8,707 

10,032 

5,874 

4.1.58 

"Tft  Cft 

(U.  (9 

116,227 
6,488 

139,796 

45,890 

ftO  ftft(^ 

9o,9U0 

204 . 62 

9,386 

5.875 

4,011 

74.62 

13,153 

17,099 

10,791 

li  afto 
0,oUo 

58. 46 

24,941 

23,968 

22,481 

1  AQ'y 
l,4o( 

0  01 

5,289 

6,817 

3,660 

3,148 

OS  Oft 
oO .  M  l 

20,453 

44,862 

4.504 

1l\  QKQ 

896 . 05 

14,181 

13,831 

18,516 

815 

2.88 

5,647 

5,908 

3,855 

2,058 

58  26 

13.126 

15,199 

1ft  ti'J'7 

A  K(tO 
4,0D« 

AO  Oft 

4«  oy 

28,712 

34,844 

21,956 

12,888 

58.70 

12,733 

13,232 

12,460 

772 

6.20 

4,511 

5  251 

3.911 

1  340 

34  26 

8,373 

lOlliil 

7,"  473 

2!688 

35.97 

9  643 

12,930 

6,183 

6,797 

110.83 

2,860 

4,516 

1..507 

3,009 

199.67 

17.999 

16,972 

18.206 

1,234 

6  78 

3,565 

4,053 

2.080 

1,973 

94.86 

13  342 

18,313 

12,385 

928 

7.49 

29,7.=il 

25,992 

19,563 

6,429 

32.86 

5,995 

7,746 

5,104 

2,642 

51.76 

3,734 

4,346 

1,906 

2.440 

128  02 

31,928 

38,797 

27,197 

6,600 

24  27 

22.790 

24,164 

18,104 

e.OfiO 

33  .'47 

7.863 

9.854 

5,884 

3.970 

67.47 
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Table  XXI.— HORSES,  MULES  AND  ASSES. 

(From  returns  made  to  State  Auditor  for  taxation  1892.) 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka   

Becker  

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass  , 

Chippewa  

Chisago..  

Clay  

Cottonwood... 
Crow  Wing  . .. 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  . . 

Grant  

H  nnepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle. 
Lake   


Le  Sueur  , 

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman...  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone  

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine. 


One  year 
old. 


27 
312 
376 
1 

197 
489 
1,571 
978 
10 
627 
16 
750 
276 
849 
606 
57 
1,081 
973 
719 
1,501 
2,493 
1,431 
1,542 
643 
828 
1,059 
76 
213 
6 

794 
13 
1,036 
512 
936 


Totals. 


705 
435 
787 
986 
566 

1,134 
875 
65 
403 

1,601 
631 

1,199 
881 
668 

1,641 

1.676 
41 
439 

1,525 

1,101 
126 
985 

1,853 
961 
646 
35 
522 
270 

1,089 

1,559 
860 
474 
816 
463 
500 
948 
149 
921 
484 
610 
410 

1,010 
1,129 


58,731 


Two  years 
old. 


22 
362 
423 

222 
409 
1,589 
1,008 
19 
584 
19 
699 
250 
883 
579 
66 
1,000 
1,050 
745 
1,520 
2,368 
1,622 
1,566 
555 
845 
1,007 
69 
222 
97 
644 
6 

1,081 

823 
926 


396 
793 

1,029 
548 

1,008 
843 
69 
399 

1.439 
607 

1,146 
799 
744 

1,685 

1,649 
26 
424 

1,505 
923 
136 
932 

2,084 
982 
660 
28 
499 
319 

1,086 

1,489 
925 
492 
791 
416 
493 
910 
172 
905 
410 
559 
367 

1,020 

1,298 
798 


57,732 
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Table  XXII.— CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOGS. 


Cattle,  Sheep  aud  Hogs  for  1892.   From  returns  made  to  the  auditor  for 

taxation. 


Cattle. 

Counties. 

All  oth- 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

One 

Two  yrs. 

Cow.s. 

Working 

er  cattle 

year  old. 

old. 

oxen. 

3  yrs.  old 

&  over. 

270 

217 

617 

590 

43 

113 

215 

1,581 

1,460 

4.464 

52 

283 

1,937 

1,555 

2,403 

1,683 

5,370 

867 

4,214 

1.366 

41 

25 

75 

27 

'9 

33 

14 

i  617 

1  510 

289 

460 

1,343 

1,491 

Big  Stone  

1,549 

iri40 

2,789 

373 

189 

1,466 

864 

Blue  Earth  

4,994 

3,565 

11,920 

6 

334 

5,617 

11,372 

Brown. 

3,770 

2,575 

9,388 

23 

175 

2  813 

4  047 

98 

90 

479 

197 

15 

'  68 

'  74 

3,622 

3.674 

8,656 

45 

310 

4,425 

6,159 
83 

250 

193 

420 

254 

50 

384 

2,595 

1,883 

4,802 

130 

331 

3.291 

1,565 

3.049 

2,459 

6,573 

291 

580 

3.806 

1,997 

Clay  

3,189 

2,296 

6,541 

518 

399 

8,137 

2,100 

3,321 

2,263 

5,564 

240 

214 

24,563 

2,239 

570 

445 

1  fiOl 
1,DU  I 

o/iO 

94 

430 

481 

2,833 

2,917 

10,124 

15 

2,423 

9,905 

5,649 

4,841 

3.269 

9,745 

347 

5,185 

4,036 

Douglas 

3,357 

2,456 

7,140 

623 

416 

5  020 

2.623 

6,216 

5,086 

12,138 

8 

563 

5^618 

8^559 

8,723 

6,040 

17,692 

4 

495 

7,396 

15,481 

8,956 

6,098 

17,923 

33 

591 

4,342 

9.156 

5,974 

4,836 

18,192 

11 

468 

8,848 

8,460 

Grant  

2,006 

1.445 

4,282 

547 

259 

3,195 

1,464 

Hennepin  

2,147 

1,772 

13,242 

22 

375 

4,073 

5.445 

Houston  

5,712 

4,967 

11,030 

16 

542 

3,953 

13.435 

Hubbard  

290 

245 

552 

114 

76 

365 

415 

2,118 

1,608 

4,605 

382 

440 

4,290 

1.382 

12 

2 

45 

561 

1 

38 

4,839 

3,600 

7,748 

276 

406 

11,114 

3,258 

Kanabec  

•<^9o 

217 

602 

243 

45 

499 

214 

6,051 

4.803 

10,230 

306 

762 

6,257 

1,836 

1,650 

1.269 

3,262 

983 

294 

1,932 

1,008 

Lac  qui  Parle  

3,233 

2,567 

6,442 

449 

383 

3,540 

2,727 

6 

5 

89 

4 

2 

41 

13 

2,516 

1,983 

7,044 

32 

231 

2,921 

8,431 

1,882 

1,340 

3,461 

663 

220 

8,114 

1,114 

McLeod  

2,505 

1,836 

5,231 

231 

262 

9,874 

2,132 

3,435 

2,882 

10,878 

148 

230 

4,566 

5.201 

Marshall  

2,339 

1,857 

4.085 

1,619 

815 

2,957 

1,802 

4,205 

3,165 

8.058 

77 

638 

7,126 

6.889 

3,611 

2,699 

8.344 

176 

400 

3,327 

2.271 

Mille  Lacs  

525 

404 

977 

163 

82 

502 

476 

Morrison  

2,214 

1,953 

4,786 

701 

408 

3,439 

2.692 

6,150 

4,103 

13.069 

1 

296 

5.^62 

5,798 

2,364 

1,460 

4,820 

415 

152 

6,783 

1,964 

Nicollet  

3,256 

2.621 

8436 

3 

215 

3,145 

.5,661 

Nobles  

3,267 

2,198 

5,694 

249 

251 

8,688 

3,782 

Norman  

3.462 

2,424 

6,898 

799 

462 

5,714 

2,065 

6,609 

5.142 

13,901 

1 

468 

14,401 

10,393 

Otter  Tail  

7,154 

5.269 

15,185 

1,468 

823 

11,001 

6,445 

Pine  

476 

339 

1.169 

481 

49 

355 

574 

Pipestone  

1,119 

807 

2,675 

34 

71 

2,604 

1,257 

Polk  

5,942 

4,617 

13,905 

3,57s 

1.269 

9,058 

5,136 

Pope    

5,007 

4,111 

7,455 

453 

605 

3.805 

2,086 

Ramsey  

197 

181 

4,360 

7 

66 

1.061 

828 

4,436 

3,469 

8,091 

200 

447 

8,960 

2.680 

A  mi 
4,  lOl 

1 1  'JAR 

99Q 

310 

6.025 

4,325 

4,061 

3,089 

11,836 

30 

335 

5.589 

5,541 

Kock  

2,521 

1,939 

4,889 

40 

179 

3,379 

5,383 

St".  TjOniy 

141 

69 

1.S72 

99 

16 

1.109 

401 

Scott  

2,346 

2,107 

7,285 

8 

303 

3.477 

5,624 

2,476 

222 

332 

85 

503 

857 

1.786 

3  733 

1 1  I'^Q 
1 1  ,iDt) 

30 

293 

4.675 

6,618 

Stearns   

7^072 

5.430 

14,611 

621 

689 

5.829 

8,291 

Steele   

4,672 

3J54 

I1I342 

8 

513 

6.219 

5,488 

Ste veDS 

1,537 

1,266 

3.046 

375 

299 

2,560 

945 

Swift  

3,682 

2.929 

6,286 

371 

595 

2.997 

2,120 

Todd  

2,624 

1,919 

5.733 

920 

286 

4,541 

2..578 

894 

558 

2.0:35 

384 

135 

0*0 

771 

3,724 

2,973 

7.538 

175 

5,967 

8.185 

Wadena  

568 

424 

1.549 

259 

97 

1.503 

682 

AVaseca  

3,915 

2.561 

8,469 

9 

253 

4.022 

4.777 

1.710 

1.606 

6.272 

22 

281 

2.934 

3,688 

2.640 

1,711 

7.368 

52 

282 

5,010 

4,303 

Wilkin  

1,202 

905 

2.565 

358 

177 

2.305 

917 

5,323 

4,410 

9,685 

191 

3,969 

7,6S7 

Wright   

4,172 

3,335 

11,107 

364 

445 

9,828 

6,414 

3,729 

2,654 

7.044 

491 

402 

.5,714 

2,781 

Totals  

244,191 

186.438 

539,075 

26,079 

27,948 

359,223 

288.819 
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Table  XXIII.— ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Total  value  of  all  personal  property,  as  returned  by  the  state  board. 


Counties. 

Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami  

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  ... 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass  

Chippewa  

Jhisago  

Clay  

Cottonwood... 

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  

Dodge   

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue   

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston ....... 

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  


Amount.  Counties. 


$128. 
678. 
565: 

lo: 

260: 
420, 

1,954, 
976, 
655. 
858: 
128 
690 
683: 
938. 
667, 
557, 

1.519. 
954: 

1,090. 

1,349. 

2,195: 

1,227, 

2,615. 
592, 
21,262. 

1.152 
157: 
343. 

1,018: 

647. 
61 

1,168, 
468: 

1,047, 
39, 
914, 
421 
882, 

1.231, 
609 
797, 


496 
043 
240 
796 
154 
481 
029 
024 
243 
854 
989 
,572 
606 
339 
262 
025 
080 
360 
508 


142 

989 
744 
745 
229 
553 
113 
800 
655 
080 
391 
,147 
501 
496 
103 
,490 
722 
003 
,509 
113 


Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Moirison  

Mower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Noi-man  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone   

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  

Redwood  , 

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Stearns   ... 

Steele   

Stevens  , 

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona   , 

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine. 


Amovint. 
$891, 

195, 

701. 
1,399; 

559. 
1,036: 

817. 

811. 
2,009; 
1.667. 

293: 

.522. 
2,184: 

729. 
17,376. 

943: 
1,158: 
1,849. 

699: 
6,080: 

870, 

331: 

957. 

2,191 : 
1,233: 

498: 
751, 
635. 
353: 

1,167: 
347; 

800, 
2,593, 

698, 

448,: 
3,088, 
1,442, 

995, 


,159 
,018 
,677 
,184 
,803 
,984 
,597 
,220 
,281 
,689 
,816 
.005 
,866 
,442 
,502 
,052 
,287 
,887 
,222 
,623 
,719 
,979 
,588 
,923 
,041 
,647 
,092 
,130 
,891 
,469 
,075 
,318 
238 
294 
947 
761 


Total   1114,356,876 
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AITKIN  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  2,462  ;  County  seat,  Aitkin.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  . 

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 
Flax  seed  ...... 

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated . 
Acres  Increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


37 
450 
135 
33 
11 
5 

199 

87 


225 


1.270 
312 


Yield,  1891, 


Husheh 


Syrup,  lialloii^ 

Tons   

Bushels  


982 
16,980 
5,261 
878 
380 
100 
25,428 
1,586 


164 


Yield 
per  acre. 


26.50 
37.70 
39.00 
26.60 
34  50 
20.00 


Acres, 
1892. 


1U3 
636 
107 
44 
9 
9 
217 
92 
3 
159 


203 


1,582 


MISCELLANEOUS  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  , 
Clover  seed,  bushels  . . . 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels   

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  nvimber  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


4.118 


312 
50 
23 
200 
300 
75 


Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892 — 

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds   

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92.  

Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

Number  cheese  factories,  1892 
Number  of  creameries,  1892.. 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


123 
30,316 
3,500 
204 
200 

,165,691.90 
111,090.48 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows    

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


ANOKA  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  9,884  ;  County  Seat,  Anoka.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


215 


617 
948 
1,737 
113 
215 
$128,496 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye    

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed   

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


2,001 
5,283 
5,882 
22 
1,912 
236 
2,646 
236 
64 
2,526 
20 
229 


21,057 
3,185 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   32,561 

  161.256 

  139,090 

  374 

  26,701 

  2,702 

  289,142 

1,872 
611 
2,560 
90 


Syrup, gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield 
per  acre, 


16.30 
30.50 
23.60 
17.00 
35.40 
11.00 


4.50 


Acres, 
1892. 


3,965 
6,921 
5,290 
44 
2.757 
249 
2,707 
211 
20 
1,881 
5 
192 


24,242 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing.., 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing  . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

14.713  Maple  syrap,  gallons,  1892   10 

12  Butter,  pounds   218,662 

601  Cheese,  pounds   127 

391  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91   5,531 

192  Wool,  pounds,  spring '92   9,084 

8  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   271,925.66 

30  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   12,860.82 

402  Number  of  creameries,  1892   1 

58  Number  of  farms,  1892   628 

190 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   4,464 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   2,806 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   7,840 

Number  of  sheep     1,973 

Number  of  hogs   1,555 

Personal  property     $678,043 


BECKER  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  9,401,  County  seat,  Detroit.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley   

Rye  

Buckwheat  , 

Potatoes   

Beans   

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed    

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


16.289 
3.733 
84 
419 
67 
1 

282 
2 

1,126 
355 
41 


22,399 
1,923 


Yield.  1891. 


Busliel.-- 


Tons .  . . 
Bushels 


307,527 
127,347 
2,541 
14,024 
1,182 
60 
34,815 
37 
1,631 
5,409 


Yield 
per  acre. 


18.90 
34.10 
30.30 
33.. 50 
17.60 
60.00 


15.20 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  1. . 

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Tobacco,  pounos  

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 
Butter,  pounds  


9,673  Cheese,  pounds    50 

33  Wool,  pounds,  fair91   3,920 

340  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   8,135 

41  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   1.836,678.09 

2  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   88,073.66 

30  Number  of  creameries,  1892   2 

130  Number  of  farms,  1892    504 

97,225 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


N umber  of  milch  cows   5,370 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   3.759 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   10,678 

Number  of  sheep       4,214 

Number  of  hogs   1,366 

Personal  property   $565,240 


BELTRA.MI  COUNTY\ 
(Population,  1890,  312.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

M  u  mber  of  milch  cows     75 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   21 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   177 

Number  of  sheep   33 

N  umber  of  hogs   »  a 

Personal  property   f  10,  '96 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  6,284;  County  Seat,  Sauk  Rapids.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn   , 

Barley  

Rye.   

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


13,079 
5.655 
2,679 
121 
1.258 
212 
480 
19 
4 

979 
62 
93 


24,641 
1,064 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   218,566 

.......  183,405 

  59,445 

  4,028 

  17,744 

  .56 

  55,686 

176 
240 
1,057 
1,095 


?yrup,gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield  I  Acres, 
per  acre.' 


16  70 
32  40 
22.20 
33.30 
14.10 


17.70 


14,464 
5.988 
2,038 
227 
1,610 
20 
392 
24 
4 
837 
9 
92 


25.705 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing... 

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives.. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


19,695  Honey,  pounds  

94  Butter,  pounds  

825  Cheese,  pouuds  , 

213  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

137  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

196  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

501  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. . . 

456  Number  of  creameries,  1892. 

280  Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892, 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs    

Personal  property  


15,695 
117,587 
4,900 
2,285 
5,843 
257,798.90 
2,275.41 
1 

467 


3,122 
2.058 
6,998 
1,343 
1,491 
$260,154 


BIG  STONE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  5,722,  County  Seat,  OrtonviJle.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products., 


Total  acres  cultivated, 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


20,840 
4,839 
678 
407 


101 


107 
2,041 
1 


29,014 
1,768 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   345,527 

  131,984 

  14,175 

  10,901 


Tons . . . . 
Bushels 


10,210 

144' 
26.188 


Yield 
per  acre. 


16.60 
27.30 
20.90 
26.80 


12.80 


Acres, 


23.556 
5,304 
648 
579* 
3 

106 
4 
lOO 

462 

2a 


30,782 


Wild  hay.  tons  

Apple  trees,  growing  . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Gra})e  vines,  bearic g . . . 
Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Butter,  pounds  

Vol  11-45 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

8,582  Cheese,  pounds...   230 

964  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91   1,814 

184  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   1,810 

78  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    316,497.42 

4  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   26.737.33 

140  Number  of  farms,  1892    239 

70,625 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   2,789 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   4,017 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   6,040 

Number  of  sheep   l,4t)6 

Number  of  hogs   864 

Personal  property   $420,481 

BLUE  EARTH  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  29,210,  County  seat,  Mankato.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Acres, 
1891. 


Yield.  1891. 


Yield 
per  acre, 


Acres, 
1892. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


30.001 
18,374 
14.986 
2,339 
28 
2 
524 
10 
27 
2,240 
6,498 
53 


(5,082 
5,360 


Bush  el 


Syrup,  g 
Tons... 

Bushels 


al'ns 


522,844 
672,978 
483,460 
55,588 
780 
60 
45,015 
101 
1,667 
3,585 
69,116 


17.40 
36.60 
32  30 
23.80 
27.90 
30.00 


10.60 


36,160 
19,092 
14,194 
2,761 
44 

' '  "533 
12 
44 

3,068 
4,477 
57 


80,442 


"Wild  hay,  tons  * .  ... 

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

14,369  Butter,  pounds  

1,432  Cheese,  pounds  

583  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

3,100  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

1,131  Land  surf  ace,  acres,  1892  

647  Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

931  Number  of  cheese  factories, '92 

4,475  Number  of  creameries.  1892..... 

125  Number  of  farms,  1892  

3,248 


FARM  STOCK, 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows 

Number  of  sheep  — 

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


178,516 

2,iao 

6.427 
6,304 
475,582.34 
21.619.39 


r36 


11,920 
11,873 
20,819 
5.617 
ll,3r> 
$1,954,029 


BEOWN  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  15,^11;  County  seat.  New  Ulm.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Acres, 
1891. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   

Other  products 


Total  acre.s  cultivated   134,688 


73,471 
26,714 
19,694 
1,231 
105 
11 
727 
14 
78 
641 
11.854 
148 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   1.246,705 

  689,822 

  400,232 

  30,764 

  5.658 

  148 

  44,834 

  250 

6,350 
1,007 


Syrup,  gal's. 
Tons...  , 


Bushels   143,335 


Yield  Acres 
per  acre.  1892. 


17.00 
25.80 
20.30 
25.00 
53.90 
13.50 


12.10 


80,453 
20.898 
13,828 
2.013 
99 
14 
897 
8 

49 
1,343 
3,704 
199 

123.505 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels. . . 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing. . . 

Apples,  bushels. .   

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


44,(545 
531 
10 
4,836 
1,295 
772 
l,5tl 
3,670 
365 
94 

FARM  STOCK,  1892 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Nu-mberof  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

Land  surface,  acres,  1892  . . . 
Water  surface,  acres,  1892  . . . 
No.  of  cheese  factories,  189^. 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


38' 


2,124 
373.750 
5,715 
4,273 
7,929 
',733.30 
5,937.52 
3 

1.383 


9.388 
7.659 

15,931 
2,813 
4,047 

)76,024 


CARLTON  COUT^TY. 
(Population  1890,  5,272;  County  seat,  Carlton.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   479 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   586 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   879 

Number  of  sheep   68 

Number  of  hogs   74 

Personal  property   $655,243 


CARVER  COUNTY. 
Population  1890,  16,532:  County  seat,  Chaska.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  ... 
Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   

Other  products.. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


39,758 
7,867 
11,518 
.326 
707 


134 
1,902 
19 
159 


63.493 
1,250 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels. 


Syrup, gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


938,646 
410,034 
410,884 
11,775 
18,8C0 
182 
104,325 
65 
12,843 
2,581 
85 


Yield 
per  acre, 


23  60 
52.10 
35.70 
36.10 
26.60 
30.30 


4.50 


Acres, 
1892 


40,569 
7,630 
11,770 
370 
1,064 
3 

1,111 
4 
97 
1,910 
10 
205 


64,743 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


21,494 
1 
6 

4,577 
2,018 
2,329 
3,466 
9,945 
226 
337 
2.395 


Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891..  . 
Wool,  pounds,  spring 


678 
546,462 


3,420 
23,070 


Land  surface,  acres,  1892   226,652.28 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
No,  of  cheese  factories,  1892., 

No.  of  creameries,  1892  

No.  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK, 

Number  of  milch  cows    

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


1892. 


H. 307. 30 
1 


1,677 


8,656 
5,671 
16,307 
4,425 
"  1.59 


Personal  property   $858,854 
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CASS  COUNTY. 
Population,  1890,  1,247. 

FARM  STOCK,  1893. 

Number  of  milch  cows   420 

Number  of  hor-^es,  all  ages   371 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   1,167 

Number  of  sheep   384 

Number  of  hogs   83 

Pei'sonal  property   $128,989 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 


Population,  1890,  8,555;  County  seat,  Montevideo. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres 
1892. 

Wheat  

36,165 
9,640 
2,641 
1,222 
23 

Bushels   835.759 

23.10 
30.00 
16.70 
25.70 
7.80 

54,064 
10.905 
2,218 
2,342 
10 

201 
5 
8 

1,136 
1,823 
60 

  289,553 

  44,039 

  31,373 

Rye  

  180 

197 
1 

11 

1,195 
5,299 
32 

15,227 

  5 

Syrup,  gall's.  176 
Tons   1,597 

Flax  seed  

Bushels   44,100 

8.30 

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated  

56,426 
16,347 

72,773 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds   

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds....  


20,534 

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892  

25 

118 

Butter,  pounds   

98,430 

2 

4,755 

1,062 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

1.529 

236 

3,241 

130 

370,269.93 

23 

Water  surf  ace,  acres,  1892  

10,027.23 

2 

Number  of  cheese  factories,  '92 

1 

22 

285 

300 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep    

Number  of  hogs   

Personal  property  


CHISAGO  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,359;  county  seat,  Centre  City.] 

AGRICULTURE. 


4,802 
1,449 
9,741 
3,291 
1,565 
$690,572 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  — 

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


7,466 
6,433 
2,314 
200 
887 
46 
4,474 
70 
9 

5,283 


78 


27,260 
2,378 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   132.478 

  254,778 

  54.366 

  4,949 

  13,815 

  745 

  562.641 

996 
794 
6,952 


Syrup,gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield  Acres, 
per  acre.  1892. 


17.70 
39.60 
23.. 50 
24.70 
15.60 
16.20 


8,447 
7,759 
2,350 
299 
907 
41 
4,616 


29,638 
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Wild  hay,  ton  

Timotby  seed,  bushels, 
Clover  seed,  bushels.. . 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


12,160 
59 
115 
2,006 

77a 

579 
29 
50 
50 


1892. 


9,633 
173 
280,992 
1.687 
4,636 
10,891 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   269,451.12 


Honey,  pounds  

Maple  syrup,  gallons, 

Butter,  pounds   

Clieese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891. 
Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892.. 
Number  of  creameries,  1892. 
Number  of  farms.  1892  


19.611.38 
2 

1,276 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  •  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs   

Personal  property  


6,573 
3,173 
12,952 
3.806 
1  997 
$683,606 


CLAY  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  11,517;  County  seat,  Moorhead.) 

AGRICULTURE. 

Acres.  1892. 

Wheat   137,857 

Oats   28,492 

Corn   427 

Barley   2,991 

Rye   17 

Buckwheat   49 

Potatoes   1,120 

Beans   13 

Cultivated  hay   1,488 

Flax  seed   206 

Other  prod  ucts   73 

Total  acres  cultivated   172,733 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1892. 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  .92                    16,966      Number  of  creameries,  1892   1 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892              668,124.66      Number  of  farms,  1892,   1,588 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892   14,984.16 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   6,541 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   7,443 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   12,943 

Number  of  sheep   8,137 

Number  of  hogs   2,100 

Personal  property   $938,339 


COTTONWOOD  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  7,412;  County  seat,  Windom.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 
1892. 

Wheat  

45,899 
25,451 
6,120 
4,982 
50 
44 
471 
38 
10 
3,484 
14.372 
56 

Bushels  825,831 

18.00 
35.. ^0 
30.50 
30.50 
6.10 
20.50 

49,654 

26.669 
3,868 
6,931 

Oats  

  903,584 

186,483 

151,946 

305 

Buckwheat  

900 

14 

515 

  21,171 

190 

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Tons   4,406 

Bushels   125,762 

4,084 
8,013 
25 

8.80 

100,958 

99.773 
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MrSCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay.  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels.. 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


Butter,  pounds  

200,725 

300 

Cheese,  pounds  

100 

2 

76.033 

862 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

127,010 

169 

407,594.35 

8 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892 

8,655.65 

70 

Number  of  cheese  factories,  '92 

1 

1,400 

Number  of  farms,  1892  

1,365 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows —  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milcti  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


5.564 
5,697 
11,602 
24,563 
2.239 
$667,262 


CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  8,852;  County  seat,  Brainerd.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


N  umber  of  milch  cows   1,601 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   3.036 

Number  of  sheep   430 

Number  of  hogs   481 

Personal  property   $557,025 


DAKOTA  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  20,240;  County  seat,  Hastings.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats..   

Corn  

Barley   

Rye   

Buckwheat  

Potatoes   

Beans   

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


1.287 
7,737 
1,878 
229 
214 
112 
257 
13 
2 

2.925 
751 
10 


15,415 

63 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   24,138 

  207,547 

  29,247 

7,390 

  4,195 

  1.691 

  33,783 

160 
108 
3,862 


gallons. 


Syrup, 
Tons  . 
Bushels   14,154 


Yield 
per  acre 


18  80 
26.80 
15.60 
32.30 
19.60 
15.10 


18.80 


Acres, 
1892. 


2.636 
7.616 
1,676 
455 
252 
88 
307 
3 


2,348 
■■'97 


15,478 


Wild  hav,  tons  

Clover  seed,  bushels  . . 
Bees,  number  of  hives 

Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

965  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91  

10  Wool,  pounds,  spring '92. . 

32  Land  surface,  acres,  1892. 

108  Water  surface,  acres.  1892 

50.488  Number  of  farms.  1892  .... 


1,555 
3.893 
387,753  96 
3,488.61 
224 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   

N  umber  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs 


Personal  property   $  ,51&,< 


10,124 
8.522 
18.312 
9,905 
5,649 
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DODGE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,864;  County  seat,  Mantorville.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Kye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 


Acres. 
1891. 


7,596 
22,390 

9,390 
14,593 


367 
13 
4 

16,195 
14,751 
179 


86,725 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   118,828 

  .580,498 

  201,874 

  278,922 

  18,025 

  3.450 

  44,253 

42 
230 
23,240 


gal'ns 


Syrup, 
Tons.. 

Bushels   156,617 


Yield 
per  acre. 


15.60 
2.i.90 
21.50 
19.10 
19.90 
10.20 


10. ( 


"Wild  hay,  tons   . . 

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 

Clover  seed  

Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing . . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  189L 

7,071  Butter,  pounds  

27,096  Cheese,  pounds  

45  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

3,496  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

1,649  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

970  Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

92  Number  of  cheese  factories. '92 

316  Number  of  creameries,  1892  

261  Number  of  farms,  1892  

9,579 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows. . ;   

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


853,430 
72,300 
11,515 
15.367 
279,956.47 
782.43 
2 
3 
371 


9,745 
6,856 
18,202 
5,185 
4,036 
$95i,360 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  14,606,  County  seat,  Alexandria.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


IProduct. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye...  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  — 
Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  189::i  


Acres 


68,268 
13,693 
2,746 
770 
64 
5 
869 
6 
2 

2,085 
131 
118 

88,757 
7,825 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   1.490,327 

...  530,564 

  87,018 

....  27,611 

  1,596 

"    ■    50 

  108,448 

63 
121 
3,078 
1,139 


Syrup,gall 
Tons 

Bushels... , 


Yield, 
per  acre 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  tjearing. . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grape,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


41,630 
170 
68 
2,826 
590 
314 


21.80 
38.70 
31.60 
35.90 
24.90 
10.00 


8.70 


40 
600 


Maple  syrup,  gallons  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds   

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

Number  of  cheese  factories.1892 

Number  of  creameries,  1892  

Number  of  farms.  1892  


Acres, 
1892. 


74,561 
14,692 
2,404 
1,330 
97 
58 
9!1 
5 
1 

2,305 
6 
212 


96,582 


216 
416,704 
3,528 
10,019 
22,218 
401,014.74 
61,485.88 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   7.140 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   6,893 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  Including  milch  cows     13,992 

N  umber  of  sheep   5.020 

Number  of  hogs   2,623 

Personal  property   $1,090,508 


FARIBAULT  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  16,708;  County  seat,  Blue  Earth  City.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   12,138 

IS  umber  of  horses,  all  ages   10,838 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   24,011 

Nu mber  of  sheep   5.618 

Number  of  hogs   8,559 

Personal  property   $1,349,768 


FILLMORE  COUNTY. 

(Population  1890,  25,966;  County  seat,  Preston.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


13,723 
58,729 
42,866 
31,419 
1,692 
1,185 
1,628 
41 
59 
37,841 
29,188 
14,897 

233,268 
3,778 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels. 


Syrup,  gal., 

Tons  

Bushels...  . 


189,040 
1,985,234 
1,365,027 
716,731 
27,901 
12,372 
140,934 
706 
5.382 
49,686 
346,982 


Yield 

per  acre, 


13.80 
33.80 
31.70 
22.80 
16.50 
10.50 


11.90 


Acres. 
1892. 


15,398 
63,879 
41.315 
31.267 
2,343 
534 
1,487 
100 
26 
45,130 
24,726 
10,841 


237,046 


MISCELLANEOUS.  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing.. , 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing . . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bets,  numbarof  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


5,253  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892.. . 

55,133  Butter,  pounds  

3,162  Cheese,  pounds  

29,710  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

17,f.97  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892 . . . . 

9,818  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  .... 

1,248  Water  surface,  acres.  1S92  .. 

4,644  No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892. 

27,650  Number  of  creameries.  1892. . 

964  Number  of  farms,  1892  

14,168 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


82 

1,271,866 
23,000 
9.206 
34,543 
553,101.90 
1,912.54 


17,692 
14.301 
32.945 
7,396 
15,481 
$2,195,367 
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FREEBORN  COUNTY. 


(Population,  1890,  17,962;  County  seat,  Albert  Lea.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Oorn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay . 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
/  1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

lield 

Acres. 
1892. 

34,414 
27.326 
21,107 
6,129 
146 
59 
2,144 
6 
11 
6,708 
7,076 
326 

Bushels        ,  612,069 
1,005,364 
572,637 
203,208 
3,033 
887 
167,633 

17.80 
36  80 
27.10 
33.20 
20.80 
15.10 

43.476 
36,770 
21,100 
13.640 
411 
89 
2,154 
19 
13 
9.407 
3,713 
268 

155 

Syrup,  gal'ns  752 
Tons   10.005 

Bushels  68,033 

9.60 

10.^452 
25.620 

131.072 

MISCELLANEOUS.  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels — 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Orapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


47.861 
3,675 
701 
12,370 
5,853 
3,373 
330 
2,546 
773 


Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds   

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91 
Wool,  pounds,  spring 


'92. 


5,999 
913.080 
19.000 
6,377 
13,752 


Land  surface,  acres,  1892    449,212.53 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892.  . 
Number  of  creameries,  1892. 
N  umber  of  farms,  1892. ...... 


13,271.87 
15 
1,744 

17,923 
10,195 
33,601 
4,342 
9,156 

Personal  property   $1,227,142 

GOODHUE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  28,806;  County  seat.  Red  Wing.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

'i^ield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 
1892. 

Wheat  

53,529 
44,789 
22,423 
43,632 
6,359 
292 
1,311 
301 
127 
43,787 
15,123 
1,632 

Bushels   894,124 

16.70 
35.40 
27.30 
33.50 
17.80 
12.40 

58,303 
41,629 
20,497 
56,472 
13,492 
343 
1.328 
191 
258 
35,973 
8,094 
1,482 

1,584,374 

Corn  

611,720 

l,4e3,611 

Rye  

,  ,  ,  113,455 

Buckwheat  

3,613 

Potatoes   

138,155 

Beans  

3.662 

Syrup,  gal'ns,  12.966 
Tons    46,881 

Cultivated  hay  

Bushels  148,390 

9.80 

Total  acres  cultivated  

233.305 
4,757 

238,062 

Acres  increase  in  1892   

Wild  hay  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  ... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Orapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds   


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891 
17,735 
5.277 
612 
23,015 
9.187 
4,667 


778 
12.804 


Buter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring,  '92  . .. 
Land  surface,  acres,  1892.  . 
Water  surface,  acres,  1892  .. 
Number  of  cheese  factories. 
Number  of  3reameris,  1892. . 
Number  of  farms,  1892   


991,755 
114,^35 
39.901 
50.796 
489,329.56 
12,936.06 
4 
8 

2.199 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Nutnberof  milch  cows   18,192 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   12,016 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages.  Including  milcli  cows   29.481 

Number  of  sheep   8,848 

Number  of  hogs   8.460 

Personai  property   $2,615,989 


GRANT  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  6,875;  County  seat,  Elbow  Lake.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

Wheat  

49,279 
6,604 
283 
505 

Bushels  551,517 

11.20 
31.30 
14.90 
32.80 

57,817 
8,191 
142 
365 
2 
243 

Oats  

206,952 

Corn  

4,228 

16,580 

,  39,933 

449 
522 
22 

Cultivated  hay  

Tons   357 

159 

Bushels   252 

10.10 

3 

Total  acres  cultivated  

57,664 
9,258 

66,922 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . . 

AppJes,  bushels  

Butter,  pounds  


5,766 
40 
390 
195 
106 
153,993 


Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92. 
Land  surface,  acres,  1892 . 
Water  surface  1892  


FARM  STOCK. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  ht  rses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


770 
2,344 


384,256.21 
11,843.03 


4,282 
5,175 
8,539 
3,195 
1,464 
$592,744 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  185,294;  County  seat,  Minneapolis. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

S(fgar  cane   

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


20,814 
21,188 
1.5,837 
305 
833 
53 
6,413 
137 
70 
12,198 
10 
2,285 


80,143 
4,260 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   443. 

  838, 

  459, 

  10, 

  15. 


  752, 

  1, 

Syrup,  gal   6, 

Tons   11, 

Bushels  


336 
132 
148 
047 
767 
867 
319 
449 
782 
80 


Yield 
per  acre. 


21.30 
39.60 
29.00 
33.30 
18.10 
14.50 


.00 
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Wild  bay,  tons  

Timothy  seed, bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing.. . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing.. . 

Grapes,  pounds..   

Tobacco,  pound.s  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

29,484  Maple  syrup,  gallons.  1892.. 

9  Butter,  pounds  

676  Cheese,  pounds  

11,383  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

4,892  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. .. 

3,833  Land  surface,  acres,  1892.... 

6,403  Water  surface,  acres,  1892  .. 

35,835  No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892. 

315  Number  of  creameries,  1892. 

1,074  Number  of  farms,  1892  

17,525 


1,079 
604.728 
18,710 
3,901 
20,762 
352,918.77 
44,821.20 


1,6.39 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


  13,242 

  17,1.58 

  17,558 

  4.073 

  .5,445 

Personal  property   $21,262,745 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages ...   

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


HOUSTON  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  14,653;  County  seat,  Caledonia.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Products. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugarcane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


12,102 
32,342 
27,066 
3,251 
1,437 
300 
1,367 
78 
56 
20,085 
2,128 
1,761 

101,973 
4,192 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   181,562 

  854,006 

....  793,6^2 

'•  -    76,608 

  18,214 

  4,440 

  138,604 

961 
2,810 
25.069 
28;  170 


Syrup,g'irns 

Tons  

Bushels...  . 


Yield 
per  acre. 


15.00 
26.40 
29.. 30 
23.60 
12.70 
14.50 


13.20 


Acres, 
1892. 


13,571 
35,465 
25,8.34 
4,487 
1,278 
380 
1,449 
92 
60 
20,446 
1,502 
1.601 

106,165 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 

Clover  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing.. . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

4,516  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892   1,037 

1,457  Butter,  pounds   628,650 

519  Cheese,  pounds   4,340 

l.i301  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91   8,385 

7.715  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   22,201 

10,334  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   363.998.07 

14,976  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   7.104.17 

132,531  Number  of  cheese  factories,  1892  

,500  Number  of  creameries,  1892   2 

515  Number  of  farms,  1892    1,342 

7,870 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milcli  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


11,030 
7,214 
22,267 
3,953 
13,435 
$1,152,229 
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HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  1,412;  County  seat,  Park  Rapids.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay. 
Other  products.. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres; 
1891. 


10,000 
1.800 
300 
160 
149 
1 

100 

2 

100 
25 

12,637 
772 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   225.000 

  45,000 

  9,000 

  5,000 

  4,001 

  21 

  10,000 


Tons. 


120 


Yield 
per  acre. 


22.50 
25.00 
30.00 
31.30 
26.90 
21  00 


Acres, 
1892. 


11,C00 
1.600 
200 
199 
87 
2 
100 
8 

200 
13 


13,409 


MISCELLANEOUS.  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  hearing... 
Butter,  pounds  


75 

3 

400 
5 

13,562 


Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   70 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   352 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   334.622.87 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892. 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


40,045.25 
200 


552 
923 
1,277 
365 
415 
$157,553 


ISANTI  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  7,607;  County  seat,  Cambridge.] 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  — 
Cultivated  hay. 
Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


5,194 
7,496 
4,527 

36 
2,051 

98 
4,972 
393 

43 
2,460 

69 

27,337 
2,450 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   73,872 

  209.738 

  102,834 

  655 

  24,591 

  1,574 

  611,973 

2,997 
1,203 
2,460 


Syrup,  gal's. . 
Tons  


Yield  Acres, 
per  acre.  1892. 


14.20 
28.00 
22.70 
18.20 
12.00 
16.10 


6.645 
8,498 
4,295 

115 
2.431 

290 
4,789 

486 

251 
1,851 

138 

29,789 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bvishels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels..  . 
Apple  trees,  growing  .  . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing.. , 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

14,378  Honey,  pounds   840 

68  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892   20 

5  Butter,  pounds   238,917 

1.241  Cheese,  pounds   1.315 

710  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   10,215 

269  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   16,788 

3  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   266,629.79 

11  Water  surface,  acres.  1892    26,395.86 

20  Number  of  farms,  1892   1,271 

55 


FARM  STOCK.  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  .  . .. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


  4,605 

  2.510 

  9,153 

  4,290 

l,3rt2 

Personal  property   $343,113 
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ITASCA  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  743.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows     45 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  -   267 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   621 

Number  of  hogs     38 

Personal  property   $101,800 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  8,924;  County  seat,  Jackson.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Sugarcane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


5,624 
3,722 
1,915 
1,514 
16 
11 
107, 
2 
155 
2,549 


15,615 
784 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   92,094 

  113,332 

  41,113 

  35.013 

  118 

  146 

  6,229 

74 
237 
26,350 


Syrup,  gal..., 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield  Acres, 
per  acre.  1892. 


16.40 
30.40 
21.50 
23.10 
7,40 
13.30 


10.30 


6..587 
3,599 
1,588 
2,025 


105 
101 
506 
1,805 
14 


16.399 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels   

Grrape  vines,  bearing . . . 
Bees,  number  of  hives, 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

3,275  Honey,  pounds  

106  Butter,  pounds  

677  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

119  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. . 

64  Land  surface,  acres,  1892. . . 

.  .  6  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 

10  Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


200 
31,850 
1,240 
4,536 
446,066.45 
16,434.75 
26 


7,748 
6,754 
16.869 
11,114 

3,258 
$647,655 


KANABEC  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1,579;  County  seat,  Mora.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 
1892. 

Wheat  

350 
264 
50 
19 
256 
1 

141 
10 

497 
28 

Bushels  5,192 

14.80 
31.20 
29.10 
26.50 
20  00 
5.00 

460 
526 

42 

22 
190 
6 
170 

11 
274 

25 

8,226 

1,457 

504 

Rye  

  5,116 

5 

  14.010 

,,      ,  131 

1,616 
110 

1,726 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons   

Apple  trees,  growing. 
Apple  trees,  bearing. 

Apples,  bushels  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  


1,326 
63 
16 

9 
20 
35,870 


Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91. 
Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92. 


30C 
986 
988 

Land  surface,  acres.  1892   337,535.89 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892. 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep    

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


9,336.41 
188 


602 
303 
1,403 
499 
214 
$61,080 


KAI^DIYOHI  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  13,997;  County  seat,  Willmar.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat   

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated . 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 


74,070 
15,506 
4,040 
],436 
18 
4 

432 


Yield,  1891. 


3 

1,302 
2,855 
104 


99,770 
3.448 


Bushels   1,217,296 

  451.918 

  98,766 

  37,618 

"    277 

  40 

  33,510 


Syrup,  gal...  200 

Tons   1,897 

Bushels   25,442 


Yield 
per  acre 


16.40 
29. 10 
24.40 
26.20 
15.40 
10.00 


8.90 


Acres, 


78,551 
15,793 
3,601 
2,307 
56 

540 
1 
1 

1.030 
1,212 
126 

103,218 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

68,856  Butter,  pounds  

116  Cheese,  pounds  

2,531  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

855  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

513  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

50  Water  surface,  acres,  1892.. , 

277  No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892. 

184  Number  of  creameries,  189?. 

4,074  Number  of  farms,  1892   


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property.  


325,097 
100 
4,339 
26,567 
497,101.35 
57,867.69 
2 
4 

1,707 


10,230 
8,708 
22,152 
6,257 
1,836 
$1,168,391 


KITTSON  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  5,387;  County  seat,  Hallock.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows.  .   3,262 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   4,381 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows     7,458 

Number  of  sheeD   1-932 

Number  of  hogs   1.008 

Personal  property  •.   $468,147 
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LAG  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,382;  County  seat,  Madison.) 

AGllICUJLTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products..,,  

Total  acres  cultivated  . 
Acres  Increase  in  1892  


Acres. 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres 

125,000 
25,000 
11,000 
1,500 
1,000 
20 
2,000 
3,000 
100 

,.    ,  800,000 
22,000 
,  45,000 
50,000 

20.00 
32.08 
2.00 
30.00 

140,000 
27,000 
10,000 
3.000 
1.100 
20 
2,.-,00 
1.500 
100 

500 

Tons   4,000 

Bushels  30,000 

10.00 

168,620 
16,600 

183,220 

Wild  hay,  tons  

Tiraothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing  - . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

55,000  Cheese,  pounds  

300  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891 . :  

2,500  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

250  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

75  Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

250  Number  of  cheese  factories, '92. 

250  Number  of  creameries,  1892  

35  Number  of  farms,  1892  

1,000 


FARM  STOCK.  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  , 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


2,000 
12,000 
15,000 
492,609.93 
1,237.57 
1 
3 

1,700 


6,442 
1,862 
13,074 
3.540 
2,727 
$1,047,501 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

(Population,  1890,  1,290;  County  seat,  Two  Harbors.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

Wheat  '  

1 

Bushels  

30 
130 
106 

30.00 
43.30 
35.30 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

6 
94 
4 

7 

735 
138 

9J 

Tons  

3 

110 

112 

2 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Butter,  pounds   

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 


900 
95 


Land  surface,  acres,  1892   1,328.004.43 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892    206,420.00 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  Including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep    •  

Number  of  hogs  i .... ... 

Personal  property  


89 
19 
106 
41 
13 

$39,496 
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LE  SUEUR  COUNTY. 
(Population,  ]890,  19,057  ;  County  seat,  Le  Sueur  Center.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

AcrGS 
1891.  ' 

Yield.  1891. 

I  leici 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
.1892. 

Wheat  

10,877 
1.732 
.  2,959 
73 
8 

242 
10 
8 
59 

100 

Bushels  223,918 

20.60 
37  60 
35.20 
37.90 
23.10 

10,826 
1,685 
2,792 
69 
8 
237 
5 
5 
31 
101 

65,093 

"    104,084 

  2,766 

  185 

  27,136 

  85 

Syrup,  gal's..  667 
Tons   138 

16,068 

15,759 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons   . . 

Clover  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing  ... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  nuTnber  of  hives. 


4,391 
12 
313 
229 
113 
208 
1,291 
4,860 
61 


Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92. 


550 
50.040 
975 
1,112 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   284.496.41 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

Number  of  creameries,  1892... 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property.   


17,981.77 
1 

494 


7,044 
1,404 
11,839 
2,921 
8,431 
$914,103 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  5,691 ;  County  seat,  Lake  Benton.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


32,856 
10,591 
3,367 
1,520 
209 
424 
1 

717 
14,793 
10 


64,488 
7,368 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   515,750 

  308,814 

  45,967 

  40,961 

  1,706 

  24,824 

  12 

Tons   696 

Bushels   107,87,^ 


Yield 
per  acre. 


15.70 
29-20 
13.30 
27.00 
8.20 


7.30 


Acres, 


45,218 
12,157 
3,943 
3,332 
192 
427 
1 

777 
5,606 
203 

71,856 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing  .. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing.. 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

17,932  Butter,  pounds   237,676 

268  Cheese,  pounds   .152 

1.485  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   9,123 

239  Wool,  pounds,  spring '92   29,114 

77  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   334,355.00 

10  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   12.517.30 

10  Number  of  cheese  factories,  '92,  1 

25  Number  of  creameries,  1892   1 

1  Number  of  farms,  1892   679 

30 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   3,461 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   3,921 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  Icnluding  milch  cows     7.566 

Number  of  sheep   8,114 

Number  of  hogs   1.114 

Personal  property   $421,490 

LYON  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  9,501;  County  seat,  Marshall.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat    

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


21,319 
6,655 
4,272 
806 
1 

149 
4 

460 
4,489 
58 


38,213 
2,.565 


Yield,  1891 


Bushels   414,505 

  237,326 

  93,430 

....  24,443 

  20 

  12,668 

22 
701 


Tons  

Bushels   49,805 


Yield  Acres, 
per  acre.  1892. 


19.40 
35  40 
21.90 
30.30 
20.00 


11.10 


25,887 
6,826 
3.680 
1,554 


170 
46 
441 
2,139 
35 


40,778 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing. . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


8.668  Honey,  pounds  

370  Butter,  pounds  

2  Cheese,  pounds  

2,612  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

706  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. . 

81  Land  surface,  acres,  1892 . . . 

414  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 

3  Number  of  farms,  1892  

52 


1,100 
123,495 
120 
2,425 
7.279 
454,072.72 
7,150.08 
407 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  ,  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep.   :  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


5,231 

6,598 
10,065 
9,874 
2,132 
$882,722 


McLEOD  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  17,026;  County  seat,  Glencoe.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Products. 


Wheat  

Oats.   

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay   

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


50,354 
10,528 
7,069 
599 
132 
11 
723 
17 
47 
1,236 
1,030 


71,932 
3,939 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels  1,101,211 

  476,448 

  259,215 

  19,852 

  3,273 

  254 

  74,308 

404 
4,833 
1,609 
10,368 


Syrup.gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield, 
per  acre, 


21.90 
45.40 
36.70 
33.10 
24.80 
23.10 


10.10 


Acres, 
1892. 


54,341 
10,777 
7.210 
765 
165 
1 

734 
3 

3:t 

.  1,318 
278 
246 


75,871 


Vol  11-46 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels — 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing — 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing.. . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives,. 
Honey,  pounds  


28,810      Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892  

123      Butter,  pounds  

127      Cheese,  pounds  

2,287      Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

823      Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

527      Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

254      Water  surface,  acres,  1892  

241  Number  of  cheese  factories, '92. 

480      Number  of  creameries,  1892  

113      Number  of  farms,  1892  

909  - 


12 

292,661 
5,521 
8,068 
14.499 
310,488.63 
14,283.23 
2 
4 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


10,878 
8,165 
17,573 
4,566 
5,201 
$1,231,003 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  9,130;  County  seat,  Warren.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 


Acres. 


87,113 
11,061 
91 
7,670 
258 
6 

647 
8 

1,480 
168 
26 


108,528 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   1,736.086 

  369,490 

  1,070 

  235,086 

...  "   4.854 

  90 

  65,579 

  240 

Tons   2,670 

Bushels   1,700 


Yield 
per  acre, 


19.90 
33.40 
11.80 
30.70 
18.80 
15.00 


10.10 


Acres. 
1892. 


71,967 
9,769 
126 
9,359 
335 
II 
376 
9 

1,278 
200 
59 


93,489 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons   17,397 

Timothy  seed,  bushels   2,881 

Apple  trees,  growing   50 

Tobacco,  pounds   30 

Butter,  pounds   164.785 

Cheese,  pounds   1,058 


Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   5,810 

Wool,  pounds,  spring,  1892  ."  8.947 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892    1,071,129.11 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892   895.01 

Number  of  farms,  1892   1,469 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows     4,085 

Nujnber  of  horses,  all  ages     5,221 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  coAvs    10.715 

Number  of  sheep     2.957 

Number  of  hogs   1,802 

Personal  property    $609,509 
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MARTIN  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  9,403;  County  seat,  Fairmont. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes   

Beans  

Su^ar  cane   

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed.  .    , 

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

24,569 
29.908 
20,133 
5,476 
109  . 
238 
655 
19 
48 
1,087 
21,652 
194 

1,108.683 
609,716 
,    ,  ,  126.614 
1,963 
1,429 
56,939 

15.40 
37.10 
30.30 
21.30 
18.00 
6.00 

35,266 
33,731 
18,215 
5.836 
174 
78 
774 
20 
37 
1,690 
14,787 
205 

187 

Syrup.gallons  3,179 
Tons   1,859 

Bushels  217,885 

10.10 

104,088 
6,725 

110,813 

MISCELLANEOUS,  189L 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  ... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing . . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds   

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


63,556      Honey,  pounds  

1,949      Butter,  pounds  

7      Cheese,  pounds  

18,433      Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

4,005  Wool,  pounds,  spring  J892. .. 

1,580  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  .  . 

351  Water  surface,  acres,  1892  . . 

387  Number  of  creameries,  1892 

500      Number  of  farms,  1892   

435 


FARM  STOCK, 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  Including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  ,  


1892. 


6,168 
560,602 
3.425 
28.751 
23,450 
451,021.05 
12,667.35 
1 
738 


8,058 
8,290 
16,143 
7,126 
6,889 
$797,113 


MEEKER  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  15,436  ;  County  seat,  Litchfield.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1892. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

Wheat  

71,406 
22,560 
6,660 
2,525 

Bushels  ....  1,071,090 
....  1,128,000 
....  264.400 
....  227,250 

15.00 
50.00 
39.70 

71,406 
22  560 
6,660 
2,525 

103.151 

103,151 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Land  surf  ace,  acres,  1892               381,443.02      Water  surface,  acres,  1892   24,075.56 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows     8,344 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  .....!.'*.'.'.*!.*.*!!.*!'.".!'.  7,802 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   15,230 

Number  of  sheep   3,327 

Number  of  hogs  .  "  2  271 

Personal  property  [  " $89l',088 
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MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 


(Population,  1890,  2,845;  County  seat,  Princeton.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat. 
Potatoes  — 


Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 
Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated, 


Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892  . 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

Land  surface,  acres,  1892 — 
Water  surface,  acres.  1892.. 
Number  of  creameries,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  niilch  cows  , 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property    


Acres,  1892. 
1,105 


1,610 
1,149 
225 
760 
130 
586 
89 
10 
255 
451 


6,400 

1,614 
1,736 
365.497.65 
74,945.53 
1 

483 


977 
769 
2.151 
502 
476 
$195,159 


MORRISON  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  13,325;  County  seat,  Little  Falls.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat.  ... 

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugarcane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


24,320 
8,085 
4,208 
128 
1,356 
l!)6 
788 
153 
2 

712 
32 
132 


40,112 
4,766 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels. 


Syrup,  gal... 

Tons  

Bushels  


396,737 
235,195 
118,309 
2.^89 
19,071 
481 
96,744 
1,231 
162 
924 
172 


Yield  Acres, 
per  acre,  1892. 


16.30 
29.10 
28.10 
22.60 
14.10 
2.50 


5.40 


27,046 
8,704 
4,109 
311 
2,315 
38 
739 
45 
155 
1,144 
38 
234 


44.878 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Clover  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  crowing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing  

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


14,074  Honey,  pounds  

31  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. . 

363  Butter,  pounds  

735  Cheese,  pounds  

236  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

53  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 

39  Land  surface,  acres,  1892. .. 

30  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. . . 

928  Number  of  creameries,  1892. 

117  Number  of  farms,  1892  


3,120 
260 
203.277 
150 
3,356 
13,793 
)3,454.07 
3.564.78 
1 
839 


4,786 
4,241 
10,062 
3,439 
2,692 
$701,018 
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MOWER  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  18,019;  County  seat,  Austin.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


V^ielrt,  1891. 


Bushels   132.296 

  2,106.084 

  497,647 

  1,169,707 

7,069 

  11,529 

....  171,533 

  234 

Tons   48,088 

Bushels   405,616 


Yield 
per  acre 


15  80 
38.20 
27.50 
36.60 
17  80 
15.50 


12.40 


Acres, 
1892. 


9,195 
60.167 
11,548 
42,702 
622 

1,011 

1,679 
26 
52,901 
29.412 

4,820 


214,083 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing. . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


26,120 

Butter,  pounds  

1,102,968 

195,138 

Cheese,  pounds  

3,400 

718 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

6,822 

5,005 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

30,590 

1,839 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

.  553,803.10 

1,318 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892  .... 

1.352.65 

9 

No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892 . . . 

1 

6 

1 

270 

1,820 

4,137 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


13.069 
10,612 
23,619 
5,662 
5,798 
1,399,677 


MURRAY  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  6,692;  County  seat.  Slay  ton.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   4,820 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages     5,797 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   9.211 

Number  of  sheep    6.783 

Number  of  hogs   1,964 

Personal  property   $559,184 


NICOLLET  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  13,382;  County  seat,  St.  Peter.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats..   

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay   

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  . . 


Acres, 
1891. 


69,745 
17.770 
14,975 
1,055 
215 
5 
875 
35 
135 
1.960 
4,130 
220 

111,12) 

2,255 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   1,275.975 

  658.760 

  505,670 

  28,000 

  6,770 

  40 

  87,410 

330 
10,180 
3,795 

Bushels   51,310 


Syrup,  gal'ns 
Tons  


Yield 
per  acre. 


18.30 
37.10 
33.80 
26.50 
31.50 
8.00 


12.40 


Acres. 
1892. 


70,220 
17,950 
15.785 
1,705 
520 
15 
995 
50 
190 
2.165 
3.020 
760 

113,375 
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MISCELLANEOUS.  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing. . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines, bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds   . 


50,800 
220 
190 
8.205 
•  4,235 
3,415 
1,090 
3,570 
575 
17,050 


Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 

Butter,  pounds   

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92. 


100 
687,190 
9,630 
18,430 
20  385 

Land  s'urf ace,  acres.^1892. .......  278,782.41 

18,469.37 
1 
3 

1,356 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
Number  of  cheese  factories. 
Number  of  creameries,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


  8,1.^6 

  7,760 

  14,231 

  3,145 

  5,661 

Personal  property   $1,036,803 


NOBLES  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  7,958  ;  County  seat,  Worthington. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barlev  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


41,066 
29.978 
15,716 
12,977 
851 
109 
574 
28 
5,014 
18,265 
399 


124.977 
26.041 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   692.172 

  994,249 

  298.080 

  349.509 

  11,280 

  1,357 

  60,494 

  506 

Tons   4,514 

Bushels   192,921 


Yield 
per  acre. 


16.90 
33.20 
19.00 
26.90 
13.30 
12.40 


10.60 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  ... 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing.. . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing . . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


:s5,832 
5.003 
252 
7,165 
1,632 
'^08 
191 
446 
9 
190 


Maple  syrup,  gallons.  1892 

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Woo],  pounds,  spring  '92 — 


2 

332,360 
350 
18,696 
25.623 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   4.54.877.12 


Water  surface,  acres.  1892 — 
Number  of  creameries.  1892. 
Number  of  farms.  1892   


10.827.04 
3 
854 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows..  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  ot  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


5,694 
7,407 
11,659 
8,683 
3,782 
$817,984 
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NORMAN  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,618;  County  seat,  Ada.] 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Potatoes  

Beans   

Cultivated  liay . 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated, 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


94,803 
19,103 
79 
3,821 
56 
504 
3 

3,732 


122,403 
3,332 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels. 


Tons  

Bushels. 


.774.286 
622,612 
1,463 
130,236 
1,325 
70,484 
2 

6,605 
2,300 


Yield 
per  acre. 


18.70 
32.60 
18.50 
34.10 
23.70 


Acres, 
1892. 


96,735 
18,180 
61 
6,704 
79 
460 
3 

3,377 
48 


125,735 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 
Bees,  number  of  hives. 

Honey,  pounds  

Bu^tter,  pounds  


28,248  Cheese,  pounds   1,9?5 

902  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   6,295 

329  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   19,612 

3  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    918,472.60 

2  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   14,8-33.55 

20  Number  of  creameries,  1892   2 

180,676  Number  of  farms,  1892   1,526 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep    

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


6,475 
14.045 
5,714 
2,065 
$811,597 


OLMSTED  COUNTY 
(Population,  1890,  19,806 ;  County  seat,  Rochester.) 

AGRICULTURE, 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats   

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  prodvicts. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres. 
1891. 


15,604 
32,420 
22.658 
38,858 
1,203 
258 
1,074 
11 
14 
29,171 
15.756 
5,147 


163,174 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels 


Syrup,  gal's. 

Tons  

Bushels  


256.042 
1,384,-552 
649,677 
1,183,524 
21.219 
3,727 
141,960 
202 
939 
45,903 
209,617 


Yield 

per  acre 


16  40 
42.70 
28.70 
30.50 
17.60 
14.40 


13.30 


Acres, 
1892. 


17,983 
33,232 
24.095 
48,025 
2,152 
308 
1,047 
14 
10 
27,190 
13,223 
3,984 


171,263 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay.  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  . . . 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  p  )unds...  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 
Honey,  pounds  


7,601  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892   410 

40,415  Butter,  pounds   1.266,239 

529  Cheese,  pounds   213,977 

18,260  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91    25,905 

10,932  Wool,  pounds,  spring '92   39,074 

8,408  Land  surf  ace,  acres,  1892   421,391.08 

3,170  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   2,520.20 

4,517  Number  of  cheese  factories, '92.  3 

9  Number  of  creameries,  1892   13 

807  Number  of  farms,  1892   1.822 

12,325 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   13.901 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   11,244 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   ^  26,121 

Number  of  sheep   *  14,401 

Number  of  hogs   10,393 

Personal  property   $2,009,220 

OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 
(Population  in  1890,  34,232;  County  seat,  Fergus  Falls.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Acres, 


Yield,  1891 . 


Yield, 
per  acre, 


Acres. 


Wheat    

Oats   

Corn  

Barley   

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


74,264 
17,228 
3,064 
1,460 
262 
5 

933 
3 

3,040 
94 
128 


100,481 
4,6d9 


Bushels   1,505,426 

  531,414 

  74,204 

  46,139 

  5,571 

......  100 

  112,381 

  81 

Tons   3,412 

Bushels   1,131 


20.30 
30.80 
24  20 
31  60 
21.30 
20.00 


12.00 


79,664 
17,207 
1,879 
1,855 
105 
6 
857 
5 

3,244 
106 
132 


105,120 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons..  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Grapes  vines,  bearing  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  

Honey,  pounds  

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892 


24,788      Butter,  pounds  

174      Cheese,  pounds  

936      Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

430      Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

Ill      Land  surface,  acres,  1892   

1      Water  surface,  acres,  1892   

525  Number  of  cheese  factories,  '92, 

86      Number  of  creameries,  1892   

920      Number  of  farms,  1892   

35 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  ,  

Number  of  horses,  alJ  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Nvimber  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


438,281 
18,900 
10.447 
17,937 
.270,977.77 
162,748.67 
2 
1 

1.657 


15.18» 
14.467 
29,89  & 
11,00 
6,44 


Personal  property     $1,667,28 


PINE  COUNTY. 

(Population,  1890,  4,052;  County  seat.  Pine  City.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn   

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


405 
422 
101 
116 
29 

9 
263 

5 

1,623 
1 

102 


3,076 
195 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels 


Tons . . . . 
Bushels 


1.624 
,514 
1,694 
996 
478 
236 


,300 
2 


Yield 
per  acre 


16.40 
32.00 
26.70 
8.60 
16.50 
26.20 


2.00 


Acres, 


563 
644 
Idl 
56 
51 
17 
221 
5 

1,553 
11 
49 


3,271 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


852 
3 
231 
93 
30 
10 
13 
33 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing  

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds.  

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows    

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  includini 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 
Land  surface,  acres,  1892.. 
Water  surface,  acres,  1892 
Number  of  farms,  1892  .... 


milch  cov<^. 


64.02'4 
715 
1.101 
1,008 
908,632.83 
15,845.68 
224 


1,169 
695 
2,514 
355 
574 
$293,689 


PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 

(Population,  1890,  5,132;  County  seat,  Pipestone.) 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   2,675 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   4,160 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   4,706 

Number  of  sheep     2,604 

Number  of  hogs   1.257 

Personal  property   $522,816 

POLK  COUNTY. 

(Population,  1890,  30,192;  County  seat,  Crookston). 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  ,   13,905 

Nximber  of  horses,  all  ages     14,960 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   29,311 

Number  of  sheep     9,058 

Number  of  hogs   5,136 

Personal  property   $2,184,005 

POPE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,032;  County  seat,  Glenwood). 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   7,455 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   7,314 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   17,631 

Number  of  sheep   3,805 

Number  of  hogs     2,086 

Personal  properly   $729,866 


RAMSEY  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  139,796;  County  seat,  St.  Paul). 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892 

576 
3,304 
941 
127 
116 
38 
930 
13 
1 

3,916 
2,581 

Bushels      ,  ,  12,966 

22.50 
39.90 
45,80 
37.70 
19.40 
27.90 

1,374 
3,519 
1,069 
312 
118 
14 
1,070 
20 
1 

3,755 
2,273 

131,847 

,  ,  43,135 

4.788 

Rye  

2,249 

Buclcwheat  

1,061 

117,735 

193 

Sugar  cane   

Syrup,gallons  325 
Tons   4.859 

12,542 
982 

13,525 
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Wild  hay,  tons  

Clover  seed,  bushels., 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing.. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vincb,  bearing.. 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pourds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

2,620  Honey,  pounds   80 

62  Butter,  pounds   42,543 

1,002  Cheese,  pounds   500 

247  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   1,148 

217  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   1,729 

1.446  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   111,168.71 

3,800  Water  serf  ace.  acres.  1892   8.605.34 

55  Number  of  farms.  1892   221 

6 


FAWSl  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows     7,360 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   6,915 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  :   4,811 

Number  of  sheep,   1,061 

Number  of  hogs   828 

Personal  property   $17,376,442 


REDWOOD  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  9,386;  County  seat,  Redwood  Falls.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres. 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres. 
1892. 

64,564 
20,885 
10,176 
1,126 
13 
2 
468 
2 
1 

663 
13,073 
200 

111,173 
14,187 

Bushels  1,150,186 

17.80 
28.70 
21.10 
28.70 
17.20 
25.00 

82.301 
22,773 
10,258 
2,742 
59 
4 

484 
7 
2 
773 
5,118 
839 

600,236 

214,219 

32,297 

Rye  

223 

50 

36,968 

31 

Syrup,  gal'ns  130 
Tons   1,075 

Bushels  126,794 

9.70 

Total  acres  cultivated   

125.360 

Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels.. 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing.,, 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  , 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

34,904  Butter,  pounds   201,480 

136  Cheese,  pounds   3,935 

30  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   12,308 

3,582  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   25.189 

772  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   557,122.74 

181  Water  surface,  acres.  1892   14,930.13 

212  Number  of  cheese  factories.  '92  2 

203  Number  of  creameries,  1892 ....  1 

37  Number  of  farms,  1892   925 

255 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   8,091 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   8,565 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   16,643 

N  umber  of  sheep   8M0 

Number  of  hogs   2,680 

Personal  property   $943,502 
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RENYILLE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  17,099  ;  County  seat.  Beaver  Falls.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products . 


Total  acres  cultivated   352,560 


Acres, 


106,474 
20,138 
10,893 
1,628 
50 
21 
692 
13 
9 

1,203 
11,429 
10 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   1,773,664 

  762,835 

  260.455 

  37,332 

  723 

  151 

  44.299 


Syrup,gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


468 
1.953 
121,718 


Yi  eld 
per  acre. 


16.70 
37.90 
23.90 
29.10 
14.50 
7.20 


10.70 


Acres, 
1802. 


110,120 
21,694 
12,031 
2,330 
78 
14 
737 
11 
7 

1,588 
3,671 
25 


152,306 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bvishels. 
Clover  seed,  hushels. . . . 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing — 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

50,299  Bees,  number  of  hives.  ., 

289  Honey,  pounds  

110  Butter,  pounds  

2,481  Cheese,  pounds  

430  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891 . . . . 

147  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 

131  Land  surface,  acres,  1892.. 

225  Water  surfuce,  acres.  1892. 

23  Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK. 

Number  of  milch  cows  , 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep   

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


1892. 


51 
146 
413,8.55 
325 
15„576 
16.936 
621,650.89 
6,385.69 
819 


11,366 
12,365 
21.522 
6,025 
4,325 
$1,158,052 


RICE  COUNTY. 

(Population,  1890,  2.3,968  ;  County  seat,  Faribault.) 
AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn..  ..   

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed   

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres. 
1891. 


45,814 
26,067 
16,290 
1,187 
2,420 
207 
870 
13 
61 
9,793 
4,480 


107,670 
6,058 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   864,779 

  965,774 

  506,175 

  41,475 

  42,836 

  9,821 

....  74,752 

  350 

4,774 
12,460 
59.614 


Syrup, gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield, 
per  acre 


18.90 
37.10 
31.10 
34.90 
17.70 
47.40 


13.30 


Acres, 
1892. 


49,820 
26,378 
17,004 
1.829 
3,648 
198 
1.160 
22 
32 
9,560 
3,660 
417 


113.728 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing  .. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

29..589  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892   500 

hOU  Butter,  pounds   558.301 

1,537  Cheese,  pounds    5,460 

4,.530  Wool,  pounds,  fall.  1891   17,280 

2,646  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   26.353 

2,612  Land  surface,  acres.  1892    311,505.87 

765  Water  surface,  acres,  1892.    11,054.83 

3,220  Number  of  cheese  factories, '92.  1 

1,251  Number  of  creameries,  1892   11 

16.810  Numberof  farms.  1892   1.856 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   11,836 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   7.993 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   19,354 

Number  of  sheep   5.589 

Number  of  hogs   5.541 

Personal  property   $1,849,287 


ROCK  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  6,817;  County  seat,  Luverne.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892..  


Acres. 
1891. 


33,477 
25,472 
19,301 
15,599 
413 
24 
534 
12 
3,959 
10,026 
91 


108,908 
14,785 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   644, 

  999. 

  488, 

  506. 

  4, 


49, 


,285 
057 
755 
114 
769 
190 
872 
228 


Tons   5,i 

Bushels   116,; 


Yield 
per  acre. 


19.20 
39.20 
25.30 
32.40 
11.50 
8.00 


10.60 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothj'  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels. . . . 
Apple  trees,  growing . . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

17,395      Honey,  pounds  

5,hl9  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892.. . 

408      Butter,  pounds  

8.197      Cheese,  pounds  

1.931      Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   

659      Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

339      Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

1,970  Water  surface,  acres,  1892... 

25  Number  of  creameries,  1892. 

74      Number  of  farms,  1892  


Acres, 
1892. 


44,191 
27.199 
16,016 
24,508 
?75 
8 

458 
15 
5,765 
4,678 

480 

123,693 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages 
Number  of  cattle,  all  ages. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


including  milch  cows. 


1.710 

6 

343,833 
225 
6,348 
18.273 
307.736.11 
1,174.04 
1 

975 


4,889 
5,876 
9,349 
3,379 
5,383 
$699,887 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 
(Population  1890,  44,862;  County  seat,  Duluth.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

3 

Bushels    24 

8.00 

4 

Oats  

231 

  1,929 

8.40 

316 

Barley  

40 

30 

  606 

15.00 

57 

Rye  

  318 

10.60 

44 

Potatoes  

297 

  33,954 

342 

2,119 
91 

Tons   1,767 

2,386 

84 

2,811 
422 

3,233 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  ^891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Apple  trees,  growing.  ■  • 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  liives. 

Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  


40.5 
81 
6 
60 
93 

19,719 


Cheese,  pounds..   37 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   182 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   221 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   3,735,846.26 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892    495.674.68 

Number  of  farms,  1892   238 


FAUM  STOCK, 


  1,872 

  2,710 

  2,197 

  1,109 

  401 

Personal  property   $6,080,222 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1^90,  13,881  ;  County  seat,  Shakopee.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley.  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes   

Beans   

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres. 
1891. 


19,135 
5,763 
6,644 
323 
1,101 
15 
594 
1 

40 
1,029 
139 
125 

34,909 
7,872 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   443,634 

  223,870 

  219,465 

  8,121 

  20,847 

  134 

  58,050 

  10 

2,426 
1,095 
1,364 


Syrup,  gal's.. 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield 
per  acre 


23.20 
38.90 
33.00 
25.10 
18.90 
8.90 


9.80 


Acres, 
1892. 


23,450 
7,084 
7,870 
309 
2,274 
7 

676 
6 

32 
897 

63 
113 


42,781 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

number  of  hives. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

8,007  Honey,  pounds  

3  Butter,  pounds  

759  Cheese,  pounds  

1,235  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91  

773  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  

1,440  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

2,642  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. . . . 

3,639  No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892 

151  Number  of  farms,  1892  


1,850 
210,295 
20.000 
184 
3.288 
M9,344.22 
10,157.58 
2 

384 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


7.285 
5,222 
12.049 
3,477 
5,624 
$870,623 
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SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  5,908;  Couuty  seat,  Elk  River.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


6,359 
5,393 
8,367 
58 
4,313 
58 
764 
81 
14 
1,300 
35 
67 

26,809 
3,531 


Yield,  1891. 


Syrup,  gal's.. 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield 
per  acre 


75,146 

11.80 

97.193 

18.00 

118,882 

14.20 

1,731 

29.90 

51,345 
486 

11.90 

8.40 

68,561 

549 

367 

970 

2f'6 

7.60 

Acres, 
1892. 


7,625 
6,016 
8,514 
99 
6,198 
61 
724 
74 
14 
933 
10 
72 

30,340 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing  

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  

Honey,  pounds  

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 


10,659 
51 
384 
203 
121 
49 
5 
208 
5,815 
30 


Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91. 
Wool,  pounds,  spring '92 


178,995 
609 
1,245 
1,257 


Land  surface,  acres.  1892   287,180.40 


Water  surface,  acres.  1892. 

No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892  

Number  of  creameries,  1892   

Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows.   

Number  of  horses,  all  ages.   

Number  of  cattle,  ail  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property    


12,905.72 
1 
1 

414 


332 
2,833 
3,618 
857 
1.786 
$331,719 


SIBLEY  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  15,199;  County  seat,  Henderson.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

84,003 

Bushels  ... 

.  1,590,818 

18.90 

87,251 

17,264 

.  765,132 

44  30 

18,898 

13.403 

.  473,055 

35.30 

14,177 

1,866 

57,699 

30.90 

2,404 

1,034 

10,575 

10.20 

1,055 

3d 

570 

15.80 

16 

1,006 

82,299 

1,030 

20 

352 

14 

72 

Syrup,  gal 

s  6,182 

69 

421 

Tons  

747 

529 

3,074 

Bushels  ... 

38,785 

12.60 

886 
185 

174 

122,373 

126,514 

4,141 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . 

Apples,  bushels   

Grape  vines,  bearing.., 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds   

Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


45,753  Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892    100 

162  Butter,  pounds   .'J98,735 

26  Cheese,  pounds   20,660 

5,509  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   8.641 

1,836  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   18,731 

1,469  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    362,808.14 

448  Water  surface,  acres,  1892    19,737.61 

792  Numberof  cheese  factories,  1892  2 

463  Number  of  creameries,  1892.  ...  6 

5.55  Numberof  farms,  1892   1,901 

7,173 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows     

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep   

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


11,1.59 
8,805 

17,818 
4,675 
6,618 
$957,979 


STEARNS  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  34,844;  County  seat,  St.  Cloud.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


,  Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

AVheat  

Oats  

117,269 
27,246 
11,926 
2,028 
1,007 
91 
2,257 
15 
22 
3.114 
1.511 
329 

Bushels  ....  1,948,391 
....  821,148 
....  263,245 
62,415 
17,476 
1,046 
....  173,578 
"  122 
Syrup,  galis  1,781 
Tons   3,236 

16.60 
30.10 
22.10 
30.70 
17.40 
11.50 

122,936 
28,186 
11,306 
3,029 
1,214 
55 
2,251 
15 
20 
2,665 
696 
289 

Rye   

Bushels....  13,131 

8.70 

166,815 
5,847 

172,662 

Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels  . . 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing  .. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  .... 
Bees,  number  of  hives 


MISCELLANEOUS,  891. 

51,528  Honey,  pounds   11,810 

102  Butter,  pounds   535,463 

12  Cheese,  nounds    58,710 

1,913  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891    5,876 

947  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   19,396 

779  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    814,220.09 

25  Water  surface,  acres.  1892  ..  ..  37,021.27 

327  Numberof  cheese  factories,  1892  2 

198  Number  of  creameries,  1892   4 

395  Number  of  farms,  1892    2,148 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows     14,611 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   12,999 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   28,423 

Number  of  sheep   5,8^ 

Number  of  hogs   8,291 

Personal  property   $2,191,588 
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STEELE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  13,232;  County  seat,  Owatonna. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Prod  Vict. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat.  ... 

Potatoes  

Beans  

Susar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   , 

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  . 


Acres, 
1891. 


31.617 
20,239 
16,864 
3,379 
2,233 
81 
967 
10 
3 

7,157 
3,328 
106 


8.5.984 
1,971 


Yield.  1891. 


Bushels   589,609 

  722.204 

  452.543 

  84.494 

  45,938 

  1,139 

  102,863 

  146 

Syrup,  galls..  449 

Tons   12,229 

Bushels   35.123 


Yield 
per  acre 


17.10 
35.70 
26.80 
25.00 
20.60 
14.00 


10.60 


Acres. 
1892. 


35,640 
20,247 
13,217 
4,059 
3,635 
31 
942 


1 

7,367 
2,279 
509 


87,955 


Wild  hay.  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels   . . . 

Clover  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Apple  trees,  bearing  

Apples,  bushels   

Grapevines,  bearing  

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  

Honey,  pounds   


MISCELLANEOUS.  1891. 

32,579  Maple  syrup,  gallons.  1892   10 

2,001  Butter,  pounds   638,964 

288  Cheese,  pounds   376,607 

7,973  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   15,438 

3,541  Woo',  pounds,  spring  1892   •  18.790 

1,189  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    272.761.47 

231  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   2,817.69 

665  No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892....  .  4 

50  Number  of  creameries,  1892   9 

264  Number  of  farms,  1892   930 

5,826 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  , 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  


  11.342 

  6.518 

  20,289 

  6,219 

  5,488 

Personal  property   $1,233,923 


STEVENS  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  5,251;  County  seat,  Morris.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products   

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


44,040 
17,045 
1,225 
1.555 
10 
75 
470 
48 
1,410 
7,280 
155 


73,313 
6.162 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   803,220 

584,700 
28,540 
35,470 
220 
1.450 
45,170 
702 
1,467 


Tons  

Bushels   84.120 


Yield 
per  acre. 


18.20 
30.40 
23.30 
22.80 
22.00 
19.30 


11.60 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  bay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing . . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . 

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


26,510 
50 
30 
950 
455 
165 
13 
50 


Honey, 
Butter, 


pounds,   I,5.o0 

pounds   205,800 

Cheese,  pounds   44,000 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   250 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   12,820 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892    355,336.19 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892    10,411.81 

No.  of  cheese  factories,  1892   1 

Number  of  farms,  1892   782 


FARM  STOCK,  3 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Nuiaber  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


3,046 
4,154 
6,523 
2,560 
945 
$498,041 


SWIFT  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  10,161;  County  seat,  Benson). 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat...  . 

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   . 

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


63,184 
18,299 
2,438 
1,366 
41 
4 
456 
1 


808 


94,440 
8,756 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels 


Svrup.gallons. 

Tons  

Bushels  


1,078,744 
476,991 
55,101 
30,454 
785 
105 
35,148 
3 


1,139 
71,637 


Yield 
per  acre, 


17.10 
26.10 
22.60 
22.30 
19.10 
26.20 


9.10 


Acres, 
1892. 


74,033 
20,501 
2,271 
2,364 
39 


427 
10 
1 

1,042 
2,464 
44 


103,196 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Apple  trees,  growing, 
Apple  trees,  bearing. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. 
Butter,  pounds  


36,330  Cheese,  pounds  

577  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891 .... 

145  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 

92*  Land  surface,  acres,  1892.. 

38  Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 

230,465  Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   

Niimber  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  ,  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


TODD  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  12,930;  County  seat,  Long  Prairie). 

AGRICULTURE. 


1,430 
6,727 
9,333 
175,553.36 
9,392.08 
1,104 


6,286 
7,028 
13,863 
2,997 
2,120 
$751,647 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat   

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


23,952 
5,232 
1,887 
313 
298 
32 
576 
29 
866 
198 
244 


33,627 
6.019 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   448,938 

  160,585 

  48.905 

  9,224 

  5,500 

  744 

  62,157 

  284 

Tons   1,138 

Bushels   1,900 


Yield 
per  acre, 


18.70 
30.70 
25.90 
29.80 
18.50 
23.30 


9.60 


Acres, 
1892. 


29,262 
6,514 
3,565 
498 
302 
12 
582 
40 
716 
4 
151 


39,640 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons   17,067 

Timothy  seed,  bushels   96 

Apple  trees,  growing   1,161 

Apple  trees,  bearing   240 

Apples,  bushels   130 

Grape  vines,  bearing   12 

Tobacco,  pounds   270 

Bees,  number  of  hives    42 

Honey,  pounds   500 


Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892   87 

Butter,  pounds    224,730 

Cheese,  pound   4.182 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   5,874 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892   11.822 

Land  surface,  acres,    618,225.14 

Water  surface,  acres,  1892   27,111. .58 

Number  of  farms,  1892   834 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   5,733 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   4,588 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   11,482 

Number  of  sheep   4,.541 

Number  of  hogs   2  578 

Personal  property. .    1635.092 


TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  4,S16 ;  County  seat,  Wheaton. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay 

Flax  seed  

Other  products 


Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


55,147 
9,109 
1,210 
1.723 


4 

240 
2 
825 
446 
105 


68,811 
8,804 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Tons  .... 
Bushels 


728,021 
243.859 
20.174 
46,648 


70 
17.499 

53 
1.141 
2,186 


Yield 
per  acre 


13.20 
26.80 
16.70 
27.10 


17.50 


4.90 


Acres. 
1892. 


61,289 
11,218 


2.524 
15 


322 
1 

1,187 
37 
133 


77.615 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Apple  trees,  growing 
Apple  trees,  bearing 

Apples,  bushels  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  .  „ . . 


9,341 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

447 

983 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

580 

84 

363,463.46 

33 

Water  surface,  acres  1892  — 

8,906.00 

92,390 

Number  of  creameries,  1892. . . 

1 

645 

Number  of  farms.  1892   

410 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milc^  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


2.035 
3,882 
4.006 
343 
771 
$353,130 
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WABASHA.  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  16,972 ;  County  seat,  Wabasha.) 

^GRIOULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat   

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
18i)l. 


7,701 
9,140 
6,730 
12,973 
592 
127 
557 
1 
1 

4,637 
601 
878 

43,938 
2,119 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   107,326 

  242,815 

  193,275 

  332,881 

  9,519 

  892 

  37,835 

37 
50 
7,120 
7,707 


SyrQp,gallons 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield 
per  acre. 


13.90 
26.60 
28.70 
25.70 
16.10 
7. CO 


12.80 


Acres, 
1892, 


7,304 
9,772 
6,595 
15,346 
472 
47 
711 
250 
5 

4,216 
505 
834 


46,057 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Tiroothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


512 

5,240 

1,374 

175,230 

155 

1,065 

5,216 

Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891  

4,173 

2.324 

Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892  

2,724 

2.337 

355,544 .17 

98 

25.018.07 

531 

Number  of  creameries,  1892  

3 

256 

359 

FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


  7,538 

,   6,987 

  14,410 

  5,967 

  8,185 

Personal  property   $1,167,891 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs 


WADENA  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  4,053  ;  County  seat,  Wadena.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn...  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed   

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


13,582 
3.576 
1,398 
120 
679 
17 
331 
4 
109 
8 
91 


19,915 
2,025 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   241,609 

  89,091 

  35,022 

  2,640 

  11,811 

  266 

  39,6.39 


Tons.  .. 
Bushels 


120 


Yield 
per  acre. 


17.80 
24.90 
25.10 
22.00 
17.40 
15.60 


15.00 


Acres, 


15,813 
3,772 
1,046 
166 
547 
36 
312 
6 
134 


118 


21,940 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing.. 
Grape  vines,  bearing.. 
Bees,  number  of  hives 
Honey,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

4,195  Butter,  pounds   89.95? 

100  Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891   4,147 

324  Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892    3,205 

3  Land  surface,  acres,  3892   452,751.16 

5  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   6.828.84 

2  Number  of  cheese  factories,'92.  1 

40  Number  of  farms,  1892   455 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   1,549 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   1,708 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   2,897 

Number  of  sheep   1,503 

Number  of  hogs   682 

Personal  property   $347,469 


WASECA  COUNTY. 
(PopulatioD,  1890,  13,313;  County  seat.  Waseca.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Acres, 
1891. 


Yield,  1891. 


Yield 
per  acre, 


Acres, 
1892. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


28,855 
10,250 
9,315 
429 
55 
30 
638 
5 
13 
1,729 
1,671 
8,358 


61,348 
511 


Bushels 


467, 
382, 
339. 
12 
1 

56 


Syrup,  gal's..  1, 

Tons   2, 

Bushels   16, 


020 
554 


282 
617 
65 
030 
607 


16.20 
37.30 
36.50 
28.10 
23.30 
9.40 


31,021 
10,994 
9,619 
376 
112 
5 


15 
2,036 
601 
6,379 


61,859 


"Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  . . . 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . . 

Apples,  bushels  , 

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  . 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

15,920  Honey,  pounds  

172  Butter,  pounds  

484  Cheese,  pounds   

2,898  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91  

1,223  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92  ... . 

424  Land  surface,  acres,  1892  

175  Water  surface,  acres,  1892 . . 

71  Number  of  creameries,  1892. 

163  Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK, 

Number  of  milch  cows   

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


1,240 
277.000 
300 
6,419 
8,875 
268,161.75 
11,524.16 
2 

752 


8,469 
6,770 
15,207 
4,022 
4,777 
$800,075 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  25,992;  County  seat,  Stillwater.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes   

Beans  .   , 

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


15.120 
19,895 
9,014 
5,255 
3,270 
232 
1,982 
126 
17,236 
966 
2,098 


75,194 
4,859 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   249,789 

  711,446 

  259,592 

  162,924 

  64,610 

  1,569 

  249,654 

  1.243 

Tons    20,340 

Bushels   10,403 


Yield, 
per  acre. 


16.. 50 
35.80 
28.80 
31.00 
19.80 
6.80 


10.80 
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Wild  hay,  tons   

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. . 
Apple  trees,  growing... 
Apple  trees,  bearing  . . 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2,237  Bees,  number  of  hives   831 

292  Honey,  pounds   6,980 

308  Butter,  pounds,   577,8.55 

4,2.59  Cheese,  pounds   1.625 

2,186  Wool,  pounds,  fall '91   8,822 

2,045  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   13.645 

1,744  Land  surface,  acres,  1892    261,675.04 

4,916  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   13.530.31 

20  Numberof  farms,  1892   1,029 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows   6,279 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   ^070 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   9,898 

Number  of  sheep.   ipil 

Number  of  hogs     r:o^'5Yft 

Personal  property   5)«,oy-:J,;}i8 


WATONWAN  COUNTY. 


(Population,  1890,  7,746;  County  seat,  St.  James.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 

Acres, 
1891. 

Yield,  1891. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Acres, 
1892. 

Wheat  

34,752 
20,811 
13,808 
1,681 
48 
43 
309 
10 
31 
822 
13,128 
129 

Bushels  573,711 

16.50 
31.30 
22.70 
21.10 
12.90 
8  50 

44,901 
21,650 
11,896 
2,258 
112 
27 
352 
4 
32 
2,062 
5,323 
109 

, ,  651,408 

313,633 

35,443 

Rye  

627 

365 

23,699 

88 

Sugar  cane  

Syrup,  gall's,  3,425 
Tons   1,763 

Bushels  150,557 

11.50 

Other  products  

85,572 
3,154 

88,726 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels  ... 
Apple  trees,  growing . . , 
Apple  trees,  bearing  ... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing... 

Grapes,  pounds   

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives  . 


28.566 
2,406 
90 
3,351 
662 
402 
121 
639 
23 
57 


543 
386.009 
♦  375 
5,364 
10,248 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892    277,051.92 


Honey,  pounds  

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91. 
Wool,  povinds,  spring  '92 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892   1,638.00 

Number  o"  creameries,  1892   1 

Number  of  farms,  1892    945 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   7,368 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages     5,810 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows    12.053 

Number  of  sheep   5,010 

Number  of  hogs   4,30? 

Personal  property   $698,233 
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WILKIN  COUNTY. 

(Population  1890,  4,346;  County  seat,  Breckenridge.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn . .   

Barley,  

Rye  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Cultivated  hay  

Flax  seed  

Other  products  

Total  acres  cultivated 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


29,078 
6,135 
72 
1,709 
56 
120 
6 

247 
690 
5 

38,118 
9,174 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels. . 


Tons  

Bushels. 


534,631 
215,923 
870 
50,601 
990 
15,153 
82 
503 
6,293 


Yield 
per  acre 


18.40 
35.20 
12.10 
29.60 
17.70 


Acres, 
1892. 


37,483 
6,783 
90 
2,101 
95 
148 
3 
441 
118 


47,292 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels  

Apple  trees,  growing  

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  


6,528 
14 
74 
51 
54,120 
120 


Wool,  pounds,  fall  1891.. .. 
Wool,  pounds,  spring  1892. 
Land  surface,  acres,  1892.. 
Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892  


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows  

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


534 
1,728 
476,387.76 
4,277.12 


2.565 
4,000 
5,207 
2,-305 
917 
$448,294 


WINONA  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  33,797  ;  County  seat,  Winona.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed   

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


23,029 
28.914 
20,440 
38,741 
1,954 
619 
1,804 
16 
13 
25,585 
3,804 
7,141 

152,060 
6,802 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   362.064 

  985,171 

  633,207 

  1,148,432 

  32,654 

  7,647 

  186,155 

  322 


Syrup,  gal's  .  693 

Tons   33,932 

Bushels   59,8C8 


Yield 
per  acre, 


15.70 
34.10 
31J)0 
29.60 
16.70 
12.40 


15.70 


Acres, 


21,321 
30,656 
19,1.56 
47,950 
2,920 
671 
1,885 
24 
4 

26,073 
2,630 
5,572 


158,862 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels 
Clover  seed,  bushels  .. 
Apple  trees,  growing.. 
Apple  trees,  bearing.. 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing. . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 

1,721  Honey,  pounds   16,769 

17,350  Bulter,  pounds   636,515 

226  Cheese,  pounds   400 

25,523  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   6,416 

10,342  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   19,920 

14,f220  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   406.325.09 

3,413  Water  surface,  acres,  1892   2,584.81 

14,506  Number  of  creameries,  1892  ....  4 

500  Number  of  farms,  1892   1,878 

1,426 
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FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows   9,685 

Number  of  horses,  all  ages   8,196 

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows   19,t509 

Number  of  sheep   3,969 

Number  of  hogs   7,687 

Personal  property   $3,088,947 


WRIGHT  COUNTY. 
(Population,  1890,  24,164;  County  seat,  Buffalo.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  , 

Corn  

Barley  

Rye   

Buckwheat  , 

Potatoes  , 

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892   


Acres, 
1891. 


7,924 
9,474 
178 
943 
45 
993 
30 
87 
2,936 
63 
281 


59,923 
6,438 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels   834,651 

  317,808 

  304,112 

  5.541 

  16,256 

  614 

  123,175 

  304 

8,890 
3,742 
797 


byrup,  g 
Tons.  ... 
Bushels , 


Yield 
per  acre. 


22.50 
40.10 
32.10 
31.10 
17.20 
13.60 


12.70 


Acres, 
1892. 


42,166 
8.167 
10,177 
224 
1,.519 
22 
888 
23 
73 
2,705 
50 
347 


66,.S61 


MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels — 
Apple  trees,  growing  . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  Dushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing . . . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Bees,  number  of  hives. 


18,884 
74 
66 
5,120 
3,272 
2,037 
1,925 
8,932 
427 
544 


15,515 
1,414 
341,276 
7,335 
13,603 
27,740 

Land  surface,  acres,  1892   424,353.82 


Honey,  pounds  

Maple  syrup,  gallons,  1892. 

Butter,  pounds  

Cheese,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91  

Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92 


Water  surface,  acres,  1892. 
Number  of  farms,  1892. 


32,585.50 
1,93'; 


FARM  STOCK, 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs. 


1892. 


  11,107 

  9,385 

  19,423 

  9,828 

  6,414 

Personal  property   $1,442,761 


YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 


(Population,  1890,  9,854;  County  seat,  Granite  Falls.) 

AGRICULTURE. 


Product. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Corn  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Potatoes  

Beans  

Sugar  cane  

Cultivated  hay. 

Flax  seed  

Other  products. 


Total  acres  cultivated. 
Acres  increase  in  1892  


Acres, 
1891. 


Yield,  1891. 


Bushels  1,585,007 

  543,970 

  123,794 

  30,545 

  2,053 

  12 

  32,750 

54 
150 
910 
65,814 


Syrup,  gal'ns 

Tons  

Bushels  


Yield 
per  acre. 


21.60 
37.50 
17.10 
29  60 
48.90 
12.00 


9.80 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  1891. 


Wild  hay,  tons  

Timothy  seed,  bushels. 
Clover  seed,  bushels... 
Apple  trees,  growing. . . 
Apple  trees,  bearing... 

Apples,  bushels  

Grape  vines,  bearing.. . 

Grapes,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  


35,045  Bees,  number  of  hives   132 

283  Honey,  pounds   2,325 

1  Butter,  pounds   273,177 

1,930  Cheese,  pounds   245 

424  Wool,  pounds,  fall  '91   9,509 

218  Wool,  pounds,  spring  '92   16,658 

37  Land  surface,  acres,  1892   481,664.26 

50  Water  surf  ace,  acres,  1892   6,734.01 

10  Number  of  farms,  1892   907 


FARM  STOCK,  1892. 


Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  horses,  all  ages  

Number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  including  milch  cows. 

Number  of  sheep  

Number  of  hogs  

Personal  property  


7,044 
7,806 
14,320 
5,714 

2,781 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

COMPILED  FROM  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES, 

FOR  1892. 


CO^^TEISTTS  OF  THIS  CHAPTEH. 


Statement  I. — Counties  in  Minnesota,  Date  of  Creation  and 

County  Seat. 
Statement  II. — Area  of  Counties  in  Minnesota. 
Statement  III.— Weather  Review  for  the  Year  1892. 
Statement  IV. — Reports  of  Surveyors  General  of  Logs  and 

Lumber. 

Statement  V. — Reports  from  Land  Department  of  the  Rail- 
road Companies. 

Statement  VI. — Reports  from  United  States  Land  Offices. 

Statement  VII. — Estimates  from  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  Wheat,  Oats  and  Corn  of  1892. 

Statement  VIII.  —  Reports  from  United  States  Custom 
Houses. 

Statement  IX. — Internal  Revenue  Collections  for  1892. 
Statement  X. — Marriages,  Divorces  and  Naturalizations  in 
1892. 


STATEMENT  I. 


COUNTIES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

List  of  Counties,  with  Bate  of  their  Creation,  and  County  Seat. 


Counties. 


County  Seat. 


Date. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

*Beltrami. . 

Benton  

Big  Stone.. . 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

*Cass  


Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood  . . , 

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  

Dodge   

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freehorn  

Goodhue  

Grant...  .  ... 

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi.  .. 

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Martin  

Marshall  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone  

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  


Aitkin. 
Anoka.. 
Detroit 


Sauk  Rapids. 
Ortonville.  .. 

Mankato  

New  Ulm  

Carlton  

Chaska  


Montevideo  

Center  City  .   

Moorhead  , 

Grand  Marais  

Windom  

Brainerd  , 

Hastings  , 

Mantorville  , 

Alexandria  

Blue  Earth  City. 

Preston  

Albert  Lea  

Red  Wing  

Elbow  Lake  

Minneapolis  

Caledonia  

Park  Rapids  

Cambridge  

Grand  Rapids  

Jackson  

Mora  

Willmar  

Hallock  

Madison  

Two  Harbors  

Le  Sueur  Center. 

Lake  Benton  

Marshall  

Glencoe  

Fairmont  

Warren  

Litchfield  

Princeton  

Little  Falls  

Austin  

Slay  ton  

St.  Peter  

Worth  ington  

Ada  

Rochester  

Fergus  Palls  

Pine  City  

Pipestone  City.  . 

Crookston  

Glenwood  

St.  Paul  

Redwood  Falls. . . 
Beaver  Falls  


May  23, 1S57. 
May  23, 1857. 
March  18,  1858. 
February  28.  1866. 
October  27. 1849. 
February  20,  1862. 
March  5,  1853. 
February  20, 1855. 
May  23,  1857. 
February  20,  1855. 
September  1,  1851. 
February  20, 1862. 
September  1,  1851. 
March  2,  18c2. 
March  9,  1874. 
May  23,  1857. 
May  23,  1857. 
October  27,  1849. 
February  20,  1855. 
March  8,  1858. 
February  20,  1855. 
March  5,  1853. 
February  20,  1855. 
March  5,  1853. 
March  6,  1868. 
March  6,  1852. 
February  23, 1854. 
February  26,  1883. 
February  13,  1857. 
October  29,  1849. 
May  23,  1857. 
March  13,  1858. 
March  20,  1858. 
February  25,  1879. 
November  3, 1871. 
March  1,  1856. 
March  5,  1853. 
March  6,  1873. 
November  2,  1869. 
March  1,  1856. 
May  23,  1857. 
February  25, 1879. 
February  23,  1856. 
May  23, 1857. 
February  25,  1858. 
February  20, 1855. 
May  23,  1857 
March  5,  1853. 
May  23,  1857. 
November  29. 1881. 
February  20,  1855. 
March  18,  1858. 
March  31.  1856. 
May  23,  1857. 
July  20,  1858. 
February  20, 1862. 
October  27,  1849. 
February  6,  1862. 
February  2(»,  1855 


'Unorganized. 
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Counties. 


Rice  

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine 


County  Seat. 


Faribault.  ... 

Luverne  

Duluth  

Shakopee  ... 

Elk  River  

Henderson  ... 
St.  Cloud...  . 

Owatonna  

Morris  

Benson   

Long  Prairie. 

Wheaton   

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Stillwater.  . . . 

St.  James  

Breckenridge 

Winona  

Buffalo  

Granite  Falls, 


Date. 


March  5,  1853. 
March  23,  1857. 
March  1, 1856. 
March  5,  1858. 
February  25, 1856. 
March  5.  1853. 
February  20,  1855. 
February  20,  1855. 
February  20, 1860. 
March  4,  1870. 
February  20, 1862. 
February  20,  1862, 
October  27,  1849. 
July  11,  1858. 
February  27, 1857, 
October  27,  1849. 
November  6, 1860. 
March  6, 1868. 
February  23. 1849. 
February  20, 1855. 
March  6,  1871. 


STATEMENT  11. 


Area  of  the  Counties  of  Minnesota  in  Square  Miles  and  Acres. 


Counties. 

Land. 

Water. 

Total. 

Square 
miles. 

Acres. 

Square 
miles. 

Acres. 

Square 
miles. 

Acres. 

1.821.39 

1,165,691.90 

173,58 

111,090.48 

1,994.97 

1,276,782.38 

424.88 

271,925.66 

20.10 

12,860.82 

444.98 

284,786.48 

1.307.97 

1,836,687.09 

137.62 

88,073.66 

1,445. 41 

925,060  75 

Beltrami  

4,969.44 

3,180.445.27 

1,037.68 

664,109.46 

6,007.12 

3,844,554.73 

402.81 

257,798.90 

3.55 

2,275.41 

406.36 

260,074.31 

Big  Stone. ...... 

494.53 

316,497.42 

41,78 

26,737.33 

536.31 

343,234.75 

Blue  Earth. 

734.09 

475,582.34 

33.79 

21,619.39 

776.88 

497,201.73 

605.91 

387.733.30 

10.84 

6,937.52 

616.75 

394,720.82 

857.72 

548,942  09 

9.47 

6.057.91 

867.19 

555,000.00 

Carver..  .   

354.15 

226,652. 2S 

22  35 

14,307.30 

376.50 

240.959.58 

2,667.78 

1,707,382.00 

629.76 

403,041.25 

3,297.54 

2,110,623.25 

Chippewa  

578.54 

370.269:93 

15.67 

10,027.23 

594.21 

380,297.16 

Chisago  

421.02 

269,451.12 

30.64 

19,611.38 

451.66 

289,062.50 

Clay  

1,003.92 

668.124.66 

23  41 

14,984.16 

1,067.37 

683,108.82 

Cook  

1,406.84 

900,378.49 

273  56 

175,076.51 

1,680.40 

1.075,455.00 

Cottonwood  .... 

636.87 

407,594.35 

13.52 

8,655.65 

6.50.38 

416,250.00 

824.04 

527,387.51 

127.46 

81,570.49 

951.50 

608,958.00 

605.87 

387,753.96 

5.45 

3,488.61 

611.32 

391,242.. 57 

Dodge   

437.43 

279,956.47 

1.22 

782,43 

438.65 

280,738.90 

Douglas  

626.58 

401,014.74 

96  08 

61,485.88 

722.66 

462,500.62 

Faribault  

709.43 

454,033.32 

14  29 

9.151.21 

723.72 

463,184.53 

Fillmore  

864.22 

553,101.90 

2  99 

1.912.54 

867.21 

.555,014.44 

701  94 

449,212.53 

20  74 

13,271.87 

722.68 

462,514.40 

764.58 

489.329  56 

20.21 

12,9:}6.06 

784.79 

502,265.62 

Grant  

544.15 

384,256  21 

34.13 

11,843.03 

578.28 

370.099.24 

551  44 

352.918.67 

70  03 

44,821.20 

621.47 

397,739.88 

Houston  

568.75 

363.998.07 

11.10 

7,104.17 

579.85 

371,102.24 

Hubbard  

522.83 

334,622.87 

62.57 

40,045.25 

585  40 

374,657.12 

Isanti  

416.61 

266,620.79 

41.24 

26,395.86 

457.81 

383.025.65 

5.6f2.57 

3.624,044.12 

116  31 

138.438  89 

5,879.88 

3,852,383.01 

696.98 

446,066.45 

25.68 

16.434.75 

722.66 

462,501.20 

.527.40 

337,535.89 

14,59 

9,336.41 

541.90 

346,872  30 

Kandiyohi  

776  72 

497,101.35 

90.42 

57,867.69 

862.14 

54,967.04 

2.148.80 

1,375,2^3.27 

15  95 

10,260.73 

2,164.75 

1,385,440.00 

Lac  qui  Parle.. 

770.02 

492,609.93 

1.91 

1.2:^7.57 

771.93 

494,037.40 

2,076.42 

1,328,904  43 

322. 52 

206,420.00 

2,398.94 

1,535,325.43 

444.. 52 

284,496.41 

27.96 

17,891.77 

472.48 

302,388.18 

522.43 

334,355.00 

19  56 

12,517.30 

541.69 

346.872.30 

Lyon  

709.50 

454,072.72 

11.16 

7,150.08 

720.66 

461.222.80 
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STATEMENT  IL— Concluded. 


Area  of  the  Counties  of  Minnesota  in  Square  Miles  and  Acres. 


O  rf^  T  T  TW T 1?  C 

Land, 

Water. 

Total. 

BQ  uare 
miles. 

Acres. 

bqviare 
miles. 

Acres. 

o(juar6 
miles. 

Acres. 

ATr*  T  .tfirirl 

485  14 

22  31 

14  98^  9*^ 

507  45 



^9A  771  8fi 

TVT  CI  T»C  ll  *5  1 1 

1  673  64 

■  1  071  ion  11 

1  40 

895  01 

1.675  04 

1  079  094  1  9 

A/I  t»  ■p■^",i  Ti 

704  73 

4ul,U^l .  \JD 

19  16 

19  (\({7  \'^ 

723  88 

4fi^  908  40 

A^OiH  It  OT* 

f^ofi  no 

37  62 

94  07*1  'iK 

XJOO . 

'tU.),01C.0o 

571  09 

qfiK  4.Q7  fif^ 

117  10 

74  Q4'i 

688. 19 

410  44'-i  18 

1  09.'^ 

5  57 

1  080  OQ 

KQ7  018 

TVT  r\  WAV 

709.07 

2  11 

711.18 

UtJO,  100  .  4  0 

AT  n  T'T'M  V 

695.14 

4ii  8Q1  97 

26  42 

1  fi  QOQ  0'^ 

721.56 

4fi1  801  90 

^tO  l,oUl .  .vU 

^Ji  or^l  1  fif", 

435  75 

97  •(  789  41 

28  86 

18  4fiO  '-{7 

464.61 

907  '•{'>1  7«i 

710 ! 75 

454  877. 12 

16.91 

10  897  04 

727 . 66 

704  Ifi 

1  435! 11 

t,i  s'479  fiO 

23  21 

1  458  32 

O'-l'^  ^9fi  1<i 

Ol  mcif.pH  ■ 

658! 42 

491  '^Ql  08 

3  94 

2  520 .20 

662.36 

49'^  Oil  94 
>^o,y  1 1 .  /CI 

Ottpr  Tftll 

1  QSifi  on 

1  970  Q77  77 

254^30 

1fi9'74s'fi7 

2  940 '20 

1  4'^'^  79«  44 

Pine 

1  419.74 

008  K^9  fi'^ 

24!  76 

1  444  50 

Q94  477  'SS 
y<c-f ,4 4  4  .00 

i  Ti  p  f.o  n  P 

462.32 

'^O'l  881  7*1 

'95 

611.76 

463  27 

9Q(\  40^  'il 

Polk 

3  117!37 

1  QQ'^  0=i4 

41!  91 

9fi  818  fi7 

3  150 ! 18 

9  091  87^  9f? 

'667!61 

497  9fiQ  97 

55.08 

'722! 69 

4fi9  '^91  90 

173 [70 

111  Ifift  7! 

J.X  I  f  lUO  ,  <  I. 

13!  45 

8  fin's  ^4 

187! 15 

110  774  O'i 

R'e(3  wood 

870  50 

557  122  74 

23  33 

14  Q'lfl  1^ 

oyo . 00 

K70  0fi9  87 

RbuvIIIb 

971 . 33 

"g'gg 

981.31 

fi98  O'^fi  'S8 

486  83 

^11  ^0^^  87 

17  27 

11  O'^l  8'^ 

504! 00 

'-i99  'SfiO  70 

Rock 

480  83 

^07  7^fi  1 1 

t>\/  1,1  L>U  .  1  L 

1  84 

1.174  04 

482 ' 67 

■-i08  Q 10  1*1 
QUO,  y  lu . 

St.  Louis 

5,83?;  26 

3,735,846.26 

774 '.49 

495!  674  .'68 

6, 61 1!  75 

4,230.520.94 

Scott 

342.73 

219,344.22 

15.87 

10,157.58 

358.60 

229,501.80 

Slierburne 

448.72 

287,180  40 

20.16 

12,905.72 

468.88 

300,086.12 

Sibley  

566.89 

362,808.14 

30.84 

19,737.61 

597.73 

382.545.75 

1,272.22 

814,220.09 

57.85 

3?,021.27 

1,330.07 

851,241 .39 

4^6.19 

272,761 .47 

4.40 

2,817.69 

430.59 

275,579.16 

555.21 

355,336.19 

16.27 

10,411.81 

571.48 

365,748.00 

Swift  

743.05 

475,553.36 

14.68 

9,392.08 

757.73 

484,945.45 

Todd  

965  98 

618,225.14 

42.36 

27,111.58 

1,008.34 

645,2.^6.72 

567  91 

363,463.46 

13  92 

8,906.00 

581.83 

372,369.46 

555.54 

355,514  17 

39  09 

25,018.07 

594.63 

380,562.24 

Wadena  

707.43 

452,751.16 

15  35 

6,828.84 

722.78 

462.580.00 

419.00 

268,161.75 

18.01 

11.524.16 

437.01 

579,685.91 

Washington  

408.87 

261,675.02 

21.14 

13,530  33 

430.01 

275,205.35 

Wantonwan  

432.89 

277,051.92 

2.56 

1,638.00 

635.45 

278,689.92 

Wilkin  

744.35 

476,387.76 

6.69 

4,277.12 

751.04 

480,664.88 

Winona  

634.88 

408,325.09 

4.04 

2,584  81 

638.92 

408,909.90 

Wright  

633.05 

424,353.82 

50.92 

32,.^85.50 

713.97 

4.56,939.30 

Yellow  Medic'n 

752.60 

481,664.26 

10.52 

6,734.01 

763.12 

488,398.27 

Totals  

78,649.00 

50,335,367.19 

5,637.53 

3,608,012.05 

84,286.53 

53,943,378.24 

(L.  R.  No.  3,  1893.) 

STATEMENT  III. 
U.  S.  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Office  of  the  Local  Forecast  Official,  ) 
St.  Paul,  !IVIinn.,  Januarys,  1893.  i" 
Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Sir:  Your  request,  made  in  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  is  respectfully  com- 
plied with.  Enclosed  please  find  meteorological  report  for  this  vicinity 
for  the  year  1892.  Very  respectfully, 

P.  F.  LYONS, 
Forecast  Official  for  !Minnesota. 
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WEATHER  REVIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Weather  Bureau, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  1,  1893. 

Latitude  44"^  58 \    Longitude  west  from  Greenwicli  93°  05^ 

Longitude  west  from  Wasliington  16°  05'. 

A  review  of  the  weather  for  JSt.  Paul  and  vicinity  for  the  year  1892, 
shows  a  mean  barometer  corrected  for  elevation,  of  30.07  inches;  mean 
temperature  of  42  4  degrees;  total  precipitation  (rains  and  melted  snow) 
of  32  55  inches;  mean  cloudiness  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10,  "0"  representing  an 
entirely  cloudless  sky  and  "10"  an  entirely  cloudy  one  of  5.6;  mean  relative 
humidity  of  72.3  per  cent.;  total  wind  movement,  63,531  miles;  highest 
wind  velocity  and  direction,  44  miles,  from  the  northwest.  The  winter 
months  were  warmer  than  average,  but  the  deficiency  in  temperature 
during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  made  the  annual  mean  nearly  one 
degree  below  normal.  The  excessive  rainfall  of  the  summer  season  caused 
an  excess  of  4.73  inches  for  the  year  The  last  l^illing  frost  of  the  spring 
season  occurred  May  20th,  and  the  first  of  the  fall  season  was  noted  Oc- 
tober 19.  Eight  frosts  occurred  in  October  prior  to  the  19th,  but  there 
was  an  interval  of  five  months  that  the  thermal  conditions  were  not  ad- 
verse to  vegetation.  All  the  staple  crops  had  matured  long  before  Oct. 
19th.  The  maximum  temperature  of  the  year  was  90  degrees,  registered 
June  11  and  12,  and  July  23;  the  minimum  was  25  degrees  below  zero,  reg- 
istered January  19.  The  temperature  went  to  90  degrees  and  a  small 
fraction  above  it  on  two  days,  and  it  went  below  32  degrees  or  "freezing 
point"  on  159  days.  There  were  87  days  during  which  the  temperature  re- 
mained below  32  degrees  at  all  times,  both  day  and  night.  The  year  had 
96  clear,  149  fair,  and  121  cloudy  days,  and  106  on  which  .01  of  an  inch 
or  more  of  rain  or  melted  snow  fell.  There  were  31  electrical  disturb- 
ances of  the  nature  of  thunder  storms,  April  and  May  had  two  each; 
June  and  July,  eight  each;  August  had  seven,  September,  three  and 
October  one.  More  meridian  manifestations  of  that  force  were  seen  in 
the  seven  auroral  or  polar  light  displays,  of  which  three  were  observed  in 
July  and  also  in  September,  and  one  in  October.  There  were  only  two 
hail  storms  during  the  year.  All  that  is  of  additional  importance  is  given 
in  detail,  in  the  following  tables. 

P.  F.  LYONS, 
Forecast  Official  Observer. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


Barometer  and  Temperature,  St.  Paul,  1892. 


Month. 

Mean 
Barome- 
ter cor- 
rected to 
sea-lev'l 

Temperature. 

Mean. 

Highest. 

Date. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

30.19 

10  0 

44 

30 

—25 

19 

30.17 

20.8 

42 

26 

—18 

15 

30.14 

27.9 

56 

25 

 9 

16 

April  

30.04 

42.2 

65 

1 

17 

9 

29.93 

50.8 

72 

17  &  24 

30 

20 

29.92 

65.2 

90 

11  &  12 

43 

n 

July  

30.02 

71.3 

90 

23 

51 

3 

30.01 

69.4 

87 

16 

44 

31 

30.03 

62.6 

86 

23 

42 

16 

30.05 

51.2 

83 

2 

24 

25 

30.11 

27.4 

52 

5 

1 

23 

30.]!8 

9.6 

41 

o 

-17 

26 

30.07 

42.4 

Note:  A  dash  (— )  or  minus  sign,  when  used  in  connection  with  temperature  fig- 
ures, means  below  zero. 
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TABLE  No.  3. 
Wind  Data. 


Month. 


January... 
February. 
March.  .  . 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 

Sums. . 


a  . 

o  s  g 


4,949 
5,354 
4,545 
7,381 
6,580 
4,964 
4,360 
4,167 
5,094 
4,963 
6,184 
4,990 


63,531 


Wind  Direction.  Number  of  Times 
Observed  blowing  from  the 


25 


8 

17 
16 
9 
9 
11 
26 
24 
23 
14 
21 
16 

194 


74 


120 


121 


o 


a 

o 

irect 

ate. 

P 

N.W. 

29 

S. 

13 

w. 

10 

s.  w. 

28 

N.W. 

19 

N.W. 

19 

S.  E. 

24 

N.W. 

8 

N.W. 

25 

N.W. 

28 

W. 

20 

N.W. 

7 

Note.  The  wind  direction  is  determined  from  the  daily  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  90th 
meridian  time  observations. 

P.  F.  LYONS, 

Forecast  Official  Observer. 


STATEMENT  IV. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  SURVEYORS  GENERAL  OF  LOGS  AND 

LUMBER. 


Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
•    Dear  Sm:   1  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  for  year 
1892,  as  follows: 


Scaled. 

Sawed. 

Manufactured. 

Logs. 

Feet. 

Feet,  logs. 

Feet, 
Lumber. 

Shingl  es 

Lath. 

Pickets . 

Stillwater  

South  Stillwater 

3,250,693 

425,000,000 

100,000,000 
39,768,000 
10,412,000 
7,000,000 
11,965,000 
2,395,000 
975,000 

100,960,000 
43,000,000 
11,600,000 
7,500,000 
12,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 

49,300,000 
14,000,000 
4,214,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
100,000 

28,900,000 
16,000,000 
4,500.000 
1,300,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 
100,000 

7,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
300,000 
200.000 
25,000 

9,775,000 

Total  

3,250,693 

425,000,000 

172,515,000 

178,560,000 

73,114,000 

53,000,000 

JACOB  BEAN,  Surveyor  General,  1st  District. 
By  F.  B.  Yates.  Deputy. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  31,  1892. 
Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  amount  of  logs  that  I 
have  scaled,  also  the  estimated  amount  of  logs  sawed,  the  amount  of  lumber, 
lath,  shingles  and  pickets  manufactured  at  the  pla-ces  named  and  the  amount 
of  logs  carried  over  for  the  year  1892  in  the  Second  District  of  Minnesota. 


Scaled. 

Sawed. 

Manufactured. 

Carried 
Over. 

liOgS. 

Feet. 

Feet  logs. 

Feet 
lumber. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Pick- 
ets. 

■  — 

Minneapolis. 
Above  M'p'ls 

3,493,381 

403,088,040 

402,963,040 

494,890,250 

221,610,590 

112,840,470 

30,000,000 
185,000,000 

104,987 

17,237,700 

Hastings  ,  , 

11,000,000 

15,565,840 
5,140,100 

10,149,500 
5,606,400 
1,000,000 

26,824,570 

13,122,230 
1,000,000 
1,461,218 

*8,500,000 
200.000 
1,375.000 

*1,500,000 

12,500,000 

20,354,080 
5,150.100 

12,067,204 
6,250,560 
1,500,000 
*3 1,000.000 

12.996:406 
1,200,000 
1,394,000 
9,500,000 
220  000 
1,489,000 
2,000,000 

2,000,666 

8,791,000 
2,734,000 
2,907,000 
3,826,750 

1,500,000 

200,000 

St.  Cloud  ... 
Sauk  Rapids 
Anoka  

156,192 
43,866 
9,870 
29,779 

15,505,300 
5,078.240 
1,058,570 
5,606,400 

1,900.000 
3,424,700 
948,000 

1,300 

1,500,000 

Elk  River.... 

Monticello 

Little  Falls. 

152,769 

26,955,330 

10,724,500 

2,944,050 

1,100 

1,000,656 

Aitkin. 

Frazee  City. 
Milaca. 

1,097,000 

300,000 

865,250 

426,000 

Total  , 

3,990,844 

474,529,580 

505,407,898 

612,511,600 

254,556,090 

128,690,170 

2,400 

217,700,000 

*  Estimated, 


S.  S.  BEOWN,  Surveyor  General, 

Second  District,  Minnesota. 
By  Sinclair,  Deputy. 


Office  of  Surveyor  General  of  Logs  and  Lumber,  ) 
Fourth  Minnesota  District,  [ 
Wabasha,  Minn.,  January  10,  1893.  ) 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  amount  logs  scaled 
under  my  supervision  for  the  year  1892.  Minneiska,  1,712,845  logs; 
231,589,950  feet. 

S.  Whit  more. 
Surveyor  General  Fourth  Minnesota  Dist. 
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Albekt  Kaiser,  Surveyor  General.  Wm.  A.  Lanctot,  Deputy. 

Office  of  Surveyor  General  of  Logs  and  Lumber,  ) 
Seventh  District,  of  Minnesota.  >■ 
Crookston,  Minn.,  January  9,  1893.  ) 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:— As  per  your  request  herewith  hand  you  figures  of  logs  cut 
in  this  district  during  season  of  1891-1892.  No.  of  logs,  37,267;  feet,  4,095,- 
774.  Estimates  cut  for  1892,  1893,  unknown.  I  would  say,  relative  to 
above,  that  it  is  only  what  logs  were  cut  in  government  or  school  lands. 
The  main  cut  of  last  season  was  not  reported  to  this  office  at  ail,  conse- 
quently can  not  give  you  the  figures.  The  contractors  agreeing  on  a 
scaler,  thus  saving  themselves  the  expense  of  official  scale. 

Respectfully, 

Albert  Kaiser, 

Surveyor  General. 


STATEMENT  V. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  LAND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES. 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad,  1 
Land  Department,  >- 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13,  1893.  ) 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Dear  Sir— In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  favor  of 
January  5, 1893,  I  herewith  enclose  a  statement  of  the  lands  acquired  and 
sold  by  this  company  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1892,  and  also 
showing  lands  remaining  unsold  January  1,  1893. 

Yours  truly, 

Hopewell  Clarke, 
Land  Commissioner. 


Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1891   1,107,831.16 

Add  cancellations  of  land  contracts  during  the  year  1891   488.48 


Total   1,108,329.64 

Less  sales  made  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1892. .        11,851. 83 


Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1892   1,096,467.81 

Situate  in  the  following  counties: 

Aitkin   172,662.21 

Anoka   1,166.19 

Benton   4,319.53 

Carlton   149,391.26 

Chisago   5,429.89 

Cook   8,938.02 

Crow  Wing   30,365.91 

Isanti   11,305.82 

Itasca   9,016.37 

Kanabec   103,850.65 

Lake   8,688.99 

Mille  Lacs   47,373.91 

Morrison   34,544.17 

Pine   350.500.37 

Sherburne   2,766.01 

St.  Louis   154,988.51 

Washington   1,160.00 


Total   1,096,467.81 
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MiN.  Cent.,  Hastings  &  Dakota,  and  St.  Paul  &  Chicago  Rys.,  ) 

Land  Department,  v 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  7,  1893.  ( 
Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  5th  inst,  I  herewith  submit  reports 
of  the  three  land  departments  in  my  charge: 

HASTINGS  AND  DAKOTA  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 

Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1891   51,340 

Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1892   24*796 

Acres  sold  during  1892   26,544 

MINNESOTA  CENTRAL  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 

Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1891   4,400 

Acres  on  hand  December  31,  1892   3,504 

Acres  sold  during  1892   896 

ST.  PAUL  &  CHICAGO  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 

Acres  on  hard  December  31,  1891   79  902 

Acres  on  hand  December  31, 1892  .*  72,'443 

Acres  sold  during  1892   7,459 

Respectfully  yours,        Geo.  E.  Skinner, 

Land  Commissioner. 


Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  Railway,  ) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  17, 1893.  \ 
Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  5th  inst,  I  hand  you  the  following 
report  of  this  company's  lands: 

Acreage  deeded  from  State  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1891. .  160,966.89 
Acreage  sold  prior  to  December  31,  1891   36,731.79 

Acreage  on  hand  December  31,  1891   124,235.10 

Contracts  cancelled  during  1892   160  97 

Deeds  from  State  during  1892   ,     .2  8 

127,667.35 

Acreage  sold  during  1892   4,671.13 

Acreage  on  hand  December  31, 1892   122,996 . 22 

Yours  truly,         L.  B.  Arnold,  Secretary 


St.  Paul  &  ISorthern  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
Land  Departsient, 
St.  Paul,  Minn,,  January  26,  1893. 
Hon.  H.  S.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir;— In  compliance  with  your  request  of  January  5th,  I  beg 
leave  to  report  that  the  Land  Grant  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  company  (formerly  the  Western  Railway  Company  of  Minnesota) 
is  not  yet  adjusted.  The  Grant  embraces  ten  sections  per  mile,  from 
Watab  to  Brainerd,  a  distance  of  53  and  miles,  making  533  sections, 
or  341,120  acres.   The  adjusted  selection  lists  cover  only  277,977.21  acres. 

The  sales  made  from  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Grant 
to  December  31,  1892,  aggregate  103,590.12  acres,  of  which  the  number  of 
acres  sold  during  the  year  1892  was  5,602.72. 

Yours  truly,      A.  G.  POSTLETHWAITE, 

Land  Commissioner. 
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STATEMENT  VI. 

REPORTS  FROM  UJSTITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 

United  States  Land  Office  ) 
DuLUTH,  Minn.,  January  6th,  1893.  { 
Dear  Sir:— Complying  with  your  request  of  the  5th  of  Jan.  1893,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year  1892,  as 
follows: 

No.  Acres. 

Sales  of  public  lands   414  39,619.29 

Homestead  entries   1,940  241,115.95 

Pre-emption  fillings     15  2,250 

Soldiers' and  Sailors' declaratory  statements   18  2,160 

Final  homestead  entries   42  5,249.30 

Military  Bounty  Land  Warrants   6  860 

Valentine  Scrip   1  40 

Agricultural  College  Scrip   1  160 

Timber  and  Stone  entries   223  26,760 

Totals   2,660  318,214.54 

Very  respectfully, 

Monroe  Nichols,  Register. 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom, 

Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

United  States  Land  Office,  ) 
Crookston,  Minn.,  January  6th,  1893.  \ 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  business  of  this  office  during  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1892: 

No.  Acres. 

Cash  entries   122  12,467.11 

Homestead  entries   597  84,579.41 

Final  homestead  entries  •   414  61,441.52 

Final  timber  culture  entries   39  5,892.53 

Totals   1,172  164,380.57 

Very  respectfully, 

Hugh  Thompson,  Register. 

United  States  Land  Office,  { 
Taylors  Falls,  Minn.,  January  10,  1893.  S 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  entries  of 
each  class  and  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  this  district  during  the 
year  1892: 

No.  Acres. 

Cash  entries   20  2,885.15 

Homesteads   94  10,227.09 

Final  homesteads   57  6,528.55 

Total   171  19,640.79 

Total  cash  received   $5,022.33 

Very  respectfully, 

Ed.  C.  Gottry,  Register. 
J.  Walfrid,  Receiver. 
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United  States  Land  Office,  { 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  January  10,  1893.  \ 
Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  entries,  etc.,  made  at  this  office  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1892,  viz.: 

No.  Acres. 

Cash  entries   91  8,734.83 

Homestead  entries   544  63,074.12 

Final  homestead  entries   338  42,966.15 

Timber  culture  entries   2  320.00 

Final  timber  culture  entries   29  4,030.36 

Pre-emption  filings   3  480.00 

Eailroad  selections   15  2,004.94 

Totals   1,022  121,610.94 

Very  respectfully, 
  A.  Barto,  Register. 

STATEMENT  YII. 


FINAL  ESTIMATES  OF  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS  AND  CORN  OF  1892. 

BY  HON.  J.  R.  DODGE,  STATISTICIAN. 

Wheat, 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia   

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

.Arkansas  '. 

Tennessee  

West  Virginia.. . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  


Acres. 


4,500 
2,350 
8,750 


518,837 
124  950 
1,324,063 
94.705 
529,684 
799,069 
716,942 
144,316 
216,820 


45,600 
3,650 


Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa..  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota. 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico... 

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington.. . 

Oregon  

California  


Total. 


445  085 
163,058 
898,915 
402,077 
985,977 
2,795.733 
1,622,737 
2,713,292 
1,751,240 
766,429 
3.552,626 
631,063 
1.986,686 
4,070,724 
1,253,564 
2,541,348 
2,868.729 
41,761 
5,775 
131,082 
37,331 
10,891 
102,573 
6,101 
76,951 
523,530 
622,850 
3,012.057 

38,554,430 


Bushels. 


75,000 
38,000 
151.000 


8,405  000 
1,787.000 
19,331,000 
1,231,000 
6  992,000 
7,591,000 
5,090,000 
938,000 
1,474,000 


306,000 
25,000 


5,475,000 
1,337.000 
8,540,000 
4,302,000 
11,635,000 
38,022.000 
23,854,000 
39,885,000 
28,370,000 
8,814,000 
41,210,000 
7.257.000 
24,834,000 
70,831,000 
15,670,000 
31.767,000 
34:998,000 
898,000 
101,000 
2,504,000 
515.000 
170,000 
1,775,000 
117.000 
1,693,000 
9,005,000 
9,779.000 
39.157.0U0 

515,949.000 


Value. 


$76,653 
38,305 
144,480 


7,144.385 
1,483,032 
15,658,369 

923,374 
5,173,953 
5,769,279 
4,530,356 

872,390 
1.326,938 


284,134 
22  338 


4,105,910 
1,069,661 
5,806,991 
3,226,668 
7,795,134 
25,854.939 
15,982;337 
25,526,651 
17,873,247 
5,464,639 
25,138,382 
4,354,335 
14,403,474 
36,831,911 
7,834  775 
16,201.094 
18,199,217 
619,525 
66,702 
1,452,126 
412,134 
132,522 
1,100,198 
87.854 
1,015,753 
5,222.735 
6,258.397 
26.626.584 


322,111,881 
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Oats,  1892. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont   .... 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York.  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Lousiana  

Texas  

Arkan!-as.   

Tennessee  

West  Virginia.. . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota... 
North  Dakota... 

Montana  

Wyoming  

(Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


Total 


Acres. 


124,501 
28,223 
106,580 
15,129 
4,179 
24.473 
1,383,J83 
119,287 
1,177,146 
22,152 
96,272 
488,539 
549,717 
350,679 
569,136 
47,222 
364,810 
146,607 
34,533 
619,456 
317,690 
553,035 
164,034 
596,557 
1.002,421 
968,944 
1,100,932 
2,854,105 
1,674,568 
1,596.090 
3.773,254 
i;204,640 
1,547,175 
1,615,393 
702,369 
472,080 
66,323 
15,300 
98,811 
11,104 


27,752 


24,634 
92,282 
244,689 
67,829 

27,063,835 


Bushels. 


4,009,000 
960,000 
3,784,000 
460,000 
123.000 
619,000 
38,729.000 
3,066,000 
29,664,000 
428,000 
1,829,000 
5,472.000 
5,332,000 
3,682,000 
0,090,000 
463,000 
3.721.000 
1,554,000 
421,000 
15,177,000 
4,988,000 
7,466.000 
2,871,000 
10.917,000 
26,364,000 
27,809,000 
29,17n,000 
75,063,000 
50,572,000 
43,573,100 
95,841,000 
24,093,000 
44,094,000 
43,131,000 
18.472,000 
12,510,000 
1,910,000 
438,000 
2,836,000 
225,000 


735,000 


714,000 
3.184,000 
6,484.000 

1,987,000 


661,035,000 


Value. 


81,804,019 
422,216 
1,626.944 
220,763 
60,408 
278,625 
15,104,358 
1,256,927 
11,865,632 
162,463 
695,084 
2,133,938 
2,390,515 
1,914,708 
3,166,673 
254,527 
1,897,742 
777  017 
210,652 
5,76 /,135 
1,995,093 
2,837,070 
1,176,944 
4.039,287 
9,227.285 
9.733,043 
9,919,397 
23,269,518 
14,665.867 
12,200,512 
24,918,570 
7,227,840 
11,464,567 
9,920,128 
4,248,630 
3,502,834 
764,041 
166,280 
964,198 
126,230 


294,171 


264.323 
1,114,305 
2,399,176 

794,956 


$209,253,611 
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Corn,  1892. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts. .. 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  . .. 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota.. . . 
North  Dakota.... 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


Totals 


Acres. 


13,287 
25,327 
43,229 
40,059 
9.132 
43,997 
527,689 
288,732 
299,406 
201.893 
629,361 
,703,706 
485,010 
,591,677 
,945,708 
491,379 
,513,621 
990.684 
071,568 
441,211 
962,524 
,018,431 
636,534 
,953.020 
,852,157 
928,719 
,526,761 
,310  202 
,001,738 
896,012 
,074,930 
,505,018 
,952,057 
,572,523 
794,011 
17,515 
1,080 
2,050 
124,350 
29,250 
4,650 
8,750 
1,550 
10,250 
13,400 
72,500 


70,626,658 


Bushels. 


472,000 
957,000 
1,643,000 
1,550.000 
305,000 
1,518,000 
17,414,000 
9,124,000 
39,632,000 
3,775,000 
12,965,000 
26,067,000 
25,347,000 
16,713.000 
32,992,000 
4,422.000 
30,666,000 
27,272,000 
15,859,000 
73,642,000 
34.344,000 
61,274,000 
14,322,000 
68,805,000 
83,853.000 
23,218,000 
103,334,000 
165,327,000 
27,347,000 
24,192,000 
200,221,000 
152,489,000 
145,825,000 
157,145,000 
17,706,000 
375,000 
21,000 
38,000 
2,773,000 
585,000 
81,000 
158,000 
26,000 
185,000 
288.000 
2,197,000 


1,628,464,000 
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STATEMENT  VIII. 

KEPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  CUSTOM  HOUSES. 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  ) 
Port  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  [ 
January  23,  1893.  ) 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn: 

Sir:— In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  append  the 
following  statement  of  the  business  transactions  of  this  office  during  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1892. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  G.Edwards,  Collector. 


Quarter. 

Value  of 
free  goods 
imported. 

Value  of 
duti'bleg'ds 
imported. 

Total  value 
of  imports. 

Amount  of 

duties 
collected. 

$19,872,00 
20,172.00 

207,783.00 
73,631.00 

$265,117.00 
173.022.00 
243,635.00 
220,531.00 

$284,989.00 
193,194.00 
451,418.00 
294,162.00 

$120,520.64 
85.485.44 
113,303.17 
104,868.15 

Totals...  

$321,458.00 

$902,305  00 

$1,223,763.00 

$424,177.40 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  \ 
Port  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  - 
January  18,  1893.  ) 

Hon.  H.  Stockenstrom,  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  St.  Paul,  Minn: 

Sir:— In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  6th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor 
to  enclose  herewith  Annual  Statement  of  Commercial  Transactions,  Dis- 
trict of  Duluth,  for  1892. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Johnson,  Collector  of  Customs. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN 
THE  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  OF  DULUTH,  1892. 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS. 
I— Arrivals,  Clearances  and  Tonnage. 


Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total 

Month. 

To'nage. 

Tonnage. 

tonnage. 

Ar'v'ls 

d'n'cs 

Arrivals 

Cl'rnces. 

1 

3 

22 

1 

1 

44 

66 

April  

1 

33,666 

70 

65 

183,686 

187,352 

May  

33 

31 

48,329 

249 

265 

365,360 

613,689 

41 

37 

52,556 

209 

215 

464,614 

517.170 

July  

40 

34 

43,166 

253 

235 

529,633 

572.799 

42 

41 

55  005 

211 

215 

488,357 

543,362 

27 

24 

32.359 

208 

212 

488,897 

521.256 

26 

21 

32,972 

191 

195 

464,411 

497,383 

15 

15 

21,462 

137 

130 

324,049 

345,511 

December  

2 

5 

1,647 

9 

7 

10,417 

12,064 

Total  

227 

212 

291,184 

1,508 

1,535 

3,519,468 

8.310,652 

Total  arrivals  and  clearances,  3,482. 
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II— Comparative  Statement  of  Arrivals  and  Clearances,  Tonnage  and  Average 

Tonnage. 


Year. 

Total  arriv- 
als and 
clearances. 

Tonnage. 

Aver- 
age 
tons. 

Aver- 
age 
tons. 

1,803 
2,180 
2,475 
2,200 
2,525 
2,534 
2,895 
3,482 

1,372,233 
1.694,831 
2,021,781 
1,943.236 
2,452,123 
2,740,354 
3,268,031 
3.810,652 

761 
778 
812 
887 
972 
1,090 
1,125 
1,095 

1886  

17 
34 
75 
85 
118 
35 
30 

III— DuLUTH  Tonnage. 

No.  Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1890                                                                                                   32  8.34 

1891                                                                                              35  8.21 

1892                                                                                              40  16.99 


IV— Imports  and  Exports. 


1892. 

Foreign  imports  and  duties. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Month. 

Imports. 

Duties. 

Tonnage 
duty. 

Total 
duties. 

Value. 

$1,251 
439 
4,701 

$410.24 
108.17 
3,209.60 

$410.24 
108.17 
3.209.60 

$136,900 
468,640 
340,323 
207,000 
269,020 
155,727 
224,822 
42,936 
2,088 

May  

July  

August  

September  

14,872 
13,570 
11.502 
14,655 
12,499 
17,081 
19,929 
8,150 

511.35 
1,651.39 

184.97 
1*472.73 
2,084.83 
2,089.65 
4,158.90 

824.45 

$15.27 
15.27 
10.80 
15.27 
31.50 
16.63 
23.10 

526.62 
1,666.66 

195.77 
1,488.00 
2.116.33 
2,106.28 
4,182.00 

824.45 

Total   

$117,759 

$16,706.28 

$127.84 

$16,834.12 

$1,837,466 

V— Comparative  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Duties. 

Tonnage 
duty. 

Total 
duties. 

Value  of 
domestic 
exports. 

$86,901 
21,852 
48,027 
155.446 
117,759 

$2,909.00 
2,931.00 
5,255.86 
4,764.97 

16,706.28 

$23.40 
49  80 
13.20 
86.40 

127.84 

$2,932.40 
2,980.80 
5,269.06 
4.851.37 

16.834.12 

$1,207,858 
1.405,447 
1,521,751 
2,079,173 
1,837,936 

1889   

1890   

1891  
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VI— Commodities  Imported  and  Ware- 
housed. 

IX— Expense  op  CoiiLEc^TiNO  the  Rev- 
enue Prom  Customs. 

Year. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Cost  of 
col'ct'g  $1. 

1889   

$170  00 
806.00 
451.00 

1,001.00 

$60.22 
759.00 
929.85 
2,678.80 

1887    ,  ,. 

$6,582.00 
4,.557  00 
.^,085.00 
5,752.97 
4,850.74 

16,834.12 

$5,799.00 
4,821.00 
5,460.00 
5,717.46 
5,491.74 
6,820.55 

$.88 
1.05 
1.07 

.99 
1.15 

.40 

1890   

1888    ,  . 

1891  

1889 

1892   

1890 

1891 

1892  

VII— Imported  and  Transported  in 
Bond. 

X— Wreck  Reports. 

Year. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Year, 

Vessels 
damaged 
by  fire. 

Vessels 
otherwise 
damaged. 

Total 
loss  and 
damage. 

1889   

$52.00 
70,823.35 
5«,1,56.00 
5,469.00 

$23.40 
19,247.35 
10,126.81 
3,092.05 

1890   

1891  

1887 

$7,000 
2,700 
23,520 
20,000 
62,000 
8,000 

$5,000 
4.000 

19,000 
970 
9,500 

12,500 

$12,000 
6,700 
42,520 
20,970 
71,500 
20,000 

1892   

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

VIII— Foreign  Transit  Trade. 

1892. 
Month. 

Westward. 
Value. 

Eastward. 
Value. 

XI— Tonnage  Admeasurements,  1892. 

$52,457.00 
93,995.00 
52,963.00 

100,053.00 
53,253.00 
35.362.50 

1.37,963.00 

266,357.00 

May  

$10,639.00 
41,905.00 
3%542.00 
137,945.00 
117,282.00 
130,292.00 
96,012.00 

UIIJLUCX 

Gross  tor 
Net  tonn 

June  

age   201.96 

July  

August  

XII— Opening  and  Closing  Duluth 
Harbor  for  Thirteen  Years. 

Total  

$599,617.00 

$792,403.50 

Year. 

Opened 

Closed. 

Remarks. 

VIIIi/^— Comparative  Statement. 

1880 

Mayl.  ., 

Dec.  17 

1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

May  8. 
May  15.... 

May  9  

May  1  

April  27. .. 

Dec.  16.... 
Dec.  30.... 
Dec.  29.... 

Jan.  1  

Jan.  10.... 
Dec.  30 

i885 
1886 

Year. 

Westward. 
Value. 

Eastward. 
Value. 

1887   

$82,415.00 
245.094.00 
705,495.00 
820,164.66 
714,199  .UO 
599,607.00 

1886 

1887 

May  4  

Dec.  19 

1888   

1888 

April  21... 
April  11. .. 
April  2.... 
April  30. .. 
April  20... 

Jan.  17.... 
Jan.  12... 

Feb.  2  

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1889   

$87,632.00 
381,850.00 
626.827.82 
792,403.50 

1889 

1890   

1890  

1891 

1891  

Feb.  13.... 
Dec.  30.... 

1892   

1892 

XIII— Receipts  by  Lake. 


1892. 
Month. 

Coal, 
tons. 

Salt, 
barrels. 

C'm'nt 
ba'rels 

Lime 
and  bldg 
stone, 
tons. 

Manu- 

fac'd 
iron, 
tons. 

Fish, 
tons. 

Staves. 

Miscel- 
laneo's 
mdse, 
tons. 

Total 
all  kinds 
in  tons. 

2 

3,226 
32,308 
33.389 
33.419 
33,182 
34.222 
32.755 
22,074 

1,060 

2 

54,188 
188,486 
167.134 
197,831 
129,225 
156.443 
147.636 
124,298 
4.564 

April   

49,110 
145,912 
125,231 
147,146 

87,536 
128,252 
106,197 

92,382 
3,500 

8,000 
31,778 
24,787 

9,035 
12.243 
13.566 
10,358 
27,674 

3,000 
6,6.50 
8,835 
1,968 

14,035 
5,270 

16,278 
4,500 

2 

30 
73 
69 
45 
41 
42 
2 
4 

"555,660" 
916,620 
112.000 
759,500 
792,700 
769,500 

1,6.54,320 

July  

August 
September.. 

November.. 
December  .. 

Total. 

3,390 
3,932 
4.086 
3,106 
1,965 
1,150 
900 

350 
10 
2,051 

794 
2,355 
2,242 
4,780 

12,582 

885,266 

187,435 

60,536 

18,529 

308 

5,559,320 

225,637 

1,169,807 
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XIV.-SHIPMENTS  BY  LAKE. 


1892. 
Month. 

Wheat. 
Bushels. 

Corn, 
oats, 

barley 
and.  rye. 
Bushels. 

Flax 
seed. 
Bu. 

Flour. 
Bbls. 

Mill 

stuff. 

Tons. 

L'mb'r 
M  feet. 

Iron 
ore. 
Tons. 

Misel. 
mdse. 

Total 
all  kinds 
Xu  tons 

2,38.3,907 
3.443,061 

898,017 
1,546,954 

940,963 
1,807,129 
2,262,601 
1,829,050 

" '  ■ '  10;445 
39,400 
8.000 
6,600 
41,329 
68,151 
54.075 
834 

192,000 
64,000 
76,100 

71.345 
314,875 
358,707 
336,165 
353,383 
291,368 
303,954 
318,558 

13.890 
81,891 
141,658 
193,309 
206,631 
146,844 
138,638 
62,723 

30 
2.117 
3,716 
10,436 
3.005 
6,420 
4,071 
2,589 

60 

9^5.934 
234,832 
215.561 
238400 
292,645 
243,966 
255.308 
164,309 
84 

Juue  

July  

1,468 
2,465 
1,635 
2,178 
3,170 
2.536 
1.966 
10 

475 
820 
1,360 
5,910 
3,613 
5,090 
2,125 

August  — 
September. 
October  . . . 
November.. 

80,665 
65,000 

Total 

15,111,682 

228,834 

477,100 

2,348,355 

15,429 

19,393 

984,584 

32,444 

1,731,439 

The  above  tables  constitute  the  official  statistics  of  Duluth  as  far  as 
lake  carriage  is  concerned,  and  should  be  substantially  correct.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  however.  As  explained  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  laws  of  navigation  now  in  force  allow  so  wide  a  liberty  of  construc- 
tion in  the  matter  of  reports  and  clearances  of  vessels  that  for  so-called 
intermediate  ports  no  correct  commercial  statistics,  from  official  sources, 
are  possible.  This  state  of  things  is  well  understood  at  Superior, 
whose  statisticians  from  the  fact  that  generally,  vessels  have  to 
pas  first  through  the  Duluth  canal  before  they  can  enter  that  place, 
claim  that  Duluth  is  an  intermediate  port,  where  vessels  with* 
or  without  cargo  destined  for  Superior  across  the  way  need  not  re- 
port for  customs  purposes  at  all.  The  fallacy  of  this  stand  is  obvious 
when  it  is  explained  that  Superior  is  not  west  of  Duluth,  nor  is  it  further 
inland,  for  the  same  north  and  south  line  runs,  through  the  center  of 
both  places,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  lumber  output  of  our 
mills  when  bound  for  eastern  markets  are  laden  in  vessels  on  St.  Louis 
Bay,  within  the  city  limits  of  Duluth,  and  west  of  the  city  limits  of 
Superior.  According  to  this  rule  of  course  Superior  is  the  intermediate 
port,  for  the  limits  of  Duluth  extend  farther  inland  from  the  entrance  to 
our  harbor  than  Superior  does.  I  have  explained  this  matter  to  the  de- 
partment in  more  than  one  instance,  and  requested  some  special  ruling 
which  should  decide  the  matter  equitably  for  both  places.  In  the  absence 
of  such  ruling  vessel  masters  virtually  do  as  they  please  about  reports 
and  clearances,  and  very  many  that  should  report  at  Duluth  are  per- 
suaded not  to  because  it  is  a  step  further  to  the  Superior  docks  from  the 
canal  entrance  than  it  is  to  some  of  the  docks  on  the  Duluth  side  of  the 
bay. 

Trivial  as  the  lines  are,  thus  drawn,  they  are  nevertheless  used  under 
the  shadow  of  the  laws  of  navigation  now  in  force  to  produce  a  discrimi- 
nation against  Duluth,  which,  when  properly  examined  into,  takes  on 
enormous  proportions. 

Last  year  this  discrimination  against  us  amounted  to  about  18  per  cent: 
this  year  it  is  more,  or  about  20  per  cent;  that  is,  20  per  cent  more  transac- 
tions should  have  been  reported  at  Duluth  that  were  actually  reported  at 
Superior.  Now,  taking  this  20  per  cent  away  from  us  and  giving  it  to  a  rival 
doubles  the  discrimination  of  course,  so  that  it  is  the  prestege  of  40  per  cent  in- 
stead of  20  per  cent  that  we  lose  by  this  means. 

This  matter  *was  explained  more  in  detail  in  my  last  annual  report. 
The  way  the  true  amount  of  this  discrimination  is  arrived  at  is  to  com- 
pare the  official  tables  XIII  and  XIV  of  receipts  and  shipments,  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  custom  house,  with  table  XY  from  unofficial  sour- 
ces, which  follows: 
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XV —RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  BY  LAKE.— Exclusive  of  timber  afloat^in  tons— 

from  unofficial  sources. 


Commodities 


Wheat,  busliels  

Corn,  busliels  

Oats,  bushels  

Barlev,  bushels   

Rye,  bushels  

Flax  seed,  bushels  

Flour,  barrels  and  sacks  

Mill  stuff,  tons  

Coal,  tons  

Iron  ore,  tons  

Copper,  tons  

Manufactured  iron  

Salt,  barrels  

Cement,  barrels  

Building  stone,  tons  

Limestone,  tons  

Cedar,  cords  

Lumber,  feet  

Shingles    

Staves   

Fish,  pounds  

Sand  and  gravel  tons  

Miscellaneous  merchandise,  tons. 


Total  tons . 


Receipts. 


1,168,068 


50 
16.773 
26,194 
12,025 
54.619 
16,087 
17,000 


1,986,640 
1,600,000 
102,640 
110,480 


Shipm'ts. 


20,113,662 
10,031 
205,397 
198,217 
27,345 
444,174 
2,884,825 
1.012 


1,344.885 
5.880 


27.076,000 
57.000 


23,465 


All  kinds 
in  tons. 


609,505 
251 
3,433 
4,9.55 
684 
12,691 
28^,483 
1,012 
1,168.068 
1,304,885 
5.930 
16,773 
3,i29 
2,405 
54,649 
16,087 
25,500 
27,076 
14 
993 
800 
102,640 
133,945 


3.784,698 


Timber  afloat  77,000,000  feet. 

By  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  iron  ore 
reported  shipped  and  actually  shipped  from  Two  Harbors  is  320,301  tons, 
or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  from  that  sub-port,  and  that 
the  difference  on  the  wheat  reported  and  actually  shipped  is  almost  as 
great,  or  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  without  itemizing  particularly  the  differ- 
ence in  all  commodities,  I  will  merely  state  that  the  difference  between 
the  official  report  of  the  tons  moved  and  the  unofBcial  is  883,452  tons,  or 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount.  This  enormous  disproportion 
does  not  exist,  however,  but  it  does  amount  to  about  20  per  cent.  In 
order  to  explain  this  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  Superior  statisticians 
have  been  so  busy  appropriating  Duluth  transactions  to  themselves  that 
they  have  overlooked  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousands  tons  of  stuff 
that  legitimately  belongs  to  them,  and  with  which  they  are  credited  in 
the  following  tables: 

XVI.-STATISTICS  OF  DULUTH  CANAL,  1892. 


Official,. 

Same  from 
UQoiiicial 
sources. 

City. 

Arriv'ls  and 
clearances 

Tonnage. 

Average 
tonnage. 

Tons 
moved. 

Tons 
moved. 

Duluth  

Total  

3,482 
1,940 

3,810,652 
2  496,507 

1,095 
1,286 

2,901,246 
1,764,007 

3,784,698 
1,764,698 

5,422 

6,307,159 

1,163 

4.665,253 

5,548,705 

XVIL— The  same  showing  adjustment  of  20  per  cent  discrepancy  between  Duluth 
 and  Superior.  


Same  from 
unofficial 
sources. 

City. 

Arriv'ls  and 
clearances. 

Tonnage. 

Average 
tonage. 

Tons 
moved. 

Tons 
moved. 

Duluth  

4,178 
1,244 

5,422 

4,572,682 
1,734,477 

1,125 
1,256 

3,481,495 
1,183,758 

3,784,698 
"  1.764,007 

7,307,159 

1,163 

4,665,253 

5,548.705 

C.  F.  JOHNSON, 

Collector  of  Customs. 
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STATEMENT  X. 


MARRIAGES,  DIVORCES  AND  NATURA^LIZATIONS  IN  1892. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker   

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth.... 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood  . 

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  

Dodge.. .   

Douglas  

Faribault.  ... 

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  ...  . 

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti..  

Jackson   

Kanabec  ...... 

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod   

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray   

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone   

Polk  

Pope  , 

Ramsey  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice   , 

Rock  

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne,  

Sibley  

Stearns   

Steele  

Stevens   

Swift  


Naturalizations, 


Marriages. 

Divorces. 

1 

Scandi- 
navians. 

Germans 
Poles.  Bo- 
hemians 
and  Rus- 
sians. 

Irish. 

English  & 
Scotch, 

Other 
national- 
ities. 

Total  nat- 
uraliza- 
tions. 

OA 

1 

59 

Q 
0 

1 

19 

1 

83 

68 

4 

42 

5 

1 

9 

9 

66 

84 

5 

73 

29 

19 

2 

123 

48 

4 

6 

^35 

8 

49 

93 

  •• 

54 

7 

1 

1 

3 

72 

254 

9 

44 

11,5 

19 

2 

180 

lb* 

5 

41 

on 

1 

7 

5 

134 

48 

162 

2 

5 

4 

2 

175 

lOi 

1 

47 

■71 

5 

123 
88 

70 

<y 

2 

OU 

OQ 

4o 

10 

55 

2 

33 

33 

124 

5 

142 

14 

1 

17 

1 

175 

1 

1 

5H 

4 

56 

6d 

2 

2 

93 

109 

11 

76 

18 

5 

32 
9 

7 

138 

111 

8 

48 

46 

5 

6 

114 

82 

7 

57 

10 

5 

72 

A 

4 

0< 

1 

120 

172 

45 

41 

9 



10 

105 
86 

201 

13 

40 

40 

3 

3 

166 

10 

164 

13 

1 

2 

10 

190 

175 

2 

180 

53 

9 

10 

252 

00 

(vy 
y< 

4 

1 

309 

102 

2,025 

184 

1,270 

401 

526 

2.362 

69 

2 

75 

19 

1 

95 

18 

1 

6 

4 

17 

1 

28 

63 

1 

64 

1 

65 

89 

1 

40 

36 

1 

9 

1 

87 

11 

48 

48 

125 

lOti 

3 

2 

9 

166 

35 

4 

118 

3 

6 

17 

144 

126 

4 

140 

9 

2 

136 

12 

101 

1 

2 

1 

17 

122 

137 

4 

22 

84 

1 

1 

11 

119 

40 

48 

12 

60 

131 

5 

88 

50 

3 

7 

10 

158 

144 

3 

31 

120 

2 

2 

155 

72 

133 

14 

1 

11 

159 

101 

16 

27 

^ 

9 

112 

2 

*  190 

14 

2 

13 

219 

29 

2 

45 

2 

1 

55 

140 

10 

105 

95 

5 

5 

.5 

215 

166 

13 

91 

70 

11 

4 

176 

55 

3 

31 

13 

3 

3 

7 

57 

99 

2 

91 

37 

3 

3 

134 

71 

2 

42 

25 

1 

10 

78 

92 

103 

2 

1 

106 

183 

7 

49 

55 

12 

17 

3 

136 

299 

8 

14 

19 

3i 

38 

110 

20 

1 

24 

6 

161 

77 

1 

20 

10 

1 

20 

4 

55 

310 

11 

220 

20 

38 

5 

8 

291 

84 

4 

102 

12 

3 

6 

12 
611 

135 

1,435 

84 

463 

540 

142 

299 

2.055 

112 

8 

30 

25 

2 

6 

5 

68 

120 

2 

41 

16 

23 

80 

280 

12 

100 

150 

50 

25 

25 

350 

69 

4 

64 

6 

1 

1 

72 

474 

28 

563 

836 

23 

328 

79 

1.829 

84 

1 

17 

52 

9 

2 

87 

29 

1 

29 

4 

7 

1 

41 

101 

1 

15 

42 

3 

1 

3 

64 

337 

9 

90 

286 

6 

28 

9 

419 

109 

7 

55 

63 

5 

8 

131 

53 

1 

62 

14 

3 

4 

8 

91 

71 

69 

14 

5 

5 

9 

102 

762 
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STATEMENT  X.— Continued. 


Counties. 


Todd  

Traverse  

"Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

"Washington  

"Watonwan  

"Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine. 
Supreme  Court . . , 


Totals.. 


288 
40 
115 
69 
90 
191 
73 
29 
248 
202 
110 


12,157 


10 


N  ATUR  ALIZ  ATION  S . 


25 
65 
20 
21 
13 
118 
76 
39 
30 
95 
115 
443 


576  7,806 


cc  O  w  m 
Ir  o  tD  a  « 


p  0)  a  . 


120 
8 

52 
11 
20 
48 
15 
13 

185 
23 
13 

130 


4,400 


15 


993      1,177  1,509 


c3 


34 


TABLE 

Showing  Marriages,  Divorces  and  Naturalizations  in  Minnesota  for  the  last 

Eleven  Years. 


Years. 


1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888...:  

1889  

1890  

1891  

Supreme  court  from 
the  organization  of 
the  state  up  to  1892. 

1892  

Totals  


8,256 
8,878 
9.047 
9,441 
8.941 
9,413 
10,847 
10,181 
10,358 
11.067 


12,157 


354 
293 
480 
452 
415 
430 
588 
499 
538 


576 


108,586      5,231  64,325 


N  ATURALIZ  ATIONS. 


8,628 
5,049 
9,166 
1,761 
6,354 
1,552 
11,151 
1,517 
6,045 
1,351 


3,945 
7,a06 


illi 


2.292 
2,123 
4,790 

985 
3,424 

748 
5,741 

804 
2,260 

534 


1.378 
4,400 


29,479 


1,041 

1,231 

1,784  , 
405  I 

1,621 
212 

1,442 
254 
919 
197 


1,177 


646 
356 
705 
315 
370 
157 
987 
84 
285 
1.55 


187 

993 


10,669      5,140  8,516 


CD  CO 

is  o 

0-;3 


764 
453 

1,026 
256 
588 
398 

1,303 
284 

1,316 
320 


269 
1,509 


13.371 

9,212 
17,471 

3,722 
12,357 

3,067 
20,624 

2,943 
10.855 

2,557 


6,065 
15,885 

118,129 
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Second  Vice  President,     -        Ed.  Weaver, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager,  W.  F.  Cross, 
Ass't  Secretary  and  Librarian,    Sam  Partridge, 
Treasurer,         -        -        -    Frank  J.  Wilcox, 
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W.  M.  Liggett,  Benson,    .        -        -  - 
J.  H.  Letson,  Alexandria,      -         -         .  _ 
C.  N.  CosGROVE,  Le  Sueur, 
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J.  J.  Furlong,  Austin,         .        -        .  . 


Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 


St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Mankato 
-  Hamline 
Hamline 
Northfleld 

expires  1895 
expires  1895 
expires  1894 
expires  1894 
expires  1893 
expires  1893 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Horses.— ClsiTke  Chambers,  Owatonna. 

Cattle— W.  M.  Liggett,  Benson. 

Sheep  mid  Swine.— J.  H.  Letson,  Alexandria. 

Poultry.— J.  J.  Furlong,  Austin;  Manager,  Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul. 

Dairy  Products.— J.  A.  Lawrence,  St  Paul. 

Honey  and  Apiary.— J.  P.  West,  Hastings. 

Main  Building.— J.  H.  Burwell,  St.  Paul. 

Horticulture  and  Floriculture.— J .  M.  Underwood,  Lake  City. 

Vegetables,  Grain  and  Farm  Products.— J .  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis. 

Machinery,  Farming  Implements  and  Carriages.— ^d.  Weaver,  Mankato. 

Gates.— C.  N.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur. 

Forage.— W.  R.  Tanner,  Moorhead. 

Farmers'  Institute.— O.  C.  Gregg,  Minneapolis. 

standing  committees. 

Executive.— VvQ^idQut,  Clarke  Chambers,  W.  M.  Liggett. 

J^ecep^ion.— President,  First  Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  J.  J. 
Furlong,  W.  R.  Tanner. 

Auditing.— W.  M.  Liggett,  Clarke  Chambers. 

Transportation.— '^d.  Weaver,  C.  N.  Cosgrove,  J.  H.  Stevens. 

Gates.— 0.  N.  Cosgrove,  J.  J.  Furlong,  W.  R.  Tanner. 

Awards  and  Diplomas —3.  H.  Stevens,  J.  H.  Letson,  W.  R.  Tanner. 

Racing,  Track  and  Grand  Stand  Attractions.— CldiV^iQ  Chambers,  C.  N.  Cos- 
grove, Ed.  Weaver. 

Music— J.  J.  Furlong,  W.  M.  Liggett,  Ed.  Weaver. 

Advertising  and  Printing.— Wm.  M.  Liggett,  J.  H.  Letson,  J.  H.  Stevens. 

Grounds  and  Water  Supply. — W.  R.  Tanner,  J.  J.  Furlong,  J.  H.  Letson. 

Buildings,  Avenues  and  Trees.— J.  H.  Letson,  Clarke  Chambers,  J.  H.  Stev- 
ens. 

The  President  and  Secretary  are  ex  officio  members  of  all  commit 
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Secretary's  Office,  State  Fair  Grounds,  { 
Hamline,  Minn.,  Dec.  10,  1892.  j 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  R.  Merriam,  Governor: 

In  compliance  with  the  laws  governing  this  society,  I  here- 
with submit  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 10,  1892. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  In  May  the  board  of  managers  decided  that 
as  the  society  was  free  from  debt,  with  money  in  the  treasury, 
its  interests  would  be  best  subserved  by  investing  liberally  in 
substantial  improvements  upon  the  grounds.  The  secretary 
was  therefore  directed  to  expend  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
in  painting  the  buildings,  grading  avenues,  boulevards  and 
walks,  and  in  setting  out  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and 
good  judgment  manifested  by  the  management  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  what  last  May  was  a  bare  field,  with  a  group  of  build- 
ings upon  it,  is  now  a  park  laid  out  with  taste,  with  a  young 
growth  of  trees  that  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  a  forest  of 
beautiful  elms,  maples  and  evergreens,  which  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  and  value  of  a  place  intended  by  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  for  the  home  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The  magnificent  grand  stand,  erected  by  the  Twin  City 
Jockey  Club,  exemplifies  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  1891  in  granting  to  them  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  of 
the  track  and  stables  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  in  considera 
tion  of  their  building,  at  their  own  expense,  a  structure  to  cost 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  club  have  already 
invested  over  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  intend  further  to 
erect  stables  that  will  accommodate  two  hundred  horses.  All 
of  these  improvements  belong  to  this  society  and  cost  it  nothing. 
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Our  state  fair  is  growing  in  favor,  and  gaining  in  popularity 
every  year.  The  accessibility  and  convenience  of  the  grounds, 
comfortable  quarters  for  animals,  and  the  liberality  of  the  man- 
agement, are  all  spoken  of  by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors,  in 
the  highest  praise. 

The  weather  during  the  fair  was  unfavorable,  and  prevented 
many  people  from  attending,  and  cut  down  our  gate  receipts 
considerably.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  society  more  than 
paid  expenses,  as  our  report  shows.  While  we  have  but  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
our  funds  have  been  w^l  expended  in  the  improvements  made 
upon  the  grounds,  and  that  the  investment  will  prove  not  only 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  our  patrons,  but  will  also  increase  the 
interest  in  our  fairs,  thereby  enlarging  our  receipts  and  profits. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  F.  CROSS, 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 

Minnesota  State  Agricultnral  Society. 


Pursuant  to  law  and  the  regularly  published  call,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  convened  in  the  senate  chamber  at  the  capitol  in  St. 
Paul,  on  Tuesday.  January  12th,  1892,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  D.  M.  Clough  and  the 
call  read  by  the  secretary,  W.  F.  Cross. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  read  and  on  motion  of 
Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  approved. 

Jared  Benson  moved  that  a  committee  on  credentials  be  appointed  by 
the  chair;  carried. 

The  president  appointed  as  such  committee,  .Tared  Benson,  Anoka;  H. 
W,  Stone,  Morris;  L.  H.  Prosser,  Wykoif;  Joel  Heatwole,  Northfleld;  and 
J.  H.  Baker,  Garden  City. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  by  W.  F.  Cross,  and  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  (State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  Before  giving  you  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  10th,  1891,  as  required  by  law,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you,  in 
brief,  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  board  of  managers  and  officers  of 
the  society  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  13,  1891,  Mr.  F.  B.  Clark,  of  St. 
Paul  was  elected  "president,  Mr.  D.  M.  Clough,  first  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  Lysander  Cook,  second  vice-president.  Mr.  Clark  declining  to  serve, 
April  21,  Mr.  D.  M.  Clough  was  elected  by  the  board  of  managers  as 
president,  and  Mr.  LaneK.  Stone  of  St.  Paul,  as  first  vice-president.  By 
reason  of  the  death  of  J.  J.  Alexander,  Mr.  J.  J.  Furlong,  of  Austin,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  board  as  organized  elected  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cross,  of  Red  Wing,  secretary;  Sam  Partridge,  of  Moorhead,  assistant 
secretary;  and  Frank  J.  Wilcox,  of  Northfield,  as  treasurer,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year. 

June  23,  Mr.  John  Cooper,  tendered  his  resignation  as  member  of  the 
board  of  managers,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Tanner,  of  Moorhead,  was  elected  in 
his  place. 

The  present  board  of  managers  was  organized  very  late  in  the  season, 
but  owing  to  the  very  efficient  work  of  the  preceding  administration,  and 
the  very  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature,  which  enabled 
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the  society  to  commence  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  next  fair  out  of 
debt,  the  managers  and  officers  were  inspired  with  the  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, and  with  close  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  save  in  expenses  every  dollar  possible,they  are  now  enabled 
to  make  a  better  showing,  financially,  than  has  ever  been  made  during  the 
history  of  the  society.  This  will  be  apparent  to  you  all,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year  with  the  years  com- 
mencing with  1885,  the  date  of  the  first  fair  held  on  the  present  grounds 
of  this  society. 

The  balance  now  on  hand,  as  shown  in  our  statement,  is  not  so  much 
on  account  of  a  large  attendance  at  the  fair,  or  large  receipts  from  other 
sources,  as  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  expenses  in  every  department  have 
been  kept  down  to  the  minimum,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
this  is  the  way  that  fairs  can  be  made  to  pay  expenses. 

The  premiums  paid  this  year  were  more  in  the  aggregate  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  with  the  exceptions  of  1888  and  1890.  In  this  direction  it  is 
good  policy  to  be  liberal,  for  good  premiums  offered  insures  a  good  ex- 
hibit, and  with  three  days  of  good  weather  the  fair  will  be  a  financial 
success. 

Of  the  surplus  left  in  the  treasury,  $6,000  has  been  placed  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Northfield  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

The  first  work  planned  this  year  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute.  This  work  was  taken  up  later  on  by  Superintendent,  O.  C. 
Gregg,  and  his  assistants,  and  was  made  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
fair,  and  should  be  carried  forward  by  the  incoming  administration. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Twin  City  Jockey  Club,  the  terms 
of  which  will  give  to  this  society  improvements  of  a  valuable  nature 
amounting  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  without  any  cost  to 
the  society. 

Early  in  the  spring,  some  improvements  should  be  made  upon  the 
grounds,  buildings  should  be  repaired  and  repainted,  streets  and  walks 
should  be  graded,  trees  and  shrubs  set  out,  etc.,  etc. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read. 

Mr.  J.  P.  West,  deputy  state  bank  examiner,  claimed  that  the  treasur- 
er's report  was  not  sufficiently  itemized,  and  that  a  statement  should 
have  been  presented  showing  all  the  sources  from  which  funds  had  been 
received. 

President  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  West  that  it  had  not  been  customary 
in  the  past  to  present  such  a  report.  The  book  could  be  examined  by  any 
member. 

Mr.  West  moved  that  a  recess  be  taken  until  1 :30  p.  m.  Carried. 
At  1:30  reassembled  according  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  on  credentials  made  the  following  report,  giving  the 
names  of  delegates  entitled  to  vote: 

Anoka  county.  Dr.  D.  C.  Dunham,  John  Hunter  and  Thos.  Coleman,  3: 
Becker,  G.  W.  Taylor,  3;  Blue  Earth,  Wm.  Thomas,  1;  Carver,  Frank 
Warner,  Otto  Weisenburg  and  C.  H.  Clorn,  3;  Central  Minn.,  John 
Cooper,  3;  Clay,  W.  R.  Tanner,  2;  Dakota,  Peter  Martin,  Dr.  J.  R.  Con- 
way and  A.  C.  Bruce,  3;  Dodge,  G.  B.  Arnold,  Henry  Currier  and  W.  A. 
Sparrow,  3;  Douglas,  Jas.  H.  Letson,  3;  Fillmore,  L.  H.  Prosser,  3;  Good- 
hue. Wm.  Doxey,  S.  B.  Barteau  and  T.  N.  Lee,  3;  Kandyohi,  C.  M.  Reese, 
;  Lac  qui  Parle,  H.  L.  Hayden,  3;  Le  Sueur,  A.  B.  Moffatt,  R.  VanLehl 
nd  J.  P.  Funk,  3:  McLeod,  C.  N.  Perkins.  3;  Mower,  H.  W.  Lightly,  E.B. 
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Williams  and  A.  Kimball,  3;  Pope,  Peterson,  C.  L.  Peterson  and  M.  G. 
Rigg,  8;  Kenville,  H.  Y.  Poore,  3;  Southern  Minnesota,  A.  T.  Stebbins, 
1;  Kock,  F.  N.  VanDuzee,  1;  Stevens,  H.  W.  Stone,  3;  Rice,  J.  P.  Heat- 
wole,  Josh  Roach  and  J.  L.  DeLancey,  3;  Steele,  N.  J.  Schafer,  Clarke 
Chambers  and  J.  A.  Harris,  3;  Swift,  R.  R.  Johnson,  A.  D.  Aldrich  and 
H.  W.  Stone,  3;  Tracey  district,  H.  F.  Seiter,  3;  Waseca,  J.  T.  Dunn,  S. 
Leslie  and  M.  Sheran,  3;  Winnebago  City,  A.  L.  Fox,  1;  Wright,  John- 
stone Mealey  and  W.  H.  Hoar,  3;  State  Dairyman,  C.  N.  Perkins,  1;  State 
Bee-keepers,  J.  P.  West,  1;  State  Forestry,  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  1;  Farmers' 
Alliance,  Dr.  E.  W.  Fish  and  H.  L.  Wilcox,  2;  Life  Members,  J.  W.  Boxall, 
W.  L.  McGrath,  W.  L.  Ames,  L.  Hoyt,  J.  H.  Baker,  J.  G.  Bass,  W.  Brim- 
hall,  A.  Bohland,  Jared  Benson,  Clarke  Chambers,  John  Cooper,  N.  P. 
Clarke,  C.  Cosgrove,  W.  F.  Cross,  S.  M.  Emery,  G.  R.  Finch,  F.  G. 
Gould,  Dan  Getty,  J.  A.  Harris,  Frank  D  Holmes,  R.  C.  Judson,  John 
Kervy^in,  L.  Prosser,  D,  Ramaley,  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  T.  Slater,  H.  W. 
Stone,  Sr.,  G.  W.  Sherwood  and  M.  C.  Tuttle. 

Frank  Warner  of  Carver  county,  moved  the  following  resolution  which 
was  seconded  and  adopted: 

"That,  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  as  to  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  by  reason  of  all 
entries  made  by  him  of  moneys  received  by  him  for  races,  of  exhibits  at 
fair,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  secretary  has  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  said  society  all  the  moneys  so  received.  That 
said  committee  consist  of  three  persons,  to  wit:  J.  P.  West,  chairman, 
Geo.  B.  Arnold  and  J.  H.  Stevens." 

The  secretary's  report,  including  the  financial  report,  as  accepted  was 
referred  to  the  above  committee  and  they  were  to  report  to  the  board  of 
managers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers,  President  Clough  made  a 
few  remarks,  thanking  the  officers  of  the  association  for  their  support 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  made  a  few  suggestions  for  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  fair.    He  said: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  have  six  days  of  good  weather  to  make  the  Fair 
a  financial  success.  Four  days  with  a  good  management  will  always  pay 
our  bills.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  managers  to  draw  each  year  a 
salary  of  $250  and  expenses,  and  these  sums  amount  to  nearly  $3,000. 
The  other  salaries  foot  up  to  about  the  same  amount,  and  you  are  not 
certain  of  success  as  long  as  you  pay  nearly  $6,000  for  salaries.  The  sec- 
retary and  his  assistant  should  be  paid  well,  for  most  of  the  work  falls 
-  upon  their  shoulders.  The  managers  should  have  only  their  traveling  and 
hotel  bills  paid.  I  would  further  recommend  that  the  secretary  be  elected 
superintendent  of  grounds,  as  he  can  attend  to  that  work  much  better 
than  another  man.  If  you  will  elect  a  good  business  man  as  president, 
and  re-elect  Secretary  W.  F.  Cross,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Sam  Part- 
ridge, and  a  board  of  directors  that  will  work  in  harmony,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  failure  in  the  management  of  our  State  Fair." 

A  motion  that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  president's  suggestions,  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  being  gov- 
erned by  them,  was  caried. 

General  J.  H.  Baker  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lane  K.  Stone,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Besolved,  "That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
retiring  President,  Hon.  D.  M.  Clough,  for  the  energy,  the  fidelity,  and 
business  methods  which  has  characterized  his  administration,  and  he 
carries  with  him  in  his  retirement,  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal  pros- 
perity and  happiness." 

H.  W.  Stone  moved  that  an  informal  ballot  be  taken  for  president;  car- 
ried. 

The  chair  appointed  as  tellers  L.  K.  Stone,  John  Cooper  and  D.  M. 
Reese. 
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The  result  of  this  informal  ballot  was— votes  97.  J.  H.  Burwell,  58; 
J.  H.  Baker,  14;  S.  M.  Owens,  14;  W.  M.  Lij^gett,  4;  Clarke  Chambers,  3; 
Scattering  4. 

A  motion  was  made  to  make  Mr.  Burwell's  election  unanimous;  car- 
ried. 

On  motion  of  N.  P.  Clarke,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot in  favor  of  Mr.  Burwell;  carried,  and  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot. 

N.  P.  Clarke  moved  the  nomination  of  S.  M.  Owen  of  Minneapolis  for 
first  vice  president. 

John  Cooper  moved  to  make  the  election  unanimous,  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Owen.   So  done. 

E.  S.  Moflatt  of  Le  Sueur,  nominated  Mr.  Ed  Weaver  of  Mankato  and 
Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  nominated  John  H.  Hunter  of  Anoka,  for  second  vice- 
president. 

Ballot  ordered  for  formal  ballot,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Weaver. 
Ninety-nine  votes  cast;  Ed  Weaver  receiving  60  and  John  Hunter  39.  Mr. 
Weaver's  election  was  on  motion  made  unanimous. 

J.  P.  Heatwole  nominated  and  N.  P.  Clarke  seconded  W.  M.  Liggett  to 
succeed  himself  as  manager.  On  motion  of  C.  N,  Perkins,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Col.  Liggett  as  manager.   So  done. 

A.  T.  Stebbins  nominated  for  the  second  vacancy  in  the  board  of  man- 
agers, James  H.  Letson,  of  Alexandria;  seconded  by  N.  P.  Clarke.  And 
Peter  Martin  nominated  John  Byers  of  Hastings.  Johnson  Mealey  of 
Howard  Lake,  was  also  put  in  nomination.  An  informal  ballot  ordered; 
result  98  votes.  James  H.  Letson,  63;  John  Byers,  25;  Johnson  Mealey,  5; 
Scattering  5. 

The  informal  ballot  was  made  formal  and  Mr.  Letson  was  declared 
unanimously  elected. 

A.  Kimball  moved  and  J.  H.  Harris  seconded  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  "That  in  regard  to  the  question  of  vacancies  filled  by  the 
board  of  managers  during  the  past  year,  and  their  powers  and  limitations 
in  the  matter,  it  be  referred  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  for  his 
written  opinion  on  the  same.  That  in  case  of  a  question  being  raised  by 
this  decision,  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  society  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  secure  such  further  and  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  attorney  general's  opinion  into  effect." 

General  J.  H.  Baker  moved  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Fish  seconded  the  following 
resolution. 

Besolved,  "That  the  State  Agricultural  Society  instruct  the  board  of 
managers  to  have  no  liquor  selling  or  gambling  devices  permitted  upon 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  especially  as  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
and  against  the  sentiment  of  the  people."  Carried. 

The  claim  of  G.  D.  Knox  was  brought  up  by  the  secretary  reading  the 
the  following  letter  received  from  Burdick  Post: 

"BuBDiCK  Post  No.  3,  Dept.  Minn. 
G.  A.  R.  Spring  Valley,  Nov.  16,  1891. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  your  reply  to  this  post  dated  June  27,  1891,  you  say  "your 
communication  relative  to  paying  Geo.  D.  Knox  the  sum  of  $750  was  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  by  Ex- 
Manager  James  Compton,  and  duly  considered. 

"The  board  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury 
of  this  society  prevents  their  favorable  consideration  of  the  matter  at  this 
time.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts  of  this  society  has  been  exhausted,  leaving  the  treasury  as 
bare  as  before." 


KKD    CHIEirTAIX."    OW  XED  BY  U.  J,  EVANS,  MXXXEAPOI.IS,  XiNN. 
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Gentlemen,  we  have  waited  patiently  in  this  matter,  until  you  now 
have  the  money  to  pay  this  debt.  A  committee  appointed  by  a  board  of 
your  society  reported  "that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  pay  the  further 
sum  of  $750  and  the  department  commander  of  Minnesota  G.  A.  R.  raise 
a  like  sum  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three."  (C.  G.  Ed- 
wards, R.  L.  Moore  and  W.  W.  Butecow.) 

The  G.  A.  R.  has  complied  with  the  report  of  your  committees  and  it  is 
now  hoped  that  you  will  at  once  do  the  same,  as  the  committee  of  which 

C.  G.  Edwards  is  chairman  must  make  a  final  report  to  the  department 
encampment  G.  A.  R.  at  Minneapolis  this  winter,  and  would  be  sorry  to 
report  that  your  honorable  society  repudiated  its  committee  and  its  debt 
of  honor. 

Burdick  Post  No.  3,  therefore,  respectfully  asks  that  your  society  pay 
the  sum  of  $750  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (G.  G. 
Edwards,  of  St.  Paul)  for  the  benefit  of  Geo.  Knox  and  his  family,  and 
thus  forever  end  the  matter.   Yours  fraternally, 

BURDICK  POST,  No.  3,  G.  A.  R. 
I.  O.  KiLBURN,  Post  Commander. 

Geo.  W.  Whiting,  Post  Adjutant. 

Secretary  Cross  suggested  that  as  there  was  ample  means  in  the  treas- 
ury now  to  liquidate  this  claim,  that  action  be  taken  at  this  time  by  the 
society  so  that  this  matter  may  be  settled. 

Remarks  were  made  by  J.  J.  Furlong,  John  Cooper,  N.  P.  Clarke  and 
others.   The  opinion  prevailed  that  the  matter  be  settled. 

On  motion  of  N.  P.  Clarke  and  seconded  by  J.  J.  Furlong  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  pay  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($750)  to  C.  G.  Edwards,  R.  L.  Moore,  W.  W.  Boute- 
cow,  Burdick  Post  No.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  Geo. 

D.  Knox,  and  his  family,  and  that  this  amount  cover  all  claims  due  from 
the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  on  behalf  of  the  said  Geo.  D. 
Knox  and  his  family. 

General  J.  H.  Baker  moved  that  the  name  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Clough  be 
added  to  the  list  of  life  members.  Carried. 

C.  N.  Cosgrove  moved  that  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy  be  added  to 
the  list  of  life  members.  Carried. 

Also  on  motion  the  following  names  were  referred  to  committee  on  life 
members:  C.  D.  O'Brien,  G.  H.  Hazzard,  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Konantz  and 
Henry  Schneider.  The  remaining  members  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, which  voted  to  present  the  fair  grounds  to  this  society. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

W.  F.  CROSS,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF   AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural 
Society  : 

Your  auditing  committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report:— 
We  have  examined  all  bills  and  claims  presented  against  the  society 

and  have  approved  the  same,  as  shown  per  the  attached  list,  made  in 

detail,  of  said  bills  allowed. 

W.  M.  Liggett, 
Clarke  Chambers. 
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REPORT    OF   THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AUDITORS,  FOR  TItE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  10,  1892. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Pursuant  to  Section  4,  Chapter  181 ,  of  the  General  Laws  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  undersigned  board,  created  by  virtue 
of  said  act,  hereby  respectfully  submits  the  following  report  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  year  ending  December  10, 1892,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  we 
deem  pertinent  and  bearing  on  the  business  affairs  of  the  society: 

Wm.  R.  Merriam, 
Matt  Jensen, 
Henry  Feig, 
Theodore  Sanders. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  10,  1892. 

Beceipts. 


1891. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  10,  1891  $10,551.76 

Ticket  sales  in  1891   333.00 

Cheese  sales  in  1891   34.33 

Swenson  Bros.,  dining  hall   100.00 

James  Carr,  stall  rent   13.00 

E.  M.  Hallowell,  rent   15.00 

S.  H.  Harrison,  returned   13.80 


Total  for  1891   $11,060.89 

1892. 

Annual  dues   $73  00 

Nov.     7.    M.  G.  Thompson,  privilege     60.00 

Forage     1 . 50 

May      4.    James  Carr,  stall  rent   4.00 

F.  A .  Seymour,  stall  rent   12. 00 

June     9.   James  Carr,  stall  rent   15.00 

Stamps  sold  ,   1.50 

Interest  on  loan   120.00 

J.  J.  Wood,  pasture   2.00 

J.  Cullen,  stall  and  pasture   64.00 

R.  W.  Zachon   27.65 

July      6.    W.  J.  Scott,  privilege   270.00 

A.  D.  Brown,  pasture   3.00 

16.    W.  J.  Scott,  privilege   310.00 

18.    M.  V.  B.  Phillips,  pasture   1.50 

C.  D.  Ruggel,  privilege   10.00 

30.   O.L.  Rheame,  pasture   12.00 

Aug.     4.    State  appropriation. .    4,000.00 

8.    R.  Reeves,  pasture    8.00 

13.   W.  A.  Maxwell,  pasture   6.00 

M.  V.  B.  Phillips,  pasture   11.20 

Sept.     5.    C.  E.  Wood,  privilege   5.00 

S.  B.  Green  returned  check   3.00 

Geo  Sherwood,  races   2.90 

W.  L.  Chappel.  cheese   35.00 

Stalls  and  tickets   898.67 

Races    316.00 

Tickets    17,218.35 

D.  E.  Bailey,  privileges   2,z06.86 
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Sept.     8.    Races   $440.00 

5.    Breeders'  races   1,500.00 

Privileges   70.50 

J.  M.  Walls,  races   180.00 

9.    Tickets   2,651.40 

10.   J.  M.  Bayer,  forage   585.68 

12.   Races   140.00 

Forage   150.00 

D.  E.  Bailey,  privileges   450.00 

Tickets  T   2,833.25 

Forage   65.72 

21.   Minnesota  Driving  Club,  rent   550.00 

David  Mr-Kay,  stalls   26  00 

David  McKay,  entrance   53.00 

Fletcher  Bros.,  stalls   4. 00 

Fletcher  Bros.,  ticket    2.00 

F.  C.  Shipman,  ticket . .-.   2.00 

Geo.  S.  Bicknell,  ticket   4.00 

T.  Irwin,  forage   18.08 

Oct.      2.   T.  Irwin,  stalls   10.00 

O.  L.  Rheames,  pasture     12.00 

Robt.  Deakin,  hay   30.00 

Omaha  R.  R.,  tickets   718.50 

St.  Paul  Jobbers,  tickets   579.50 

N.  P.  R.  R.,  tickets   288.50 

Stall  rent   30.00 

Entrance  fees   53.00 

Tickets   8.00 

Balance  tickets     847.45 

Balance  stalls   261.46 

Balance  entry  fees .    171.00 

St.  Paul  Jobbers,  Nancy  Hanks   500.00 

Check  returned  Mrs.  Tankersley   8.00 

Suspensions   20.10 

Pasture   9.33 

Notes— officers'  salaries   2,600.00 


Total  $52,918.98 

Disbursements. 
1891. 

Dec.    12.   Wilcox  Bros.,  premiums   $22.50 

Leonard's  transfer   25.00 

Printing.  R.  C.  Judson,  1889    113.00 

Asst.  Superintendent,  D.  E.  Bailey,  '91   100.00 

Assistant  Dr.  J.  C.  Curryer     265.00 

Assistant  E.  H.  Harrison   13.80 

Permanent  improvements,  Rodger  &  Co   101.00 

Premiums,  Jenny  M.  Wilson    10.00 

15.   Assistant  A  Post, '89   '25.00 

Lawsuit,  '91    177.70 

18.    Manager  L.  Cook   294.32 

Manager  C.  Chambers   253.82 

Manager  C.  N.  Cosgrove   299. 99 

Manager  J.  J.  Furlong   248.05 

W.  R.  Tanner   264.05 

J.  F.  Norrish   265.00 

Jan.      9.    W.  Rodger  &  Co.,  repairs   49.55 

Lockwood  &  Allard,  fuel   84 .00 

Assistant  W.  L.  Chappel  et  al   37.00 

Assistant  H.  B.  Hudson   10.00 

D.  W.  Harper   185.00 

J.  W.  Lucca   6.00 
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Jan.     30.    Burdick  Post  Knox,  1887   $750.00 

Manager  W.  M.  Liggett,  1891    250.00 

Feb.      9.    Harris  &  Jones   37.95 

March  21.    Premium  Beets   60.00 

Premium,  T.  S.  Moberly   300.00 

Premium,  H.  F.  Brown   100.00 

Premium,  N.  P.  Clarke   50.00 

Sept.    10.   Premium.  F.  C.  Pillsbury  Estate   100.00 


Total  for  1891   $4,314.58 

1892. 

Jan.      1.   State  Auditors,  H.  Feig   $15.00 

State  Auditors,  T.  Sanders   10.00 

State  Auditors,  M.  Jenson   10.00 

9.   Weymott  i&  Howard   2.94 

30.    Payroll   70.00 

March  21.    Brooks  Bros   23.76 

Lock  wood  &  Allard   83.65 

M.  Shelstad,  labor   70.00 

American  Express  Co   7.55 

W.  W.  Campbell,  ice.   25.00 

May     20.   Telephone   16.00 

30.    Butter  Lost   32.57 

American  Trotting  Association   50.00 

W.  Lindig,  hay   9.00 

June     2.    Sam.  Partridge   300.00 

July      1.    M.  Shelstad  ef    374.00 

Telephone  :   10.00 

22.    Farwell,  Ozmun  &  Co   50.57 

Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Co   57.75 

30.    Pay  roll,  main  building   282.78 

22.    Joslin,  Cud  worth  &  Co   90.00 

Lockwood,  Allard  ife  Co   64.21 

Northwestern  Telephone  Co   20.00 

Shorthorn  Breeders  Association   79.25 

Aug.     1.    J.  I.  C.  Attraction   800.00 

W.  F.  Cross   11.24 

Sept.    10.   Assistant  superintendent,  L.  H.  Prosser   25.00 

A.  Lowell,  watchman   15.00 

W.  C.  Hanke,  watchman   15.00 

Ed.  Newman,  watchman   15.00 

M.  B.  Johnson,  watchman   21.00 

J.  F.  McGinues,  watchman   12.00 

M.  H.  Shay,  assistant   15.00 

A.  E.  Miller,  watchman   16.00 

G.  A.  Cobb,  assistant  superintendent   30.00 

Gatekeeper's  pay  roll   391.25 

Ed.  Weaver,  expense   11.99 

W.  E.  Prichard,  judge   100.00 

12.    L.  Parlin,  superintendent   50.00 

L.  Parlin,  forage   20.00 

F.  L.  Seixas,  press  agent   200.00 

Ticket  seller's  pay  roll   290.00 

Nancy  Hanks,  attraction   2,500.00 

Mrs.  Crossley    aZ.,  superintendents   759.00 

Wm.  Brenner,  watchman   22.50 

Jack  and  Martha  Wilkes   750 . 00 

Sept.  ,13.    Labor  pay  roll   590.69 

Labor  pay  roll   950.00 

Sept.    14.    C.  Gantzer,  labor   80.00 

J.  M.  Walls,  assistant   50.00 

City  of  St.  Paul, labor   47.00 

Sept.    19.    Chamberlain,  expense   123.67 
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Sept.    19.   Labor,  July  and  August   $374.87 

J.  McDonald,  labor   91.  J2 

Sept.    28.   S.  Partridge,  salary   300.00 

Sept.    30.    G.  Stevens,  salary   130.00 

W.  F.  Cross,  salary   1,800.00 

James  liannister   53.08 

Sept.    11.    Harris  &  Jones,  team   40.00 

St.  Paul  Cartage  Co   60 . 00 

St.  Aubin  ife  Dion   31.00 

J.  P.  West,  superintendent   9.72 

Scribner-Libbey  Co   13.97 

St.  Paul  Show  Case  Co   7 . 50 

Sept.    30.    Standard  Oil  Co   7.78 

Oct.     10.    Security  warehouse   7.40 

H.  P.  Rugg&Co   26.93 

Wm.  Rodger    3.50 

J.  A.  Lawrence     a?   115.00 

Quinby  &  Abbott   7.00 

People's  Ice  Co   21.25 

N.  W.  Stamp  Co   14.30 

N.  W.  Telephone   20.00 

Lynch  &  Schubert   3.00 

Lockwood  &  Allard     140.78 

A.  W.  Latham,  superintendent   6.00 

A.  W.  Latham   12.25 

F.  A.  Leyde...   70.82 

P.  H.Kelly   12.50 

W.  D.  Harris   18.00 

Fort  Snelling  Band,  attraction   420.00 

H.  L.  Foster   4.00 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co   2 . 50 

Adam  Decker   15.90 

Cooper   9.00 

John  A.  Bayne   29.25 

Barbeau  Transfer   60 . 00 

Allen,  Moon  &  Co   30.00 

Twin  City  Lime  Co   10.90 

F.J.Wilcox   29.10 

Robt.  Deakin   30.00 

W.  F.  Cross,  pay  roll   404.75 

J.  H.  Burwell   37.15 

Mast,  Buford  &  Burwell   150.91 

Mast,  Buford  &  Burwell   3.80 

Wm.  Roberts  &  Sons,  ret   20.00 

D.  W.  Harper   1.00 

L.  N.  Scott   80  00 

Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  Co   157.21 

Crescent  Creamery  Co   1 17 . 00 

J.A.Lawrence   26.75 

J.  A.  Lawrence   78.75 

Joslin  &  Co   879.41 

Mary  Partridge   18.00 

St.  Paul  Board  Water  Commissioners   35.00 

Hamline  Supply  Co   7.65 

Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green   25.36 

D.  E.  Bailey   100.00 

Northwestern  Telephone  Co   10.00 

Dec.      3.   J.B.Warren   10.00 

W.  R.  Morrison  &  Sanitation  Co   5.40 

Meyers  &  Co   .75 

Northwestern  Telephone  Co   10.00 

>.        W.W.Campbell   16.50 

M.  Shelstad  et  al   141.25 

Geo.  S.  Bicknell   4.00 
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Dec,      6    Wm.  Liggett   $26.59 

J.  H.  Letson    ..  20.80 

W.  R.  Tanner   41.20 

C.  N.  Cosgrove   26.72 

Sam  Partridge     600.00 

Dec.     13.    F.  J.  Wilcox   400.00 

H.  G.  Neal   40.00 

Dennis  Murphy,  assistant   50.00 

Advertising....-   4,176.94 

Postage   360.97 

Premiums   11,902.28 

Races   4,697.35 

Permanent  improvements   8,149.84 


Total  $45,839.62 

Paid  for  1891   4,314.58 

Salaries,  in  notes   2,600.00 

Balance  in  treasury   164.78 


Total  $52,918.98 

RECAPITULATION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  10,  1892. 

1891.  Beceipts. 

Cash  on  hand  December  10th  $10,551.76 

Cash  received  from  various  sources   509  13 


Total  for  1891  and  former  years  $1 1,060.89 

1892. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1891   $6,746.31 

Annual  membership   73.00 

State  appropriation   4,000.00 

Forage   819.48 

Privileges   3,382.35 

Pasture  account  and  stalls   21 3 . 59 

Stall  rent  during  fair   812.07 

Entry  fees   277.00 

Races,  Breeders' stakes   1,790.00 

Races   1,096.50 

Suspensions                                                                   —  27 . 65 

Ticliet  sales   25,548.95 

St.  Paul  jobbers,  Nancy  Hanks   500.00 

Interest  on  loan   120.00 

Rent,  driving  club  and  superintendent   550.00 

Sundry  receipts     12.50 

Cheese  sold   35.00 

Notes  paid,  salaries   2,600.00 


Total  $48,604.40 

1891.  Disbursemients . 

Cash  paid  as  per  vouchee's   $4,314.58 

Balance  on  hand   6,746.31 


Total  $11,060.89 

1892. 

Paid —Attractions   $4,470.00 

Advertising   4,176.94 

Forage  and  fuel   1, 197 . 05 

Labor,  repairs,  etc   3,990.37 

Officers   6,000.00 

Postage,  express,  etc   368.52 
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Paid  —Premiums  $11,902.28 

Races     4,697.35 

Superintendent   1,708.60 

Permanent  improvements   8,149.84 

Miscellaneous  expenses   1,778.67 

Cash  in  treasury   164.78 


Total  $48,604.40 

SUMMARY . 

Cash  in  treasury,  December,  1892   $164.78 

Accounts  due  society   1,048.00 

Permanent  improvement  funds,  1892   1,403.56 

Personal  property  funds,  1892   316  41 


Total   $2,932.75 

Bills  payable   $2,830.35 

Balance  in  favor  1892   102.40 

Total   $2,932.75 

SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1892. 

Beceipts. 

Balance  on  hand  December  10,  1891   $10,551 .76 

Annual  membership  fees   73.00 

Annual  state  appropriation    4,000.00 

Privileges  ;   3,482.35 

Forage   819  48 

Pasture  and  stall  rent   213.59 

Stall  rent   840.07 

Entry  fees   277.00 

Races    1,076.40 

Races,  breeders   1,790.00 

Races,  suspensions   47.75 

Ticket  sales    25,881.95 

St.  Paul  Jobbers'  Union,  Nancy  Hanks   500.00 

Interest   120.00 

R^nt,  driving  club   300.00 

Premium  returned   8.00 

St.  Paul  Drivi ng  Club  Supt   250 . 00 

S.  B.  Green,  returned   3.00 

Cheese  sold,  1891    34.35 

Cheese  sold,  1892    35.00 

Stamps  sold     1.50 


Total  $50,318.98 

Disbursements  $50, 154 . 20 

Balance   164.78 


Total."  $50,318.98  $50,318.98 

STATEMENT  OF  MONEY  RECEIVED  FOR  PRIVILEGES   DURING  THE  FAIR. 

W.  J.  Scott,  score  card   $580.00 

W.  J.  Scott,  mileage  tickets   200.00 

F.  Heilroth   5.00 

E.  O.Nelson   5.00 

C.  F.  Wood   15.00 

F.  Bowski   15.00 

Sach  &  Bros   15.00 

C.  D.  Ruggles   10.00 
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I^utting   $50.00 

Mrs.  Lawley   15.00 

E.  L.  Prichett   10.00 

Hubbell   20:00 

W.  H.  Jones   15.00 

Phil  Rehflsh   15.00 

R.  C.  Eagles   5.00 

Mansfield   10.00 

G.  W.  Thompson   70.00 

Jacobson   10.00 

W.  J.  Dunnebaclc,  grand  stand   500.00 

Pat  Couley,  pools   750.00 

Dining  hall,  Mr.  Harris,  or  meal  ticlits,  $101.65    148.35 

Epworth  Church,  lot  for  dining  purposes   166.00 

Methodist  Alliance,  lot  for  dining  purposes   120.00 

C.  R.  Chamberlain,  lot  for  dining  purposes   150.00 

Ascension  Church,  lot  for  dining  purposes   100.00 

H.  M.  Barnett,  ponies  and  fruit  stand   35.00 

New  York  Aquarium  Car  Co   50.00 

E.  Janto,  lemonade  stand     10.00 

M.  Russe,  fortune  birds   5.00 

George  Peterman,  six  lots  near  sidewalk.   120.00 

P.  Mainzer,  two  lots  near  sidewalk   50.00 

H.  C.  Burrows,  alligators   25.00 

Lindberg  &  Stoneburg,  merry-go-round   100.00 

G.  Gurenzing,  lot   50.00 

Truesdale,  small  notions   5.00 

H.  Austin,  small  notions   5.00 

Green  &  Co.,  lot  near  sidewalk  =   28.00 

Gumber  &  Co.,  lot  near  sidewalk  *   25.00 

H.  J.  Lacorte,  hitching  horses   24.00 

Vandely  &  Smith,  lot  near  sidewalk   25.00 

G.  F.  Evans,  lot  near  sidewalk   25.00 

Sloan  &  Co.,  sea  cow   25.00 

M.  Keister,  lemonade  stand   10.00 

G.  Sannello,  lemonade  stand   10.00 

S.  H.  Dickens  &  Co.,  lemonade  stand   10.00 

J.  Mercier,  cider   25.00 

George  Groif,  lemonade  stand   4.50 

Snyder  &  Austin,  riding  gallery   50.00 

Mrs.  Kinning,  lot  near  sidewalk   25.00 

Biegle,  Dalton  &  Co.,  Nancy  Hanks  pictures   20.00 

J.  F.  Oakes,  lot  near  sidewalk   25.00 

J.  Anderson,  buttermilk  ,   10.00 


REPORT  OF  ADMISSION  TICKETS  RECEIVED. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:— I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tickets  taken  up 
at  the  gates  during  the  last  Fair,  from  September  5th  to  10th  inclusive: 
C.  N.  COSGROVE,  Superintendent  of  Gates. 


36.486  General  admission  tickets  at  50  cents  each   $18,243.00 

1,895  Half  fare  ticlcets  at  25  cents  each    473.75 

818  Season  coupon  tickets  at  33}^  cents  each   272.66 

3,636  Railroad  tickets  at  50  cents  each   1,818.00 

17,565  Grand  stand  tickets  at  25  cents  each   4,391 .25 

701  Grand  stand  tickets,  reserved,  at  50  cents  eacli     350.50 


61,101         Total  value   $25,549.16 


I 


Cleveland  ]Jay  Stallkin,  "  ROYALTY"  (128).    Sire,  Prince  of  Wales  (371);  sire  of  dam  Gaiety  (170). 
Owned  hv  Green  Mol^xtain  Stock  Ranching  Co.,  H.  E.  Fletcher,  President,  Minneapolis. 
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Days. 


Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday 
Thursday... 
Friday  

Total  


689 
2,638 
19,951 
8,753 
4,455 


102 
158 
966 
424 
245 


d  o 

O  ft 


176 
216 
173 
164 


818 


65 
309 
1,761 
944 
557 


3,636 


618 
12,071 
3,577 
1,299 


17,565 


0 


32 
306 
331 

32 


701 


945 
3,931 
35,271 
14,202 
6,752 


61,121 


104 

236 
370 
221 
318 


1,249 


c3  O 


93 
313 
335 
354 
236 


1,331 
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RECAPITOLATION. 


Received  at  outride  gates 
Received  at  grand  stand.. 


45,538 
18,266 

63l04 


RAILROAD  COUPON  TICKETS. 
RECEIVED  PROM  VARIOUS  RAILROADS. 


Days. 


Monday — 
Tuesday... . 
Wednesday 
Thursday. . 
Friday  . . .  t . 

Total... 


^  O  ,3 


41 

126 
690 
359 
223 


1,439 


0) 
©  O 


9 
85 
435 
241 
156 


1^ 


30 
329 
140 


577 


190 
119 
85 


446 


17 
113 

85 
24 


239 


65 
309 
1,761 
944 
557 


3,636 


Beceipts. 

Races  and  grand  stand   $7,628.25 

Paid  in  purses  and  stakes   $4,697.35 

Paid  for  Nancy  Hanks   2,500.00 

Paid  for  Jack  and  Martha  Wilkes   750  00 

Paid  for  J,  I.  C   800.00 

Total  cost  

Less  entries  and  grand  stand  

Net  

Less  subscription  from  St.  Paul  Jobbers  Union  

Net  cost  races  and  attractions   $619.10 


$8,747.35 
7,628.25 


$1,119.10 
500.00 


Disbursements. 
EXHIBIT  A. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

Nancy  Hanks   $2,500  00 

J.  I.  G   800.00 

Jack   375.00 

Martha  Wilkes   375.00 

Band   420.00 

Total   $4,470. 00 

Vol  11-50 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

PRINTING. 

Brown  &  Treacy   $62.70 

Red  Wing  Printing  Co   99.46 

F.  L.  Sirxas   17.50 

Pioneer  Press  Co   240.25 

Dispatch  Printing  Co   29.00 

Brown  &  Treacy   239.28 

Price,  McGill  &  Co   635.25 

Joel  P.  Heatwole   10.00 


Total   $1,333.44 


EXHIBIT  C. 

ADVERTISING. 

St.  Paul  Globe   $230.  50 

Minneapolis  Tribune   421  30 

Pioneer  Press   255.00 

St.  Paul  Dispatch   236.75 

Minneapolis  Journal   249.00 

Minneapolis  Times   258.50 

St.  Paul  Daily  News   ] 83.00 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home  ,    125.00 

W,  Agriculturist   50.00 

N.  W.  Farmer  and  Breeder   50.00 

Die  Yolkszeitung   30.00 

Hotel  News   15.00 

Skordemannen   10.00 

Svenska  Folkets  Tidning   16.50 

Nordvesken   10.00 

Programme  Publishing  Co   5,00 

Anoka  County  Union  ,   18.00 

Tidende   16.50 

Breeders' Gazette   15.00 

L.  N.  Scott  Programme  Co   25, 00 

Scandinavisk  Farmer  Journal   25.00 

Wisconsin  Farmer   10.00 


Total   $2,255.05 


EXHIBIT  D. 

LABOR  AND  REPAIRS. 

M.  Shilstad,  pay  roll   $70.00 

M.  Shilstad,  pay  roll   70.00 

M.  Shilstad     aZ   374.00 

Pay  roll,  repairing  main  building   282.78 

Pay  roll,  labor  during  fair   590.69 

Pay  roll,  assistants  during  fair   950.00 

C.  Gantzer,  cleaning  barns  during  fair   80.00 

J.  McDonald,  carpenter. .  .*.   91.12 

Pay  roll,  labor   374.87 

Jos.  Bannister,  whitewashing   53.08 

M.  F.  Cross,  pay  roll  during  fair   404.75 

M.  Shilstad  et  al,  labor   141.25 


Total   $3,482.54 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

PREMIUMS  PAID. 


Division  A— Horses   $2,585.00 

Division  B— Cattle  >   4,590.00 

Division  C— Sheep  ,  936.00 

Division  D— Swine   845.00 

Division  E— Poultry   896.00 

Division  F— Dairy   456.20 

Division  G— Apiarian   277.00 

Division  H—Houseliold  Fabrics   432.50 

Division  J— Fruits  and  Flowers   777.00 

Division  K— Vegetables    520.00 

Division  L— Domestic  Stores   195.00 


Total  $12  009.70 


There  is  a  difference  between  the  above  amount  and  the  report  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1892.  This  is  owing  to  protests  of  awards  made  during  the  fair 
and  settled  since. 

EXHIBIT  F. 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— PAINTING. 


J.  L.  Cosgrove,  oil   $86.36 

Pay  roll,  painters   372.10 

Pay  roll,  painters   367.09 

Pay  roll,  painters   414.24 

Pay  roll,  painters   98.00 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler,  paint   863.09 

T.  L.  Blood  &  Co.,  paint   100.29 

Geo.  H.  Davis,  painter   9.50 

Pay  roll,  painters   279.91 

Pay  roll,  painters   103.40 

Adolph  Rank,  painter  ,   65.75 

Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler   92.45 


Total   $2,852.18 

GRADING  STREETS  AND  WALKS. 

P.  Peteler,  landscape  drawing   $50.00 

P.  Peteler,  landscape  gardener   100.00 

Pay  roll,  grading...    1,137.55 

Pay  roll,  grading   1,117.98 

Pay  roll ,  grading   283 . 05 

Pay  roll,  grading   214.95 

Pay  roll,  grading  ,   330.05 


Total   $3,233. 58 

TREES. 

Labette,  trees   $46.80 

Freight,  trees   17.00 

C.  Farnham,  trees   40.00 

Freight,  trees   18.00 

L.  Edlefson,  trees  and  shrubs   132.75 

W.  Larson,  trees   173.10 

P.  Peteler,  trees   51.83 

Experimental  station  trees   21.85 


Total    $501.33 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clough  Bros.,  Lumber   $186.82 

Brooks  Bros.,  lumber   239.15 

Clark,  use  of  scrapers   12.50 

Swanson,  window   25.00 

Scribner,  Libby  &  Co   30.00 

H.  P.  Eugg&Co   60.00 

F.  G.  McMillan,  supervising  architect   300.00 

Charles  T.  Leonard   11.00 

Farwell,  Ozman  &  Co   57.44 

Adam  Decker   39.34 

Jas.  H.  Bishop    4.50 

Mast,  Buford  &  Burwell,  fence   591.90 

McClellan  Bros   5.10 


Total   $1,562.75 

Total  permanent  improvements    $8,149.84 


We  present  herewith  a  group  of  Poland  Chinas,  a  part  of  our  show  herd  that  have 
been  shown  successfully  at  the  fairs.  The  Poland  China  hog  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  any  Introduction,  it  is  not  like  most  other  breeds  of  stock,  of  English  origin, 
but  is  purely  an  American  product,  having  originated  and  been  brought  to  its  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  United  States.  Its  merits  have  won  its  success  with  the 
American  farmer.  It  has  also  been  exported  and  successfully  raised  in  other  countries. 
It  is  of  a  kind  and  quiet  disposition,  a  quiet  feeder,  and  when  fed  until  satisfied  will 
rest  quietly  until  next  feeding  time,  and  for  that  reason  is  a  great  meat  producer.  It 
has  the  habit  of  taking  on  flesh  very  rapidly  with  ordinary  feeding,  and  is  alwajs 
ready  for  market  from  the  time  when  he  is  a  little  roaster  until  he  is  the  prime,  heavy 
hog  of  the  Chicago  market,  fetching  the  highest  market  price  and  weighing  from  500  to 
800  lbs.  at  maturity,  some  of  the  coarser  specimens  reaching  over  1,000  lbs.  weight. 

The  sows  are  noted  for  carefulness  and  productiveness  in  rearing  young,  very 
frequently  farrowing  from  eight  to  fifteen  pigs  to  a  litter,  and  raising  a  large  per  cent, 
of  them.  The  young  porker  is  known  by  his  nearly  black  body,  with  perhaps  a  spot  or 
two  on  the  body,  four  white  feet  and  a  white  tip  on  his  tail,  his  neat  head  and  droop- 
ing ears,  broad  shoulders,  back  and  hams,  good  length  of  body  and  great  depth  of  car- 
cass on  a  good  set  of  limbs  capable  of  carrying  him  to  market. 

In  fact  he  is  the  ideal  farmer's  hog,  as  shown  by  his  popularity,  there  being  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  raised  in  the  United  States  of  the  breed  and  its  crosses. 
Other  breeds  have  come  and  almost  gone  out  of  existence,  but  the  Poland  China  has 
come  to  stay. 

The  Poland  China  is  a  great  pork  producer  on  a  grass  and  clover  pasture.  Turned 
into  a  good  clover  or  grass  pasture  they  will  lay  on  a  good  coat  of  meat  with  nothing 
else  only  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink  and  a  protection  from  the  sun  and  storms.  There 
is  no  kind  of  stock,  taking  one  year  with  another,  on  the  farm  that  is  so  profitable  as 
the  good  Poland  China  of  to-day. 

C.  E.  HANCOCK, 

Chatfield,  Minn. 


% 
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EXHIBIT  G. 

PEEMIUMS  AND  AWARDS. 

Premiums  and  awards  $4,585.00 


DIVISION  A.— HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Clarke  Chambers,  Superintendent,  Owatonna. 
John  Byers,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Hastings. 


A.  Carlson,  Judge  of  Class  1  to  6. 

W.  E.  Pritchard,  Judge  of  Classes  7  to  20. 


Class  1.— Thoroughbreds. 

1st  prem . 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  H.  E.  Shrimpton,  St.  Paul   $20.00 

Stallion,  one  year  old,  and  under  two,  Deakin  Bros.,  Macalaster. ..  15.00 
Mare,  four  years  or  over,  Deakin  Bros.,  Macalaster   20.00 

Class  2.— Trotting  Strains,  Standard  Bred  and  Registered. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  W.  C.  Colbrath,  Minneapolis. .  $25.00 
Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Michael  Kennedy,  Mendota. .  $15.00 
Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  C.  D.  Andrews,  St.  Paul. . .    Third  5.00 
Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  W.  Pratt  &  Wat- 
son Co.,  Minneapolis   15.00 

Stallioji,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  LeDue,  Lu  Yerne.  10.00 
Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  W.  Phelps,  Minne- 
apolis  Third  5.00 

Stallion,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minne- 
apolis  15.00 

Stallion,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  Wm.  Bolten,  Combe.  10.00 
Mare,  four  years  old  or  over,  A.  C.  Bruce,  Minneapolis...  20.00 
Mare,  two  years  old  and  under  three,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minne- 
apolis   15.00 

Mare,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minne- 
apolis   15.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  any  age,  W.  C.  Colbrath,  Minneapolis   50.00 

For  stallion,  any  age,  Michael  Kennedy,  Mendota   25.00 

For  colts,  four  in  number,  of  either  sex,  any  age,  the  get 
of  one  stallion;  the  sire  not  required  to  be  shown;  the 
colts  not  necessarily  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  A.  C. 

Bruce,  Minneapolis   25.00 

For  colts,  two  in  number,  of  either  sex,  any  age,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  mare;  the  colts  not  necessarily  owned  by  the 
exhibitor,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minneapolis    15.00 

Class  3.— Trotting  Strains  not  Eligible  to  Registry. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka   20.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka   15.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka  15.00 
Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka.  10.00 
Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minne- 
apolis   15.00 
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o,.  .  ,  1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  Wm.  F.  Giriten 

North  Minneapolis   $10.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  A.  C.  Bruce,  Minne- 
apolis  $15.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  J.  N.  Hawkins,  Minne- 
apolis  10.00 

Mare,  four  years  old  andover,  A.  C.  Bruce,  Minneapolis..  20.00 

Mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka   15.00. 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka  15.00 
Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka  15.00 
Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  A.  C.  Bruce,  Minne- 
apolis   10.00 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  H.  Card,  Anoka   15.00 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka   10.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  any  age,  C.  P.  Gove,  Anoka   50.00 

For  stallion,  any  age,  J.  N.  Hawkins,  Minneapolis   25.00 

Class  4.— Eoadsters. 

Single  mare  or  gelding,  F.  H.  Colby,  Minneapolis.   10.00 

Single  mare  or  gelding,  Elias  Moses,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Class  5.— Carriage  Teams,  Single  Geldings  or  Mares. 
(Stallions  excluded.) 

Carriage  team,  matched  and  mated,  owned  by  exhibitor, 

C.  D.  Andrews,  St.  Paul,  diploma  and   10.00 

Single  gelding  or  mare,  C.  D.  Andrews,  St.  Paul,  diplo- 
ma and   10,00 

Single  gelding  or  mare,  Elias  Moses,  Minneapolis   5.00 


Class  6.— Saddle  Horses. 
No  Awards. 

Class  7.— Cleveland  Bay,  English  Coach,  English  Hackney,  Cab 
and  other  coach  horses. 


stallion,  four  years  or  over,  W.  H.  Charlton,  Minneapolis  25.00 
Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville.. .  15.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St. Cloud   Third  5.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.  15.00 
Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.  10.00 
Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.    Third  5.00 
Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  Galbraith  Bros., 

Janesville   15.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  "W.  H.  Charlton,  Minne- 
apolis  15.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  W.  M.  Feilds  &  Bro.,  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa   20.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro., Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa   10.00 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two,  W.  M.  Fields  &Bro.,  Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa   15.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  W.  H.  Charlton,  Minneapolis...  50.00 
For  stallion,  of  any  age,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa   25.00 
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Class  8.— French  and  German  Coach. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem  • 


Stallion,  four  years  old  or  over,  E.  Knott  &  Co.,  Waverly, 
Iowa   $25.00 

Stallion,  four  years  old  or  over,  L.  Johnson,  Northfleld  —  $15 . 00 

Stallion,  four  years  old  or  over,  E.  Knott  &  Co.,  Waverly, 
Iowa   Third  5.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  E.  Knott  &  Co., 
Waverly,  Iowa   15.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  unaerfour,  J.  O.  Billings,  Fergus 
Falls  ,   10.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  T.  L.  and  J.  L. 
Delaney,  Northfleld   Third  5.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld   15.00 

Mare,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld   15.00 

Mare,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  L.  Johnson,  Northfleld  10.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  E.  Knott  &  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa.. .  50.00 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  L.  Johnson,  Northfleld   25.00 

Class  9.— Imported  and  Native  Pure  Bred  Percheron. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Elias  Pederson,  Norway,  Iowa  30.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  T.  L.  and  J.  L.  Delaney, 
Northfleld   20.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  T.  L.  and  J.  L.  Delaney, 
Northfleld   Third  10.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn, 
Wis   20.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld  15.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  J.  O.  Billings,  Fergus 
Falls   Third  5.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  T.  L.  and  J.  L.  De- 
laney, Northfleld   15.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  O.  Billings,  Fergus 
Falls   10.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn, 
Wis   Third  5.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn, 
Wis   15.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn, 
Wis   10.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  L.  Johnson,  Northfleld  , . .  25.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delaney,  North- 
fleld  15.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn,  Wis         Third  5.00 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  T.  L.  «fe  J.  L.  Delaney, 
Northfleld   20.00 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elk- 
horn, Wis   15.00 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
field   Third  5.00 

Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delaney, 
Northfleld   15.00 

Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld   10  00 

Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elk- 
horn, Wis   Third  5.00 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld  15.00 

Mare,  one  j'ear  and  under  two,  L.  Johnson,  North- 
fleld  10.00 
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Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion  of  auy  age,  Elias  Pederson,  Norway,  Iowa,..  $50.00 

For  stallion  of  any  age,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn,  Wis....  $25.00 

Class  10.— Imported  and  Native  Pure  Bred  French  Draft. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Francis  Davis  &  Son,  Good- 
hue  30.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy,  North- 
field     20.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  G.  M.  Hughes, 
St.  Paul   20.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy, 
Northfield    :   15.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  O.  Billings,  Fergus 
Falls   15.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  O.  Billings,  Fergus 
Falls   10.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy, 
Northfleld     Third  5.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy,  North- 
fleld   25.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion  of  any  age,  Francis  Davis  &  Son,  Good- 
hue  50.00 

For  stallion  of  any  age,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy,  North- 
field*   25.00 

Class  1 1  .—Clydesdale. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville, 

Wis   30.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  N.  P.Clarke,  St.  Cloud. .Third  10.00  20.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  John  Zelch,  Cottage  Grove. .  Commended. 
Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  Galbraith  Bros.. 

Janesville,  Wis  Third  5.00  20.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St. 

Cloud   15.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St. 

Cloud'  Third  5.00  15.00 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three,  Galbraith  Bros., 

Janesville,  Wis   10.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,  N.P.Clarke,  St.  Cloud..  15.00  10.00 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud    25  00 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud.  20.00  15.00 

Third  5.00 

Mare,  two  years  and  under  three,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud.  15.00  10.00 

Mare,  one  year  arid  under  two,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud.  15.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis  50.00 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud   25.00 

Class  12.— English  Shire. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.,  Janes- 
ville, Wis   25.00 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville, 
Wis  Third  5.00  15.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  H.  Charlton, 
Minneapolis   15.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  G.  M.  Hughes,St.  Paul  10.00 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro., 
Cedar  Falls,  la . . ,   Third      5 . 00 
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Stallion,   two  years  and  under  three,  G.  M.  Hughes, 

St.  Paul   $15.00  $10.00 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two,G.  M.  Hughes,  St.  Paul..  15.00 
Mare,  four  years  or  over,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bros,,  Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa   20.00 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four,  W.  H.  Charlton,  Mpls. .  15.00 
Mare,  one  year  and  under  two,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bros.. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa   15.00 

Sxoeepstakes. 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bros.,  Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa   50.00 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis.  25.00 

Class  13.— Belgian  and  Suffolk  Punch. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over,  E.  Knott  &  Co.,  Waverly,  la.  25.00 
Stallion^  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  Knott  &  Co., 
Waverly,  Iowa   15.00 

Sweepstakes. 

For  stallion,  of  any  age,  E.  Knott  Sl  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa. .  50.00 

Class  14.— Grand  Stallion  Sweepstakes. 

Registered  draft  stallion,  any  hreed,  showing  four  or  more 
of  his  get,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud   100.00 

Registered  draft  stallion,  any  breed,  showing  four  or  more 
of  his  get,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elkhorn,  Wis   50.00 

Class  15.— Grand  Sweepstakes. 
No  awards. 

Class  16.— Farmers'  Sweepstakes. 
(Importers,  breeders  and  dealers  of  imported  stock,  barred.) 

Registered  draft  stallion,  any  age  or  breed,  owned  in  Min- 
nesota, having  served  at  least  twenty  mares  in  the 
state  during  1892,  E.S.  St.  Martin,  Bloomington   30.00  ■ 

Registered  draft  stallion,  any  age  or  breed,  owned  in  Min- 
nesota, having  served  at  least  twenty  mares  in  the 
state,  during  1892,  Francis  Davis  &  Sons,  Goodhue   20.00 


AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES— GRADES. 
Class  17.— Percheron  and  French  Draft. 

Brood  mare,  John  Zelch,  Cottage  Grove   20.00 

Filly,  three  years  or  over,  T.  L.  &  J.  L.  Delancy,  North- 
field    15.00 

Filly,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  A.  Briggs,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis   15.00 

Filly,  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  S.  St.  Martin,  Bloom- 
ington Third  5.00  10.00 

Filly,  one  year  and  under  two,  E.  St.  Martin,  Bloom- 
ington Third  5.00     15  00 

Filly,  one  year  and  under  two,  John  Zelch,  Cottage 
Grove   10.00 

Class  18.— Clydesdale  and  English  SmRE. 

No  entries. 
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Sweepstakes. 

Istprem.  2d  prem. 

Pair  of  stallions  or  mares,  or  mare  and  gelding,  weigh- 


ing 3,000  lbs.  or  over,  to  be  shown  in  harness  to  wagon, 

John  Zelch,  Cottage  Grove   $40.00 

Grade  mare,  any  age,  showing  two  of  her  foals,  John 
Zelch,  Cottage  Grove   25.00 

Class  19.— Ponies, 

(Not  to  exceed  13  hands  high.) 
Herd  of  ponies,  five  or  more,  owned  by  one  individual 

Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   25.00 

Herd  of  ponies,  five  or  more,  owned  by  one  individual 

James  Alderson,  Merriam  Park   15.00 

Class  20.— Jacks  and  Mules. 
No  entries. 

Total   $2,585.00 


EXHIBIT  H. 
Division  B.— Cattle. 

Premiums  awarded  $4,590.00 

W.  M.  Liggett,  Benson,  Superintendent. 
B.  M.  Hamar,  ) 

H.  J.  Fluck,  [  Judges  of  classes  21,  22  and  23. 
Thos.  Shaw,  ) 

H.  J.  Fluck,  Judge  of  classes  24  and  25. 
W.  M.  Curtis,  Judge  of  classes  26  and  27. 

Thos."  Shaw^^'  (  ^^^ges  of  classes  28,  29  and  37. 
W.  M.  Curtis,! 

K  M.HlMlit,  l^^'^e^  of  34  to  39. 

H.  J.  Fluck.  J 

Class  21.— Shorthorn. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   $20.00 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  Geo.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  Iowa   $15.00 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis.  15.00  10.00 
Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  H.  F. 

Brown,  Minneapolis   15.00  10.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   20.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  Geo.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  la   15.  CO 

Cow,  three  years  or  ov^er,  G.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  la   Commended. 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis  15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  Geo.  W.  Lyle,  Mon- 
roe, la   10.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  Geo.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  la  15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  F.  Brovvn,  Minneapolis  10.00 
Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  H.  F. 

Brown,  Minneapolis   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Geo.  W. 

Lyle,  Monroe,  la   5.00 
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HERDS.— Owned  by  Exhibitors. 
No  entries. 

Class  22.— Hereford. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,LeSueur  $20.00 
Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  111  15.00 
Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co., 

LeSueur   $10.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Goodenow,  111.  15.00 
Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co., 

LeSueur   10.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Cosgrove 

Live  Stock  Co.,  LeSueur  -   15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Thos. 

Clark,  Beecher,  111   10.00 

Cow, three  years  or  over, Cosgrove  Livestock  Co.,  LeSueur  20.00  15.00 
Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher, 

111   15.00  10.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock 

Co.,  LeSueur   15.00  10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Thos. 

Clark,  Beecher,  111   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  H.  J. 

Eluck,  Goodenow,  111   5.00 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  Exhibitors.) 
Herd  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females, 
under  two  years  old,  by  same  bull,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock 

Co.,  LeSueur.   35.00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females,  under  four  years  old,  Cos- 
grove Live  Stock  Co.,  LeSueur   25.00 

Specials. 

Offered  by  the  American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

For  best  Hereford  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years  old,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co,  LeSueur. .     30.00  20.00 

For  best  four  Herefords  under  two  years,  the  get  of  one 
bull,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock 
Co.,  LeSueur   30.00 

For  best  four  Herefords  under  two  years,  the  get  of  one 
bull,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Good- 
enow, 111   20.00 

Conditions. — Animals  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  above  prizes  must 

be  recorded  in  the  American  Hereford  Record. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  Secretary. 

Class  23.— Herd  Sweepstakes,  Beef. 
Herd  to  consist  of  one  bull,  any  age,  and  four  females  one  year  or  over.) 
Best  herd  cattle  owned  in  the  state,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis  100.00 

Best  herd  cattle  owned  in  the  state,  Ccsgrove  Live  Stock 
Co.,  LeSueur   50.00 

Class  24.— Polled  Angus,  or  Aberdeen. 
No  entries. 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 
No  entries. 
Special. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeder's  Association. 
No  entries. 
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Class  25.— Galloway. 

^  „  1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind   $20.00  $15.00 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  Hu^h  Paul,  Dundee   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind   10.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Brook- 
side Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  ,   15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Hugh 
Paul,  Dundee   10.00 

Cow,  three  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind   20.00 

Cow,  three  years  and  over,  Hugh  Paul,  Dundee   15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind   15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  Hugh  Paul,  Dundee. .  10.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind   15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  Hugh  Paul,  Dundee   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Brook- 
side Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Hugh 
Paul,  Dundee   5.00 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 
Herd,  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years  old,  by  same  bull,  Brookside  E^arm  Co., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind   35.00 

Get  of  one  si  re,  four  females  under  four  years,  Hugh  Paul, 
Dundee   25.00 

Class  26.— Devon. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter   20.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  E.  S.  Hop- 
pin,  Dexter   15.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter,  Com   20.00  15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter  15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter  15.00  10.00 
Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  E.  S. 

Hoppin,  Dexter    10.00 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 

Herd,  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  andfour'femciles, 

under  two  years,  by  same  bull,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter  —  35. 00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females  under  four  years,  E.  S.  Hop- 
pin, Dexter   25.00 

Class  27.— Red  Polled. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  J.  H.  GilflUan,  Maquaketa,  Iowa. .  20. 00 
Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Ma- 

quaketa,  la   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Maouaketa, 

la  :   15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  J.  H.  Gil- 
flllan, Maquaketa,  la   15.00  10.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Maquaketa,  la.  20.00  15.00 
Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Ma- 
quaketa, la   15.00  10.00 
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Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Maqua- 
keta,  la   $15.00  $10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  and  over  four  months,  J.  H.  Gil 
Allan,  Maquaketa   10.00  5.00 

Herds. 

(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 

Herd  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years  old,  bv  same  bull,  J.  H.  Gilflllan,  Maqua- 
keta  35.00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females  under  four  years  old,  J.  H. 
Gilflllan   25.00 

Class  28.~Holstein. 

Bull  three  years  or  over,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron, Mo   20.00 

Bull  thr.ee  years  or  over,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   15.00 

Bull  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield —  15.00 

Bull  one  year  and  under  two,  E.  F.  Irwin, Richfield   15. 00 

Bull  one  year  and  under  two,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron,  Mo.  10.00 
Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  M.  E. 

Moore,  Cameron,  Mo   15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  E.  F.  Ir- 
win, Richfield   10.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron,  Mo —  20.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron, 

Mo   15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield  10.00 
Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield. . .  15.00 
Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron, 

Mo   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  M.  E. 

Moore,  Cameron   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  E.  F.  Ir- 
win, Richfield   5.00 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 

Herd  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years  old,  by  same  bull,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Rich- 
field  35.00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females  under  four  years,  E.  F. 
Irwin   25.00 

Class  29.— Jersey. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  G.  S.  Bicknell,  Minneapolis   20.00 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  G.  W.  Dixon,  Aberdeen,  S.  D...  15.00 
Bull,  one  year  and  under  two.  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle  Co., 

Topeka,  Kansas   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  G.  S.  Bicknell,  Minneapolis.  10.00 
Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  G.  S.  Bick- 
nell, Minneapolis   15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months.  La  Yeta 

Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  Topeka   10  00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over.  La  Yeta  Jersey  Cattle  Co,,  To- 
peka, Kansas   20.00 
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Cow,  three  years  or  over,  G.  S.  Bicknell,  Minneapolis   $15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle 
Co.,  Topeka   $15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  G.  W.  Dixon,  Aber- 
deen, S.  D   10,00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle 
Co.,  Topeka   15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  G.  S.  Bicknell,  Minne- 
apolis  10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  G.  S. 

Bicknell,  Minneapolis   10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  G.  W. 
Dixon,  Aberdeen   5.00 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 

Herd  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years,  by  same  bull,  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle 
Co.,  Topeka   35.00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females  under  four  years.  La  Veta 
Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  Topeka   25.00 

Class  30.— Guernsey. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate,  Minne- 
apolis  20.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate 
Minneapolis   15.00  10.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate,  Minne- 
apolis   20.00  15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate, 
Minneapolis   15.00  10.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  F.  C. 
Pillsbury  estate,  Minneapolis   10.00 


Herds. 

(Owned  by  exhibitor.) 
No  entries. 

Class  31.— Brown  Swiss  and  Dutch  Belt. 


Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  F.  A.  Squiers,  Blue 

Earth  City   15.00  10.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  F.  A. 

Squiers,  Blue  Earth  City   15 . 00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  F.  A.  Squiers,  Blue  Earth, 

City   20.00  15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  F.  A.  Squiers,  Blue 

Earth  City   15.00  iO.OO 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  F.  A.  Squiers,  Blue 

Earth  City   15.00     10  00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  F.  A. 

Squiers,  Blue  Earth  City   10.00  5.0 

Herds. 
(Owned  by  exhibitors.) 

Herd  young  cattle,  to  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females 
under  two  years,  by  same  bull,  F.  A.  Squiers,  Blue 
Earth  City   35.00 

Get  of  one  sire,  four  females,  under  two  years,  F.  A. 
Squiers,  Blue  Earth  City   25.00 
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Class  32.™ Herd  Sweepstakes,  Milk  Breeds. 
(Herd  to  consist  of  one  bull,  any  a^e,  and  four  females,  one  year  or  over.) 

1st  Prem.  2d  Preni, 

Best  herd  of  cattle  owned  in  the  state,  E.  F.  Irwin, 
Kichfleld   $100.00 

Best  herd  of  cattle  owned  in  the  state,  G.  S.  Bicknell, 
Minneapolis   $50.00 

Best  herd  of  cattle  owned  in  the  state,  F.  C.  Pillsbury 
Estate,  Minneapolis   Third  25.00 

Class  33.— Fat  Steers  or  Heifers. 

Fat  steer  or  heifer,  two  years  old,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Good- 
enow,  Illinois   15.00 

Fat  steer  or  heifer,  one  year  old,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Good- 
enow,  Illinois   :   15.00 

Herd. 

Herd  four  or  more  fat  steers  or  heifers,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Good- 
enow,  Illinois   50.00 

Special. 

Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  offer  for  best  herd  of  fat 
steers,  provided  it  be  won  by  grade  Herefords,  one  registered  Hereford 
bull  calf,  and  $25  in  gold  extra,  if  the  steers  winning  the  premiums  are 
by  a  bull  bought  of  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co. 

No  entries. 

Class  34.— Herd  Grand  Sweepstakes,  Any  Breed. 

(Herd  must  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females.) 
Young  herd  (beef  breed)  under  two  years  old,  owned  and 

bred  by  exhibitor,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   100.00 

Young  herd  (beef  breed)  under  two  years  old,  owned  and 

bred  by  exhibitor,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur  . .  50.00 
Young  herd  (milk  breed)  under  two  years  old,  owned  and 

bred  by  exhibitor,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   100.00 

Young  herd  (milk  breed)  under  two  years  old,  owned  and 

bred  by  exhibitor,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate,  Minneapolis  . .  50.00 
Young  herd  (milk  breed)  under  two  years  old,  owned  and 

bred  by  exhibitor.  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  Topeka, 

Kansas   Commended. 

Get  of  one  bull,  four  or  more,  any  age  or  sex  (beef  breed) 

owned  by  exhibitor,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur.  100.00 
Get  of  one  bull,  four  of  more,  any  age  or  sex,  (beef  breed), 

owned  by  exhibitor,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  111   50.00 

Get  of  one  bull,  owned  by  exhibitor,  (milk  breed),  four  or 

more,  any  age  or  sex,  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle  Co   100.00 

Get  of  one  bull,  owned  by  exhibitor,  (milk  breed),  four  or 

more,  any  age  or  sex,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   50.00 

Get  of  one  bull,  owned  by  exhibitor,  (milk  breed),  four  or 

more,  any  age  or  sex,  M.  E.  Moore,  C)ameron,  Mo   Commended. 

Class  35.— Herd  Sweepstakes,  Any  Breed. 
(Herd  shall  consist  of  one  bull  and  four  females,  any  age.) 
Entrance  Fee,  10  per  cent,  of  First  Money. 

Herd  of  cattle,  (beef  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 
firm,  any  breed,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis  .First  $250.00 

Herd  of  Cattle,  (beef  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 
firm,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  Second  150.00 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 
Herd  of  cattle,  (beef  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  111  Third  $100.00 

Herd  of  cattle,  (beef  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm,  G.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  la  Fourth  50.00 

Herd  of  cattle,  (milk  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm.  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas  First  250.00 

Herd  of  cattle  (milk  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm,  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron,  Mo  Second  150.00 

Herd  of  cattle  (milk  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield  Third  100.00 

Herd  of  cattle  (milk  breed),  belonging  to  one  individual  or 

firm,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  estate,  Minneapolis  Fourth  50.00 

Class  36.— Beef  Breeds,  by  Ages. 
Entrance  Fee,  10  per  cent,  of  First  Money. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   $35.00 

Bull,  three  years  or  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind   $15.00 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  Thos.  Clark,  Buchu,  111.  35.00 
Bull,  two  years  and  under  three,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock 

Co.,  Le  Siieur   15.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis.  35.00 

Bull,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  J.  Fluck,  Goodenow,  111.  15.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Brookside 

Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind     35.00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Cosgrove 

Live  Stock  Co.,  Le  Sueur   15.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   35.00 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,LeSueur.  15.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  H.  F.  Brown,  Mpls   35.00 

Heifer,  two  years  and  under  three,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher. 

Ill   15.00 

Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  G.  W.  Lyle,  Monroe,  la. .  35.00 
Heifer,  one  year  and  under  two,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis  15.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  H.  F. 

Brown,  Minneapolis   35.00 

Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  Thos. 

Clark,  Beecher,  111   15.00 


Class  37.— Grand  Sweepstakes. 

The  following  premiums  will  be  given  to  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Aber- 
deen, Galloway,  Polled,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Swiss,  Dutch  Belt  and  Guernsey: 
Best  male  of  any  age,  [each  breed),  Geo.  S.  Bicknell,  Min- 


neapolis  Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind   Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  111   Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  J.  H.  Gilfillan,  Maquaketa,  la. . .  Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter   Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis    Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  La  Veta  Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  Tope- 
ka, Kansas   Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  F.  A.  Squires,  Blue  Earth  City. ..  Diploma. 

Best  male  of  any  age,  Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  F.  C.  Pillsbury  Estate,  Minne- 
apolis   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  J.  H.  Gilfillan,  Maquaketa,  la.  Diploma. 
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Best  female,  of  any  age,  E.  S.  Hoppin,  Dexter   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  H.  F.  Brown,  Minneapolis   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  La  Yeta  Jersey  Cattle  Co.,  To- 

peka,  Kansas   Diploma. 

Best  female,  of  any  age,  T.  A.  Squires,  Blue  Earth  City.  Diploma. 
Best  female,  of  any  age,  Cosgrove  Live  Stock  Co.,  Le 

Sueur.   Diploma. 


GRADE  CATTLE. 
(All  Breeders  of  Pure  Bred  Cattle  Barred.) 
Class  38.— Beef  Breeds. 

1st.  prem.  2d,  prem 


Cow,  three  years  or  over,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   $20.00 

Sweepstakes. 
No  Entries. 

Class  39.— Dairy  or  Milk  Breeds. 

Cow,  three  years  or  over,  H.  E.  Owen,  Dexter   20.00 

Hiefer,  two  years  and  under  three,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfleld.  15.00  $10.00 

Hiefer,  one  year  and  under  two,  E.  F.  Irwin,  Richfield. . .  10.00  5.00 
Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  and  over  four  months,  H.  E. 

Owen,  Dexter   8.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  four  females,  any  age  owned  in  state.  E.  F.  Irwin, 
Richfleld   35.00 

Total   $4,590.00 


DIVISION  C— SHEEP. 

J.  H.  Letsan,  Alexandria,  Superintendent, 

Premiums  awarded   $936.00 

Thos.  Shaw,  U„(1o-p« 
James  Scott,  j  Judges. 

Class  40.— Merino.  1st  Prem.  2d  Prem. 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   $12.00 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  David  Benedict,  Woodworth,  Wis  7.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis    12.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   7 .00 

Ram  lamb,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old.  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   5.00 

Ewe  lamb,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   8.00 

Ewe  lamb,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   4.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Ram,  any  age,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis   10.00 
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Class  41.— Cotswold. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem . 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha, 

Wis   $12.00  $7.00 

Earn,  one  year  old,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis.  12.00  7.00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha, 

Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe  one  year  old,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis. .  10.00  5.00 

Ewe  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   8.00  4.00 

Sweepstakes, 

Ram,  any  age,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   10.00 

Class  42.— Oxford  Down. 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   12.00  7.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   12.00  7.00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis.   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe  lamb,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  AVis   8.00  4.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Ram,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00 

Class  43.— Leicester  and  Lincoln. 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha, 

Wis   12.00 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron,  111   7.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis.  12.00  7.00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha, 

Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis.  10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   8.00  4.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Ram,  any  age,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  H.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis. .  10.00 

Class  44.— Shropshire  Down. 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wis   12.00 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111. .  7.00 

Ran,  one  year  old,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son.  Allerton,  111   12.00  7.00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111   10.00 

Ram  lamb,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wisconsin   5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111. . .  10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  Illinois. . .  10.00 

Ewe,  one  vear  old,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wisconsin   5.00 

Ewe  lamb,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  Illinois   8.00  4.00 

Sweepstakes, 

Ram,  any  age,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  Illinois   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wisconsin   10.00 
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Class  45.— Southdown. 

1st  prem.  2d  prern. 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   $12.00  $7.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   12.00  7.00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   lO.OO  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe  lamb,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   8.00  4.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Ram,  any  age,  Geo,  McKerrow^  Sussex,  Wis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   10.00 

Class  46.— Dorset.  (Horned.) 

Ram,  two  years  or  over,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   12.00 

Ram,  one  year  old,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   12.00 

Ram  lamb,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  two  years  or  over,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   10.00  5.00 

Ewe,  one  year  old,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   10.00 

Ewe  lamb,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   8.00  4.00 

S^oeepsta]ces. 

Ram,  any  age,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   10.00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Fletcher  Bros.,  Minneapolis   10.00 

Class  47.— Saveepstakes. 
(For  Merino,  Longwool  and  Medium,  [each  breed.]) 

Ram  and  five  ewes,  any  age,  Merino,  owned  and  bred  by 
exhibitor,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wisconsin   15.00 

Ram  and  five  ewes,  any  age,  Merino,  owned  and  bred  by 
exhibitor,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   10.00 

Ram,  five  ewes,  any  age,  longwool,  owned  and  bred  by 
exhibitor,  G.  Harding  &  Sons,  Waukesha   15.00  10.00 

Ram,  five  ewes,  any  age,  medium,  owned  and  bred  by 
exhibitor,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wisconsin   15.00 

Ram,  five  ewes,  any  age,  medium,  owned  and  bred  by 
exhibitor,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  AUerton,  Illinois   10.00 

Ram  and  four  of  his  get,  one  year  old  or  under,  Merino, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  J.  H.  Pitcher,  Eagle,  Wis.  15.00 

Ram  and  four  of  his  get,  one  year  old  or  under,  Merino, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester. .  10.00 

Ram  and  four  of  his  get,  one  year  old  or  under,  longwool, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  George  Harding  &  Sons, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin    15.00  10.00 

Ram  and  four  of  his  get,  one  year  old  or  under,  medium, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  A.  O.  Fox,  Oregon,  Wis. .  15.00 

Ram  and  four  of  his  get,  one  year  old  or  under,  medium, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  George  Allen  &  Son,  AUer- 
ton, Illinois  >     10.00 

Class  48.— Crosses,  (Grades  Excluded). 
No  entries. 

Total  :   $936.00 
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DIVISION  D.-SWINE. 

Premiums  awarded   $845.00 

J.  H.  Letson,  Alexandria,  Superintendent. 
P.  D.  Brookway,  Judge. 

Class  49.— Berkshire. 

1st  Prem.  2d  Prem. 


Boar,  two  years  or  over,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester   $15.00 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Ros- 

coe,  111   15.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son, 

Roscoe,  111   10.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  T.  N.  Porter,  Roch- 
ester  $5.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son, 

Roscoe,  111    15.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester.  10.00 
Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  & 

Son,  Roscoe,  111   15.00  10.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  T.  N.  Porter, 

Rochester   10.00  5.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows  one  year  or 

over,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  111   25.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows  under  one  year, 

T.  N.  Porter,  Rochester     20.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows  under  one  year, 
A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  111   10.00 


Special. 

The  American  Berkshire  Association  oifer  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the 
"American  Berkshire  Record"  for  the  best  recorded  sow  and  litter  of  not 
less  than  five  recorded  pigs  under  six  months  old,  owned  and  exhibited  by 
a  resident  of  Minnesota  valued  at  $50.00. 

Conditions.    1.   That  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  competitors. 

2.  That  the  competing  animals  be  recorded  in  the  "American  Berk- 
shire Record"  prior  to  date  of  entry,  with  the  secretary  of  Minnesota 
State  Fair,  and  that  list  of  such  entries  be  furnished  the  secretary  of  this 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

H.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Premium  List  of 
the  Fair  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  swine. 

Jno.  G.  Springer,  Secy. 

No  entries. 


Class  50.— Suffolk. 
No  entries. 


Class  51.— Poland  China. 


Boar,  two  years  or  over,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld   $15.00  $10.00 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  H.  Murphy,  Caledonia  .  15.00 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfield. .  10.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  C.  E.  Hancock, 

Chatfield   10.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  C.  H.  Murphy,  Cale 

donia   5.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld  15.00  10.00 
Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  E.  Hancock, 

Chatfield   15.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  undfcr  one  year,  C.  E.  Hancock, 

Chatfield   10.00  5.00 
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Herd,  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  one  year  old  or 
over,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld   $25.00 

Herd,  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  under  one 
year  old,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld   20. 00 

Herd,  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  under  one 
year,  C.  H.  Murphy,  Caledonia   $10.00 

Class  52.— Chester  White. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over,  Fred  Luchsinger,  Woodbury   15.00 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  Fred  Luchsinger,  Woodbury  15.00  10.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  Fred  Luchsinger,  Wood- 
bury  15.00  10.00 

Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  Fred  Luchsinger, 

Woodbury   15.00  10.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  Fred  Luchsinger, 

Woodbury   10.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  one  year  old  or 

over,  Fred  Luchsinger,  Woodbury   25.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  under  one  year 

old,  Fred  Luchsinger,  Woodbury   20.00 

Glass  53.— Jersey  Eed. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over,  C.  A.  Thomas,  Monticello,  Iowa. .  15.00 
Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  A.  Thomas,  Monticello, 

Iowa   15.00  10.00 

Boar,  six  months  old  and  under  one  year,  C.  A.  Thomas, 

Monticello,  Iowa   10.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  C.  A.  Thomas,  Monti- 
cello, Iowa   15.00  10.00 

Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  G.  A.  Thomas, 

Monticello,  Iowa   15.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  C.  A.  Thomas, 

Monticello,  Iowa   10.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  one  year  or  over, 

C.  A.  Thomas,  Monticello,  Iowa   25.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  under  one  year 

old,  C.  A.  Thomas,  Monticello,  Iowa   20.00 

Class  54.— Essex. 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  H.  Murphy,  Caledonia. .  15.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  1  yr.,  C.  H.  Murphy,  Caledonia  10.00 
Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  C.  H.  Murphy, 

Caledonia   15.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  C.  H.  Murphy, 

Caledonia     10.00 

Class  55.— Victoria. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over,  Davis  &  Benedict,  Woodworth, 

Wis   15.00 

Boar,  one  year  and  under  two,  Davis  &  Benedict,  Wood- 
worth,  Wis     15  00  10.00 

Boar,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  Davis  &  Benedict, 

Woodworth,  Wis   10.00  5.00 

Breeding  sow,  two  years  or  over,  Davis  &  Benedict,  Wood- 
worth,  Wis   15.00  10.00 

Breeding  sow,  one  year  and  under  two,  Davis  &  Benedict, 

Woodworth,  Wis   15.00  10.00 

Sow  pig,  six  months  and  under  one  year,  Davis  &  Bene- 
dict, Woodworth,  Wis   10.00  5.00 
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Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  one  year  or  over, 
Davis  &  Benedict,  Woodworth,  Wis.    $25.00 

Herd  to  consist  of  one  boar  and  four  sows,  under  one  year, 
Davis  &  Benedict,  Woodworth,  Wis   20.00  $10.00 

Class  56.— Small  Yorkshire. 
No  awards. 

Total   $845.00 


DIVISION  E.— POULTRY. 
Premiums  awarded     $396.00 


(Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Poultry  Association.) 
J.  J.  Furlong,  Austin,  Superintendent. 
Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul,  Manager. 
G.  D.  HoLDEN,  Judge. 

Class  57.— Domestic  Fowls. 
Asiatic. 


Brahmas,  light,  Franlclin  Benner,  Minneapolis   $i.00 

Brahmas,  light,  J.  E,.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   $2.00 

Brahmas,  dark,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Brahmas,  dark,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Cochins,  buff,  Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul   4.00 

Cochins,  buif,J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Cochins,  buff,  chicks,  Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul   4.00  2.00 

Cochins,  partridge,  Joseph  H.  Prior,  Minneapolis   4  00 

Cochins,  partridge,  J.  E.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Cochins,  partridge,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis.  2.00 

Cochins,  white,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Cochins,  white,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Cochins,  black,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis    2.00 

Cochins,  black,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis —  .  2.00 

Langshaus,  Bott  &  Shiif man,  St.  Paul   3. 00 

Langshaus,  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Delavin,  Wis   1.50 

Langshaus,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   3.00 

Langshaus,  chicks,  Bott  &  Shiffman,  St.  Paul   1.50 

American. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  barred,  F.  W.  Smith,  Minneapolis   4.00 

Plymouth  Rocks,  barred,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis. . .  2.00 

Plymouth  Rocks,  barred,  chicks,  N.  S.  Beardsley,  St.  Paul  4.00  2.00 
Plymouth  Rocks,  white,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin, 

Wis   3.00 

Wyandottes.  silver  gates  poultry  yards,  St.  Paul   4.00 

Wyandottesj  silver,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Wyandottes,  silver,  chicks,  Joseph  Hall,  Red  Wing   4.00  2.00 

Wyandottes,  golden,  Theo.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   4.00 

Wyandottes,  golden,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   2.00 

Wyandottes,  golden,  chicks,  Theo.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul. 4.00  2.00 

Wyandottes,  white,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   3.00 

Wyandottes,  white,  Gates'  Poultry  Yards,  St.  Paul   1.50 
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Wyandottes,  white,  chicks,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld. . .  .  $3.00 


Javas,  black,  J.  E.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis   3.00 

Dominiques,  American,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis.  ..  2.00 

Dominiques,  American,  C.  E.  Hancoclc,  Chatfleld   $1 .00 

Dominiques,  American,  chicks,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Chatfleld.  2.00 
Dominiques,  American,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan, 

Wisconsin   1.00 

Spanish. 

Leghorns,  black,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis.  . .  3.00 

Leghorns,  R.  C.  white,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Leghorns,  R.  C.  white,  J.  F.  Hulster,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Leghorns,  R.  C.  white,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan, 

Wisconsin   3.00 

Leghorns,  brown,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis..  4.00 

Leghorns,  R.  C.  brown,  B.  S.  Griffin,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Leghorns,  R.  C.  brown,  chicks,  B.  S.  Griffin,  St.  Paul   2.00  1.00 

Andalusians,  chicks,  F.  W.  Judson,  Farmington   2.00 

Minorcas,  black,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Minorcas,  black,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Red  Caps,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Red  Caps,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Red  Caps,  chicks,  Bott  &  Schiffman,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Hamburg. 

Spangled,  silver,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Spangled,  silver,  chicks.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis. . .  3.00 

Penciled,  silver,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Black,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Polish. 

Black,  white  crested,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Black,  white  crested,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan, 

Wis   3.00  1.50 

Silver,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Silver  bearded,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Silver  bearded,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazan,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Dorking. 

Silver  gray,  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Silver  gray,  chicks,  J.  R.  Bnbazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

French. 

Houdans,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Houdans,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Best  breeding  pen,  No.  1  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and  . 

four  females,  Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Best  breeding  pen,  No.  1,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females,  T.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Best  breeding  pen.  No.  3,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females,  Henry  Perkins,  St.  Paul   5.00  3.00 

Best  breeding  pens.  No.  8,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females,  N.  S.  Beardsley,  St.  Paul   5.00 

Best  breeding  pens,  No.  11,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females,  T.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   5.00 

Best  breeding  pens.  No.  17,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females,  Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis   5.00  3.00 

Best  breeding  pens.  No.  20,  (for  fowls  only),  one  male  and 

four  females.  Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis   5.00 
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Class  58.— Game  Fowls. 
Game. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 


Indian,  A.  A.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa   $3.00 

Indian,  James  H.  Pryor,  Minneapolis   $1 .50 

Indian,  chicks,  A.  A.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa   3.00  1.50 

Red,  black  breasted,  H.  H.  Koner,  Owatonna   3.00  ^ 

Red,  black  breasted,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wisconsin.  1.50 

Red,  black  breasted,  chicks,  H.  II.  Koner,  Owatonna   3.00  1.50 

Duckwing,  yellow,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   1.00 

Duck  wing,  yellow,  chicks,  J  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis.  1.00 

Pit,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wisconsin. .    1.00 

Game  Bantams. 

Duckwing,  H.  H.  Koner,  Owatonna   2.00  1.00 

Duckwing,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Red,  black  breasted,  H.  H.  Koner,  Owatonna   2.00 

Red,  black  breasted,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   1.00 

Red,  black  breasted,  chicks,  A.  A.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  2.00 

Red,  black  breasted,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis  1.00 

Bantams,  other  than  Game. 

Seabright,  golden,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Seabright,  golden,  chicks,  J.  R.  Barbazon,  Delevan,  Wis...  2.00 

Pekin,  Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pekin,  Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis   1 .00 

Pekin,  chicks,  Leslie  Parlin  St.  Paul   2.00  1.00 

Black,  rose  coinbed,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Black,  rose  combed,  H.  F.  Hulster,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Black,  rose  combed,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis.  2.00 

Black,  rose  combed,  chicks,  A.  A.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  1.00 

Class  59.— Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese. 
Turkey. <i. 

Bronze,  Gates  poultry  yards,  St.  Paul   4.00 

Bronze,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Bronze,  Chicks,  J.  R  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   4.00 

Bronze,  chicks.  Gates  poultry  yards,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Holland,  white,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Holland,  white,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis —  3.00 

Wild,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

'  Wild,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Ducks. 

Aylesbury,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Aylesbury,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Pekin,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Pekin,  B.  S.  Griffin,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Pekin.  chidks,  B.  S.  Griffin,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Pekin,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   1.50 

Rouen,  C.  A.  Fields,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa   2.00 

Rouen,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   1.00 

Rouen,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Muscovy,  white,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis    2.00 

Muscovy,  colored,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 

Muscovy,  colored,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis..  2.00 

Geese. 

Embden,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis     3.00 

Embden,  chicks.  J  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Toulouse,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis     3.00 

Toulouse,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   1.50 
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Toulouse,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazoii,  Delevan,  Wis   $3.00 

Toulouse,  chicks,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   $L50 

China,  White,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

China,  white,  Thos  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   1 .50 

China,  white,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

China,  brown,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   3.00  1.50 

China,  brown,  chicks,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   3.00 

Wild,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   3.00  1.50 

Wild,  chicks,  Thos.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   3.00 


Class  60.— Ornamental  and  Pet  Stock. 

Pearl  Guineas,  J.  R.  Brabazon;  Delavan,  Wis   2.00  1.00 

Pea  Fowls,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis   2.00 


Class  61.— Sweepstakes. 
Special  County  Exhibit. 

Note.— Birds  entered  in  this  class  cannot  compete  as  single  birds  and 
birds  entered  singly  cannot  compete  in  county  exhibit. 
Best  county  (outside  Hennepin  and  Ramsey)  exhibit  of 

poultry,  Washington  Co.  exhibit,  St.  Paul   50.00 

Best  brooder  in  operation,  Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul   5.00 

Special  Premiums. 

Pratt  Food  Company,  130  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  awarded  the 
following  special  premiums  to  the  best  pairs  on  exhibition  and  owned  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota: 

F.  W.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  best  pair  Barrd  Plymouth 

Rocks  

Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis,  best  pair  Light  Brahamas 

Leslie  Parlin,  St.  Paul,  best  pair  Buff  Cochins  

H.  H.Krier,  Owatonna,  best  pair  Duckwing  Game  

Gates  Poultry  Yards,  St.  Paul,  best  pair  Bronze  Turkeys. 


Total   $391.00 


DIVISION  F. 

Premiums  awarded   $436.20 

To  aid  committee  in  determining  the  real  as  well  as  the  relative 
merits  of  samples,  the  following  scale  of  points  will  be  observed: 

BUTTER. 

Flavor     50 

Grain   25 

Color   15 

Salting   10 

Total   100 

CHEESE. 

Flavor   40 

Texture   25 

Style   10 

Color   15 

Salting   10 

Total   100 
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TABLE  4. 


Average  Composition  {Analysis)  of  Milk  for  Eight  Months. 


"> 

Percentage  of 

Herd. 

s 

a 

u 

o 

o 

+i 

3^ 

'S 

cc 

ci 
bC 

a 

CO 

c5 
fa 

?3 
O 

02 
<1 

1.0341 

87.30 

12.70 

3.68 

3.48 

4.84 

0.69 

Guernsey... 

1.0350 

85.52 

14.48 

5.02 

3.92 

4.80 

0.75 

1.0328 

87.88 

12.12 

3.51 

3.28 

4.69 

0.64 

1.0353 

85.66 

14.34 

4.78 

3.96 

4.85 

0.75 

1.0339 

87.55 

12.45 

3.65 

3.27 

4.80 

0.73 

TABLE  5. 
Average  Cost  of  Food  per  Quart  of  Milk. 


Herd. 

Total  No.  of 
days  under 
experiment. 

Total 
yield  of  milk. 

Average  daily 
yield  of  milk. 

Cost  of  food. 

Average  cost 
of  food  per 
quart  milk. 

Lbs. 

Quarts 

Lbs. 

Quarts 

Total. 

A  ver- 
ageper 
day. 

Holstein-Friesian  

1,510 
1,559 
1045 
1,251 
1,604 

29,845 
29,785 
2.5,366 
23,085 
31.370 

13,566 
13,539 
11,530 
10.493 
14,259 

19.76 
19.10 
24.27 
18.45 
19  56 

9.0 
8.7 
11.0 
8.4 
9.0 

$226.71 
232.63 
202.12 
201.99 
247.76 

cts. 
15.0 
14.9 
19.3 
16.1 
15.4 

cts. 

1.66 

1.71 

1.75 

1.91 

1.71 

TABLE  6. 

Average  Cost  of  Food  per  Pound  of  Total  Solids. 

Herd. 

Total  No.  of 
days  under 
experiment. 

Yield  of  milk 
in  pounds. 

1  Av'ge  per  ct. 
of  total  solids 

Amt.  of  total 
solids  pro- 
duced in 
pounds. 

Cost  of  food. 

Av'ge  cost  of 
food  per  lb.  of 
total  solids. 

Total. 

Avr'ge 
daily. 

Total. 

Avr'ge 
daily. 

Total. 

Avr'ge 
daily. 

Guernsey   

Holstein-Freisian .. 

1,510 
1,559 
1,045 
1,251 
1,604 

29,845 
29,785 
25,366 
23,085 
31,370 

19.76 
19.10 
■  24.27 
18.45 
19.56 

12.71 
14.62 
12.17 
14.54 
12.69 

3,793.3 
4,354.6 
3,087.0 
3,356.5 
3.980.9 

2.51 
2.79 
2. 95 
2.68 
2.48 

$226.71 

232.63 
202.12 
201.99 
247.76 

cts. 
15.0 
14.9 
19.3 
16.1 
15.4 

cts. 
5.9 
5.3 
6.2 
60 
6.2 

TABLE  7. 

Average  Cost  of  Food  per  Pound  of  Fat. 

Herd. 

Total  No.  of 
days  under 
experiment. 

Yield  of  milk 
in  pounds. 

4-3 

o 

^  . 

03  o 

V 

< 

3.69 
5.09 
3.55 
4.89 
3.79 

Amt.  of  fat 
produced  in 
pounds. 

Cost  of  food. 

Av'rge  cost  of 
food  per  lb.  of 
fat. 

Total. 

Avr'ge 
daily. 

Total. 

1,101.3 
1,516.0 
900.5 
1,128.8 
1.188.9 

Avr'ge 
daily. 

Total. 

Av'rge 
daily. 

Guernsey  

Holstein-Friesian  , 
Jersey   

1,510 
1,559 
1,045 
1.251 
1.604 

29,845 
29,785 
25,366 
23,085 
31.370 

19.76 
19.10 
24.27 
18  45 
19.56 

0.73 
0.97 
0.86 
0.90 
0.74 

$226.71 
232.63 
202.12 
201.99 
247  76 

cts. 
15.0 
14.9 
19.3 
16.1 
15.4 

cts, 

20. 6 

15.3 

22.4 

17.9 

20.8 

Studied  under  the  conditions  which  now  largely  rule  in  the  sale  of  the 
distinct  dairy  products,  milk  and  butter,  and  which  must  define  the 
present  methods  of  comparison  of  breeds  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point, the  results  show  that  all  the  breeds  do  not  present  the  same  points 
of  comparison,  but  are  divided  into  distinct  classes,  one  milk,  the  other 
butter.  In  the  milk  class  the  average  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  is  less  than 
in  the  butter  class,  and  in  the  butter  class  the  average  cost  of  a  pound  of 
butter  is  less  than  in  the  milk  class. 
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DIVISION  G.— HONEY,  BEES  AND  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Premiums  awarded,  $277.00. 

J.  P.  West,  Hastings,  Superintendent. 

B.  Taylor,  ) 
W.  J.  TiNGLEY,  [-Judges. 
L.  E.  Day,  ) 

Class  64.— Honey. 

Istprem.  2dprem. 


Most  attractive  display  of  comb  Iioney,  N.  P.  Aspinwall, 

Harrison   $15.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey,  John  Turnbull, 

La  Crescent   $10.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey,  R.  Knapheide, 

St.  Paul   Third  8.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  extracted  honey,  J.  M.  Dondua, 

Alexandria   15.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  extracted  honey,  William  Urie, 

Minneapolis   10.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  extracted  honey,  Cyrus  C. 

Aldrich,  Morristown   Third  8.00 

Display  of  twenty  pounds   comb   honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  N.  P. 

Aspinwall,  Harrison   9.00 

Display  of  twenty  pounds  comb  honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  J.  M. 

Dondua,  Alexandria   6.00 

Display  of  twenty  pounds  comb  honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  J.  G.  Bass. 

Hamline   Third  4.00 

Display  twenty-five  pounds  extracted  honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  J.  M. 

Dondua,  Alexandria   9.00 

Display  twenty-five  pounds  extracted  honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  Wm.  Urie, 

Minneapolis   6.00 

Display  twenty-five  pounds  extracted  honey,  quality  and 

manner  of  putting  up  for  market  considered,  Cyrus  C. 

Aldrich,  Morristown   Third  4.00 

Class  65.— Bees,  Supplies,  Etc. 

Single  nucleus  of  Italian  bees,  Wm.  Urie,  Minneapolis. . .  7.00 
Single  nucleus  of  Italian  bees,  John  Trumbull,  La  Crescent  5. 00 

Single  nucleus  of  Black  bees,  Cyrus  C.  Aldrich,  Morristown      7 . 00 
Single  nucleus  of  Black  bees,  Wm.  Urie,  Minneapolis...  5.00 
Single  nucleus  of  Carniolan  bees,  Wm.  H.  Bright,  Mazeppa      7 .00 
Collection  of  queens  of  different  races,  Wm.  II.  Bright, 

Mazeppa   12.00 

Collection  of  queens  of  different  races,  Wm.  Urie,  Minne- 
apolis  8.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax,  J.  M.  Dondua,  Alex- 
andria  7.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax,  Wm.Urie,  Minneapolis  5.00 
Specimen  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  soft,  bright, 

yellow  wax  to  have  preference,  J.M.  Dondua,  Alexandria  6.00 
Specimen  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  soft,  bright, 

yellow  wax  to  have  preference,  N.  P.  Aspinwall,  Harrison  3. 00 

Honey  Vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gallon,  shown  in  glass, 

C.  C.  Aldrich,  Morristown   5.00 

Honey  Vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gallon,  shown  in  glass, 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   3.00 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Display  of  Apiarian  supplies  and  implements,  C.  C.  Aldrich, 
Morristown   $10.00 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  uses  to  which  honey  may  be 
applied,  illustrated  by  individual  samples  of  the  different 
^ings  into  which  it  enters  as  a  component,  for  example, 
canned  fruits,  cakes,  pastry,  meats,  vinegar,  etc.,  Wm. 
Urie,  Minneapolis   15.00 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  uses  to  which  honey  may  be 
applied,  illustrated  by  individual  samples  of  the  different 
things  into  which  it  enters  as  a  component,  for  example, 
canned  fruits,  cakes,  pastry,  meats,  vinegar,  etc.,  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   $8.00 

Grand  Sweepstakes. 

Largest,  best,  most  interesting,  attractive  and  instructive 
exhibition  in  this  department,  all  things  considered, 
Wm.  Urie,  Minneapolis   25.00 

Largest,  best,  most  interesting,  attractive  and  instructive 
exhibition  in  this  department,  all  things  considered, 
J.  M.  Dondua,  Alexandria   15.00 

Largest,  best,  most  interesting,  attractive  and  instructive 
exhibition  in  this  department,  all  things  considered, 
Wm.  H.  Bright,  Mazeppa  ,.    Third     10. OG 

Total   $277.00 


DIVISION  H.— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 
Premiums  awarded.  =  $432.50 

J.  H.  BuRWELL,  St.  Paul,  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Crossley,  St.  Paul,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Miss  Isabella  L.  Dougan,  ) 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Albro,       [  Judges  of  Class  66. 

Miss  Alice  Garratt,  3 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith.  1 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Goodner,         [-Judges  of  Class  67. 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Husse,  ) 

Class  66.— Ladies'  Textile  Work,  Etc. 

Display  of  fancy  work,  made  up  and  otherwise.— Pastel 
portrait,  size  18x22,  beautifully  framed,  valued  at  $40.00, 
offered  by  Harry  Shepherd  &  Co.,  Sc.  Paul.. Mrs.  N.  L.  Bryant,  St.  Paul. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 


Apron,  childs',  Mrs.  J.  F,  Geary,  St.  Paul   $1.00 

Apton,  hemstitched.  Miss  Lizzie  Shott.  St.  Paul   1.00 

Apron,  fancy,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Apron,  fancy,  Miss  Laura  Foster,  St.  Paul   $1 .00 

Bag,  fancy,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   1 .00 

Bag,  fancy,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   .50 

Bag,  shopping,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Bag,  shopping,  Mrs.  Grimschied,  St.  Paul   .50 

Bag,  work,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   .50 

Banner,  (wall)  fancy,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Bryant,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Banner,  (wall)  fancy,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park  1 .00 

Basket,  work,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Basket,  work,  Mrs.  J.  Allen,  Hamline   1.00 

Braiding,  specimen,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park.  1.00 

Braiding,  specimen,  Miss  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis   .50 

Case,  glove,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Lawton,  St.  Paul   1.00 
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Case,  glove,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  Minneapolis   $.50 

Case,  photograph,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Stager,  Hamline.   $1.00 

Case,  photograph,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   .50 

Case,  slipper,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Lawton,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Case,  slipper,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park   1  00 

Cases,  (pillow)  fancy,  Mrs.  A.  Peck,  St.  Paul   2.00  • 

Cases,  (pillow)  fancy,  Miss  Laura  Foster,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cases,  (pillow)  embroidered,  Miss  Agatha  Schweizer,  St. 

Paul   1.00 

Cases,  (pillow)  drawn  work,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Baxter,  Fergus 

Falls    2.00 

Cases,  (pillow)  hemstitched,  Miss  Mary  Peterson,  Fergus 

Falls   2. 00 

Cases,  (pillow)  hemstitched,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake 

City   1.00 

Comforter,  tacked,  Miss  E.  C  Tate,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Comforter,  tacked,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cross,  Hamline   1.00 

Cloth,  lunch,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Cloth,  lunch,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Bryant,  St.  Paul   1 .00 

Cloth,  (tray)  embroidered,  Mrs.  L.  W.  French,  St.  Paul. . .  2.00 
,  Cloth,  (tray)  embroidered,  Miss  Nettie  Coburn,  St.  Paul. .  1 .00 

'  Cloth,  (tray)  drawn,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Cloth,  (tray)  drawn.  Miss  Allie  Dupont,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Centerpiece,  linen,  emb.,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minnepolis. . .  2.00 

Centerpiece,  linen,  emb.,  Mrs.  O.  N»  Dunham,  M'p'ls   1.00 

Cover,  sideboard,  made  up,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis  3.00 
Cover,  sideboard,  made  up,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls  1.50 
Cover,  (table)  drawn  work,  Mrs.  E.C.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls  3.00 
Cover,  (table)  Japanese,  made  up,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St. 

Paul   S.OO 

Cover,  (table)  fancy,  made  up,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Aries,  Rochester  3.00 
Crochet  work,  collection,  Miss  Alice  Filbert,  Minneapolis  3.00 

Crochet  work,  collection,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Crochet  work,  cotton  lace,  one  yard  or  more,  Mrs.  M.  L. 

Baldwin,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Crochet  work,  cotton  lace,  one  yard  or  more,  Mrs.  T.  L. 

Morgan,  St.  Paul   .50 

Crochet  work,  silk  lace,  one  yard  or  more,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

McGill,  St.  Anthony  Park   1 .00 

Crochet  work,  silk  lace,  one  yard  or  more,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Hawkins,  Minneapolis   .50 

Crochet  work,  wool  lace,  one  yard  or  more,  Mrs.  M.  P. 

Stout,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Crochet  work,  fascinator,  Agatha  Schmizer,  St.  Paul   .50 

Cushions,  toilet,  Mrs  Montant,  Hamline   1.00 

Cushions,  toilet,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   .50 

Cushions,'  toilet,  with  bottles.  Miss  Allie  Ballard,  St.  Paul  1.00 
Doylies,  drawn  work,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout, 

Minneapolis   2.00 

Doylies,  drawn  work,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bixby,  St. 

Paul   1.00 

Doylies,  embroidered,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Fishleigh, 

St.  Paul   2.00 

Doylies,  embroidered,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  L.  W.  French, 

St.  Paul   1.00 

Doylies,  etched,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Lawton,  St.  Paul      2 . 00 
Doylies,  hemstitched,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Childs, 

Minneapolis   2.00 

Doylies,  hemstitched,  one-half  dozen,  Miss  Mary  Peterson, 

Fergus  Falls   1.00 

Darning,  specimen.  Miss  Willa  De  Hoan,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Drawn  work,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis. . .  2.00 
Drawn  work,  specimen.  Miss  M.  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls. .  1.00 
Embroidery,  golden,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Aries,  Rochester   2.00 
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Embroidery,  Kensington,  silk,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Baxter,  Fergus 

Falls   $2.00 

Embroidery,  Kensington,  silk,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul.  $1.00 
Embroidery,  Kensington,  worsted,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Schuble,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Embroidery,  solid  cotton,  Miss  Mary  Peterson,  Fergus 

Falls   2.00 

Embroidery,  solid  cotton,  Mrs.  Blouth,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Embroidery,  solid  linen.  Flora  Jackson,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Embroidery,  solid  linen,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls. .  1.00 
Embroidery,  solid  silk,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis —  2.00 

Embroidery,  solid  silk,  Mrs.  J  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Etching  in  silk,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   2.00 

Etching  in  silk,  Mrs.  M.  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls   1.00 

Etching  in  cotton.  Miss  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Etching  in  cotton,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   1.00 

Etching  in  linen,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Aries,  Rochester   2.00 

Etching  in  linen.  Miss  M.  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls   1.00 

Fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Foot  rest,  mounted,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fillmore,  Minneapolis  . . .  3.00 
Handkerchief,  drawn  work,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Childs.  Minneapolis.      1 . 00 
Handkerchief,  drawn  work,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul..  .50 
Handkerchief,  embroidered,  Mrs  E.  C.  Childs,  Minneapolis.      1. 00 
Handkerchief,  embroidered,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul. .  .50 

Handkerchief,  fancy,  Mrs.  Ehrmantrout,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Handkerchief,  fancy,  Willa  De  Hoan,  St.  Paul   .50 

Handkerchief,  lace,  hand  made,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul  2.00 
Handkerchief,  lace,  hand  made,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul  1.00 

Knitting,  collection,  Alice  E.  Otis,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Knitting,  collection,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis...  1.00 

Knitting,  lace,  cotton,  Mrs.  Montaut,  Hamline   2.00 

Knitting,  lace,  cotton,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis..  1.00 

Knitting,  lace,  silk,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Knitting,  lace,  silk,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Knitting,  lace,  wool,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Weed,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Knitting,  lace,  wool,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Lawton,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Lace,  applique,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Lambrequin,  mantel,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  P'k.  3.00 

Lambrequin,  mantel,  Mrs,  John  Humble,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Lambrequin,  window,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  P'k.  3.00 

Lambrequin,  window,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Palmer,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Mat,  lamp,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Mat,  lamp.  Miss  M.  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls   1.00 

Mat,  toilet,  Miss  Sue  E.  Hoyt,  Hamline   2.00 

Mat,  toilet,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Mat,  table,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls   2.00 

Mat,  table,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Mittens,  (men's)  wool,  knitted,  Mrs.  Putman,  Hamline. . .  2.00 
Mittens,  (men's)  wool,  knitted,  Mrs.  Blackmore,  St.  Paul.  1.00 
Mittens,  (ladies')  wool,  knitted,  Mrs.  Humble,  St.  Paul. . .  2.00 
Mittens,  (ladies')  wool,  knitted,  Mrs.  Humble,  St.  Paul. . .  1.00 
I^apkins,  embroidered,  one  dozen,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Net,  darned,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis.  1.00 

Net,  darned,  specimen,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Smith,  Hamline   .50 

Pillow,  sofa,  fancy,  made  up,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk  St.  An- 
thony Park   3.00 

Pillow,  sofa,  fancy,  made  up.  Miss  Bernice  Cameron,  St. 

Anthony  Park   1.50 

Pillow,  Japanese,  made  up.  Miss  Allie  Ballard,  St.  Paul..  1.00 

Pillow,  chair,  fancy,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Falk,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Portieres,  made  up,  Mrs.  M.  Britts   3.00 
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Quilt,  log  cabin,  silk,  Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  St.  Anthony 

Park   .  $1.00 

Quilt,  log  cabin,  wool,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Godkin,  St.  Paul   $2.00 

Quilt,  log  cabin,  wool,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St.  Anthony 

Park   1.00 

Quilt,  patchwork,  cotton,  Mrs.  M.  0'Neil,St.  Paul   2.00 

Quilt,  patchwork,  cotton,  Mrs.  A.  Peck,  St.  Paul   1  00 

Quilt,  patchwork,  silk,  Mrs.  Wm.  Leighton,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Quilt,  patchwork,  silk,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Fishleigh,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Quilt,  quilted,  white  cotton,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ayers,  Comoville.  2.00 

Quilt,  (luilted,  white  cotton,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wallace,  Hamline  1 .00 

Quilting,  specimen,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park.. .  2.00 

Quilting,  specimen,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cross,  Hamline   1.00 

Kobe,  slumber,  knitted,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City. . .  2.00 
Kobe,  slumber,  knitted,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Church,  St  Paul.  .  . .  -  1.00 
Kobe,  slumber,  Japanese,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St.  An- 
thony Park   1.00 

Kobe,  lap,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Kug,  hearth,  rag.  Miss  Sue  E.  Hoyt,  Hamline   2.00 

Kug,  hearth,  rag,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Isherwood,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Kug,  hearth,  wool,  Mrs.  Ole  Anderson,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Kug,  parlor,  wool,  Vina  Harden,  Hamline   2.00 

Kug,  parlor,  wool,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fillmore,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Kunner,  table,  embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Childs,  Minneapolis      2. 00 
Kunner,  table,  embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Fergus 

Falls   1.00 

Scarf,  bureau,  embroidered,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis  2.00 

Scarf,  bureau,  embroidered,  Mrs.  Conham,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Scarf,  bureau,  etched.  Miss  M.  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls   2.00 

Scarf,  sideboard,  embroidered,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Scarf,  sideboard,  embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fillmore,  Min- 
neapolis  1  00 

Scarf,  sideboard,  etched.  Miss  Mary  Peterson,  Fergus  Falls  2.00 
Scarf,  table,  eml3roidered,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis.  2.00 

Scarf,  easel,  fancy,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   2.00 

Scarf,  easel,  fancy,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wiatt,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Sewing,  hand,  different  stitches,  tucking  and  hemming, 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Sham,  pillow,  embroidered,  Mrs.  Blouth,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Sham,  pillow,  embroidered,  Miss  Hemanam,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Sham,  pillow,  etched,  Mrs.  A.  Petterson,  Winona   2.00 

Sham,  pillow,  etched,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis..       .  1.00 

Sham,  pillow,  fancy,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Schuble,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Sham,  pillow,  fancy,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Shawl,  crotcheted,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   2  00 

Shawl,  crotcheted,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper.  St.  Paul   1.00 

Shawl,  embroidered,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Shawl  and  cape,  knitted,  Mrs.  J.  Wilcox,  St.  Anthony  Park.  1.00 
Shawl  and  cape,  knitted,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park  .  50 

Skirt,  crotcheted,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   2.00 

Skirt,  crotcheted,  Miss  Jennie  Wilcox,  St.  Anthony  Park. .  1.00 
Skirt,  flannel,  embroidered,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis  2.00 

Skirt,  knitted,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Spread,  crocheted,  Marion  Murrey,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Spread,  crocheted,  Mrs.  Montaut,  Hamline   1.50 

Spread,  knitted,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Spread,  knitted,  Mrs.  Geo.  Ossman,  West  St.  Paul   1.50 

Socks,  (men's)  wool  knitted,  Mrs.  Putman,  Hamline   1.00 

Stockings,  (ladies')  cotton  knitted,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin, 

Minneapolis   2.00 

Stockings,  (ladies')  cotton  knitted,  Miss  Mary  T.  Duffy, 

St.  Paul   1.00 

Stockings,  (ladies')  silk  knitted,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Start,  Minne- 
apolis  2.00 
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Stockings,  (ladies')  wool  knitted,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin, 

Minneapolis   $2.00 

Stockings,  (ladies')  wool  knitted,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin, 

Minneapolis   $1.00 

Tidy,  fancy,  any  material,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Morgan,  St.  Paul. . .  2.00 

Tidy,  fancy,  any  material,  Mrs.  Montaut,  Hamline   1.00 

Tidy,  silk,  Mrs.  Elierman trout,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Tidy,  silk,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Duffy,  St.  Paul   1 .00 

Tidy,  cotton,  Mrs.  Conham,  St.  Paul    1.00 

Tidy,  cotton,  Mrs.  S.  Huntington,  Windom   .50 

Tidy,  linen,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Dunham,  St.  Paul   1. 00 

Tidy,  linen,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park   .50 

Tidy,  wool,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park   .50 

Tidy,  crocheted,  Mrs.  Montaut,  Hamline   1.00 

Tidy,  crocheted,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City   .50 

Tapestry  picture,  worsted,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterrett,  Lake  City  3.00 
Towels,  embroidered,  one-half  dozen,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper, 

St.  Paul   2.00 

Towels,  embroidered,  one-half  dozen.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Geary,  St. 

Paul    1.00 

Towels,  drawn  work,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stout,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Towels,  drawn  work,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls   1.00 

Towels,  hemstitched,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park,  2.00 
Towels,  hemstitched,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls  ...  1.00 
Underwear  (ladies'),  knitted,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Lawton,  St.  Paul,      3. 00 
Underwear  (children's),  knitted,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Lawton,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Underwear  (children's),  knitted,  Mrs.M.  J.  Weed,  St.  Paul,  1.00 

Worsted  work  on  canvas,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  S.  Paul   2.00 

Worsted  work  on  canvas,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Baldwin,  Minneapolis,  1 .00 

Class  67.— Fine  Art  Work. 
(Open  to  amateurs  only.) 

Hair  work  (ornamental,  etc.) collection,  Mrs,  G.O.  Lawton, 

St.  Paul   3.00 

Hair  work  (ornamental,  etc.)  collction,  Agatha  Schweizer, 

St.  Paul   1.50 

Hand-painted  china,  largest  and  best  collection  by  one 

person,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Templeton   3.00 

Hand-painted  china,  largest  and  best  collection  by  one 

person,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Thompson,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Finest  collection  of  paintings  (oil  or  water),  St.  Paul  Art 

Club,  diploma   10.00 

Finest  collection  of  paintings  (oil  or  water),  Mrs.  A.  S. 

Babcock,  St.  Anthony  Park   5.00 

Miscellaneous  historic  paintings,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St. 

Anthony  Park   3.00 

Portrait,  from  sitting,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St.  Anthony 

Park    3.00 

Portrait,  from  sitting,  Alice  Thorson,  St.  Paul    1 .50 

Minnesota  landscape,  from  nature,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   3.00 

Minnesota  landscape,  from  nature,  Nellie  Stephenson,  St. 

Paul    1.50 

Marine  view.  St.  Paul  Art  Club    3.00 

Marine  view,  Lucy  Jacobson,  St.  Paul   1.50 

Figure  or  figures,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   3.00 

Figure  or  figures,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Phelps,  St,  Anthony  Park. .  1.50 

Animal,  from  nature,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Animal,  from  nature,  Agatha  Schweizer,  St.  Paul    1.  50 

Fruit,  from  nature,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Phelps,  St.  Anthony  Park  2.00 

Fruit,  from  nature,  Elmanette  Carlton,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Flowers,  from  nature,  Elmanette  Carlton,  Minneapolis. . .      2. CO 
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Flowers,  from  nature,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   $1.00 

Painting,  still  life,  from  nature,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   $2  00 

Painting,  still  life,  from  nature,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   1.00 

Crayon,  Camelia  Jenson,  St.  Paul.   2.00 

Crayon,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cross,  Hamline   1.00 

Pastel,  Lydia  M.  Eich,  Hamline   2.00 

Pastel,  Elmanette  Carlton,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Sepia,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   2.00 

Sepia,  Frances  Carlton,  Minneapolis   1 .00 

Painting  on  glass,  Miss  Lottie  Beck,  Brown's  Valley   2.00 

Painting  on  glass,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Painting  on  satin,  Miss  Jennie  Wilcox,  St.  Anthony  Park.  2.00 
Painting  on  satin,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park. .  1.00 

Painting  on  silk,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   2.00 

Painting  on  silk,  Miss  Jennie  Wilcox,  St.  Anthony  Park. .  1 .00 

Painting  on  velvet  or  plush,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   2.00 

Painting  on  velvet  or  plush,  Elmanette  Carlton,  M'n'p'l's.  1.00 

Painting  on  tile,  Lucy  Jacobson,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Painting  on  tile.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Geary,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Painting  on  mirror  frame,  St.  Paul  Art  Club   2.00 

Painting  on  mirror  frame,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Phelps,  St.  An- 
thony Park   1.00 

Painting  on  chamois,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Perry,  Excelsior   2.00 

Painting  on  chamois,  Nellie  Stephenson,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Nellie  Stephenson,  St,  Paul  ...  2.00 
Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul —  1.00 
Photographs,  largest  display  and  best  collection  of  cabi- 
nets, (portraits  and  views),  all  the  work  competing  to  be 
that  of  the  exhibitor,  Harry  Shepherd,  St.  Paul   Diploma. 

Class  68.— Factory  Made. 
No  entries. 

Total   $432.50 


DIVISION  J.~FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Premiums  awarded  $777.00 

(Under  the  Auspices  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.) 
J.  M.  Underwood,  Lake  City,  Superintendent. 

J '  G '  Bass^^'        [  Judges  of  Class  69,  Professionals. 

J.  S.  Harris,  1 
S.  D.  Hellman,  i 

J.  O.  Barrett       Judges  of  Class  69,  Amateurs  and  Russian. 

J.  G.  Bass,  | 

F.  G.  Gould,  J 

O.  F.  Rand,  Judge  of  Class  70. 

DiTT^s^DAY,'        I  Judges  Of  Class  71. 


f.l\^\^k"^^  \  Judges  of  Class  72 


Sam'l  B.  Green, 

Class  69.— Apples. 

Sweepstakes.  1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  R.  C. 

Keel,  Rochester   $20. 00 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  Wm. 

Somerville,  Viola   $15.00 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  J.  S. 

Harris,  La  Crescent   Third,  10.00 
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Istprem.  2d  prem. 

Collection  of  apples,  (hybrids  and  Siberians  excepted)  not 
to  exceed  twenty  varieties,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   $15.00 

Collection  of  apples,  (hybrids  and  Siberians  excepted)  not 
to  exceed  twenty  varieties,  J.  S.Harris,  La  Crescent   $10  00 

Collection  of  Siberians  or  hybrids,  not  to  exceed  ten  var- 
ieties, Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   8.00 

Single  plates. 

Best  plate  of  apples,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   3.00 

Beech's  sweet,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Brier,  sweet,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Briar,  sweet,  A.  W.  Lathan,  Excelsior   1.00 

Drake,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   1.00 

Early  Strawberry,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Elgin  Beauty,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola,   2.00 

Florence,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Geo.  Miller,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Giant  Swar,  M.  Pearce,  Chowen   2.00 

Haas,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   1.00 

Haas,  J.  S.  Harris,  LaCrescent   2.00 

Hyslop,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Hyslop,  Wm.  Mackintosh,  Langdon.    1.00 

Fameuse,  J.  S.  Harris,  LaCrescent   2.00 

McMahon's  White,  M,  Pearce,  Chowen   2.00 

,     Grange,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Orange,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   1.00 

Peach,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault  »   2.00 

Peach,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   1.00 

Powers,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola    2.00 

Powers,  M.  Pearce,  Chowen     1.00 

Sweet  Eussett,  W.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Petofskey,  J.  S  Harris,  La  Crescent   2.00 

Petofskey,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   1.00 

Transcendent,  A.  W.  -Latham,  Excelsior   2.00 

Transcendent,  Wm.  Mackintosh,  Langdon   1.00 

Virginia,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Wealthy,  M.  Pearce,  Chowan     2.00 

Wealthy,  J.  S.  Harris,  LaCrescent   1.00 

Whitney,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   2.00 

Whitney,  M.  Pearce,  Chowen   1.00 

AMATEURS  OR  FARMERS. 

(Market  gardeners  excluded.) 

Collection  of  apples,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Gordon,  Longlake   10.00 

Collection  of  apples,  R.  C.  iCeel,  Rochester   7.00 

Collection  of  apples,  W.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   Third,  4.00 

Autumn,  three  varieties,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   5.00 

Autumn,  three  varieties,  Sidney  Casp,  Hammond   a  00 

Autumn,  three  varieties,  Geo.  Miller,  Richland   Third,  2.00 

Winter,  three  varieties,  Sidney  Casp,  Hammond   5.00 

Winter,  three  varieties,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   3.00 

Winter,  three  varieties,  Geo.  Miller,  Richland   Third,  2.00 

SINGLE  PLATES. 

Best  plate  of  apples,  grown  in  Minnesota,  W.  L.  Parker, 
Farmington   3.00 

Best  plate  of  apples,  grown  in  Minnesota,  R.  C.  Keel, 
Rochester   1.50 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Beech's  Sweet,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   $2.00 

Beech's  Sweet,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   $1.00 

Brier  Sweet,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Brier  Sweet,  H.  J.  Ludlow,  Worthington   1.00 

Drake,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Long  Lake   2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  W.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Early  Strawberry,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Early  Strawberry,  W.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Elgin  Beauty,  Sidney  Gasp,  Hammond   2.00 

Elgin  Beauty,  R.  G.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Fameuse,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Fameuse,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington   1.00 

Florence,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Florence,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gordon,  Long  Lake   1.00 

Geo.  Miller,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   2.00 

Geo.  Miller,  Geo.  Miller,  Richland  '.  1.00 

Haas,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   2  00 

Haas,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington   1.00 

Hyslop,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Hyslop,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   1.00 

McMahon's  White.  Sidney  Gasp,  Hammond   2.00 

McMahon's  White,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Meader's  Winter,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Meader's  Winter,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   1.00 

Minnesota,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Minnesota,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Orange,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Orange,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   1.00 

Peach,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Peach,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   1.00 

Powers',  R.  G.  Keel,  Rochester     2.00 

Powers',  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   1.00 

Sweet  Russet,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Sweet  Russet,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   1.00 

Tetofsky,  Francis  Dick,  Af ton   2 . 00 

Tetofsky,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Transcendent,  H.  J.  Ludlow,  Worthington   2.00 

Transcendent,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Virginia,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   2.00 

Virginia,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington   1.00 

Wealthy,  Sidney  Gasp,  Hammond   2.00 

Wealthy,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Whitney,  H.  F.  Miller,  Faribault   2.00 

Whitney,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Russian  Apples. 

Professional  and  non-Professional  Cultivators. 

Gollection  new  Russian  apples,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola..  10.00 

Collection  new  Russian  apples,  R.  C.  Reel,  Rochester   5.00 

Collection  new  Russian  apples,  Andrew  Peterson, Waconia  Third,  3.00 

Single  Plates. 

Antonovka,  Andrew  Peterson,  Waconia   2.00 

Charlamofl,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Charlamofl,  Andrew  Peterson,  Waconia   1.00 

Golden  White,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Golden  White,  Sidney  Gasp,  Hammond   1.00 

Green  (Selonka),  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Green  (Selonka),  R.  G.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Hibernal,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Hibernal,  Sidney  Gasp,  Hammond   1.00 

Longfleld,  R.  G.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Longfleld,  O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault   $1.00 

Lieby,  M.  Pearce,  Chowen   $2.00 

Lieby,  Andrew  Peterson,  Waconia   1.00 

Ostrakoff,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Ostrakoff,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Red  Black,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola,   2.00 

Red  Black,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Red  Anis,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Red  Anis,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Red  Queen,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Red  Queen,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   1.00 

Repka,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   2.00 

Repka,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   1.00 

Russian  Autumn,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Russian  Autumn,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

White  Pigeon,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

White  Pigeon,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Zolatorefl,  Wm.  Somerville,  Viola   2.00 

Zolatoreff,  R.  C.  Keel,  Rochester   1.00 

Seedling  Apples. 

Collection,  Geo.  Miller,  Richland   10.00 

Collection,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Gordon,  Long  Lake   5.00 

Single  variety,  for  all  purposes,  Geo.  Miller,  Richland —  5.00 
Single  variety,  for  all  purposes,  Mrs.  R.  Palmer,  Viola —  3.00 
Long  keeping  shown  at  State  Fair  (premium  to  be 
awarded  when  exhibited,  also  at  annual  meeting  of 
State  Horticultural  Society),  not  kept  in  cold  storage, 

Geo.  Miller,  Richland   5 . 00 

Long  keeping  shown  at  State  Fair  (premium  to  be 
awarded  when  exhibited,  also  at  annual  meeting  of 
State  Horticultural  Society),  not  kept  in  cold  storage, 
Mrs.  R.  Palmer,  Viola    .   3.00 

Class  70.— Grapes. 
Sweepstakes. 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  A.  W. 
Latham,  Excelsior  ,   15.00 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  Mrs.  S. 
Irwin,  Excelsior   ■  10.00 

Collection,  may  or  may  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor,  F.  G. 
Gould,  Excelsior   Third  5.00 

Collection,  grown  by  exhibitor,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior. .  15.00 

Collection,  grown  by  exhibitor,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excel- 
sior  10.00 

Collection,  grown  by  exhibitor,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior.  .    Third  5.00 


Single  Plates. 

Agawam,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  

Agawam,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior  

Brighton,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   

Brighton,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  

Concord,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  

Concord,  Mrs.  S.  Irwin,  Excelsior  , 

Delaware,  Mrs.  S.  Irwin,  Excelsior  

Delaware,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  

Duchess,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior  

Duchess,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  , 

Early  Victor,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior. 
Empire  State,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior. . . . 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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1st.  pretn.  2d.  prem. 

Empire  State,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior   $1.00 

Herbert  (Rogers  No.  44),  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   $2.00 

lona,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   2.00 

lona,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   1.00 

Janesville,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   2.00 

Janesville,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   ]  .00 

Lady,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   2.00 

Lady,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   1 .00 

Lindley,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   2.00 

Lindley,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   1.00 

Massasoit,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Massasoit,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   1.00 

Moore's  Early,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   2.00 

Moore's  Early,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   1.00 

Niagara,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior   2.00 

Pocklington,  H.  L.  Crane,  Excelsior   2.00 

Pocklington,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior   1.00 

Poughkeepsie  Red,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior   2.00 

Wilder,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   2.00 

Worden,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior   2.00 

Worden,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior                           .  1.00 


Class  71.— Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

(All  to  be  growth  of  1892,  to  be  shown  in  glass  pint  fruit  jars  and  not  in 
syrup.) 

Blackberry,  Ancient  Britton,  H.  J.  Ludlow,  Worthington.  2.00 

Blackberry,  Ancient  Britton,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   1.00 

Blackberry,  Snyder,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington    2.00 

Blackberry,  Snyder,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Blackberry,  Stone's  Hardy,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis.  2.00 

Blackberry,  Stone's  Hardy,  U.  L.  Parker,  Farmington   1.00 

Blackberry,  Taylor's  Prolific.  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington   2.00 

Blackberry,  Taylor's  Prolific,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons  Minneapo- 
lis  1.00 

Currants,  collection,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Raspberry,  black,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Raspberry,  black,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Raspberry,  red,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Raspberry,  red,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt.  Minneapolis   1  00 

Strawberries,  collection,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis     4.00 

Native  Plums. 

Collection,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  R.  Kenapheide,  St. 

Paul   4.00 

DeSoto,  Dewain  Cook,  Windom   2.00 

Forest  Garden,  Dewain  Cook,  Windom   2.00 

Rollingstone,  Dewain  Cook,  Windom   2.00 

Any  variety,  (best)  Dewain  Cook,  Windom   2.00 

Any  variety,  (best)  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   1.00 

CRANBERRIES. 

(Competition  open  to  the  World.) 
No  entries. 
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Class  72.— Flowers. 
Professional  Growers. 
(Competition  open  to  the  World.) 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 


Display  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  in  pots,  E.  Nagel 

&  Co. ,  Minneapolis   $25 . 00 

Display  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  in  pots,  Jno. 

Vasatka,  Minneapolis   $1 5 . 00 

Display  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  in  pots,M.  Wind- 
miller  &  Son,  Mankato   Third,  10.00 

Display  foliage  plants  in  pots,  10  or  more  varieties, E.Nagel 

&  Co.,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Display  foliage  plants  in  pots,  10  or  more  varieties,  Jno. 

Yasatka,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Display  climbing  vines,  five  varieties,  Jno.  Vasatka, 

Minneapolis   3.00 

Display  climbing  vines,  five  varieties,  E.  Nagel  &  Co., 

Minneapolis  ..7.   2.00 

Display  hanging  basket  plants,  five  varieties,  E.  Nagel 

&  Co.,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Display  of  Coleus,  6  or  more  colors,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Min- 
neapolis  3.00 

Coleus  specimen,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Cactus  and  succulent  plants,  collection,  10  or  more  varie- 
ties, Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Fuchsias,  in  bloom,  6,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Fuchsia,  in  bloom,  single,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Mpls   2.00 

Fuchsia,  in  bloom,  single,  E.  i^agel  &  Co.,  Mpls   1.00 

Fuchsia,  in  bloom,  double,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Mpls   2.00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  25  varieties,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Min- 
neapolis  10.00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  25  varieties,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis   5.00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  single,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis. .  2.00 
Geraniums,  in  bloom,  single,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  1.00 
Geraniums,  in  bloom,  double,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis.  2.00 
Geraniums,  in  bloom,  double,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  1.00 
Geraniums,  in  bloom,  10  tri-colored  and  variegated,  E. 

Nagel  &  Co. ,  Minneapolis   5 . 00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  10  tri-colored  and  variegated,  Jno. 

Vasatka,  Minneapolis   3.00 

Roses,  in  bloom,  6,  in  pots,  E.  Nagel,  Minneapolis   4,00 

Rose,  in  bloom,  single  plant,  Jno.  Vasatka,  Mpls   2.00 

Rose,  in  bloom, single  plant,  E.  Nagel,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Specimen  plant,  single,  any  variety.  E.  Nagel  &  Co., 

Minneapolis   2.00 

Specimen  plant,  single,  any  variety,  Vina  Harden,  Ham- 
line   1.00 

Cut  Flowers. 

Display,  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  artistically  arranged, 

E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Display,  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  artistically  arranged, 

F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   3.00 

Display,  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  artistically  arranged, 

Jno.  Vasatka,  Minneapolis   Third,  2.00 

Cut  flowers,  basket,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Cut  flowers,  basket,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   3.00 

Funeral  design,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   5.00 

Funeral  design,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   3.00 

Bouquet,  pyramid  of  roses,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.  3.00 

Bouquet,  pyramid  of  roses,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   2.00 

Bouquet,  hand,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis   3.00 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 


Bouquet,  hand,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   $2.00 

Asters,  assorted  colors,  12,  Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis...  $3.00 

Asters,  assorted  colors,  12,  M.  M.  Frisselle,  Excelsior...  2.00 

Dahlias,  assorted  colors,  12,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior.  3.00 

Gladiolii,  distinct  colors,  12,  Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis   3.00 

Pansies,  distinct  colors,  25,  Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis   3.00 

Pansies,  distinct  colors,  25,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Petunias,  double,  6  colors,  Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis   3.00 

Petunias,  double,  6  colors,  M.  Windmiller  &  Son,  Mankato  2.00 

Pinks,  carnation,  10  varieties,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  3.00 

Pinks,  carnation,  10  varieties,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior   2.00 

Pinks,  hedgewigii,  6  colors,  M.  Windmiller  &  Son, Mankato  3.00 

Pinks,  hedgewigii,  6  colors,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Eoses,  distinct  varieties,  25,  E.  Nagel  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.  5.00 

Eoses,  distinct  varieties,  25,M. Windmiller  &  Son,  Mankato  3.00 

Tuberose,  in  bloom,  12  plants,  E.  Nagel  &  Co. ,  Minneapolis  3. 00 

Non-Professional  Grcwers. 
(Competition  open  to  the  State  only.) 

Display  of  greenhouse  plants,  in  pots,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons, 

Minneapolis   10.00 

Coleus,  display,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Cactus,  collection,  5  varieties,Mrs.Wm.  Lyons,Minneapolis  3.00 

CtJCtus,  specimen,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Fuchsias,  in  bloom,  single,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis.  2.00 

Fuchsia,  in  bloom,  double,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis.  2.00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  single,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis  2.00 

Geraniums,  in  bloom,  double,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons, Minneapolis  2.00 
Plants,  foliage,  five  varieties,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St. 

Anthony  Park   3.00 

Plants,  foliage,  5  varieties,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyon,  Minneapolis.  1.50 

Plant,  hanging  basket,  Mrs.  W.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Vine,  climbing,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,St.  Anthony 

Park   2.00 

Vine,  climbing,  specimen,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis.  1.00 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Annuals,  tastefully  arranged,  collection.  First  Premium, 
a  typewriter, valued  at  $15.00,  offered  by  Brown. Tracy  & 
Co.,  blank  book  manufacturers  and  stationers,  St.  Paul, 
Minn  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park. 

1st  prem.  2d.  prem. 

Annuals,  tastefully   arranged,  collection,   Mrs.  Frank 

Eogers,  Minneapolis   $3.00 

Basket,  tastefully  arranged,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sherman,  Minne- 
apolis  $2.00 

Basket,  tastefully  arranged,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   1.00 

Bouquet,  hand,  Mrs.  Frank  Eogers,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Bouquet,  hand,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   1.00 

Bouquet,  table,  pair  flat,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2. 00 

Bouquet,  table,  pair  flat,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis..  1.00 
Bouquet,  everlasting  flowers.  Mrs.  Frank  Eogers,  Minne- 
apolis  2.00 

Bouquet,  ornamental  grasses,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam 

Park   2.00 

Bouquet,  ornamental  grasses,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneap- 
olis    1.00 

Leaves  and  flowers,  floral  design,  artistically  arranged,  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   5.00 
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Amateurs  Under  Sixteen  Years,  Boys  or  Girls. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 


Annuals,  Hugh  F.  Wilcox,  Northfleld   $5.00 

Pansies,  tastefully  arranged,  display,  Hugh  F.  Wilcox, 

Northfleld   4.00 

Pansies,  tastefully  arranged,  display,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Allyn, 

Red  Wing  '   $2.00 

Total   $777.00 


DIVISION  K,- VEGETABLES  AND  CULINARY. 

Premiums  awarded,  $520.00. 

J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Superintendent. 

D.  T.  Stimson,  ) 
William  Lyons,   [  Judges. 
Tim  McCue,  ) 


Class  7.3.— Vegetables. 

Swweepstakes. 


Display  of  culinary  and  stock  vegetables  and  other  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  products,  by  any  county  or 
local  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  (outside  of 
Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties),  no  portion  of  display 
to  be  entered  for  individual  premiums. 

Goodhue  County  Farmers'  Club,  Red  Wing   .  200.00 

Anoka  county,  Anoka     100.00 

Stevens  county,  Morris     Third,  50.00 

Exhibit  by  professional  gardeners,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  seventy-flve  varieties,  of  each  not  less  than  three 
specimens,  all  to  be  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 
August  Wittmann,  St.  Paul   30.00 

Class  74.— Potatoes,  Etc. 
By  Professional  Growers. 

Early  potatoes,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  one  peck  each, 

Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   5.00 

Early  potatoes,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  one  peck  each, 

August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Late  keeping  potatoes,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  one 

peck  each,  August  Whittmann, St.  Paul    5.00 

Largest  and  handsomest  half  bushel  potatoes,  August 

Whittmann,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Three  largest,  any  variety,  August  Whittman,  St.  Paul. . .  2.00 
Long  blood  beet,  for  table,  12,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul  2.00 

Long  red  mangels,  12,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Long  red  mangels,  12,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Turnip  rooted  beet,  12,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Turnip  rooted  beet,  12,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Yellow  globe  mangels,  12,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Yellow  globe  mangels,  12,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul. .  1.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Beans,  Lima,  in  pod,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Beans,  string  wax,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Beans,  string  wax,  half  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer.  St.  Paul   1.00 
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1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Cabbage,  flat  Dutch,  6,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   $2.00 

Cabbage,  flat  Dutch,  6,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   $1.00 

Cabbage,  drumhead,  6,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Cabbage,  drumhead,  6,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cabbage,  Winningstadt,  6,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul.  2.00 

Cauliflower,  3,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Celery,  6  heads,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Corn,*^  evergreen  sweet,  12  ears,  August  Whittman,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Corn,  early  Cory  sweet,  12  ears,  August  Whittmann,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Cucumbers,  6,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Cucumbers,  6,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   1  00 

Cucumbers,  pickling,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Cucumbers,  pickling,  half  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul..  1.00 

Carrots,  long  orange,  10,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Carrots,  Danver's  yellow,  12,  table,  August  Whittmann, 

St.  Paul..   2.00 

Carrots,  Danver's  yellow,  12,  table,Chas.Gantzer,  St.  Paul  1.00 
Carrots,  early  shorthorn,  12,  table,  August  Whittman,  St. 

Paul     2.00 

Carrots,  early,  shorthorn,  12  table,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul.  1 .00 

Egg  Plant,  6,  August  Whittmann  St.  Paul   2.00 

Egg  Plant,  6,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Endive,  6  heads,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Endive,  6  heads,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Kohl-rabi,  6  heads,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Lettuce,  6  heads,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul    2.00 

Lettuce,  6  heads,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Melons,  water,  3,  August  Whittmann,  St. Paul   2.00 

Melons,  musk,  3,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Melons,  citron,  3,  (preserving)  August  Whittmann,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Okra,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Onions,  red,  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Onions,  red,  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Onions,  yellow  globe,  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Onions,  yellow  globe,  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul.  1 .00 

Onions,  white  globe,  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Onions,  white  globe,  peck,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul.  1.00 
Onions,  white  pickling,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann, 

St.  Paul   2.00 

Onions,  white  pickling,  half  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul.  1 .00 

Parsnips,  hollow  crown  or  sugar,  9,  Chas  Gantzer,  St.  Paul.  2.00 
Parsnips,  hollow  crown  or  sugar,  nine,  August  Whittmann, 

St  Paul   l.CO 

Peppers,  twelve,  large  bell,  August  Whittmann,  St.  Paul,  2.00 

Peppers,  twelve,  large  bell,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Pumpkins,  large  field,  three,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pumpkins,  large  field,  three,  August  Whittman,  St.  Paul  1.00 
Pumpkins,  pie,  (cheese),  three,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul. . .  2.00 
Pumpkins,  pie,  (cheese),  three,  August  Whittman,  St.  Paul  1.00 

Ehubarb,  six  stalks,  August  Whittman,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Rhubarb,  six  stalks,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Salsify  or  vegetable  oyster,  twelve,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St. Paul  2.00 
Squash,  Boston  Marrow,  three,  (quality  to  rule,)  Chas. 

Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Squash,  Butman,  three,  (quality  to  rule),  August  Whitt- 
mann, St.  Paul   2.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  three,  (quality  to  rule),  August  Whitt- 
mann, St.  Paul   2.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  three,  (quality  to  rule),  Chas.  Gantzer, 
St.  Paul   1.00 
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Squash,  Turban,  three,  (quality  to  rule),  Chas.  Gantzer, 

St.  Paul   2.00 

Squash,  Turban,  three,  (quality  to  rule),  August  Whitt- 

mann,  St.Paul   1.00 

Squash,  Marblehead,  three,  (quality  to   rule),  August 

VVhittmann,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Tomatoes,  for  all  purposes,  half  peck,  August  Whittmann, 

St.Paul   2.00 

Tomatoes,  for  all  purposes,  half  peck,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St. 

Paul  >   1.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  six,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pot  herbs,  collection,  August  Whittman,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pot  herbs,  collection,  Chas.  Gantzer,  St  Paul   1.00 

Special,  offered  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
collection  of  vegetables  raised  in  Minnesota  by  one  ex- 
hibitor, and  from  seed  purchased  from  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
 $5.00  in  gold. 


No  entries. 


Class  75. — Vegetables. 
Grown  and  Exhibited  by  Farmers.. 
(Market  Gardeners  excluded.) 


Beets,  long  blood,  6,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline                    . . .  2.00 

Beets,  turnip  rooted,  6,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Beans,  wax  string,  half  peck,  L.  Hoyt,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Beans,  pole,  half  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater.   2.00 

Carrots,  orange,  6,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Carrots,  early  shorthorns,  6,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Cabbage,  flat  Dutch,  6,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline    2.00 

Corn,  sweet,  evergreen,  12  ears,  Lorenzo  Hoyt,  St.  Paul. ..  2.00 

Cucumbers,  3,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Cucumbers,  3,  Lorenzo  Hoyt,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cucumbers,  pickling,  half  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Endive,  6  heads,  O.  A.  Smith.  Clearwater   2.00 

Melons,  citron  (preserving),  3,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater —  2.00 

Okra,  half  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Onions,  red,  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Onions,  yellow,  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Onions^  white,  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Onions,  white,  pickling,  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Potatoes,  collection,  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  peck 

each,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   3.00 

Potatoes,  collection,  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  peck 

each,  W.  M.  Ferguson,  Lin  wood  Park   2.00 

Potatoes,  early,  peck,  R.  C.  Dunn,  Princeton   2.00 

Potatoes,  early,  peck,  W.  S.  Best,  Rosetown   1.00 

Potatoes,  late-keeping,  peck,  W.  S.  Best,  Rosetown   2.00 

Potatoes,  late-keeping,  peck,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline  , .  1.00 

Potatoes,  largest  and  handsomest,  half  bushel,  J.  G.  Bass, 

Hamline   2.00 

Parsnips,  hollow  crown  or  sugar,  6,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clear- 
water  2.00 

Rhubarb,  6  stalks,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Salsify  or  vegetable  oyster,  6,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  6  yellow,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Turnips,  English,  white  flat,  6,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater..  2.00 

Turnips,  English,  white  flat,  6,  L.  Hoyt.  St.  Paul   1.00 
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Class  76.~rLOUR,  Meal,  Seeds,  Etc. 

1st  prem.  2d  prem. 

Barley,  bright,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   $3.00 

Barley,  bright,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair  premium,  6.00 

Beans,  white,  peck,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   2.00 

Beans,  white,  peck,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair 

premium  , .   4 . 00 

Buckwheat,  bushel,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Buckwheat,  bushel,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater,  World's  Fair 

premium   4.00 

Buckwheat,  bushel,  R  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   $]  .00 

Buckwheat,  bushel,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul,  Word's  Fair 

premium   2.00 

Corn,  broom,  seed  straw,  thirty  stalks,  O.  A.Smith,  Clear- 
water  3.00 

Corn,  broom,  seed  straw,  thirty  stalks,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clear- 
water, World's  Fair  premium   6.00 

Corn,  yellow  dent,  fifty  ears,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Corn,  yellow  dent,  fifty  ears,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul, 

World's  Fair  premium   6.00 

Corn,  yellow  dent,  fifty  ears,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline   2.00 

Corn,  yellow  dent,  fifty  ears,  J.  G.  Bass,  Hamline,  World's 

Fair  premium   4.00 

Corn,  yellow  flint,  fifty  ears,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   3.00 

Corn,  yellow  flint,  fifty  ears,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's 

Fair  premium   6.00 

Corn,  pop,  fifty  ears,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Corn,  pop,-  fifty  ears,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater,  World's 

Fair  premium   4.00 

Flour  made  from  Minnesota  spring  wheat,  barrel,  Kings- 
land,  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  Paul   Diploma. 

Oats,  white,  bushel,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul   3.00 

Oats,  white,  bushel,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul,  World's  Fair 

premium   6.00 

Oats,  white,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   2.00 

Oats,  white,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair 

premium   4.00 

Peas,  field,  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   3.00 

Peas,  field,  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater,  World's  Fair 

premium   6.00 

Rye,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   3.00 

Rye,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair  premium,  6.00 

Rye,  bushel,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   2.00 

Rye,  bushel,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater,  World's  Fair 

premium   4.00 

Seed,  flax,  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater   5.00  3.00 

Seed,  flax,  peck,  O.  A.  Smith,  Clearwater,  World's  Fair 

premium    10.00  6.00 

Wheat,  fife,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   5 . 00 

Wheat,  fife,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair 

premium   10.00 

Wheat,  spring,  bushel,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul    5.00 

Wheat,  spring,  bushel,  R.  Knapheide,  St.  Paul,  World's 

Fair  premium   10. 00 

Wheat,  spring,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   3.00 

Wheat,  spring,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton,  World's  Fair 

premium   6.00 

Wheat,  winter,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton   5.00  3.00 

Wheat,  winter,  bushel,  Francis  Dick,  Afton.  World's  Fair 

premium    10.00  6.00 

Total   $520.00 
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DIVISION  L.- SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  DOMESTIC  STORES. 
Premiums  awarded,  $195.00. 
J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Superintendent. 
D.  T.  Stimson,  ) 

A.  H.  Green,      [  Judges  of  Classes  77  and  78. 

L.  G.  Aldkick,  ) 
D.  T.  Stimson,  1 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Shuman,  [-Judges  of  Class  79. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Stone,  ) 

Class  77.— Sugar  and  Syrup. 


Exhibit  amber  cane  sugar,  to  consist'  of  fifty  pounds  or 
more  of  sugar  manufactured  from  amber  cane,  with 
mode  of  manufacture,  Seth  H.  Kenny,  Morristown   $10.00 

Exhibit  of  amber  cane  syrup,  to  consist  of  five  gallons  or 
more  of  syrup  manufactured  from  amber  cane,  with 
mode  of  manufacture,  Seth  H.  Kenny,  Morristown   10.00 

Exhibit  maple  syrup,  consisting  of  one  gallon  or  more  of 
maple  syrup,  with  mode  of  manufacture,  Mrs.  B.  Barton, 
Excelsior   5.00 


Class  78.— Bread  and  Cake  (Domestic)  With  Formula. 

Note.— In  this  and  the  following  class  exhibitors  are  required  to  file 
with  the  secretary,  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  a  written  recipe  or 
formula  for  malting  the  article  exhibited.   If  not  done,  the  exhibit  will 


be  debarred  from  receiving  a  premium.  istprem.  2dprem. 

Bread,  Boston  brown,  loaf,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Cooper,  St.  Paul. . .  $2.00 

Bread,  Boston  brown,  loaf,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis.  $1.00 

Bread,  graham,  loaf,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebald,  St,  Paul   2.00 

Bread,  grahaiu,  loaf,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis    1 .00 

Bread,  white,  loaf,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stewart,  St.  Anthony  Park.  2.00 

Bread,  white,  loaf,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park.  . .  1.00 

Bread,  corn,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Watrous,  St.  Anthony  Park   2.00 

Bread,  corn,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Bread,  rye,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Bread,  rye,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cake,  citron,  Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Merriam  Park   2.00 

Cake,  citron,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Balser,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Cake,  chocolate,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   2.00 

Cake,  chocolate,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Cake,  chocolate,  caramel,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   2.00 

Cake,  chocolate,  caramel,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul. .  1.00 

Cake,  angel,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St  Paul   2.00 

Cake,  angel,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Watrous,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Cake,  almond.  Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Merriam  Park   2.00 

Cake,  almond,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   1.00 

Cake,  delicate.  Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Merriam  Park   2.00 

Cake,  delicate,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Balser,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Cake,  fruit,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Cake,  gold,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   2.00 

Cake,  gold,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cake,  sponge,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Cake,  sponge,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park   1.00 

Cookies,  white,  Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Merriam  iPark   2.00 

Cookies,  white,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Cookies,  molasses,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Cookies,  molasses,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Teas,  Hamline   1.00 

Graham  gems,  Miss  Ida  Cannon,  St.  Anthony  Park   2.00 

Graham  gems,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Newton,  Pine  Island   1.00 

Rolls,  breakfast,  12,  Mrs,  G.  J.  Thiebaud,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Rolls,  breakfast,  12.  Anna  B.  Kingsbury.  Merriam  Park. .  1.00 

Rolls,  French,  12,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park   2.00 

Rolls,  French,  12,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   1.00 
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Special. 

Pillsbury- Washburn  Flour  Mill  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  offer  $5.00  for  the 
best  display  of  bread,  biscuit,  etc.,  made  from  "Pillsbury's  Best"  flour; 
also  $5.00  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread  made  by  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  from  "Pillsbury's  Best"  flour:  First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stewart, 
St.  Anthony  Park;  second  premium,  no  award. 


Class  79.— Domestic  Canned  Goods,  Jellies,  etc. 

Istprem.  2d  prem. 


Canned  blackberries,  Edna  Berden,  Hamline   $2.00 

Canned  blackberries,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   $1.00 

Canned  blueberries,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park. .  2.00 

Canned  blueberries,  Mrs.  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Canned  cherries,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Canned  cherries,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Babcock,  St.  Anthony  Park  . .  1.00 

Canned  crab  apple,  Mrs.  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Canned  crab  apple,  Mrs.  G.  Allyn,  Bed  Wing   1.00 

Canned  currants,  red,  Mrs.  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis. .  2.00 

Canned  currants,  red,  Mrs.  L.  Huntington,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Canned  gooseberries,  Mrs.  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis. . .  2.00 

Canned  gooseberries,  Mrs.  M.  Britts.  St.  Paul   1.00 

Canned  grapes,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Canned  grapes,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Canned  ground  cherries,  Mrs.  G.  Allyn,  Red  Wing   2.00 

Canned  plums,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park   2.00 

Canned  plums,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Canned  raspberries,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Canned  raspberries,  Mrs.  G.  Allyn,  Red  Wing   1 .00 

Canned  strawberries,  Mrs.  L.  Tuttle,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Canned  strawberries,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Leavitt,  Minneapolis   1 .00 

Canned  tomatoes,  red,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Estes,  Hamline   «  2.00 

Canned  tomatoes,  red,  Mrs.  G.  Allyn,  Red  Wing   1.00 

Canned  tomatoes,  yellow,  Mrs.  M.  Britts,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Canned  tomatoes,  yellow,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul.  . .  1.00 

Jam,  blackberry,  Edna  Berden,  Hamline   2.00 

Jam,  blackberry,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park   1.00 

Jam,  currant,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Jam,  currant,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Jam,  gooseberry,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   2.00 

Jam,  gooseberry,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sterret,  Lake  City   1 .00 

Jam,  raspberry,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park   2.00 

Jam,  raspberry,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley,  St.  Paul   1 .00 

Jam,  strawberry,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park   2.00 

Jam,  strawberry,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley,  St.  Paul   1.00 

Jelly,  crab  apple,  i  pint  glalss,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excel- 
sior  2.00 

Jelly,  crab  apple,  i  pint  glass  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley.  St. 

Paul   1.00 

Jelly,  blackberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Jelly,  blackberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minne- 
apolis  1.00 

Jelly,  currant,  black,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  William  Teas,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Jelly,  currant,  black,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton, 

Excelsior   1.00 

Jelly,  grape,  red,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  William  Teas,  St. 

Paul   2.00 

Jelly,  grape,  red,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St. 

Paul   1.00 

Jelly,  gooseberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  Britts,  St.  Paul  ...  2.00 
Jelly,  gooseberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St. 
Paul   1.00 
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Jelly,  plum,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle,  Minneapolis.  $2.00 
Jellv,  plum,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  Belle  Barton,  Excelsior    . .  $1.00 
Jelly,  raspberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul  2.00 
Jelly,  raspberry,  i  pint  glass,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Newton,  Pine 

Island   100 

Pichles,  etc. 

Chowchow,  1  quart,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gantzer,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Catsup,  tomato,  1  quart,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  P'k  2.00 
Catsup,  tomato,  I  quart,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tankersley,  St.  Paul.  1.00 
Pickles,  beet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter,  St.  Anthony  Park      2  00 

Pickles,  beet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   1.00 

Pickles,  cauliflower,  1  quart,  Mrs.  M.  Britts,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pickles,  cucumber,  1  quart.  Miss  M.  Ives,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Pickles,  cucumber,  1  quart,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam 

Park   1.00 

Pickles,  crab  apple,  sweei,  1  quart.  Miss  Belle  Barton,  Ex- 
celsior  2.00 

Pickles,  crab  apple,  sweet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Newton, 

Pine  Island   1.00 

Pickles,  mixed,  1  quart,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Newton,  Pine  Island.  2.00 
Pickles,  mixed,  1  quart,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam 

Park   1.00 

Pickles,  onion,  1  quart,  Yina  Harden,  Hamline   2.00 

Pickles,  onion,  1  quart,  Mrs.  M.  Britts,  St.  Paul   l.OQ 

Pickles,  peaches,  sweet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minne- 
apolis  2.00 

Pickles,  peaches,  sweet,  1  quart,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Mer- 
riam Park  '.   1.00 

Pickles,  tomato,  1  quart,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis. .  2.00 
Pickles,  tomato,  1  quart,  Mrs.  E.  A,  Carter,  St.  Anthony 

Park   1.00 

Pickles,  watermelon,  sweet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hartsten, 

St.  Paul   2.00 

Pickles,  watermelon,  sweet,  1  quart,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Flegle, 

Minneapolis     ...  1.00 

Piccalilli,  1  quart,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Polk,  St.  Anthony  Park. ...      2. 00 

Piccalilli,  1  quart,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis   1.00 

Spiced  currants,  1  quart,  Mrs.  M.  Britts,  St.  Paul   2.00 

Spiced  currants,  1  quart,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  Hamline   1.00 

Spiced  plums,  1  quart,  Anna  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  Park  2.00 

Spiced  plums,  1  quart,  Mrs.  G.  Allyn,  Bed  Wing   1.00 

Sweepstakes. 

Display  of  bread,  cakes,  jellies,  jams  and  pickles,  by 
young  lady  under  18  years  of  age,  Miss  Elsie  Williams, 

St.  Paul    10. 00 

Miss  M.  L.  Allyn,  Eed  Wing   5.00 

Total    $195.00 


RECAPITULATION. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Division  A— Horses   $2,585.00 

Division  B— Cattle   4,590.00 

Division  C— Sheep   936.00 

Division  D— Swine   845.00 

Division  E— Poultry   396.00 

Division  F— Dairy  Products   436.20 

Division  G— Honey,  &c  -   277.00 

Division  H— Household  Fabrics   432.50 

Division   J— Fruits  and  Flowers   777  OO 

Division  K— Vegetables   520.00 

Division  L— Domestic  Stores   195.00 
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Stakes. 


1  year  old  trot. 


2  years  old  trot 


3  years  old  trot 


4  years  old  trot. 


3  years  old  pace. 


2:30  pace 


Entered  by. 


Minnesota  Breedbrs- 

H.  H.  Budget  

W.  F  Holmes  

W.  J.  Underwood  

A.  Taintor  , 

J.  0.  Easton  

Langdon  &  Douglass.. 

J.  (J.  Seeley  

H.  W.  Phelps  

A.  0.  Bruce  

Added  money  by  soc'y 


W.  P.  Holmes  .. . 

R.  M.  Dodds  

T.  Esbjomson  

G.  W.  Sherwood. 

A.  Taintor  

B.  J.  Sawyer  


W.  K.Walker   .... 

G.  C.  Cole  

R.  M.  Dodds  

Brookdale  Stock  Farm 

L.  J.  Phelps  

G  W.  Sherwood  

O.  S.  Mitchell  

A.  Taintor  

J.  C.  Easton  

W.  J.  Underwood  

B.  J.  Sawyer  

E.  D.  Washburn  

C.  A.  Oomforth  

Added  by  society  


B.  J.  Sawyer  , 

Merriam  &  Long . . . 
F.  A,  Schultz  

C.  M.  Liebrock  

Wm,  Dunn  

B.  F.  La  Rue  

H.  W.  Phelps  

H.  R.  Hymes  

A.  O.  Bruce  

A.  Taintor  , 

J.  C.  Easton  

Added  by  society. 


Brookdale  Stock  Farm 

G.  W.  Sherwood  

A.  Taintor  

.T.  C.  Easton  

R.  T.  Kingman  

W.  F.  Holmes  

Added  money  by  soc'y 


Langdon  &  Douglass. . 
Midway  Park  stables  . 

S.  B.  Bartram  

Abe  Roback   , 

W.  E.  Lackerby  

L.  H.  Hoskins  

G.  W.  Spear  

G.  C.  Loomis  

L.  Keefe  


Name  of  horse 


Holly  B  

Coteaa  

Cement  

Lady  Nutwood 

Bub  

Frontier.  ... 


Kazon  Oossac 
Deac'nHalfhill 

Balder  

Mankalo  .. 
Marco  Polo. 
Winona .... 


K.Phallamont 
Maud  Wright. 
Ed.  Weaver. . 
Abdallah  See 

Romey  

MaudD  

Maud  M.  ...... 

Delphia  D.  . . . 

Maestro  

Agate  


HamptonMaid 

La  Russell  

Marie  Wilkes  . 


Nestor  

La  Belle  

Vera  Capel.. 
Thistle  Dew. 
Valley  


Kitty  R  

Mac  H  

Kenoma  

Mugwump  

Brown  Nell  . . 

Marion   

Tartar  Chief. 

Albert  L  

S.  G.  A  


125.00 
2.5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
15.00 
5.00 
15.00 
50.00 


a  ^ 

9 


$235.00 


235.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


.00 


300.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 


645.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
220.00 

540.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
197.50 


472.50 


40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


645.00 


600.00 


525.00 


400.00 
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Purses. 


Entered  by. 


Name  of  horse 


2:25  trot 


2:21  trot 


2:30  trot 


2:37  trot 


2:45  trot 


Minnesota  Breeders- 

Kidd  &  Edmund  

V.  L.  Shuber  

.T.  D.  Martin  

O.  J.  Evans  

G.  G.  Matthews  

Sam  Hevvey  

J.  F.  Hawkins  

G.  P.  Smith   


Dick  French 
Mark  Serious  . 
MagsieSh'rm'n 
Michi'n  Prince 

Bell  W  

King  Princeps 
Captain  Lee. .. 
Alaska   


40.00 
40  .00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


400.00 


G.  C.  Raymond 
F.  H.  Coiby  

H.  W.  Phelps  .. 
Geo.  W.  Spear  . 
Budd  Doble.  ... 


V.  L.  Shuler  

Midway  Park  stables 

T.  J.  Dunbar  

R.  T.  Kingman  

H.  H.  Budgett  

H.  M.  Carkey  

G.  D.  Cole  

J.  Easton  , 

G,  G.  Matthews  

E.  A.  Kimberley  

J.  O.  Kathan  


Jno.  T.  Cable  

G.  W.  Spear  

L.  J.  Phelps  

J.  K.  "Wheat  

Gleneris  Stock  Farm. 

E.  E.  Cole  

J.  D.  Martin  

A.  H.  Orth  

P.  W.  Webster  

C.  P.  Gove  

J.  F.  Hawkins  

J.  C  Rathan  

G.  G.  Matthews  


J.  W.  Day  

C.  P.  Gove  

R. T.  Kingman., 

A,  Carlson   

C.  D,  Andrews  ., 
L.  M.  Redmond. 

L.  Jacobson  

A.  C.  Bruce  

J.  C.  Kathan  

L.  H.  Hoskins. . . 
T.  J.  Dunbar.... 
A.  F.  Hawkins. .. 


Phoebe  Willies. 

Jerry  L  

Mayhill  

Greenleaf  

Reina  .   

Robin   

Warren  Park  . 

Legal  Test  

Buckshot  

Alkalie  

Alta  

Kit  

Silverwood  ... 

Billie  W  

Bezant  No.  6321 
Max  O'Rell.... 


50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


500.00 


40.00 
40  00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

Settl'd 
40.00 

Susp'd 


400.00 


Lady  Ensign.. 

Senator  L  

Jay  

Billie  Gains. .. 

Dell   

Bronco  

Gold  Finish  . .. 

Lullaby  .   

Westward  

Alby  Gains  — 
Biddy  Born  .. . 

MoUieB  

Nellie  M  

Baywood   

Belle  Le  Croix 
Mon  Dixon 
King  Grover  . . 

Harrold  K  

El  Banecia  

Lousia  B  

Guy  H  

Maud  

Nina  Dinsmore 

Minnie  A  

Belle  Rouse  . .. 


40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

Susp'd 
40  00 
40.00 
40.00 

Susp'd 
40.00 


400.00 


40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
Susp'd 
Susp'd 
40.00 
40.00 


400.00 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

[From  Bulletin  No.  14.   January,  1891.] 
MINNESOTA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

D.  N.  HARPETl  AND  W.  M.  HAYS* 
Results  of  1890. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  results  of  analysis  of  sugar 
beets  raised  during  1890: 


Variety. 


On  the  Farm— 

Fl  Desprez  Richest  

Improved  Imperial    

Excelsior  

Dippe's  Kleinwanzleben  

Vilmorin  White  Improved  

Lane's  Improved  

Gregory's  White  Sugar  

Vilmorin  

Vilmorin  White  Improved  

Simon  Legrand's  White  Improved  

Bulteau  Desprez  Richest  

Dippe's  Vilmorin  

Anoka— 

Department  seed,  varieties  noL  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  net  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 
Department  seed,  varieties  not  given 

New  Ulm— 

Fl.  Desprez  Richest  

Dippe's  Kleinwanzleben  

Hutchinson— 
*  

Clare  City— 
German  Imported  

Hampden— 

German  Imported  

Red  Wing— 

LeMaire's  Richest  

Fl.  Despre;z  Richest  

ZUMBROTA— 

*  

*  . . . ..............    '. . . '. .  .    .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Hastings— 

Dippe's  Kleinwanzlehen  

Fl.  Desprez  Richest  

Ii'reeborn— 

*  

Luverne— 
*  

Le  Sueur— 

FOND-DU-ijAC- 

Dippe's  Kleinwanzleben  

Albert  Lea  - 

* 

Hallock— 
*   

Mankato- 

!'.!*.!*.......!  '.  

LeMaire's  Richest  

¥1.  Desprez  Richest  

Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.'s  

*  

Glyndon— 

S.  LeGrand's  White  Improved  

Bui.  Desprez  Richest    

Lane's  Improved  

Fl  Desprez  Richest  

Will's  Seed  

Dippe's  Kleinwanzleben   

Dippe's  Kleinwanzleben  

Dippe's  Vilmorin  

Waterville— 

Fl.  Desprez  Richest  


Solids. 


Per 
17 
14 
15 

15. 
13. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
17, 
16. 
17. 

18, 
17. 
18. 
17. 
18 
17. 
18. 
17 
17, 

16. 
15. 

20. 

17. 
19. 
17 

17 

19. 
21. 

22. 
19. 

14 

12. 

19. 

16. 

20. 

28. 

17. 

21. 

11. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
17. 

11. 

13. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
16 
17. 


20.85 


Sugar.  Purity. 


Per  ct. 
13.42 
11  45 
12.26 
13.04 
10.96 
11.15 
12.55 
12.42 
12.17 
14.83 
14.07 
14.01 

13.95 
14.09 
14.99 
14.00 
14.84 
14.42 
14.35 
14.61 
13.39 

12.53 
12.42 

16.83 

14.63 
15  69 
14.28 

14.15 

15.16 
17.92 

16.98 
14.65 

12.03 
10.23 

15.71 

12.59 

13.83 

17  87 

11.57 

13.65 

8.00 
8.64 
10.79 
11.23 
11.86 
12.14 

5.24 

8.98 
7.19 
7.77 
8.83 
12.40 
12.96 
13.37 

16.98 


*  Seed  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agl.,  but  name  not  given  with  samples. 
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SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  1888  and  1889  sugar  beets  were  raised  in  various  places  in  Nebraska, 
the  results  at  Grand  Island  being  particularly  good.  To  show  how 
improvement  has  progressed  with  more  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
cultivation,  and  for  comparison  with  our  results,  the  following  analyses 
are  quoted: 

GRAND  ISLAND  BEETS,  1888.* 


SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

17.2 

14.9 

86.00 

16.0 

13.71 

85.70 

18.9 

16.1 

85.00 

17.1 

14.20 

83.00 

19.5 

17.5 

89.00 

16.3 

13  10 

80.40 

21.4 

19.2 

90.00 

18.9 

15  80 

83.60 

19.7 

16.7 

84.00 

18.2 

15.20 

83.50 

21.8 

19.8 

90.00 

18.4 

15.90 

86.40 

18.8 

16.4 

87.10 

GRAND  ISLAND 

BEETS  IN  1889. 

SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

23.7 

14.14 

59 

23.7 

20.28 

86 

23.7 

16.90 

71 

23.7 

20.29 

86 

23.7 

20.27 

86 

23.7 

21.41 

90 

23.7 

19.10 

80 

23.7 

18.25 

77 

17.1 

13.52 

80 

FROM  OTHER  LOCALITIES  IN  1889.* 

SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

SOLIDS. 

SUGAR. 

PURITY. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cert. 

Per  cent. 

21.6 

13.28 

61 

19.3 

10.13 

52 

17.0 

11.49 

68 

23.7 

15.32 

65 

23.7 

19.52 

80 

23.7 

13.51 

58 

19.3 

9.91 

51 

23.7 

9.69 

40 

20.4 

10.14 

50 

*Dr.  Wiley,  loco  citu. 


The  results  of  1890,  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Mr.  Oxnard  states  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  was  a  little  over  21  per  cent., 
and  the  average  16  per  cent.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to  20  tons.  We 
have  bought  all  our  beets  from  framers  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to 
the  excessive  drouth  in  this  section  last  year,  the  cultivation  of  beets  has 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural 

Society. 


St.  Paul,  January  10, 1893. 

Pursuant  to  law,  and  the  regularly  published  call,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  convened  in  room  16,  at  the  state  capitol,  in  St.  Paul,  on 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  3893,  at  ten  (10)  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  H.  Burwell,  and  the 
call  read  by  Secretary  W.  F.  Cross. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  on  motion  approved. 

On  motion  of  Frank  Warner,  of  Carver,  a  committee  of  seven,  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  as  follows: 


District  1  E.  T.  Stebbins. 

District  2  Lysander  Cook. 

District  3  Joel  P.  Heatwole. 

District  4  B.  D.  Eddy. 

District  5  D.  H.  Moon. 

.District  6  John  Cooper. 

District  7  


On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  one  p.  m. 

Re-assembled  at  one  p.  m.,  according  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  as  life  members, 
they  being  on  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  the  time  that  Ram- 
sey county  presented  the  fair  grounds  to  this  society:  C.  D.  O'Brien, 
George  H.  Hazzard,  Charles  T.  Konantz  and  Henry  Schnider. 

Joel  P.  Heatwole,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials  presented 
the  following  report: 

Mr.  President: — Your  committee  on  credentials  find  that  the  following 
named  persons  are  each  entitled  to  seats  in  this  convention: 

Carver  County  Agricultural  Society— Frank  Warner,  John  Hebeison  and 
Geo.  Zanger. 

Carleton  County  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association— C.L.  Goodell. 
Mower  County  Agricultural  Society— L.  D.  Carter,  Aaron  Kimball  and 
A.  W.  Allen. 

Stevens  County  Agricultural  Society— C.  L.  Brown,  J.  D.  Good  and  H. 
W.  Stone,  Sr. 

Blue  Earth  County  Agricultural  Society— L.  Cook  and  G.  Gutterson. 
Rice  County  Union  Agricultural  Society — Jos.  Roach,  Joel  P.  Heatwole 
and  L.  Johnson. 

Waseca  County  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Society- 
Allen  S.  Hawkes,  H.  F.  McGonagle  and  Samuel  Leslie. 

Le  Sueur  County  Agricultural  Society— C.  N.  Cosgrove,  Jno.  Wacek  and 
A.  B.  Moffet. 

Steele  County  Agricultural  Society— Clarke  Chambers,  3  votes. 
Chisago  and  Pine  Counties  Agricultural  Society— V.  D.  Eddy,  3  votes. 
Faribault  County  Agricultural  Society— J.  A.  Keister,  F.  W.  Temple 
and  G.  W.  Buswell. 
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Dakota  Couoty  Agricultural  Society— B.  Stevens,  P.  F.  Bradford  and 
J.  R.  Conway. 

Swift  County  Agricultural  Society— H.  W.  Stone,  3  votes. 

Hastings  Union  Industrial  Association— John  Byers,  A.  N.  Johnson 
and  A.  D.  Aldrich. 

Wright  County  Agricultural  Society— W.  H.  Hoar. 

Anoka  County  Agricultural  Society— Thos.  Coleman,  C.  S.  Guderian 
and  Jno.  Hunter. 

State  Poultry  Association— R.  C.  Judson,  proxy  for  president. 

Freeborn  County  Agricultural  Society— Dor.  K.  Stacy,  2  votes. 

Winnebago  City  Driving  Park  and  Live  Stock  Co.— G.  D.  Eygabroad,  M. 
H.  Oliver  and  C.  H.  Patlen. 

Dodge  County  Fair  Association— B.  F.  Chase,  H.  B.  Niles  and  A.  A.  Ca. 

Douglass  County  Agricultural  Society— James  H.  Letson,  3  votes. 

Becker  County  Agricultural  and  Driving  Association— M.  S.  Converse 
and  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Association— J.  P.  West. 

Farmers  Alliance— A.  L.  Stromberg. 

State  Forestry  Association— J.  H.  Stevens. 

State  Dairymen's  Association — T.  L.  Haecher. 

Wilkin  County  Agricultural  Society— Peter  Hansom. 

Goodhue  County  Agricultural  Society— W.  C.  Rice,  S.  B.  Barteau  and 
B.  C.  Grover. 

Martin  County— Frank  A.  Day. 

And  all  life  members. 

J.  P.  Heatwole, 
D.  H.  Moo^^, 
John  Cooper, 
H.  W.  Stone,  Sr., 
H.  Eddy. 


OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  FOR  1893. 


President,       ...  J.  H.  Stevens,      -      -  Minneapolis 

First  Vice-President,        -  Ed  Weaver,     -       ...  Mankato 

Second  Vice-President,   -  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,      -      -        St.  Paul 

Sec.  and  Supt.  of  Grounds,  W.  F.  Cross,      -      -      -        Red  Wing 

Treasurer,       -       -       -  A.  B.  Moffatt,      -      -      -  LeSueur 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Clarke  Chambers,  Owatonna,    -----  Term  expires  1894 

C.  N.  CosGROVE,  LeSueur,   ------  Term  expires  1894 

W.  M.  Liggett,  Benson   Term  expires  1895 

J.  H.  LiTsoN,  Alexandria,   Term  expires  1895 

J.  J.  Furlong,  Austin   Term  expires  1896 

E.  W.  Randall,  Morris   Term  expires  1896 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  • 

J.  H.  Stevens.  Ed  Weaver.  C.  N.  Cosgrove. 
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CHEESE  MAKING. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  Feb.  14,  1893. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  when  giving  an  article  on  cheese  making,  to  give 
the  process  for  making  up  good  milk  only.  But  the  few  remarks  for  which 
I  am  giving  space,  will  be  on  but  one  of  the  four  entries  of  cheese  which 
I  had  at  the  State  Fair,  season  of  1892,  and  was  made  from  milk  that 
was  in  bad  condition,  before  it  came  under  my  control.  This  was  in  the 
extreme  warm  weather  in  June,  and  some  of  the  milk  on  this  occasion 
was  somewhat  tainted,  while  the  other  was  over-ripe,  and  well  developed 
with  acidity,  as  it  was  received  at  a  temperature  of  84*.  It  was  colored 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  every  one  thousand  lbs.  of  milk,  and  after 
being  thoroughly  stirred  in,  a  sufficient  amount  of  rennet  was  used,  to 
have  coagulation  commence  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  After  a 
thorough  stirring  the  vat  was  covered,  and  remained  perfectly  still  for 
thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  rennet  was  introduced  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  cutting,  which  was  done  thoroughly  and  completed  at  once. 
Care  was  taken  to  see  that  it  was  cut  even  and  alike,  so  that  the  heating* 
would  be  uniform,  and  the  action  of  the  rennet  be  on  all  alike. 

Stirring  immediately  followed,  in  a  slow  and  careful  manner  in  order 
to  give  each  kernel  of  curd  a  chance  to  heal  over,  which  forms  a  skin  or 
film  that  acts  as  a  strainer,  and  allows  the  whey  to  pass  out  and  retains 
the  butter  fats.  After  hand  stirring  for  ten  minutes,  a  small  amount  of 
steam  was  applied,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  90^.  By  heat- 
ing too  rapidly  on  the  start,  the  film  that  should  act  as  a  strainer  will 
become  glazed,  and  the  whey  will  have  noway  to  escape  only  as  the  curd 
is  broken,  when  the  butter  fats  will  pass  out  with  it.  The  heating  was 
still  continued,  and  done  so  with  more  rapidity  until  it  reached  a  tem- 
perature of  96°.  When  it  was  tried  by  the  hot  iron  test  and  found  to  have 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  acid,  when  the  heating  was  continued  still  faster 
and  farther,  until  it  had  reached  120*^,  when  it  was  again  tried  and  found 
to  have  nearly  one-half  of  an  inch  of  acid.  The  whole  time  occupied  in 
heating,  was  forty  minutes.  The  curd  was  thoroughly  stirred  until  it 
had  reached  that  stage  of  contraction  where  it  would  not  pack,  and  was 
all  cooked  even  and  alike.  In  one-half  hour  from  the  time  the  heat  was 
shut  off,  it  was  again  tried  and  found  that  the  development  of  acid  had 
made  but  little  progress,  and  would  not  show  to  exceed  one-half  inch  by 
the  iron  test. 

The  whey  was  then  drawn,  and  salted  immediately  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  salt  to  every  one  thousand  pounds  of  milk.  The  salt  was 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  curd,  and  then  the  curd  was  baked  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  vat,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  an  hour  or  so,  or  until 
it  had  a  mellow  appearance,  and  a  fresh  smell  like  new  buttermilk.  The 
curd  was  covered  so  it  would  not  cool  down  so  low  as  to  accomplish  no 
purpose  and  was  stirred  occasionally  so  it  would  not  pack,  and  so  the 
activity  of  the  rennet  would  be  on  all  alike.  After  hooping  the  curd,  the 
pressure  was  at  £rst  slow,  and  gradually  increased,  and  was  thoroughly 
pressed  for  sixteen  hours.  Some  of  the  cheese  were  placed  on  the  factory 
shelves  with  the  usual  temperature,  which  I  found  would  not  get  sharp 
as  soon  as  these  made  with  the  lower  temperature  with  the  same  amount 
of  acid,  and  the  cheese  were  less  porous  and  more  nutty.  The  remainder 
of  the  cheese  were  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  with  a  double  set  of  cloth  all 
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over  them.  The  cheese  soon  became  moldy  on  the  outside,  but  by  remov- 
ing the  outer  cloth  on  the  third  day  of  September,  the  cheese  were  per- 
fectly clean  and  firm,  with  a  milk  nutty  flavor.  Following  is  their  score 
of  test  made  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Eberman,  Chemist: 


Water  27.62 

Fat  37.82 

Caseine  34.46 

Total  solids  72.28 

Fat,  to  total  solids  52.32 


THE  FAEMER  AND  THE  HOG. 

Having  been  identified  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Minnesota,  and  having  many  opportunities  to  observe  the 
condition  of  our  farming  class  of  citizens,  and  to  note  from  time  to  time 
the  glaring  mistakes  that  have  been  committed,  is  the  only  incentive 
that  prompts  me  to  "rush  into  print,"  in  order,  if  possible,  to  say  some- 
thing that  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  farmers. 

Minnesota  is  a  great  farming  state,  and  there  are  no  material  interests 
within  its  border  that  will  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  like  suc- 
cess among  our  farmers.  We  have  a  fine  climate,  good  soil,  and  all  the 
natural  conditions  for  profitable  and  remunerative  farming;  the  only 
drawback  is  an  apparent  determination  among  our  farmers  to  produce 
nothing  but  wheat  and  small  grain,  wheat  practically  being  the  principal 
product  of  the  farm. 

From  a  close  observation  for  twenty-five  years,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  no  farmer  can  produce  wheat,  exclusively,  for  twelve  consecutive 
years  without  going  into  helpless  bankruptcy. 

The  crying  need  of  the  times,  is  diversified  farming.  Every  farmer 
should  raise  at  least  ten  or  twenty  good  hogs,  and  this  can  be  done  on 
every  farm  in  Minnesota.  A  great  many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  in 
northern  Minnesota,  where  corn  may  not  grow  successfully,  that  hogs 
cannot  be  successfully  grown,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  know  several  of 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  that  locality,  who  for  years  past  have 
raised  the  finest  kind  of  hogs,  without  corn— the  hogs  consuming  the 
screenings  of  the  farm,  and  "topping  off  "  on  barley.  "  Barley  hogs  "  are 
a  success;  try  it  and  be  convinced.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  market 
at  South  St.  Paul  has  been  created  for  all  the  hogs  Minnesota  can  pro- 
duce. Hundreds  of  thousands  are  bought  and  packed  every  year,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing. 

Good  brood  sows  can  always  be  bought  at  South  St.  Paul,  so  that  farmers 
may  make  the  experiment  with  little  trouble.  A  year  ago,  I  published  an 
article  on  hog  raising  and  predicted  the  present  low  price  of  wheat  and 
the  corresponding  very  high  price  of  hogs.  A  good  hog  to-day  is  worth 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars.  It  only  requires  ten  months  to  grow  a 
hog.  Every  farmer  in  Minnesota  should  put  forth  an  effort  to  secure 
some  good  breed  of  hogs,  and  make  an  effort  to  advance  his  own  financial 
interests  by  diversifying  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Very  truly, 

R.  C.  JUDSON. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  17,  1892. 
Wm.  F.  Cross,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir;— Replying  to  yours  relative  to  the  culture  of  Irish  potatoes 
in  what  is  known  as  "the  potato  district,"  lying  just  north  of  the  cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  about  forty-five  to  fifty  miles,  we  beg  to 
submit  a  few  facts  which  we  hope  will  give  you  a  just  appreciation  of 
this  wonderful  district,  whose  record,  new  as  it  is,  is  probably  not 
equalled  by  any  similar  district  in  the  country.  Bear  in  mind  all  the 
time  that  those  fertile  lands  that  have  made  this  wonderful  record  are 
the  cheapest  in  the  State.  They  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price; 
not  one  acre  in  ten  has  been  improved,  and  when  you  remember  that  six 
years  ago  the  culture  of  potatoes  was  commenced  in  this  district  and  has 
grown  to  such  proportion,  is  it  not  surprising  that  these  lands  should  be 
so  cheap?  Thousands  of  acres  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
road  can  be  purchased  from  private  parties  at  from  $2.So  to  $4.00  per  acre. 
They  are  easily  cleared,  being  covered  with  a  light  growth  of  oak 
timber,  and  can  be  planted  with  potatoes  the  first  year. 

The  record  of  the  rain-fall  of  this  district,  kept  for  several  years  by  the 
government,  shows  that  the  rain-fall  as  well  as  the  sunshine  comes  about 
the  right  seasonal  period  for  the  perfect  growth  of  this  crop. 

During  the  past  six  years,  the  seasons  of  1887,  1890  and  1892  were  par- 
tial failures  throughout  the  United  States,  yet  in  this  district  there  has 
never  been  a  failure,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  those  three  years 
was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  average 
yield  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels  per 
acre;  many  acres  have  yielded  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  the  United  States  over,  this  year 
is  sixty-two  bushels,  and  for  1890  was  fifty-seven  and  one-half  bushels, 
and  the  average  for  ten  years  for  the  United  States  was  eighty  bushels 
per  acre.  Last  year,  a  phenomenal  year  for  this  crop,  showed  the  average 
per  acre  was  a  little  less  than  ninety-four  bushels.  Note,  therefore,  that 
an  acre  of  this  famous  Minnesota  district  spoken  of,  is  worth  on  an 
average  more  than  two  acres  of  the  average  land,  yet  they  cost  probably 
not  more  than  one-fifth  the  amount  of  the  average  lands. 

In  1886,  we  paid  in  this  district  F.  O.  B.  cars  direct  from  the  fields  forty 
cents  per  bushel;  in  1887  we  paid  direct  from  the  fields  fifty  to  sixty  cents 
per  bushel,  averaging  fifty-five  cents;  in  the  spring  of  1888  we  paid  as  high 
as  ninety-three  cents  F.  O.  B.  cars;  in  1889  we  paid  twenty  cents;  in  1890 
we  paid  direct  from  the  fields  an  average  of  fifty-five  cents  and  in  the  spring 
as  high  as  ninety-five  cents;  in  1891  we  paid  from  the  fields  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents.  This  was  the  heaviest  crop  year  since  the  government 
kept  a  record,  yet  we  took  out  all  the  potatoes  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
cents  in  the  fall,  to  twenty  to  twenty-eight  cents  in  the  spring. 

This  year  we  have  paid  from  forty  cents  early  in  the  fall  to  fifty-seven 
cents  later  in  the  fall  from  the  fields  F.  O.  B.  cars. 

Potatoes  can  be  raised  at  a  cost  to  the  farmer  of  about  thirteen  cents 
per  bushel  on  these  lands,  and  you  can,  therefore,  figure  for  yourself 
whether  there  is  money  in  it  or  not. 
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As  to  the  quality  of  these  potatoes,  no  better  stock  is  grown  in  the 
world.  We  put  over  1,000  cars  into  the  New  England  states  in  1889 
against  the  famous  Aroostick  county  Eose  and  Hebrons.  Eastern  people 
thought  the  Maine  potatoes  could  not  be  equalled  in  the  world,  and  at 
first  they  would  not  take  our  potatoes  without  a  discount  of  ten  to  sev- 
enteen cents  per  bushel,  but  along  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
the  quality  proving  to  their  satisfaction,  they  took  our  potatoes  at  the 
same  price  as  the  famous  Maine  stock,  and  was  glad  to  get  them,  many 
people  preferring  them. 

In  Texas  the  farmer  wants  nothing  but  Minnesota  Ked  Rose  for  seed. 
Along  the  river  bottom  country  they  want  the  Minnesota  Ohios  in  order 
to  insure  them  the  right  kind  of  a  crop,  and  throughout  all  the  states 
they  are  favorably  known,  no  potatoes  bringing  a  higher  price  than  the 
best  Minnesota  stock. 

Our  accurate  knowledge  pertaining  to  this  crop,  except  the  actual  cost 
of  raising  it,  induced  us  to  purchase  and  fit  up  the  largest  and  probably 
the  best  potato  farm  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  to  us  of  about  $15,000, 
the  original  land  of  which  cost  us  but  $1,000,  and  the  investment  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  profits  made  in  raising  this  product  in  the  district  spoken  of  above 
the  last  six  years  were  such  that,  were  it  generally  known,  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  farming  world. 

As  to  the  increase  of  the  crop:  Six  years  ago  there  was  raised  on  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Ry .  about  150  car  loads,  the  major  portion  of  which 
was  purchased  by  the  writer,  it  being  his  first  season  in  the  potato  busi- 
ness in  this  locality.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  until  this  year  the 
crop  of  the  road  is  about  2,500,000  bushels.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
just  as  desirable  lying  adjacent  to  those  cultivated  and  further  north, 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  we  believe  in  five  years  there  will  be 
5,000,000  bushels  of  this  product  raised  and  marketed  at  a  profit  from 
this  district. 

With  so  many  potatoes  raised  for  market,  there  are  a  great  many  small 
and  inferior  potatoes  unfit  for  consumption,  to  take  care  of  which  the 
writer  and  others  erected  four  starch  factories  at  different  points  on  the 
road;  which  factories  pay  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel  for  the  culls, 
and  work  them  up  into  starch. 

Other  vegetables,  onions,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  grow  fine  and 
will  eventually  be  big  crops. 

There  will  be  paid  this  year  to  the  farmers  of  Chisago  and  Isanti 
counties  over  $1,000,000  for  potatoes  alone. 

Our  house  will  handle  this  crop  year  1,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
the  supply  is  not  great  enough  for  the  increasing  demand,  therefore,  you 
may  assure  yourself  of  the  permanence  of  this  business,  for  the  profits  in 
the  culture  of  the  crop  are  large,  and  the  outlets  are  equally  large.  It  has 
come  of  natural  causes  and  will  abide  with  us,  growing  with  the  turn  of 
seasons. 

More  could  be  said,  but  hoping  I  have  sufficiently  covered  the  ground,  I  • 
am,  dear  sir,       ,  Yours  truly, 

S.  H.  Hall, 
of  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


The  Outlook. 


His  Excellency,  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  Governor  of  Minnesota: 

Dear  Sir. — In  the  act  that  furnishes  the  State  Forestry 
Association  with  the  "sinews  of  war,"  occurs  this  passage: 

"  For  the  Minnesota  Forestry  Association,  to  be  expended  by  said  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  raising  forest  trees  on 
the  open  prairie,  for  the  free  distribution  of  for.est  seeds  and  plants  to 
such  citizens  of  the  state  as  will  follow  its  instructions,  for  the  gleaning 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  damage  done  by  forest  fires,  and  the 
effects  of  devastation  upon  our  water  systems  and  agricultural  industries, 
for  the  projection  of  practical  methods  by  which  to  prevent  and  extin- 
guish such  fires,  and  by  which  also  to  revive  the  growth  of  young  timber 
trees  on  the  denuded,  non-agricultural  sections  of  the  state,  and  in  the 
preparation,  publication  and  free  distribution  throughout  the  state  of 
new  editions  of  the  ''Forest  Tree  Planter's  Manual"  together  with  other 
forestry  literature,  containing  plain  and  concise  information  for  the 
people  upon  practical  forestry,  and  in  the  payment  of  actual  necessary 
expenses  of  the  officers,  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)." 

Herculean  indeed  is  the  task  assigned  us;  but  the  co-opera- 
tive interest  your  Excellency  has  exhibited  and  that  of  the 
legislators  who  determined  the  association  of  twenty  years 
standing  shall  live  to  perform  its  beneficent  mission,  together 
with  that  of  the  many  friends  over  the  state  who  have  stayed 
up  our  hands  when  weary  in,  but  not  of,  our  work,  give  us 
new  courage  to  persevere  until  we  have  conquered  even  a 
climate. 


EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 


Election  of  officers,  Feb.  3,  1891. 
Feb.  3,  1891,  Forestry  Association  by  funds  in  treasury  $131.93 


EXPENSE. 


March  19  to  April  25,  1891,  postage,  circulars,  letter 

heads,  etc  

April  25,  1891,  labor  services  six  months  


$54.93 
77.00 


$131.93  $131.93 


Aug.  1, 1891,  Forestry  Association  by  legislature  appro- 
priation   


$1,500.00 
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EXPENSE. 

Aug.  10,  1891,  printing  circulars   $8.00 

Aug.  17,  1891,  personal  labor   50.00 

Aug.  17,  1891,  postage  ..    10.00 

Aug.  19,  1891,  Harrison  &  Smith,  printing  5,000  copies 

Forest  Tree  Planter's  Manual   75.00 

Sept.  1,  1891,  personal  labor  during  August   100.00 

Nov.  2,  1891,  personal  labor  September  and  October.  .  150.00 

>Jov.  2,  1891,  Co-operative  Printing  Co.,  circulars   3.00 

Dec.  2, 1891,  personal  labor  during  November   100.00 

Jan.  1,  1892,personal  labor  during  December   100.00 

Jan.  5,  1892,  attending  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion Washington,  D.  C   60.00 

Jan.  8,  1892,  postage   15.00 

Feb.  3,  1892,  personal  labor  during  January   100.00 

Feb.  3,  1892,  circulars   6.50 

March  1,  1892,  personal  labor  during  February   100.00 

April  1.  1892,  personal  labor  during  March   100.00 

April  1,  1892,  postage    15.00 

May  4,  1892.  personal  labor  during  April     100.00 

May  19,  1892,  500  letter  heads  and  envelopes   17.50 

June  7,  1892,  personal  labor  during  May   100.00 

July  8,  1892,  personal  labor  during  June   100.00 

July  8,  1892,  postage ...   20.00 

June  12,  1892,  L.  H.  Wilcox,  attending  committee 

meetings  "   14.85 

July  13,  1892,  postage   20.00 

Aug.  1,  1892,  personal  labor  during  July   100.00 


$1,479.85 

Balance  in  treasury   20.15 


$1,500.00  $1,500.00 

Average  personal  expense  per  month  for  the  18  months, 
commencing  Feb.  3,  1891  and  ending  Aug.  1,  1892,  170.95. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  DONE. 

During  the  18  months  ending  the  first  fiscal  year,  10,000  of 
the  two  editions  of  the  Forest  Tree  Planter's  Manual  were  is- 
sued and  circulated  over  the  State;  the  same  were  printed  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  special 
forestry  edition  in  the  annual  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  all  of 
which,  including  the  forestry  department  under  my  charge  in 
the  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  forestry 
pamphlets  donated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  S.  Cleveland  and  Prof.  B. 
F.  Fernow,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  amount  to  over  50,000 
copies  freely  distributed  by  mail  and  other  methods. 

With  our  membership  fees  we  were  enabled  to  distribute 
large  quantities  of  evergreen  plants  and  deciduous  seeds  to 
various  parts  of  the  State,  the  reports  of  which  thus  far 
received  indicate  a  general  success  in  their  growing  and  doing 
well. 
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It  is  due  to  credit  to  add,  that  The  Progressive  Age,  Farm, 
Stock  and  Home  and  Northwestern  Agriculturist,  all  published 
in  Minneapolis,  and  Northwestern  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  have 
allowed  me  special  departments  in  their  columns  in  all  their 
issues  for  instruction  in  practical  forestry,  thus  reaching 
through  these  and  other  channels,  weekly,  monthly  and  semi- 
monthly, 500,000  readers. 

The  dailies  of  the  Two  Cities  and  the  weeklies  of  the  country 
have  generously  allowed  my  forestry  articles  to  be  published 
in  their  columns.  Without  exception  they  have  exhibited  an 
unfaultering  co-operation  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  devoted 
all  my  time  and  energies. 

GROWTH  OF  FORESTRY  SENTIMENT. 

With  comparatively  but  little  means  in  hand,  antagonized  by 
parties  ignorant  of  our  objects,  our  association  has  patiently 
battled  away,  and  now  stands  on  vantage  ground.  In  state  con- 
ventions two  political  parties  of  our  state  this  year  planked 
the  claims  of  forestry  in  their  platforms,  hefping  us  to  quite 
an  extent.  The  other  parties  are  certain  to  follow  example, 
making  the  movement  non-partisan,  where  it  has  ever  stood. 
Farmers,  lumbermen  and  other  business  and  professional 
citizens,  are  earnestly  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  more 
economic  system  of  forestry.  The  antagonists  of  it,  as  in 
other  states,  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  movement  is  of 
great  and  practical  importance  to  perpetuate  our  lumber  inter- 
ests, conserve  our  waters,  protect  our  crops  and  secure  health- 
ful conditions  and  beautiful  environments  for  all  our  people. 

With  high  respect,  Yo^ars  for  the  Trees, 

J.  O.  BARRETT, 
Secretary  State  Forestry  Association. 


If  every  land-owner  could  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  our  forests 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  country  immensely  greater  than  the  combined 
wealth  of  all  our  mines,  surpassing  even  the  value  of  our  great  corn  crop 
by  nearly  200  millions  of  dollars,  and  above  all  that  this  enormous  timber- 
harvest,  which  for  the  last  census  year  amounted  to  700  millions,  involved 
a  sacrifice  of  forest  wealth,  chargeable  to  carelessness,  to  nearly  one-half 
as  much  more,  it  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  reform;  and  the  im- 
provident greed  which,  for  want  of  a  better  market,  destroys  a  two-dollar 
tree  to  get  a  35  cent  railroad  tie,  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past. — M. 
G.  Kern,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Utility  With  Beauty. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  forest  seeds  fall  upon  the  ground,  scattered 
hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,  few  of  which  will  ever  take  root.  Not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  has  ever  thought  of  gathering  them  for  planting 
and  culture  or  for  the  market.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  harvesting  of 
such  will  be  a  paying  business,  and  our  business  is  to  develop  it.  Our 
seeds  are  wanted  in  the  South,  but  the  seeds  of  the  South  are  not  wanted 
by  us.  Climatic  conditions  inhere  with  the  germ,  and  are  transmissible. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  northern  grown  seeds  for  north- 
ern planting,  are  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  tree  nursery  of  his  own.  Economy  is  thrift. 
With  right  treatment,  he  thus  has  the  best  of  seedlings  at  the  least  cost. 
No  farmer  should  think  of  raising  a  crop  of  cereals  or  vegetables  without 
a  crop  of  trees  to  protect  them  and  furnish  them  with  humus  and  mois- 
ture. On  an  average,  from  year  to  year,  a  forest-protected  crop  gives  at 
least  a  quarter  more  yield  than  one  raised  with  equal  culture  on  the  open, 
wind  swept  prairie. 

METHOD  OF  PLANTING  TREES. 

Do  you  propose  to  have  a  tree  nursery?  All  right.  Of  course  you  have 
the  seed  on  hand.  Is  your  ground  plowed  deep,  say  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
and  pulverized  fine  m  for  corn?  All  right  again.  Sow  them  in  long  drills  so 
you  can  use  the  cultivator  and  save  time.  Cover  the  box  elder,  the  ash, 
the  maple  about  an  inch;  three-quarters  is  safe.  When  the  basswood 
seeds  are  ripe,  gather  them  sure,  for  the  tree  is  very  valuable  for  honey 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  It  will  grace  the  lawn,  fringe  the  waters 
with  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  be  an  Eden  tree  in  the  wood-lot.  We 
ought  to  raise  this  tree  all  over  the  Northwest  by  the  thousands  and  mil- 
lions. Sow  them  just  as  soon  as  gathered  and  between  rows  of  box  elders 
to  shade  and  succor  them  when  young  and  tender.  Serve  the  maples  the 
same.  The  "fittest"  then,  is  what  we  need— the  basswood,  the  maple,  the 
oak,  the  butternut,  the  hickory,  the  walnut,  the  pine  and  other  ever- 
greens. The  nut  seeds  may  be  safely  planted  in  November,  where  they 
are  wanted  for  a  perpetual  legacy  to  home  and  country.  Plant,  say,  eight 
feet  apart,  between  rows  of  box  elders  for  shelter,  which  can  be  removed 
when  the  precious  candidates  are  strong  enough  to  support  themselves. 
Cover  the  nuts  about  two  inches.  Seeds  designed  to  be  kept  over  winter 
should  have  a  dry,  cool  place.  Some  sand  mixed  in  will  be  a  "savor  of 
life." 

BUY  THE  RELIABLE. 

If  from  necessity  you  have  to  buy  seedlings,  buy  of  reliable  nurserymen 
who  raise  them  in  the  Northwest.  The  nearer  home  the  better.  Select 
one-year-old  trees;  they  do  better.  Where  you  ship  in  from  far  distances* 
the  trees  are  liable  to  heat,  and  then  you  lose  them  and  3'our  money  too. 
The  cheapest  is  the  best,  though  it  cost  a  little  more.  In  our  dry  climate 
spring  planting  is  safer  than  fall  planting. 

HEALING  IN  AND  PLANTING. 

But  buy  in  the  fall  and  ship  in  immediately,  so  that  your  plants  can  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring  and  in  the  best  condition.  When  in  hand,  select 
a  well  drained  spot;  dig  a  trench,  say,  six  or  more  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants;  throw  the  dirt  back  on  a  slant,  cut  the  bands 
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without  fail,  lest  the  trees  may  heat;  spread  thin  in  the  trench;  sift  in 
dirt  fine  and  snug  to  the  roots;  throw  on  more  dirt  and  press  it  down 
gently;  pour  in  water  if  the  ground  is  dry;  fill  up,  and  thus  you  have  an- 
other trench  for  the  next  instalment,  all  in  shingle  fashion.  Cover  thin 
on  the  tops.  Now  your  plants  are  safe  and  the  broken  points  of  the  roots 
will  be  partly  healed  over  in  the  spring. 

When  the  ground  is  warmed  up  and  moist,  plant  the  trees  well  down 
and  press  down  gently  but  effectually.  Cultivate  briskly  until  the 
middle  of  July  and  let  the  cells  ripen  up  for  the  winter  ordeal.  The 
weeds  will  trap  the  snow  and  otherwise  protect  your  plants. 

NATURAL  GROUPINGS. 

Most  all  of  us  have  made  a  mistake  in  putting  our  trees  in  squares  or 
blocks  like  a  city.  This  is  stiff,  artificial,  unnatural,  unseemly.  Moun- 
tains lie  in  clusters  and  curves;  so  do  the  valleys;  so  do  the  clouds  move 
and  the  rivers,  and  this  is  why  they  are  picturesque.  Let  us  copy  nature 
in  landscape  architecture.  Plant  our  trees  on  the  more  waste  places,  on 
the  sides  and  crests  of  the  hills,  along  the  windings  of  the  brooks  and 
rivers  and  lakes.  Curve  them  where  they  will  look  best,  where  we  can 
have  gaps  to  see  through  to  what  is  beyond,  where  we  can  have  large 
spaces  for  the  fields  and  orchards  and  gardens,  where  our  crops  can  be  pro- 
tected, breaking  the  wind  at  different  points.  Draw  about  the  buildings 
the  brighest  birches,  the  cleanest  elders,  the  most  golden  willows,  the 
most  symmetrical  evergreens,  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  shrubs  and 
vines  and  flowers,  arranged  in  natural  groupings,  climbing  over  stones 
and  walls  and  trellises.  The  useful  thus  becomes  more  useful  for  its 
natural  beauty  and  home-like  environment. 

.  EVERGREENS  FOR  SHELTER  BELTS. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  and  home-like  than  evergreens  on  the  lawn. 
They  should  be  planted  also  around  the  stock  yard,  the  barn  and  other 
out  buildings  to  serve  as  protection  and  hide  deformities.  They  may  be 
planted  here  and  there  through  the  orchard  with  very  great  advantage. 

SCREENS. 

Among  the  hardy  sort  of  evergreens  are  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines, 
the  Norway  spruce,  Douglass  spruce  and  our  own  native  white  spruce, 
common  red  cedar  and  arbor  vit^e,  also  our  white  and  red  pines,  and  the 
jack  and  bull  pines.  A  single  row  of  these  trees,  mixed  for  variety  and 
mutual  support,  will  afford  much  protection  from  the  winds  in  a  few 
years;  but  two  or  three  rows  are  far  more  effective.  Do  not  set  them  too 
near  the  orchard;  give  them  room  for  the  ample  ventilation  to  the  apple 
and  plum  trees;  two  rods  are  not  as  serviceable  as  three,  and  four  rods 
are  better.  Alternate  them,  quin  cunc,  so  that  every  tree  shall  be  opposite 
the  space  in  the  next  row.   Plant  them  eight  or  ten  feet  apart. 

HEDGES. 

Do  not  set  them  close  to  the  shelter  belts,  especially  if  allowed  to  grow 
high.   Put  them  at  least  two  rods  outside  the  shelter  belt. 

MOST  RELIABLE. 

Evergreens  from  the  wild  forest  are  not  as  well  rooted  as  those  from  the 
nursery;  but  they  can  b3  made  to  live  with  proper  care  in  plucking  up, 
packing  and  planting.  In  no  case  should  they  be  allowed  to  dry  the  least. 
Keep  the  roots  moist;  never  expose  them  to  the  sun  or  wind  for  a  moment. 
Drying  coagulates  the  juices,  forms  a  gum,  stops  the  circulation. 
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TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Always  in  the  spring;  don't  wait  till  the  trees  are  growing;  take  them 
up  and  replant  before  the  buds  have  largely  swelled. 

RIGHT  SELECTION. 

You  want  fine  trees  for  the  future;  then  be  content  with  small  ones, 
those  that  are  three  or  four  years  old.  They  costless  and  stand  better 
chances  to  live  than  larger  ones,  and  will  soon  overtake  the  large.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  trees  we  plant  and  righteously  care  for.  Your  best  is 
from  the  nursery  that  have  been  at  least  twice  transplanted. 

PLANTING. 

Spread  the  roots  out  natural  and  do  it  quick;  press  the  fresh  soil  in 
close;  have  the  plant  at  least  put  down  one  inch  deeper  than  it  grew  in 
the  nursery;  water  well  at  first  if  the  ground  is  dry;  leave  a  film  of  un- 
pressed  dirt  on  the  surface:  avoid  putting  any  mulch  in  the  hole,  but 
spread  on  the  surface  out  from  th'e  trunk;  never  dig  deep  among  the 
roots  of  your  trees;  keep  out  weeds  and  binding  grass.  Your  duty  well 
done,  the  Great  Gardener  will  give  you  sunshine  and  rain,  and  you  will 
have  "treasures  laid  up  in  Heaven,"  for  you  have  improved  the  healthful- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  world  we  now  live  in. 

EVERGREEN  SEED. 

Frequent  inquiry  is  made  how  to  raise  evergreens  from  seed,  and  the 
statement  generally  is  that  the  effort  is  a  failure.  It  is  indeed  a  thank- 
less task  unless  one  has  the  facilities  and  plenty  of  time  for  management. 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  of  our  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park,  makes  a 
success  of  itj  because  he  makes  it  a  business  and  knows  how.  I  herewith 
summarize  his  method  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  try.  It 
pays  a  fellow  to  see  the  little  things  "bopeep,"  and  grow  under  our  foster- 
ing care. 

1.  Use  a  rotten,  dry,  sand-leaf  mould  for  a  seed  bed. 

2.  Select  a  location  for  the  bed  away  from  woods  or  places  where  mice 
and  squirrels  abound.   These  depredators  like  such  seed. 

3.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast  and  sift  on  a  covering  of  about  an  inch  for 
the  hardy  evergreens,  having  large  seeds  such  as  the  pines  and  the  Nor- 
way spruce. 

4.  Arrange  so  you  can  shade  at  pleasure.  Eaise  up  the  side  boards 
about  six  feet  for  free  circulation  of  air.  Use  willow  brush  or  laths  for 
shading.  If  laths,  then  nail  about  two  inches  apart,  and  shade  north  and 
south,  so  the  shadows  will  pass  east  and  west  on  the  beds.  Protect  thus 
from  the  sun  in  very  bright  or  long  continued  sunny  weather  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  After  ordinary  rains  take  off  the  shades,  and  not 
put  on  again  until  the  bed  is  well  dried  off. 

5.  The  greatest  danger  is  when  the  plants  are  young  and  growing  fast, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist. 

6.  '  'The  damping"  of  evergreens  in  the  seed  bed  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  covering  the  seed  bed  with  sand  or  other 
mulch. 
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Durability  of  Timber. 

With  much  rotting  of  timber  and  fence  posts,  there  is  a  necessity  of 
cutting  large  amounts  of  wood,  involving  faster  deforestation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vexation  and  loss  by  extra  labor.  Various  expedients  are 
suggested  and  employed  that  often  prove  injurious  to  the  timber's  pre- 
servation. Sometimes  men  paint  green  or  badly  seasoned  wood,  and  thus 
hasten  rather  than  prevent  decay.  We  must  understand  that  the  decay  of 
wood  is  traceable  to  the  fermentation  of  the  sap,  probably  a  growth  of 
bacteria  or  fungi.  To  forestall  such  results,  the  sap  in  the  wood  must  be 
dissolved  or  dried  out,  thus  preventing  moisture  from  entering  again. 
Timber  will  not  rot  if  kept  absolutely  dry,  or  entirely  submerged  in  water. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  wood  decays  the  faster  on  the  side  that  lies  on  the 
ground.  The  looser,  moister  and  warmer  the  soil,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
decay.  Dry  rot  obtains  in  woods  that  have  no  or  poor  ventilation ,  observ- 
able in  white  patches  at  first  that  change  into  brown  or  gray.  A  drying- 
out  process,  good  ventilation  and  isolation  from  moisture  will  remedy 
this  unhealthy  condition.  Heart-wood  is  more  durable  than  sap-wood; 
but  season  the  sap-wood  and  the  difference  disappears.  Generally  the 
heavier  woods  are  the  more  durable. 

TIME  OF  FELLING. 

The  time  of  felling  has  much  to  do  with  the  durability.  Early  winter, 
say  in  December,  when  there  is  the  least  fermentable  sap,  has  the  prefer- 
ence. Then  the  timber  will  season  with  less  care,  more  slowly  and  evenly. 
If  you  cut  the  wood  "in  the  sap,"  of  course  fermentation  occurs,  inviting 
the  attaclcsof  insects,  and  necessitating  more  care  in  seasoning.  A  rapid 
seasoning  produces  an  outside  seasoning  which  creates  a  sort  of  coating 
that  envelopes  an  unseasoned  interior,  thus  evoking  a  "heart  decay,"  so 
to  speak.  If  you  cut  the  tree  in  the  leaf,  let  it  lie  at  full  length  until 
the  leaves  are  withered,  say  two  or  three  weeks,  before  cutting  to  size. 

CHECKING. 

Eemoving  the  bark  from  the  felled  trees  aids  the  seasoning  process,  but 
not  in  the  standing  tree.  The  peeled  log  will  season  faster  if  lifted  from 
the  ground  on  blocks.  Shield  it  as  much  as  possible  from  sun  and  rain  in 
some  dry,  airy  place.  Wood  is  very  apt  to  warp  and  split  if  dried  too 
rapidly;  then  the  cracks  collect  moisture,  inviting  more  rapid  decay. 
Checking  or  cracking  of  logs  may  be  prevented  by  coating  the  ends  with 
oils.  Covering  them  with  linen  cloth  and  paper  so  as  to  lessen  evapora. 
tion  will  be  a  help.  Side-cracks  should  be  filled  with  tow  or  cotton.  Slow 
seasoning  is  the  safest.  Twelve  or  eighteen  months  will  do  for  most  pur- 
poses; but  for  special  work,  from  two  to  ten  years  is  required. 

"The  best  method  of  obtaining  proper  seasoning  without  costly  ap- 
paratus in  shorter  time,  is  to  immerse  the  prepared  timber  in  water,  from 
one  to  three  weeks,  to  disolve  the  fermentable  matter  nearest  the  surface. 
This  is  best  done  in  running  water;  if  such  is  not  at  hand,  a  bath  may  be 
substituted,  the  water  of  which  needs  frequent  change.  Timber  so 
treated,  like  raft-timber,  will  season  more  quickly  and  is  known  to  be 
more  durable. 

"If  practicable  the  application  of  boiling  water  or  steam  is  an  advan- 
tage in  leeching  out  the  sap. 
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"Good  coatings  consist  of  oily  or  resinous  substances  which  makes  a 
smooth  coat,  capable  of  being  uniformly  applied;  they  must  cover  every 
part,  must  not  crack,  and  possess  a  certain  amount  of  plasticity  after 
drying. 

"Coal-tar,  with  or  without  sand  or  plaster  or  pitch,  especially  if  mixed 
with  oil  or  turpentine  and  applied  hot  (thus  penetrating  more  deeply), 
answers  best.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  coal-tar  and  one  part  clean  un- 
salted  grease,  to  prevent  the  tar  from  drying  until  it  has  had  time  to  fill 
the  minute  pores,  is  recommended.  One  barrel  of  coal-tar  ($3  to  $4  per 
barrel)  will  cover  300  posts.  Wood-tar  is  not  serviceable  because  it  will 
not  dry. 

"Oil  paints  are  next  in  value.  Boiled  linseed  oil  or  any  other  drying 
vegetable— not  animal— oils,  are  used  with  lead  or  any  other  body  (like 
pulverized  charcoal)  to  give  substance.  Immersion  in  crude  petroleum  is 
also  recommended. 

"Charring  of  those  parts  which  come  into  contact  with  the  ground  can 
be  considered  only  as  an  imperfect  preservative  unless  a  considerable 
layer  of  charcoal  is  formed,  and  if  it  is  not  carefully  done,  the  effect  is 
often  detrimental,  as  the  process  both  weakens  the  timber  and  produces 
cracks,  thus  exposing  the  interior  to  ferments." 


A  Suggested  Forest  Management. 

BY  PROF.  B.  F.  FERNOW,    CHIEF    OF    THE   FORESTRY   DIVISION  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  present  regulations  lumbermen  and  most  bona  fide  consumers 
can  secure  public  timber  only  by  circumvention,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
law.  As  a  consequence  fraud  and  trespass,  wasteful  cutting,  illegal 
acquisition  of  lands  and  material,  destruction  by  fire  and  abuse  of  the 
administration  if  it  attempted  to  execute  the  law,  have  been  the  rule. 

The  management  of  this  part  of  the  public  domain  has  been  denounced 
as  unsatisfactory  by  every  administration  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with- 
out securing  legislative  redress. 

A  tentative  change  was  inaugurated  by  the  law  of  March  3,  1891,  which 
gave  power  to  the  President  to  reserve  timberlands  for  forest  purposes. 
[Here  the  author  mentions  the  acres  reserved,  under  President  Harrison's 
administration.]  It  is  desirable  that  this  policy  be  extended  to  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  all  public  timberlands  from  disposal  by  sale  or  entry  and 
substituting  disposal  of  stumpage  by  licenses  under  certain  regulations 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Canadian  systems,  providing  at  the  same  time 
for  a  rational  method  of  protection  and  eventually  of  a  regulated  forest 
management. 

In  such  legislation  the  needs  of  the  resident  population  as  well  as  of 
the  lumber  business  must  be  duly  considered  and  the  onus  of  protecting 
the  property  against  destruction  and  devastation  placed  where  it  belongs, 
namely,  upon  the  government,  which  representing  the  community,  must 
be  responsible  for  all  interests  of  the  future.  To  aid  in  the  protection 
against  fire' and  trespass,  the  army  might  be  used,  a  measure  which  has 
been  most  successfully  employed  in  the  National  Parks. 
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FUTURE  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

It  would  appear  that  this  method  of  protecting  the  communal  interest 
in  forests  would  be  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  future  of  the 
lumber  business.  All  lumbermen,  therefore,  interested  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  public  timberlands  are  situated  and  especially  all 
lumbermen's  associations  should  be  concerned  in  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  by  which  in  part  at  least  their  own  pocket  interest  and  that  of 
the  community  are  harmonized,  and  an  example  of  what  rational  forest 
management  contemplates  may  be  established  for  imitation  by  private 
forest  owners. 


Water  Reservoirs. 

The  upper  Mississippi  river  generally  dries  up  during  August  and 
September;  in  the  latter  part  of  October  commences  flowing  again. 
Similar  phenomena  are  no  doubt  occuring  elsewhere  in  the  Northwest. 
It  is  no  new  thing  of  late  years.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  inter- 
mittent action?  It  is  traceable,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  season,  when  vegetation  needs  the  most  nutrition, 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  and 
thence  reconstructed  or  stored  up  in  the  plants  and  fruits,  and  the  bal- 
ance evaporated  upon  our  thirsty  winds,  thus  so  monopolizing  the  water, 
scarcely  a  drop  remains  in  the  beds  of  some  of  our  once  living  streams 
and  lakes.  After  our  crops,  cereals  especially,  are  matured,  no  more 
moisture  can  be  utilized  in  that  direction,  being  no  longer  needed,  and 
the  evaporation  is  correspondingly  lessened  because  of  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature.  This  transition  from  growing  to  harvest  conditions, 
together  with  colder  ground  and  air,  enables  the  springs  to  recuperate 
themselves;  hence  they  flow  again. 

A  WATER  FAMINE. 

What  is  the  inference  from  these  data?  Evidently  that  there  is  not 
enough  water  filtrating  up  capillarily  from  below  the  soil  to  supply  our 
agricultural  vegetation  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  streams  and  lakes 
flowing  when  most  needed.  If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  it  follows 
that  with  larger  increase  of  agricultural  productions,  we  may  have  a 
water  famine,  as  compared  with  our  needs,  and  that  our  soil  and  air 
will  become  drier  and  drier  as  the  years  come  and  go,  unless  we  early 
forestall  such  calamities. 

OVERGROUND  RESERVOIRS. 

There  is  just  so  much  water  in  the  world,  enough,  doubtless,  to  sus- 
tain life  in  its  civilized  conditions,  could  it  be  economically  utilized- 
With  the  destruction  of  our  native  forests  come  destructive  floods,  whose 
waters  are  hurled  back  into  the  sea  whence  they  came.  Often  the 
accumulations  of  a  whole  winter  of  snow  and  rain  turned  to  ice  are  thus 
needlessly  wasted,  which  if  saved  would  be  quite  enough  to  feed  our  vast 
fields  of  crops.  Under  these  calamitous  circumstances  which  we  have 
engendered  by  deforestation  and  want  of  forests  where  they  can  best 
serve  our  purpose,  it  is  our  necessity  to  build  overground  reservoirs  of 
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great  dimensions,  into  which  the  spring  waters  from  the  melting  snow 
and  ice  could  flow,  to  be  thence  forced  up  to  supply  the  people  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  irrigate  our  fields  and  gardens. 

DAMS  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

Our  prairie  sloughs  and  coolies  and  mountain  canyons  can,  by  suitable 
dams,  be  used  to  hold  back  the  wasting  waters  of  spring  for  irrigation 
when  most  needed.  Would  we  not  thus  be  amply  supplied  with  water 
far  better  for  our  purposes  than  artesian,  which  is  more  or  less  mineral- 
ized with  properties  illy  fitted  for  vegetable  growth?  The  advantages 
accruing  would  pay  a  thousand  fold.  This,  with  ample  forests  on  the 
poorer  sections,  is  certainly  a  feasible  undertaking  and  pre-eminently 
practical. 


Forest  Fires. 

Look  at  the  burnt  districts  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  timber  are  utterly  ruined,  the  very  ground  literally  fire-eaten, 
leaving  nothing  thereon  but  leafless,  black  stubs  of  trees  with  scrubby 
poplars  and  tangling  briars!  People  do  deplore  such  calamities,  lumber- 
men especially,  but  nothing  is  done  to  avert  them.  It  is  indeed  sadden- 
ing to  witness  the  ruin  wrought.  Who  sets  these  fires?  Not  the  lumber- 
men, but  some  hunters  and  poachers  are  largely  responsible,  and  home- 
steaders, too.  A  settler  wants  to  clear  his  "  felled  piece."  He  waites 
till  the  stuff  is  well  dried.  He  touches  the  combustible  with  a  match 
and  away  the  fire-fiend  flies  on  ruin  bent,  till  millions  of  valuable  property, 
and  not  a  few  homes  and  lives,  are  destroyed.  If  this  is  not  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  what  is  it?  And  some  people  look  on,  completely  dazed, 
feeling  a  sense  of  superstitious  awe,  and  are  habitually  if  not  religiously 
opposed  to  any  interfering  with  the  ways  of  Providence  to  punish  folks 
for  their  sins! 

PROPOSED  REMEDIES.  • 

We  have  so  large  a  territory  of  woodland,  most  of  which  is  sparsely 
settled  up,  any  attempt  to  master  the  forest  fires  seems  to  many  imprac- 
ticable. But  greater  victories  than  these  have  been  achieved  in  our  age 
of  progress.  When  such  fires  are  in  full  headway,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  arrest  them.  Prevention  is  the  best  remedy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  fires  will  be  prevented  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  with  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  they  can  be  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Men 
prowling  through  the  woods  in  the  dry  seasons,  having  no  interests  at 
stake,  are  careless  with  the  camp  fires  and  their  pipes.  A  severe  law  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  will  force  strict  guard  over  the  forest  property, 
compelling  careless  hunters,  fishers,  and  every  other  class  of  wander- 
ers and  settlers  to  obey  governmental  orders.  The  Forestry  Association 
tried  hard  to  induce  the  late  legislature  to  enact  some  such  law  initiatory 
to  protection  against  the  careless  or  wanton  setting  of  fires  to  our  wood- 
lands, but  the  matter  was  allowed  to  go  by  default.  The  result  shows  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  masses  up  to  a  practical  comprehension  of  the 
situation.  The  Canadian  government  has  quite  a  successful  law  in 
operation,  respecting  forest  fires,  so  has  New  York.  Maine,  Pennsylvania 
and  some  other  States.  Minnesota  needs  one  more  perhaps  than  some  of 
the  prairie  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done  at  our 
next  legislature. 
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A  SOLDIER  FORCE. 

If  we  must  have  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace,  why  not  in  a  time  of 
peace  put  them  to  the  most  practical  use?  A  test  of  this  l<:ind  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Yellowstone  and  other  parks  of  the  mountainous  West, 
and  has  proved  an  admirable  success.  A  large  portion  of  our  woodland 
territory  still  remains  a  public  domain.  Under  the  Reserve  System  now 
in  agitation  in  our  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  such  a  police  could  have 
full  control  of  the  forests  in  time  of  danger.  Strips  of  land  could  be 
burned  off  or  otherwise  cleart^d  of  combustible  stuff,  connecting  bodies 
of  water,  thus  limiting  the  spread  of  fires  within  special  areas.  High- 
ways could  be  built  on  the  section  lines  and  kept  clean  from  dry  grass. 
Careless  men  in  the  woods  would  be  on  their  gaard  when  they  know 
armed  soldiers  are  patroling  over  the  territory  to  arrest  the  guilty  party. 

In  Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  forest  fires  are  rare  excep- 
tions, while  with  us  of  "free  America"  it  is  a  rule  of  sheer  abandon.  It 
is  certain  that  lumbermen,  railroad  men  and  others  having  investments 
in  timberlands,  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  movement  under  govern- 
mental management,  that  is  equal  or  even  partially  equal  to  the  necessity 
of  the  situation. 


Our  Parks. 

Parks  are  perpetual  institutions.  "While  they  answer  as  protection 
against  the  blighting  effects  of  hot  and  cold  winds  and  help  in  promoting 
humidity  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  rural  resorts  and  breathing  places  in 
summer,  and  instrumentalities  of  social  amenities.  The  merry  meetings 
under  the  embowered  shades  enable  us  to  throw  off  care  and  recuperate  for 
greater  victories  in  the  battle  of  life.  Once  popularize  the  park  enter- 
prise, and  farmers,  now  so  isolated  and  estranged  from  each  other,  will 
soon  discover  that  the  farm  is  not  properly  managed  nor  fit  to  live  on  and 
by,  until  feasible  spots  are  covered  with  trees  and  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  new  environments  will  Invite  neighbors,  and  a  fellow  feel- 
ing be  evoked  not  yet  realized  in  farm  life.  The  transformation  of  some 
of  the  acres  into  beautiful  parks  will  naturally  develop  the  social  loves  of 
our  being,  giving  a  "silver  lining"  to  every  cloud  of  disappointment  and 
care.  A  park— what  is  more  attractive  for  children  to  play  in,  and  the 
old  folks  to  sit  in,  and  the  water  springs  to  gurgle  in,  and  the  birds  to 
sing  in,  as  if  they,  too,  could 

"  Read  my  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies?" 

Our  large  cities  are  giving  special  attention  to  parks.  They  are  found 
to  be  sources  of  public  healthfulness  and  refinement  of  ideals  that  natur- 
ally embody  themselves  in  corresponding  character.  Why  should  not  our 
country  towns  and  rural  neighborhoods  follow  the  example,  and  even  ex- 
cel the  cities  in  artistic  arrangement  where  landscape  variegation  war- 
rants? 

ITASKA  STATE  PARK. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Sanborn,  of  St.  Paul,  Con- 
gress has  relegated  to  Minnesota,  in  round  numbers,  20,000  acres  for  a 
State  Park,  beautifully  located  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  in  a  wild  and  enchanted  region,  and  will  soon  be  of  great  value  to  the 
public  as  a  place  of  resort  when  properly  improved  and  enlarged. 
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STATE  SYSTEM  OF  PARKS. 

There  is  a  plan  under  consideration  to  abrogate  the  tax  certificate  sys- 
tem under  whose  provisions  unpaid  tax  lands  can  be  bought  up  by  indi- 
viduals for  speculative  purposes.  The  design  is  this:  If  the  original 
owner  does  not  redeem  his  land  within  the  specified  legal  time,  said  lands 
are  to  be  relegated  to  the  town,  county  or  state  under  specialized  condi- 
tions, to  be  thenceafter  consecrate  1  to  tree  growing,  as  parks  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  profits  of  which  accrue  to  the  rightful  proprietors  for 
the  payment  of  costs  and  further  purchases  and  improvements.  This 
would  establish  a  park  system  on  a  grand  scale,  inductive  to  the  further 
conservation  of  our  forests. 


Wood  Pulp. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  wood  pulp  industry  of  the  United  States, 
1890,  there  are  237  mills,  having  a  total  capacity,  mechanical  and  chemical 
combined,  of  developing  daily  4,000,000,000  pounds  of  pulp.  In  the  last 
eight  years  the  business  has  increased  nearly  500  per  cent.  In  1888  the 
pulp  stumpage  was  valued  at  $2,235,000;  the  ground  product  was  estimated 
at  $12,375,000.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  present  consumption  of 
wood  per  annum  for  pulp  is  1,000,000  cords.  The  percentage  goes  up  with 
the  increase  of  demand;  and  in  a  few  3^ears  more,  millions  of  cords  will 
swell  to  billions.  Couple  the  pulp  consumption  of  our  woods  with  what 
is  used  in  sawn  lumber  and  what  fires  annually  destroy,  and  what  will  we 
have  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  unless  immediate  and 
ample  arrangements  are  made  to  grow  new  forests  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  demand? 

Pulp  was  used  first  only  for  the  manufacture  of  paper;  now-a-days  it  is 
transformed  into  tubs,  pails,  barrels,  water  pipes,  wash-boards,  kitchen 
utensils,  doors,  caskets,  flower-pots,  horse  shoes,  carriage  bodies,  floor 
coverings,  furniture,  building  ornamentations,  and  various  other  useful 
and  beautiful  structures.  Indeed  textile  material  resembling  leather, 
cloth  and  silk  have  been  manufactured  from  it.  It  forms  a  protective 
armor  to  torpedo  rams.  Bullets  for  rifle  use  are  made  of  it.  An  entire 
hotel  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  been  constructed  from  it.  Food  pro- 
ducts are  derived  from  it,  also  alcohol.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  its 
uses.  As  the  soft  woods  contain  more  cellulose  than  the  hard  woods,  the 
former  has  as  yet  the  higher  commercial  value. 

Speaking  of  the  adaption  of  our  wood  to  pulp  processes,  Prof.  Fernow 
says:  "The  fibers  of  conifers  resemble  those  of  cotton,  are  of  consider- 
able length,  flat,  tape-like  and  flexible,  which  characteristics  impart  to 
them  superior  quality.  *  *  *  The  poplars  which  have  the  longest 
fibers  of  those  so  far  used,  have  the  advantage  of  persistent  white  color, 
while  basswood,  next  in  value  takes  a  reddish  tint,  birch  a  pink,  and 
maple  a  purple  hue,  which  makes  it  objectionable;  larch  is  said  to  color 
very  badly.  Spruce,  balsam,  or  hemlock,  jack  pine,  cedar  in  the  north? 
loblolly  pine  and  cypress  of  the  south,  are  at  present  staples.  The  spruce 
especially  furnishes  at  present  the  bulk  of  pulp  manufactured  in  this 
country,  a  frequent  practice  being  to  add  some  poplar  or  aspen  pulp  for 
the  purpose  of  whitening  the  spruce  pulp." 
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Minnesota  has  a  vast  resource  for  the  pulp  industry.  Millions  of  her 
bog  lands  are  densly  covered  with  black  spruce,  and  white  spruce  is  quite 
common  on  the  higher  drained  lands.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
enduring  trees  of  our  prairies.  The  poplars  are  immeasurable,  growing 
everywhere  on  the  denuded  districts  of  our  woodland  country,  and  largely 
sprinkled  among  our  other  timber  trees.  The  popular  is  a  rapid  grower 
with  us;  in  fifteen  years  it  is  suitable  for  pulp  manufacture.  Enterpris- 
ing men  in  Minnesota  are  begining  to  improve  the  pulp  chances.  The 
paper  mill  at  Little  Falls,  for  example,  is  doing  an  immense  business  in 
this  line,  profitable,  too,  for  the  farmers  who  supply  the  raw  material. 


Mosses, 

A  rich  variety  of  mosses  grow  all  over  our  wild  woodlands  and  along 
the  damp  shores  of  our  prairie  streams  and  lakes.  They  cling  to  the 
rocks,  hang  in  festoons  over  the  water  springs,  climb  the  shady  sides  of 
the  great  trees  without  breaking  their  continuity,  sometimes  higher  than 
one's  head— lichen  flora  which  the  haunting  Naiades  have  planted  and 
trailed  upward  with  sweet  persuasion. 

The  mosses  living  on  vegetable  decay  and  even  on  the  rifted  rocks,  suck 
up  the  moisture  from  the  air  and  ground,  and  hold  it  in  reserve  from  un- 
due evaporation  for  distribution  in  mid-summer  when  most  needed.  How 
few  people  think  of  their  beneficent  uses!  They  do  not  pause  to 
consider,  that,  in  destroying  the  forests  by  axes  and  fires  to  the  ruin  of 
"God's  first  temples,"  they  arrest  nature's  processes  of  vegetable  resurrec- 
tion, break  down  their  capillary  compensation  provided  for  our  common 
welfare,  and  thus  break  down  our  water  reservoirs  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  lumber  and  agricultural  industries. 


Hedge  Management. 

Joseph  Meehan  gives  the  following  good  points  in  the  Practical  Farmer: 
A  hedge  to  be  perfect  must  be  broader  at  the  base  than  at  any  other  part. 
The  first  summer  pruning  is  mainly  to  thicken  the  hedge  and  strengthen 
the  base.  To  do  this  the  top  and  most  of  the  upper  branches  are  clipped 
off,  while  the  lower  ones  are  touched  but  little  in  the  old  hedge,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  young  one  in  which  the  shape  has  not  been  well  formed.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  are  cut  away  the  sap  flows  to  those  remaining,  greatly 
invigorating  them.  In  old  hedges  where  shape  and  bushinesshave  already 
been  attained,  the  whole  of  the  hedge  may  be  trimmed  back  to  thicken 
it,  but  let  the  severest  cutting  be  at  the  top.  For  every  branch  cut  off,  a 
half  dozen  new  ones  form,  so  that  in  time  a  hedge  becomes  so  dense  that 
a  bird  can  hardly  fly  through  it.  After  the  first  cutting  there  will  be 
more  growth  made  and  this  is  allowed  to  grow  on  as  long  as  it  will.  When 
all  growth  has  stopped,  which  will  be  in  September  in  the  Middle  States, 
the  hedge  is  gone  over  again,  and  cut  clean  into  a  good  shape,  which 
should  be  neither  too  round  nor  too  pointed.  In  connection  with  this  it 
may  be  said  here  that  single  trees  should  be  pruned  in  the  same  way  that 
the  hedge  is.  Bushiness  comes  from  stopping  the  leading  shoots,  for  they 
are  done  growing.  Pruning  in  winter  acts  the  other  way,  encouraging  an 
extra  strong  top  growth. 
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Equilibrium  Lost. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  at  one  time  the  most  opulent  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  its  decline  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  destruction  of 
its  forests  began;  the  climate  became  arid;  the  streams  refused  their  life- 
giving  flow  to  agriculture,  and  the  broad  lands  that  once  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lesser  fields,  situated  nearer 
the  sources  of  streams  and  in  the  mountain  declivities.  No  forests  had 
been  reserved,  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  when,  in  later 
years,  they  sought  to  remedy  their  great  mistake  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbors,  in  the  work  of  reforestation,  they  discovered,  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  that  while  trees  induce  humidity,  it  first  requires 
humidity  to  induce  the  growth  of  trees.  Confronted  by  this  important 
law  of  nature,  they  saw  their  well-meant  efforts  rewarded  with  only  the 
most  meagre  and  discouraging  results,  and  realized  then  that  the  lesson 
taught  them  in  the  merciless  school  of  experience  had  come  to  them  too 
late  for  the  relief  or  their  country.  They  had  waited  too  long;  the  point 
of  climatic  equilibrium  had  been  passed;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
the  matured  experience  of  Germany  in  this  science  could  successfully  cope 
with  the  alternating  drouths  and  floods  that  now  prevail.— ilfarim  Conrad, 
Chicago,  III. 


Wash  for  Trees. 

So  rapacious  in  the  winter  are  the  jack  rabbits  and  other  rabbits,  and 
mice,  too,  even  some  of  our  most  valuable  forest  trees  are  not  exempt 
from  their  teeth  gnawing.  Treading  down  the  snow  may  exclude  the 
mice,  but  not  the  rabbits.  Some  men  tie  tar  paper  around  the  young 
trunks,  but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  is  too  heating  and  draws 
the  sun.  Any  kind  of  white  paper  is  far  preferable.  The  following  wash 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  thing: 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  copperas  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  add  this 
to  a  pail  of  ordinary  lime  white  wash,  this  will  cause  it  to  thicken;  add  a 
handful  of  common  salt;  thin  with  water.  The  wash  is  now  ready  for 
use,  and  can  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  ready  to  apply  at  any  time  by  not  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  up.  Apply  to  trunk  of  trees  in  May  and  June  to  keep  out 
borers,  apply  in  fall  to  keep  ofP  rabbits.  Applied  last  of  January  or  first 
of  February  will  prevent  sun  scalds.  This  wash  is  cheap  and  easily  ap- 
plied, and  is  useful  on  all  kinds  of  trees. 


No  use  dwelling  on  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  planting  of  trees  on 
the  Northwest  prairies.  Let  the  government  make  a  beginning  by  start- 
ing experimental  stations,  nurseries  and  plantations  of  trees,  under  the 
care  of  the  mounted  police,  at  every  one  of  their  permanent  headquarters. 
It  will  be  an  example  to  the  settlers;  the  young  trees  raised  from  seed,  at 
a  nominal  cost  in  the  nurseries,  can  be  given  to  them.  The  work  will 
not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  mounted  police,  and  it  will  interest 
and  improve  the  men,  in  every  way.— H.  G.  Joly,  of  Quebec. 


The  woods  hold  the  water;  the  water  makes  the  meadows;  the  meadows 
the  flocks;  the  flocks,  the  manure;  the  manure,  the  grain.— French 
Forester. 
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Lumber  Interests. 

Pine  lumbering  in  Minnesota  has  been  the  prime  factor  of  rapidly 
peopling  this  part  of  the  Northwest.  The  first  saw  mill,  used  for  the 
United  States  garrison,  at  Fort  Snelling,  was  erected  in  1821,  at  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  the  great  Mississippi  water  power  of  the  present  city  of 
Minneapolis.  From  the  start  this  city  has  been  the  main  center  of  the 
lumber  industry.  The  year  demarking  the  improved  methods  on  a  scale 
of  vastress,  is  1870.  The  production  of  lumber  by  the  Minneapolis  mills 
alone,  dating  in  that  year  and  ending  in  1892,  is  estimated  in  round  num- 
bers, at  six  billion  feet,  board  measure.  It  will  exceed  half  a  million  this 
World's  Fair  year.  Though  this  city  still  holds  the  vantage  ground,  there 
are  lumber  operations  in  all  available  parts  of  the  State,  Duluth  being  a 
strong  competitor.  "The  tendency  of  all  productive  industry  to  centrali- 
zation for  purposes  of  economy  and  effectiveness  is  especially  noted  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber."  Though  we  have,  according  to  the  statistical* 
returns,  about  330  mills,  large  and  diminutive,  in  Minnesota,  but  few 
comparatively  do  the  business.  Practically  our  lumber  interests  to-day 
are  under  the  control  of  three  or  four  great  capitalistic  corporations.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  over  25,000,000  feet  of  the  standing  pine  are  now 
owned  by  lumbermen  outside  of  these  corporations.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  pines  on  School  and  State  lands,  the  stumpage  of  which  the 
independent  lumbermen  buy;  and  the  order  and  rule  everywhere  are  to 
"take  everything  clean,  sound  and  defective,  counted  in  just  scaling." 
Fire  has  the  rest. 

PINE  TIMBER  STILL  LEFT. 

The  main  body  of  the  pines  yet  standing  lies  north  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway;  south  of  it  are  scattered  tracts,  but  fast  receding  under 
the  increasing  demand  for  lumber.  The  aggregate  in  solid  feet  of  the 
pines  still  left  to  supply  our  markets,  is  variously  estimated,  some  putting 
it  as  high  as  twenty  billions.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  measure  here 
with  certainty.  Conservative  men  put  it  at  thirteen  billions  in  the  sev- 
eral timber  districts  known  as  the  Hastings,  Red  Wing,  Winona,St.  Croix 
Valley,  Duluth,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railroad  and  Red  River. 

LUMBER  EMPLOYES. 

It  is  estimated  that  800  men  are  employed  in  the  pineries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi waters.  It  takes,  on  an  average,  thirteen  men  to  the  million  feet  to 
get  the  logs.  The  exact  figures  of  the  cut  in  the  mills  last  year,  includ- 
ing shingles,  are  1,344,000,000  feet.  According  to  this  data,  then,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  woods  was  17,472.  Add  10  per  cent,  for 
increase  of  business  over  last  year,  and  the  figures  stand  19,220  men  for 
the  whole  State  in  the  winter  of  1893.  It  takes  twelve  men  to  the  million 
for  the  manufacturing  and  delivery  of  the  lumber.  The  wages  paid  tO' 
work  hands  exceed  those  of  the  agricultural  industry,  averaging,  in  the 
woods  this  year,  $29.50  per  month  and  board;  and  at  the  mills,  12.75,  self- 
boarding,  per  day. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  PINES  LAST? 

Among  the  principal  mills  operated  by  the  great  corporations,  are  those 
of  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Winona,  Hastings,  Stillwater,  Little  Falls, 
Brainerd,  Carlton  and  Cloquet.    The  upright  and  circular  saws  in  board- 
making  are  giving  place  to  the  band  saws,  that  speed  as  with  the  teeth 
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of  lightning,  eating  up  the  forests  a  thousand  times  faster  than  when  we 
were  boys  and  girls.  The  business  is  power  indeed,  eclipsing  all  other  in- 
dustries. What  is  done  in  Minnesota  on  this  line  is  an  index  of  other 
lumber  states.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat  crop  is  but  a  third  of 
the  annual  product  of  the  woods.  Summarize  the  value  of  all  the  stone 
quarries,  petroleum  resources,  steam  boats,  sailing  vessels,  canal  boats, 
and  it  is  less  than  the  annual  value  of  the  forest  product  of  the  nation. 
Put  together  the  gross  incomes  of  all  the  railway  and  transportation  com- 
panies, and  yet  they  come  not  up  to  the  lumber  of  the  states.  The  pro- 
duct of  our  woods  in  dollars  and  cents  applied  to-day,  would  more  than 
wipe  out  the  entire  public  debt.  Is  this  mighty  product  diminishing? 
Yes,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  reforestation.  Must 
Minnesota  step  down  with  her  sister  states?  Yes,  if  the  extinction  of 
her  pines  is  that  step.  How  long  will  her  pines  last?  Ask  the  insatiate 
markets;  ask  the  axes;  ask  the  band  saws;  ask  the  consuming  fires.  Date 
from  the  highest  figures— 20,000,000,000  remaining  in  the  wilds  of  Minne- 
sota—2,000,000,000  cut  per  year;  how  long?  Ten  years,  and  the  last  tim- 
ber pine  is  sold!  But  the  conservative  estimate  is  safer.  How  long?  Ere 
the  twentieth  century  has  dawned,  the  legacy  we  have  inherited  cannot 
be  transmitted  to  our  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. But  Minnesota  is  not  forgetful  of  her  public  trust.  Her  man- 
date is,  "reserve  something— economize  the  cut— exclude  the  fires— grow 
new  installments  of  valuable  trees  on  all  the  waste  places  I" 


Oovernment  Reservoirs  and  Trees. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  national  government,  Minnesota  has  laid 
the  basis  of  a  great  water  reservoir  system,  which,  with  a  corresponding 
development  of  forestry  to  feed  it,  will  become  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  practical  on  the  continent.  Elevated  1,275  feet,  average,  above  the 
sea,  it  has  sufficient  decline  for  all  flowage  purposes,  and  so  level  is  its 
surface,  compared  with  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  farther  west  and 
east,  the  water  can  be  readily  retained  without  the  usual  expense  of 
irrigable  enterprises,  for  the  abundant  growth  of  vegetation  wherever 
applied. 

nature's  unequal  distribution. 

In  an  able  paper  written  for  the  forestry  meeting,  held  at  the  State 
Fair,  September  8,  1892,  Major  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Engineers  Corps,  U. 
S.,  in  charge  of  the  reservoirs  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  said: 
"All  vital  growth  is  dependent  upon  and  largely  nourished  by  water  and 
oxygen.  The  atmosphere  which  envelopes  the  earth  is  loaded  with  the 
latter,  and  hence  it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  within  easy  reach  of  all 
living  forms.  But  water  does  not  permeate  the  environment  of  all  living 
things  with  precision  and  in  suflScient  quantity.  Not  enough  of  it  gets 
into  the  atmosphere  to  go  round;  all  sorts  of  things  interfere  with  its  air- 
line distribution,  and,  as  a  consequence,  some  localities  get  too  much, 
others  too  little,  and  some  none  at  all. 

"Of  the  conditions  under  which  the  air  gathers  it  up  from  the  surface 
in  wet  places  and  distributes  it  over  the  earth  in  both  wet  and  dry  places 
in  the  form  of  rain,  we  know  some,  but  not  many,  nor  enough.   We  know 
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that  the  quantity  of  water  carried  away  from  a  wet  surface  is  a  function 
of:  (1)  the  temperature  of  water;  (2)  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  air;  and 
(3)  of  the  quantity  of  air  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  in  ques- 
tion. We  Ifnow  that  while  carried  as  vapor  in  the  air,  certain  undefined 
conditions  of  heat  and  electricity  will  cause  it  to  liquify  and  fall  back  to 
the  earth's  surface.  But  beyond  this  we  are  mostly  in  the  dark.  We  can 
only  believe  what  we  see  and  foresee  but  a  very  little  bit. 

NOT  ENOUGH  TO  GO  ROUND. 

We  are  thus  led  up  to  the  fact  that  for  considerable  areas  of  land  in  the 
United  States  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  rainfall  will  con- 
tinuously be  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  For  still  larger 
areas  it  is  certain  that  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  probably 
true  that  we  are  powerless  to  influence  rainfall.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  we  can  as  a  matter  of  engineering  skill,  imitate  nature  by  gathering 
water  in  great  reservoirs  in  favored  localities  and  lead  it  to  and  over  and 
upon  the  unfavored  ones.  I  cannot  too  strongly  accentuate  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  engineering,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  handled  by 
engineers. 

ART  OF  ENGINEERING. 

"The  art  of  the  engineer  is  to  control  and  adapt  the  forces  of  nature, 
in  a  feeble  way,  to  the  uses  of  man.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the  body  poli- 
tic of  society  who  has  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  those  forces  in 
that  way.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  handling  of  water  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  of  his  art. 

I  need  not  expand  upon  the  application  of  all  this  to  forestry.  This  art 
has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  old,  the  creation  of  the  new. 
Wherever  it  goes,  water  is  a  vital  factor. 

A  COLOSSAL  EXAMPLE. 

In  the  interests  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  United 
States  has  established  a  colossal  example  in  the  conservation  of  water. 
It  is  rather  an  obvious  proposition  that  more  water  will  improve  the 
navigable  capacity  of  any  river.  And  the  greater  the  navigable  capa- 
city of  any  waterway,  the  greater  its  commercial  value.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  this  latter  value  increases  very  much  faster  than 
the  former. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

"  It  takes  however,  a  great  deal  of  water  to  help  a  river.  The  Missis- 
sippi, near  St.  Paui,  requires  over  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  before  it  can 
accommodate  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water.  This  means  a  little 
less  than  2,000,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  reservoirs  are  designed 
to  furnish  about  that  quantity  of  water  during  the  period  when 
the  water  in  the  river  is  ordinarily  low.  This  period  varies  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days,  and  hence  the  whole  quantity  that  may  be  called  for  in  a 
season  is  about  180,000,000,000  gallons.  Their  maximum  capacity  is  about 
675,000,000,000  gallons. 

PRESENT  RESERVOIRS. 

"  Four  reservoirs  are  completed  and  in  operation : 

LAKE  WINNIBIGOSHISH. 

Watershed,  1,422  square  miles. 

Water  surface,  110,206  acres. 

Storage  capacity,  344,000,000,000  gallons. 
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LEECH  LAKE. 

Watershed,  1,225  square  miles. 
Water  surface,  110,632  acres. 

Storage  capacity,  225,000,000,000  gallons.  ^  ■ 

POKEGAMA. 

Watershed,  630  square  miles. 

Storage  capacity,  35,000,000,000  gallons. 

PINE  RIVER. 

Watershed,  602  square  miles. 

Water  surface,  15,206  acres. 

Storage  capacity,  56,000,000,000  gallons. 

SANDY  LAKE  (NEARLY  COMPLETE.) 

Watershed,  384  square  miles. 

Water  surface,  7,522  acres. 

Storage  capacity,  15,600,000,000  gallon." 

THE  CANALS  OF  BABYLON. 

The  Major  suggests  that  "  the  fertile  plains  of  Babylon  and  Tyre  were 
on  the  border  land  of  desert."  Very  probable;  for  Babylonia  is  a  dry 
steppe  or  table  land,  naturally  fertile,  but  incapable  of  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion without  irrigation,  as  are  the  Great  Plains. 

THE  WATER  PROBLEM. 

Estimating  our  average  rainfall  at  25  inches,  we  have  in  round  numbers 
274,725,378,027,281  gallons  falling  annually  upon  our  State.  What  be- 
comes of  all  this  water?  According  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river  basin  amounts  annually  to  620  cubic  miles  of 
water.  The  estimate  of  the  discharge  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  107  cubic 
miles.  This  leaves  513  cubic  miles  for  evaporation  and  soil  and  vegetable 
absorption.  Calculating  the  immeasurable  hungry  mouths  of  our  crop 
vegetation  growing  in  our  soils,  rendered  porous  by  culture,  it  is  safe  to 
say  one-half  of  our  preciptation  is  thus  absorbed,  and  this  percentage  is 
augmenting  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population  with  correspond- 
ing increase  of  agricultural  advancement. 

Knowing  that  by  virtue  of  locatign  Minnesota  is  the  lock  and  key  of  a 
continental  commerce,  master  thinkers  and  engineers  are  studying  the 
problem,  how  to  utilize  to  best  advantage  the  mighty  tides  of  surplus 
waters  that  gather  at  her  watersheds,  which  in  the  spring  flood  the  plains 
here  and  below  us,  leaving  but  ruins  of  property  and  life  in  their  wake, 
sure  to  react,  as  in  Babylonia,  into  drouth  and  harvest  destitution. 

DRAINING  THE  SW^AMP  LANDS. 

A  project  is  in  agitation  to  drain  the  State  swamp  lands  in  the  far 
north.  They  are  now  more  or  less  overgrown  with  decaying  black  spruce 
and  tamarac,  and  carpeted  with  mosses,  reeds,  cranberries,  blueberries 
and  other  vines  and  shrubs,  conserving  vast  bodies  of  moisture  that  feed 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  are  there  of  immeasurable  benefit.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  they  must  be  put  to  new  and  better  uses  without 
losing  water  supply.  The  claims  of  agriculture  now  take  precedence. 
Properly  drained  they  will  make  the  best  of  farms,  waiting  to  be  sub- 
dued and  occupied  by  intelligent  emigrants.   Our  valuable  timber  trees. 
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such  as  the  pines  and  hardwoods,  cannot  grow  in  swamps  and  bogs;  they 
must  have  lands  with  natural  drainage.  There  are  enough  non-agricul- 
tural lands  to  serve  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  our 
waters  with  equal  facility  under  leady  and  root-nxatted  floors. 

CANALING  THE  WOODLANDS. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  canaling  the  native  woodlands  for  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  purposes,  seems  very  feasible,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  eventually  consummated,  having  at  length  a  net-work  of  irregular 
canals  extending  into  prairie  portions  of  the  state.  No  floods  need  then 
accrue.  The  surplus  waters  will  be  conducted  into  the  gulches,  lagoons, 
lakes,  and  husbanded  over  the  prairies,  the  whole  system  held  in  reserve 
by  the  government  dams  to  be  distributed  when  needed  for  river  driving 
and  navigation  as  now,  and  farm  irrigation  with  certainty  of  crops. 


Evolution  of  the  Primaries. 

Fine  and  beautiful  as  is  Parian  marble,  when  pulverized  by  burning,  is 
it  intrinsically  valuable  for  crops?  Not  half  so  much  as  an  equal  volume 
in  weight  of  lime  from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England.— That  marble  and  the 
chalk  are  alike  carbon.  Chemistry  detects  no  difference  here,  but  experi- 
ence proves  that,  while  the  chalk  is  wealth,  the  burnt  marble,  so  precious 
in  crystallized  form,  is  poverty  itself  to  the  plant. 

NATURE  AHEAD  OF  ART. 

Certain  rocks  are  phosphates,  which  also  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plant  tissue.  Apply  chemical  analysis  here,  find  therein  the  lime  and  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  find  in  the  bone  of  animals  the  same  constituents  in 
the  same  relative  proportions  originally  developed  from  the  rock — is  there 
any  difference  in  crops?  We  might  safely  say  the  bone  is  seventy-five  per 
cent,  ahead  of  the  rock,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  (the  bone)  has 
'•passed  through  the  chain  of  progression  through  which  all  the  primaries 
have  passed  reproducing  the  higher  form  of  organic  life." 

CHAIN  OF  PROGRESSION. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  sulphate  of  lime;  in  the  bone  is  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
chemistry  says  it  is  one  and  the  same;  but  for  a  higher  class  of  plants  that 
of  the  bone  is  far  more  efficient.  Treat  the  bone  sulphate  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  render  it  super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  a  thousand  fold  ahead 
of  plaster  of  Paris  direct  from  the  quarry. 

"blood  of  THE  ROCK." 

Here  are  ten  pounds  of  bullock's  blood  diluted  in  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water;  and  here  are  the  same  chemical  ingredients  in  equal  quantities 
alike  treated— the  potash  from  the  sulphur,  the  potash  from  the  felspar, 
the  phosphate  from  the  apatite  rock,  and  other  constituents  from  their 
primary  sources;  the  chemical  analysis  is  the  same;  but  sprinkle  a  patch 
in  your  garden  with  the  diluted  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  an  equal  patch 
right  beside  it  with  the  manufactured  "blood  of  the  rock,"  and  mark 
again  that  the  difference  in  effect  is  as  great  as  in  the  other  cases— your 
vegetables  that  drank  what  once  life  circled  in  the  arteries  of  the  animal, 
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are  splendid  while  those  of  the  other  treatment  are  poor,  half  starved, 
shriveled  up  specimens  on  a  par  with  a  laborer  who  lives  on  hard-tack 
cakes  buttered  with  olemargarine. 

•  THE  FOREST-HYPHEN. 

As  we  read  up  the  divine  book  of  nature,  we  shall  find  that  the  central 
link  or  hyphen  between  the  crude  primaries  and  the  higher  and  more 
beautiful  forms  of  life,  is  the  forest.  Without  this  the  processes  of  pro- 
gress are  interrupted.  The  forest  makes  the  humus  of  the  soil;  mollifies, 
electrifies,  and  distributes  the  rainfall.  The  forest  is  nature's  alembic, 
by  which  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  fitted  to  vitalize  the  blood  and  quicken 
the  brain  to  balanced  action.  The  forest  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Christ  of 
good  fruits. 


Forestry  at  the  State  Fair  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

At  an  interesting  forestry  meeting  held  at  the  state  fair,  September  8, 
1892,  able  papers  were  read  on  the  preservation  of  our  native  forests,  from 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  Major  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Engineers'  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  in 
charge  of  reservoirs  at  headquarters  of  the  Mississippi  river;  Prof.  B.  F. 
Fernow,  chief  of  forestry  division,  Washington,  D.  C;  Col.  E.  F.  Ensign, 
Prof.  George  H.  Parson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Hon.  A.  V. 
Clubbs,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  others.  Prof.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Agricultural  School,  talked  in  a  conversational  manner,  prac- 
tical at  every  point,  on  the  educative  influences  of  trees,  their  protection 
for  the  farm  and  home,  their  climatic  and  assthetic  uses. 

H.  C.  Putnam,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  leading  lumber- 
men of  the  Northwest,  who  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the  forest  situation 
of  the  country,  showed  that  all  that  vast  territory  north  of  the  Mesaba 
ridge,  having  northern  drainage  into  the  Rainy  Lake  waters,  is  practi- 
cally used  by  the  Canadians;  that  our  government  gets  from  the  squatters 
and  settlers  only  the  legal  fee,  $1.25  per  acre,  while  the  timber  is  all 
floated  out  of  the  country.  He  would  have  all  that  portion  of  the  public 
domain  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  rescued  from  trespass  and  fires. 
He  also  showed  that  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Bowstring  this  way 
by  a  canal  is  a  practical  undertaking,aflording  means  by  which  to  float  the 
logs  from  the  northern  slope  down  into  the  Mississippi  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  people,  and  for  better  navigation  of  this  continental 
river. 

S.  M.  Owen,  editor  of  "Farm,  Stock  and  Home,"  compared  forestry  for 
agriculture  to  the  human  lungs  as  essential  in  fact  to  this  industry  as  air 
and  sunlight.  He  pictured  the  sorrowful  condition  of  the  Adirondacks, 
once  so  famous  for  water-falls  and  sylvan  beauty,  but  now  desolate  on  the 
mountains  and  valley— traceable  to  forest  vandalism  and  fires.  He 
showed  that  the  decadence  of  agriculture  always  and  everywhere  keeps 
pace  with  the  decadence  of  the  forests.  He  urged  unfaltering  action  to 
secure  the  proposed  Forest  Reserve  on  the  public  woodlands  of  our  State. 

The  following  petition  was  then  read  and  signed  generally  by  the 
enthusiastic  listeners: 
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PETITION  FOE  A  FORESTRY  RESERVE. 

To  The  Honorable  Senators  aud  Bepresentatives  of  Congress: 

The  undersisrned  citizens  of  Minnesota  set  fortii  that  the  annual  fires 
on  the  woodlands  of  the  public  domain,  have  destroyed  much  valuable 
timber  and  largely  injured  the  forest  conditions  necessary  to  economize 
our  waters;  that  the  stealage  of  timber  has  been  immense;  that  the 
methods  of  cutting  have  been  wasteful  and  ruinous  to  timber  preserva- 
tion and  culture.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  shall  ask  for  a  practical  system  of  forestry,  managed  by  proper 
police  forces  to  guard  against  fires  and  trespass,  and  develop  forest 
growth.  In  accordance  therewith,  we  respectfully  urge  that  a  reserve  in 
one  body,  or  in  separate  sections,  be  located  on  the  public  domain  at  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Red,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  or  other 
points,  carved  out  of  non-agricultural  lands,  aggregating  not  less  than 
2,000,000  acres,  and  so  regulated  as  not  to  restrict  the  rights  of  bona-flde 
settlers,  nor  the  rights  of  lumbering,  mining  and  railroading,  but  rather 
to  promote  these  industries  without  detriment  to  forest  preservations. 

HORTICULTURAL  ENDORSEMENT. 

At  the  forestry  session  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  January,  1893,  the  above  petition  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  said  society,  to  be  incorporated  in  its  annual  report,  and 
signed  by  the  members.  It  now  meets  with  general  favor  by  all  classes, 
lumbermen,  with  few  exceptions,  raising  no  objection  to  the  undertaking 
on  the  provisions  mentioned. 


A  Bird  (jospel. 

Oh,  for  a  bird-gospel  preached  in  all  our  pulpits,  and  taught  in  all  our 
schools,  and  published  in  all  our  presses!  There  is  no  room  for  self-praise 
about  our  Christian  or  advanced  civilization,  so  long  as  it  is  popular  to 
recklessly  destroy  our  forests  and  the  song  birds  that  people  them  and  our 
meadows  and  grain  fields  and  gardens.  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey,  who  knows 
all  about  bird  habits  aud  bird  needs,  thus  defends  them: 

"It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  should  be  such  large  numbers  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  in 
which  the  savage  spirit  survives.  For  shooting  wild  birds,  often  maim- 
ing and  crippling  them,  inflicting  on  them  the  acutest  torture,  is  no  less 
cruel  and  brutal  than  the  cock  fighting  of  Spain,  and  the  bull  and  other 
animal  contests  of  imperial  Rome.  In  many  respects  it  is  much  more 
cruel.  Birds  have  a  very  highly  organized  nervous  system  and  must  be 
keenly  susceptible  to  pain.  Almost  everything  they  do  indicates  this. 
Their  quick  movements,  their  marvelous  serial  evolutions,  their  attach- 
ments, their  maternal  instincts,  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful, 
and  the  wonderful  powers  of  song  that  many  possess,  all  attest  their  high 
physical  organization  and  prove  the  greatness  of  the  cruelty  that  would 
ruthlessly  deprive  them  of  life.  The  surprise  is  greater  when  we  reflect 
that  some  men  of  education,  aud  in  other  respects  of  high  character,  in- 
dulge in  the  so-called  sport  of  shooting  innocent  birds.  It  may  be  sport, 
but  is  it  not  the  sport  of  a  barbarian  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  savage?  No 
doubt  future  ages  will  look  on  the  wanton  killing  of  birds  in  this  period 
with  the  same  surprise  and  disgust  that  we  feel  on  reading  the  stories  of 
the  animal  contests  in  the  Roman  arena." 
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Trees  for  the  Farm  and  Home. 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  Col.  John  H.  Stevens,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  President  of  the  State  Forestry 
Association,  delivered  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Montevideo,  1888: 

A  prominent  promologist  in  an  eastern  newspaper  recently  said: 
""We  should  plant  trees,  first  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  farm.  I  feel 
confident  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
class  of  men,  who  will  be  willing  to  admit  this  idea  for  its  true  value  to 
them  on  their  farms.  You  know  that  your  farms  are  worth  more  for  your 
efforts  at  improving  and  beautifying  them  not  only  for  market,  but  also 
for  your  own  personal  use.  You  know  that  they  will  sell  readier,  and  that 
they  will  bring  you  more  money  when  sold  for  the  beautiful  trees  that  are 
planted  upon  them.  You  yourself  would  not  take  much  money  to  have 
those  trees  removed  that  your  own  hands  have  planted  and  you  have 
watched  with  care.  In  all  our  sterner  thoughts  of  life  we  cannoi  afford 
to  altogether  ignore  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art.  To 
you  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever"  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity who  are  even  now  panting  for  the  beautiful.  Again,  "Life  with- 
out beauty  is  a  dead  and  unwholesome  thing;"  and  again,  "Trees  are  fit 
to  minister  to  man's  manly  sense  of  beauty."  These  are  the  modern  ex- 
pressions of  the  deep  and  hidden  sense  of  the  beautiful  lying  under  our 
sterner  natures,  and  which  are  so  successfully  ministered  to  by  the  grand 
and  majestic  beauty  of  the  living  plant  or  tree.  The  man  who  could 
pitch  the  dwelling  designed  for  the  abode  and  resting  place  of  his  family 
in  a  drear  and  open  field,  treeless  and  flowerless,  is  a  long  way  behind  the 
aesthetics  of  the  age,  if  he  is  content  to  leave  it  so.  He  has  spent  the 
foregoing  part  of  his  life  for  nothing,  and  has  yet  everything  to  learn  re- 
specting the  beauty  of  this  life.  We  know  that  men  are  alive  to  their 
best  interests,  and  that  they  must  and  will  plant  trees  around  their  farms 
and  their  homes  for  beauty  and  for  use.  Everywhere  we  see  encouraging 
examples  of  movement  in  this  direction,  and  much  may  they  be  ex- 
tended." 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Second— Trees  are  the  homes  and  meeting  places  for  the  birds.  Every 
farmer  in  our  vast  country  will  at  once  see  and  recognize  the  force  of  this 
proposition.  Birds  are  the  children  of  the  air,  and  lodge  among  the 
branches  of  our  trees.  If  there  are  no  trees  with  their  wealth  of  beautiful 
branches  on  our  place,  we  can  have  no  birds.  If  there  are  no  birds  there 
is  no  restraint  upon  the  millions  of  devouring  insects  that  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  upon  the  crops  that  the  honest  farmer  needs  for  his  bread  and  his 
money.  So  the  relation  between  the  tree-planting  and  the  farmer's 
pocket  is  established,  and  is  intimately  close— closer,  indeed,  than  some 
of  us  are  aware  of.  Let  us  remember  that  most  of  the  small  and  beauti- 
ful birds  that  warble  among  the  branches  of  our  trees  are  insect  eating 
birds,  and  are  our  most  intimate  and  devoted  friends,  ever  working  for 
our  interests.  Let  us  encourage  them  and  their  friendly  efforts  for  our 
good  in  every  possible  way  by  planting  trees  for  their  convenience.  The 
tree  and  the  bird!  How  astonishingly  beautiful  these  organized  objects 
of  kind  nature  are  in  their  life  and  their  work!  Each  of  them  are  grand 
conceptions  of  Infinite  wisdom,  and  are  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
careful  study  that  would  fill  volumes  of  scientific  and  useful  teaching. 
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The  tree  and  the  bird?  How  intimately  close  is  the  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  departments  of  the  natural  world,  between  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdoms!  Between  the  merest  vegetable  and  the  highly 
organized  beauty  of  the  air.  This  relationship  is  easily  traced,  the  one 
ministering  to  the  daily  requirements  of  the  other.  Would  we  have  birds 
to  cheer  and  to  bless  us,  let  us  plant  liberally  the  trees  they  love. 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Third— The  economics  of  the  farm  require  trees  planted.  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  farmer  but  will  readily  appreciate  this  statement  and  will  im- 
mediately pluck  up  his  ears  at  the  mention  of  it.  By  the  economics  of 
the  farm,  however,  I  do  not  intend  the  discussion  of  the  most  advantage- 
ous ways  of  feeding  stock  or  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
to  keep  for  profit,  but  rather  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  waste 
lands  on  our  farms  that  are  too  wet  and  mucky  to  be  used  for  the  culture 
of  grain,  or  that  are  too  rough  to  admit  the  plough?  These  are  questions 
of  much  importance  to  us,  because  every  acre  of  our  farms  is  liable  for 
taxation;  and  consequently  we  of  all  men  can  ill  afford  to  allow  any  of  it 
to  lie  idle.  We  want  it  all  to  bring  in  something,  and  something  that  is 
useful  to  us.  We  advise  you  to  plant  the  low  mucky  places  with  the 
American  larch  or  with  black  ash,  or  with  elm  or  willow;  and  besides  turn- 
ing a  dismal  swamp  into  a  field  of  beauty  it  will  soon  be  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  its  owner.  The  useless  land  of  this  country  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  possible,  though  in  ever  so  rough  a  way,  with  young  seedlings  of 
oak,  maple,  or  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  elm, 
white  walnut  or  butternut.  It  would  soon  astonish  the  most  incredulous 
to  see  the  quantity  and  suddenness  of  the  growth  and  profits  arising  from 
these  discarded  eyesores  of  the  farm.  Allow  no  stagnant  miasma  holes 
or  useless  eyesores  on  your  place  to  destroy  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
your  lovely  farms.  Plant  them  with  trees,  so  shall  they  be  to  you  objects 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  and  blessings  to  your  country. 

TREES  FOR  HEALTH. 

Fourth— The  healthfulness  of  the  farm.  At  first  sight  you  may  perhaps 
think  that  now  you  have  me.  We  say  in  all  candor  plant  them  on  the  farm 
and  town  lot  for  healthfulness.  It  is  well  known  that  trees  in  their  growing 
action  absorb  in  large  quantities  of  gases  from  the  earth  and  from  the 
air.  These  gases  for  the  most  part  are  effete  animal  exhalations  that 
have  served  a  purpose,  but  are  now  given  off  from  our  bodies  as  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless  to  us.  These  gases  are  the  very  life  of  the  trees, 
and  are  absorbed  by  them  in  large  quantities.  Again,  the  trees  give  off 
gases  that  are  useless  to  them,  and  these  gases  are  the  very  food  of  our 
life.  Only  think  of  an  arrangement  like  this  in  the  infinitely  wise  econ- 
omies of  nature!  The  vegetable  and  the  animal— the  one  mutually  de- 
dependent  upon  the  other,  the  lower  form  living  for  the  higher,  and 
neither  of  them  living  for  itself.  We  have  thought  that  a  small  but  wild 
plantation  of  trees  as  a  coppice  on  the  lower  end  of  each  town  and  village 
lot  would  be  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given  by  our  boards  of  health. 
How  much  effete  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  are  recklessly  thrown 
out  in  the  back  yards  of  all  our  town  lots  and  left  to  decay  and  poison  the 
atmosphere  we  are  hourly  breathing  for  our  life? 
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Its  deadly  influences  are  sometimes  felt  by  us  and  the  dear  ones  of  our 
family  circle  when  attacked  with  the  varied  forms  of  acute  inflammations 
or  with  typhoid  fever,  and  the  more  dreadful  diphtheria.  A  coppice  of 
wild  trees,  interlaced  with  wild  vines  and  creepers,  just  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lot,  would  be  a  calm  retreat  from  the  scorching  heat,  and  a  reser- 
voir to  utilize  all  the  poisons  and  pestilences  of  the  atmosphere.  How 
simple  the  remedy,  and  yet  we  are  paying  the  debt  of  our  negligence  of 
the  species  of  nature.  Blocks  of  trees  and  belts  of  trees  on  the  farm 
would  answer  precisely  the  same  purposes,  and  be  an  everlasting  fund  of 
satisfaction  and  pure  enjoyment.  Farmers,  let  us  plant  trees  for  health- 
fulness  for  ourselves  and  for  our  families.  For  what  are  all  the  wealth  of 
your  coffers  of  gold  compared  with  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  health? 

MODIFICATION  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Fifth— It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  trees  have  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing and  storing  up  latent  heat,  and  again  giving  it  out  in  times  of 
extreme  cold.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  fully  believe  it  is,  how  fine  is  the 
modifying  influence  that  may  be  exerted  on  our  climate  in  its  depressing 
moods?  Again,  it  is  believed  that  the  tree  has  the  power  of  absorption 
of  moisture,  and  in  a  time  of  severe  drought  again  giving  it  out  liberally 
through  its  trunk  and  its  branches  and  leaves  in  the  summer  time.  This 
influence  ascribed  to  the  tree  has  the  effect  of  cooling  and  moistening 
our  dry  atmosphere  during  the  heated  term.  This  view  presents  the  tree 
as  an  enormous  laboratory,  utilizing  heat  and  dispensing  coolness  and 
moisture  to  correct  the  extremes  of  our  seasons.  By  the  simple  means  of 
their  agency  the  extremes  of  temperature  endured  in  every  treeless 
region  may  be  corrected.  But  further,  we  have  sometimes  thought, 
while  sitting  under  our  spreading  trees,  in  the  intense  heat  of  summer, 
that  there  was  always  a  cooling  breeze  there,  and  consequently  that  they 
were  attractive  to  coolness  and  breeze.  Have  you  not  many  times  been 
struck  with  the  same  idea? 

If  we  had  the  space  at  our  command,  we  would  like  much  to  enlarge 
here  on  the  subject  of  wind-breaks  and  storm-stayers,  etc.,  in  relation  to 
trees.  We  are  more  than  certain  that  the  agency  of  trees  is  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effectual  wind-breakers  that  can  be  adopted.  We  are  almost  as 
certain  that  the  same  gentle  influences  may  be  credited  with  the  cooling 
and  refreshing  moisture  of  many  a  summer  shower  that  visits  our 
plantations.  When  shall  we  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  and  the  governing  forces  of  the  world?  When 
shall  we  learn  the  proper  relationship  of  one  part  to  another  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature?  How  can  we  have  the  blessings  of  a  fertile 
and  fruitful  country  without  the  agency  of  trees? 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Sixth— The  distribution  of  electric  fluids  in  the  air.  The  subject  of 
electricity  is  a  mysterious  question  that  we  cannot  fully  understand.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  vast  treeless  plains  of  our  continent  are  frequently  vis- 
ited with  those  destructive  influences  and  the  deadly  lightning  bolt.  The 
great  prairies  of  the  West  are  annually  visited  by  these  alarming  displays 
of  nature  to  their  serious  loss  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  people.  In 
tree-growing  regions  these  displays  are  less  frequent  and  less  severe.  Our 
advice,  therefore,  is  to  plant  trees  around  your  fields  and  around  your 
dwellings  to  ward  off  the  influence  of  destructive  lightning. 
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TREES  FOR  SHADE. 

Seventh— Trees  furnish  a  friendly  shade  and  cooling  breezes  for  the 
farmer's  children  and  his  cattle.  As  we  have  already  anticipated  this 
item  to  some  extent,  we  will  here  simply  say  that  for  this  use  alone  trees 
will  pay  far  more  than  they  cost.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  your  children 
have  not  the  cooling  shade  of  the  spreading  elm  tree  or  the  more  emblem- 
atic maple,  under  whose  spreading  branches  to  enjoy  their  healthy  sports 
at  midday  in  the  height  of  our  heated  season?  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that 
your  cattle  of  pure  blood,  your  horses  of  noble  ancestry,  and  your  sheep  of 
finest  clip  are  left  out  standing  in  the  melting  heat  in  a  friendly  fence 
corner,  and  without  the  grateful  shade  of  one  spreading  branch  over  their 
defenceless  heads?  Oh,  I  know  you  count  your  interests  better  than  this, 
and  though  you  would  not  for  your  children,  yet  for  your  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  you  will  provide  the  grateful  shade  that  blesses  them  in  the 
burning  noonday.   Plant  trees. 

TREES  FOR  TIMBER. 

Eighth— Trees  supply  timber,  poles,  and  brush  for  the  use  of  the  farm, 
Oh!  you  say  this  is  a  glaring  statement.  It  will  take  years  upon  years 
after  I  am  old  to  grow  timber,  &c.,  for  the  uses  of  the  farm  from  these 
trees,  and  we  will  never  see  any  benefit  from  the  trees  we  plant!  We 
know  from  our  own  experience  that  trees  planted  on  good  soil  and  doing 
well  for  ten  years  will  come  into  considerable  usefulness,  especially  for 
poles  and  brush  for  the  farm.  In  passing  through  the  southern  part  of 
this  county  last  fall  with  Hon.  Mr.  Shannon,  of  Granite  Falls,  we  were 
amazed  at  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  fine  trees  planted  on  the  roadside 
and  in  the  field.  These  trees,  mostly  our  cottonwood,  maple,  elm,  box 
elder,and  sugar  maples,  could  not  have  been  planted  many  years,  and  yet 
they  were  large,  fine  spreading,  handsome  trees,  and  an  ornament  to  any 
country.  Be  not,  therefore,  so  easily  discouraged.  Kind  nature  is  gener- 
ous of  any  assistance  given  her,  and  what  can  be  done  in  this  county  can 
also  be  done  in  any  county  in  the  State.  Plant  trees  therefore,  as  nature 
can  do  nothing  for  the  man  who  will  not  help  himself.  If  you  help  her 
she  will  reward  you  with  the  proudest  and  most  satisfactory  results  to 
crown  your  feeble  elforts.   Try  it! 

TREES  AND  PRECIPITATION. 

Ninth.  Trees  are  an  encouragement  to  rainfall  and  water  supply.  This 
is  now  become  a  settled  principle  in  the  creed  of  understanding  tree 
planters,  and  our  obesrvation  teaches  us  that  it  is  correct. 

Trees  by  means  of  their  influence  on  the  atmosphere  increase  the 
amount  of  condensation  of  moisture  and  precipitation.  Again,  by  means 
of  their  roots  and  their  action  on  the  soil  they  check  the  force  and  in. 
jury  of  torrents,  and  by  rendering  the  ground  porous  and  open  largely 
drink  it  in,  to  be  given  out  again  when  and  where  most  needed.  But 
again,  forests,  by  means  of  their  abundant  foliage,  evaporate  or  throw  off 
enormous  quantities  of  moisture  into  the  air,  and  this,  after  being  carried 
about  by  the  winds,  is  condensed  by  the  coolness  of  evening,  and  falls 
plentifully  upon  the  neighboring  country  in  the  form  of  pearly  dew.  So 
the  action  of  the  trees  and  the  reaction  of  the  atmosphere  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  every  time  man  receives  blessings  by  the  mysterious  ar- 
rangement.  Plant  trees  for  moisture. 
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GENERAL  BENEFTS. 

Tenth,  and  lastly.  By  planting  trees  for  ornamentation  and  shade  we 
shall  have  more  fruit  and  better  fruit,  better  crops  of  grain  and  grass, 
and  better  horses  and  cattle,  and  more  pleasure  and  purer  enjoyments  in 
life.  We  need  trees  around  our  orchards  to  give  out  warming  and  temper- 
ing influences  in  the  spring  time  when  the  trees  are  covered  with  tender 
blossoms  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  pinching  cold.  We  need  the  presence 
of  trees  around  our  fields  and  our  homes  in  summer  to  condense  the  cool- 
ing vapors  and  to  invite  the  pleasant  zephyrs  to  fan  our  parched  brows. 
More  especially  we  need  the  presence  of  trees  in  our  winters  to  offer  a 
calm  resistance  to  the  raging  blast  and  to  shelter  the  tender  buds  of  our 
fruit  trees  from  the  withering  cold  and  killing  frost.  We  need  their 
grateful  presence  around  the  home  of  our  loved  ones,  for  their  presence  is 
cheering  to  our  eyesight,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  look  upon  them  while  noth- 
ing but  whiteness  is  all  around. 

Let  us  each  in  our  humble  way  strive  to  add  our  humble  mite  to  the 
sum  total  of  our  engagements  of  this  humble  life  below  by  planting  a  few 
trees  to  live  and  testify  of  us  after  our  heads  are  laid  low  and  our  hands 
are  still  in  everlasting  rest. 


State  Bounty  for  Tree  Planting. 

A  new  antagonism  is  springing  up  against  forestry,  based  on  the  theory 
that  "it  is  inconsistent  to  pay  a  man  for  improving  his  premises  with 
trees;  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  this  than  to  pay  a  man  for  subdu- 
ing the  sod  on  his  farm  and  raising  a  crop  on  it."  This  argument,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  is  irrefutable  if  trees  sustain  no  broader  relation 
to  the  public  interest  than  plowing  a  piece  of  land  or  raising  a  crop  of 
wheat.  The  State  educates  the  children.  Is  it  inconsistent  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  pay  for  such  improvement  of  the  family  or  families?  In 
one  sense  the  children  are  or  will  be  public  property.  They  are  candi- 
dates for  citizenship;  hence  the  necessity  of  universal  education  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  people.  Though  the  parent  owns  the  child,  yet  the 
State  owns  the  child's  example,  the  child's  character,  evolving  into 
citizenship.  Though  the  bounty  trees  belong  to  the  man  who  plants 
them,  though  he  is  specially  benefited  as  he  ought  to  be,  yet  the  effects 
of  the  trees,  being  unlimited,  are  State-wide,  country-wide.  They  are 
factors  in  mitigating  the  rigors  of  our  hot  and  cold  winds:  they  protect 
the  people's  crops  near  and  afar;  they  continue  the  wood  industries;  they 
economize  the  water;  they  beautify  the  landscape;  they  deepen  and  en- 
large the  sentiment  of  patriotism;  they  lift  the  masses  out  of  groveling 
notions  to  a  worshipful  love  of  "the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true." 
Hence,  the  State  can  afford  and  should  encourage  tree  planting  and 
culture  by  rewards.  It  is  not  wholly  an  appeal  to  selfishness;  it  is  rather 
a  means  to  the  ends  of  general  prosperity  and  progress. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  STATE'S  MUNIFICENCE. 

The  only  just  cause  for  repeal  is  the  abuse  of  the  State's  munificence. 
Were  such  abuse  the  rule,  the  bounty  act  should  be  expunged  from  the 
statute.  Do  what  the  State  may,  it  cannot  wholly  prevent  individual 
criminality  on  the  lines  of  humane  conduct.   It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
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under  the  bounty  act,  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  forested 
to  a  large  extent.  Since  that  enactment  not  less  than  50,000  acres  of 
prairie  lands  have  been  successfully  planted  with  trees.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  State  for  this  purpose,  are  returned  to  the 
State  in  greatly  enhanced  values.  But  not  half  of  the  prairie  lands  are 
yet  properly  forested;  hence  the  retention  of  the  bounty  act  is  our 
necessity.  It  was  noble  in  those  senators  who  parried  off  the  blows  of 
the  men  who  sought  to  kill  the  law  that  has  enabled  struggling  farmers 
to  raise  trees  as  a  personal  and  public  benefaction. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Limited  as  the  means  to  do  are,  the  Forestry  Association  must  stand 
as  guard  over  the  application  of  the  Tree  Bounty  Act.  The  State  offers 
$2.00  per  acre  for  a  term  of  six  years  succeeding  the  first  year.  This  in- 
vestment is  a  claim  upon  such  trees.  The  State  must  have  the  trees  in 
return  for  the  common  welfare.  There  must  be  positive  evidences  of 
value  received  for  value  tendered.  It  is  not  enough  to  plant  the  trees; 
they  must  be  cared  for  and  healthfully  alive  when  the  bounty  is  de- 
manded. The  Association  feels  a  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  pro- 
poses to  institute  strict  investigation  wherever  needed,  and  it  will  be 
sure  to  report  any  and  every  abuse  of  the  State's  generosity.  It  is  not 
our  business  as  an  association,  to  serve  as  a  forest  police,  but  it  is  our 
business  to  see  that  tree  planting  and  tree  conservation  are  real  things, 
living  things,  growing  things.  With  this  attainment  the  duty  of  the 
Forestry  Association  is  discharged. 


Toices  From  the  Woodlands. 

"The  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 

I  write  this  while  in  the  woodlands  of  the  North,  in  quest  of  wood 
material  for  the  World's  Fair.  The  region  of  cut  pines  extends  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  all  directions.  Like  an  eating  cancer,  the  ruin  wrought 
has  deadened  everything  touched  by  ax  and  fire.  Black  stumps  are  left, 
but  seldom  shadowed  by  live  trees,  generally  the  short  lived  poplars 
occupy  such  ground.  TSTew  trees  would  have  sprung  out  and  densely 
reclothed  these  lands  had  fires  been  excluded.  Nature  here  has  retro- 
graded. The  very  ammonia  in  the  soil  has  been  burned  out.  Its  nutri- 
tion is  seriously  harmed.  What  makes  the  forest  real,  is  gone.  The 
forest  roof  is  broken  down.  The  forest  floor  is  broken  up.  This  charac- 
terizes almost  the  entire  woodland  condition.  Hence,  a  rapid  destruction 
to  water  conservation,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  these  woods  are  meet- 
ing the  fate  of  the  departing  pines.  The  hardwoods,  too,  are  doomed. 
Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  or  a  hoop  pole,  that  can  be  converted 
into  money,  even  if  the  business  don't  pay  over  fifty  cents  net  per  day, 
has  to  come  down.  A  combustible  stuff  is  left  in  the  woods  which  the 
annual  fire  laps  up,  and  the  confiagration  spreads  and  spreads,  killing 
everything  in  its  advance,  leaving  but  here  and  there  a  green  oasis  in  the 
general  wreck. 

This  country  is  naturally  adapted  to  growing  the  pines  and  valuable 
hardwoods;  will  pay  larger  in  tree  crops  than  in  agricultural  productions; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  woods,  rightly  managed,  will  surely  preserve 
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these  head  waters  and  thence  our  rivers  from  drying  up.  Common  sense 
economy  suggests  that  we  rescue  them  from  further  vandalism.  But  an 
ugly  opposition  pits  itself  upon  such  an  effort.  Certain  business  men  of 
the  trust  nomenclature  discover  that  lumber  profit  on  a  vast  scale  is  fast 
approaching  an  end,  and  they  rush  and  scramble  for  the  yet  unraided 
pineries  before  less  scrupulous  parties  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  can 
steal  them,  or  greater  fires  devour  them.  Many  of  the  owners  of  the 
timberlands  are  non-residents,  living  in  the  great  eastern  cities,  and 
occupy  the  same  relation  to  this  region  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
while  rioting  with  "wine  and  women"  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris, 
do  to  their  tenant  farms. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  ruin  going  on,  not  so  culpable  in  intent, 
which  must  be  calculated  before  the  forest  problem  can  be  solved.  Most 
of  the  farmers  who  have  entered  claims  in  these  woods,  came  here 
poor  and  remain  poor.  The  trees  have  been  their  living.  Crop  raising  has 
not  paid  of  late  years  under  the  piratical  monopoly  of  the  markets.  They 
have  therefore  neglected  their  farms  for  lumbering  business  on  a  small 
individualistic  scale,  and  not  a  few  trespass  upon  the  territory  of  the  ab- 
sent landlords.  We  have,  then,  two  classes  of  lumbermen— the  syndi- 
cates who  have  capital  to  absorb  the  best  and  get  the  most,  and  the 
"poorer  fry,"  derisively  so  called  by  their  lords,  who  content  themselves 
with  taking  what  escapes  the  first  axes  and  the  last  fires.  Looking  the 
situation  all  over,  woeful  is  the  aspect,  foreboding  terrible  disaster  to  our 
business  interests,  not  only  in  the  lumber  line  but  especially  in  agri- 
culture that  depends  directly  upon  forests  to  break  and  soften  the  wind 
and  frost  and  furnish  water  for  crops. 

THINNING  OUT. 

There  is  such  a  lack  of  good  common  sense  in  the  management  of  utiliz- 
ing these  valuable  woodlands!  No  attention  is  paid  to  economic  methods 
of  thinning  out.  Nowhere  do  the  owners  seem  to  think  that  trees  in  a 
compact  body  mutually  protect  each  other  against  the  death-dealing 
blows  of  excessive  heat  and  cold  in  our  climate,  and  that  where  they 
make  great  and  sudden  gaps  among  them,  they  are  wrecking  the  re- 
mainder of  their  forests.  Not  over  a  third  at  the  utmost  of  the  trees 
should  be  cut  at  a  time,  and  that  too  with  wise  management,  that  the 
law  of  mutual  protection  shall  hold  intact. 

WIND  BREAKS. 

Minnesota  has  its  "big  woods"  its  pine  lands,  its  "park  region"  (a  beauti- 
ful collection  of  lakes,  groves  and  prairie),  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
rich  agricultural  lands  are  prairie  lands.  A  prairie  of  rich  soil  with 
water  in  streams  or  from  inexpensive  wells,  but  with  a  sweep  of  winds 
from  the  south  in  winter,  that  call  loudly  for  "protection"  not  found  in 
politics  but  in  trees.  These  winds  have  been  the  wings  of  the  autumn 
fires.  They  are  not  needed  now.  Many  a  prairie  farmer  has  wished  that 
those  wings  were  clipped!  An  old  man,  a  changing  resident  of  many 
estates,  a  typical  New  Englander,  one  of  Dr.  Holland's  "God's  nervous 
unrest,"  once  said:  "Tell  me  where  the  cuss  hain't  lit  and  I  want  ter  go!" 
This  quaint  remark  is  a  true  way  of  saying  that  the  best  lands  have  their 
demerits.  The  greatest  enemy  upon  our  prairies  is  the  wind.  Note  the 
evils  entailed: 
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1.  They  increase  drouth  by  licking  up  the  moisture. 

2.  They  prevent  fertilization  of  plants  by  blowing  away  the  pollen. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  our  prairie  corn  fails  so  frequently  to  fill  out 
at  the  tip. 

3.  The  fine  tilth  of  soil  when  bare  of  growing  crop  is  blown  away.  This 
is  a  very  severe  loss. 

4.  Stacks  are  untopped,  shocks  thrown  down,  and  men  and  team 
waste  their  strength  in  the  field  fighting  the  winds.  Every  prairie  farmer 
will  recognize  experience  in  these  statements. 

5.  In  winter,  cold  is  intensified  and  snow  blown  from  where  it  is 
needed  to  where  not  wanted.— Farmer's  Institute. 


The  Native  White  Pine. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  majestic  and  picturesque  tree  of  northern  forests 
is  the  familiar  white  pine,  and  no  other  is  so  valuable  in  the  common  arts 
of  life.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  white  pine  deservedly  stands  high;  for 
while  it  is  a  strong  grower,  its  long  and  flexible  leaves  relieve  it  from  that 
feeling  of  harshness  which  attaches  to  the  Austrian  and  Scotch  species. 
And  its  very  familiarity  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  for  it  strengthens 
the  ties  of  old  association,  and  carries  our  thoughts  into  our  own  woods 
and  over  our  own  hillsides.  It  takes  kindly  to  cultivation,  too,  demand- 
ing only  a  dry  and  rather  loose  soil,  and  no  extra  attention.  It  is  too 
coarse  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  yet  it  can  come  closer  than 
the  other  large  pines.  The  long,  slim  cones  of  this  pine  distinguish  it  from 
all  its  congeners  in  the  East,  and  they  have  about  them  more  grace  of  form 
than  any  other  pine-cones  which  come  within  the  possibilities  of  our 
gardens. 

But  the  white  pine  is  most  characteristically  a  part  of  our  landscape 
when  it  stands  alone  in  some  field  or  on  some  declivity,  shorn  of  some  of 
its  limbs,  and  bravely  struggling  against  the  inevitable  march  of  time. 
We  appeal  to  our  readers  to  spare  these  isolated  sentinels;  and  we  hope 
they  will  not  forget  to  give  the  younger  brood  a  place  about  the  home. — 
American  Gardening. 

Petition  for  a  Forest  Reserve. 

To  the  Honorable  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  Congress: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Minnesota  set  forth  that  the  annual  fires 
on  the  woodlands  of  the  public  domain,  have  destroyed  much  valuable 
timber  and  largely  injured  the  forest  conditions  necessary  to  economize 
our  waters;  that  the  stealing  of  timber  has  been  immense;  that  the 
methods  of  cutting  have  been  wasteful  and  ruinous  to  timber  preserva- 
tion and  culture:  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  shall  ask  for  a  practical  system  of  forestry,  managed  by  proper 
police  forces  to  guard  against  fires  and  trespass  and  develop  forest 
growth.  In  accord  therewith,  we  respectfully  urge  that  a  reserve  in  one 
body,  or  in  separate  sections,  be  located  on  the  public  domain  at  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Red,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  or  other 
points,  carved  out  of  non-agricultural  lands,  aggregating  not  less  than 
2,000,000  acres,  and  so  regulated  as  not  to  restrict  the  rights  of  bona  fide 
settlers,  nor  the  rights  of  lumbering,  mining  and  railroading,  but  rather 
to  promote  those  industries  without  detriment  to  forest  preservation. 
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Climatic  Sanitation. 

By  the  agency  of  trees  we  have  more  equability  of  climate,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  no  other  way.  They  keep  the  ground  healthfully  cool 
in  mid-summer  by  obstructing  the  heat  rays;  by  their  millions  upon 
millions  of  leaves  they  filter  and  vitalize  moistures  and  exhale  it  upon 
the  air  properly  prepared  for  us  to  breathe;  by  their  roots  they  take  up 
for  growth  vast  amounts  of  stagnant  water  which  otherwise  would  breed 
pestilences;  by  nitriflcative  processes  they  aid  in  the  introduction  of  oxy- 
gen into  the  soil  for  healthful  aeration  to  plant  and  animal  life;  by 
evaporation  they  produce  a  salubriously  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  fore- 
stalling chills  incident  to  rapid  radiation  of  heat. 

Biederman's  Ceniralblatt,  a  German  review,  affirms  that  "wooded  dis- 
tricts are  not  troubled  with  smoke,  injurious  vapors,  or  germs  and 
bacteria  that  are  found  in  towns.  The  innumerable  leaves  and  branches 
of  a  forest  in  a  manner  filter  the  air,  and  retain  the  micro-organisms 
which  float  in  the  lower  grounds,  besides  woods  cut  the  cold  and  dry 
winds  so  dangerous  to  the  organs  of  respiration  and  render  the  tempera- 
ture more  uniform."  By  scientific  experiments  on  heat  radiation.  Prof. 
Tyndall  demonstrated  that  were  it  not  for  an  invisible  gaseous  envelop- 
ment with  its  moisture  surrounding  the  earth,  largely  evolved  by  forests, 
"it  would  long  ago  have  radiated  its  heat  to  an  extent  totally  destructive 
to  every  living  organism." 

THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

What  the  lungs  are  to  the  body,  the  forests  are  to  the  country  we  live 
in.  Dating  our  rainfall  at  the  highest,  averaging  28  inches,  six  inches  at 
least  is  wasted  in  destructive  floods.  In  round  numbers  this  would 
amount  to  100,000,000  gallons  per  square  mile  of  surface  lost  to  food 
plants,  lost  to  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  whose  water  necessities 
are  constantly  augmenting.  The  forested  ground  covered  with  leaves 
does  not  freeze  as  readily  nor  so  deep  as  those  of  the  treeless  prairie. 
Hence,  ordinarily,  more  water  can  be  absorbed  and  retained  in  the  forests. 
In  the  open  country  snow  melts  before  the  ground  is  thawed  out,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  season  when  the  atmosphere  is  considerably  saturated  with 
moisture,  preventing  evaporation  to  an  extent.  Then  we  have  our  usual 
spring  waste  of  water,  and  in  summer,  when  the  ground  is  baked  hard,  a 
large  per  cent  of  heavy  showers  run  off  from  our  fields  and  gardens. 
During  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  months,  including  that  of 
heavy  showers  in  the  heated  season,  water  enough  is  wasted,  which,  if 
properly  economized,  would  feed  all  our  plants  for  healthy  growth,  and 
our  streams  and  wells.  If  we  would  have  paying  crops  and  plenty  of 
water  to  drink  and  utilize  for  mechanical  industries,  we  must  copy 
nature's  method,  plant  wide,  dense  belts  of  trees  around  the  slopes  and 
edges  of  all  our  hills,  our  lakes,  our  rivers,  our  gullies  and  sloughs,  and 
build  dams  where  feasible,  and  dig  underground  reservoirs  where  these 
facilities  are  wanting,  thus  saving  what  runs  off  to  irrigate  our  fields. 

UNSANITARY  DREGS. 

But  there  is  a  sanitary  virtue  here  involved  of  immeasurable  worth. 
The  sands  and  pebbles  purify  our  surface  waters  where  they  flow,  more 
especially  if  large  in  amount.  Forests  constitute  the  circulatory  system. 
They  drain  stagnant  water  and  send  it  back  into  the  air  to  fall  in  show- 
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ers.  Their  great  roots  penetrate  into  the  retentive  clays,  opening 
channels  into  veins  and  cavities,  where  the  water  is  sipped  up  by  capilla- 
tion,  thus  draining  large  areas  of  surrounding  soil  and  husbanding  it  for 
economic  use.  Thus  the  death  rate  is  greatly  lessened  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  Physicians  tell  us  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  typhoid  cases  are 
produced  by  drinking  impure  water.  Sicknesses  keep  pace  with  the  ruin 
of  our  forests  and  loss  of  our  flowing  waters.  As  they  become  more  stag- 
nant in  the  river  troughs,  so  must  we  drink  of  unsanitary  dregs.  What 
is  the  sequence?   Poor  crops  and  general  ill-health. 


Colored  Light  on  Vegetation. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  the  spectroscope,  that  light,  when  traversing- 
a  leaf,  shows  an  abundance  of  green  and  red  rays,  which  are  not  utilized 
by  the  plant.  This,  doubtless,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  young  trees 
will  not  spring  up  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  parent  tree.  Trees  differ, 
too,  in  the  quality  of  the  light  that  is  absorbod  and  transmitted.  Doubt- 
less the  mosses  and  liverworts  enjoy  the  red  rays,  for  they  will  thrive 
luxuriantly  under  the  densest  forest  shade.  Some  of  our  forest  trees,  the 
ash  for  instance,  will  live  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  where  a  differ- 
ent species  will  die.  Some  of  the  rays  transmitted,  for  instance,  by  the 
box  elder,  whose  shade  predominates,  may  be  absorded  by  the  a&h.  A 
beech  will  grow  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  better  than  the  young  oak 
Itself.  In  such  cases  different  species  of  trees  mutually  support  each 
other.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  box  elder  does  less  injury  to  grass 
and  grain  under  its  shade  than  some  other  species.  The  elder  seems  to 
favor  the  growth  of  grass,  while  the  broad-spreading  butternut  'excels 
most  trees  as  a  monopolist ;  it  injures  both  grain  and  grass. 

EFFECT  OF  SHADOWS. 

The  effect  of  the  shadows  of  different  species  of  trees  elongated,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  morning  sun,  is  very  marked.  Though  the  shadows  may 
be  equally  dense,  the  injury  on  cultivated  plants  is  very  unlike.  Whether 
there  is  any  peculiar  chemical  action,  imparted  by  the  tree,  cast  forward 
into  and  with  the  shadow,  we  know  not ;  the  more  plausible  inference  is,, 
on  the  data  here  given,  that  certain  rays  are  absorbed  more  by  the  leaves- 
of  one  tree  than  another. 

VARIETY  NECESSARY. 

These  experimentations  corroborate  our  observations,  demonstrating 
that  trees  do  better  where  a  variety  of  species  are  growing  side  by  side, 
than  they  do  under  our  set  methods  having  only  one  species  or  variety  on 
the  lot.  We  should  ever  consider  quantities  and  qualities  of  foliage  when? 
platating  in  growing  windbreaks  and  forests.  This  rule  holds  good  in  our 
fruit  orchards  and  floral  gardens.  We  shall  thus  have  luck  in  making, 
trees  live  healthfully,  better  crops  and  more  beauty  of  leaf  structure  and 
color  on  the  lawn  and  landscape. 

Experience  the  world  over  has  demonstrated  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large  are  never  safe  when  they  relinquish  to  private  ownership 
and  management  of  all  the  native  forests.  The  streams,  lakes  and  rivers 
are  directly  allied  with  all  our  industries.  We  cannot  guard  them  with 
too  jealous  care.  For  their  economic  preservation  and  distribution,  for 
great  windbreaks  to  shelter  our  crops,  our  stock  and  oar  homes,  the 
people  as  a  whole  must  retain  certain  forest  possessions,  specially  blessing 
the  homesteaders. 
Vol  11-56 
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Healthfiilness  of  Trees. 

In  the  beautiful  process  by  which  the  hydrogen  of  water  is  wrested 
from  the  embrace  of  oxygen,  "sending  it  kiting  into  the  atmosphere  for  a 
new  flirtation  and  inviting  the  carbon  into  the  nuptial  bower,"  if  the 
racid  of  the  carbon,  through  which  develops  the  carbo-hydrates,  is  not 
sufficiently  reflned  and  vitalized  in  the  laboratories  of  decay  and  thence 
'Of  advanced  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  water  and  ammonia  supplied 
•are  so  many  dead  weights  hanging  upon  the  plant.  No  chemical  trans- 
lation then  occurs  to  any  healthful  extent,  and  the  plant  starves  amid 
•apparent  luxuries.  Trees,  more  especially  their  lung  leaves,  serve  as 
atembics  through  which  such  acids  are  distilled,  fitting  them  for  the 
;gr<Bwth  of  food  plants  and  healthful  conditions  of  atmosphere.  The 
ciiemical  transformation,  under  the  electric  force  of  sun  rays,  "that 
'Organize  the  carbo-hydrates  by  the  meeting  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
fin  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  and  other  growing  tissues,  is  an  atmos- 
pheric purifier,"  and,  therefore,  an  antidote  to  germ  diseases.  In  this 
""chemistry  of  nature"  trees  are  more  potent  agents  of  health  than  other 
Tfegetations,  so  demonstrated  by  experimentation.  That  atmosphere, 
then,  is  not  best  fitted  for  blood  vitalization  where  forests  are  wanting. 
The  sudden  reaction  of  high,  hot  winds  into  low,  cold  winds — always 
occuringon  treeless  plains — have  the  same  effect  upon  us  as  upon  our  food 
plants.  These  atmospheric  perils  can  never  be  forestalled,  or  be  greatly 
mitigated,  except  by  the  Intervention  of  dense  forests  and  the  chemical 
changes  here  defined. 


Street  Trees  Poisoned. 

Any  one  taking  careful  observation  will  notice  that  quite  a  percentage 
of  the  street  trees  in  the  Twin  Cities,  of  comparatively  immature  age,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  over  the  country  where  dense  populations  center,  is  in  a 
dead  or  dying  condition.  In  Cleveland  the  losses  are  serious.  So  alarm- 
ing are  the  losses  in  some  of  the  'great  cities  of  the  old  world  special 
methods  are  used  to  determine  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  establishment  of  remedial  legislation.  These  misfortunes  are 
increasing.  Some  vareties,  under  the  same  conditions,  survive  better 
than  others.   The  conifers  suffer  considerably. 

Among  the  causes  are,  no  doubt,  our  stone  and  cemented  pavements 
rand  rapid  drainage,  which  impede  the  aeration  of  the  roots  and  largely 
reduce  the  necessary  moisture  supplies.  There  are  other  direct  injuries 
which  reduce  vigor  and  vitality.  Leaks  from  gas  pipes  saturate  and 
poison  the  soil  near  the  roots,  the  same  as  they  do  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  sulphuric  acid  accompanying  the  burning  of  soft  coal  or  rock  oil  also 
poisons  the  trees.  It  is  found  to  injure  plants  if  the  air  contains  but  one 
part  of  this  gas  in  50,000. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  says:  "  More  recent 
experiments  by  Schroeder  (Bot.  Centralb.,  1883,  p.  368)  make  it  certain 
that  even  one  part  in  a  million  is  harmful.  *****  From  the  well 
known  abundance  of  sulphur  in  American  soft  coal  and  crude  petroleum, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  amount  to 
largely  or  wholly  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  trees." 
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Scientific  experimentation  demonstrates  that  a  potent  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  street  trees  is  to  be  found  in  the  smoke  from  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  especially  from  the  oil  factories.  "  The 
action  of  the  smoke,"  says  Prof.  Arthur,  "  is  two-fold— mechanical  and 
chemical.  The  mechanical  action  consists  in  excluding  the  light  from 
the  green  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  thereby  preventing  the  formation  of 
organic  matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  In  proportion  as  the  light 
is  excluded  the  plant  languishes.  The  clouds  of  smoke  that  float  above 
the  tree  temporarily  cutoff  part  of  the  light,  and  the  coating  of  soot  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  acts  continuously.  Dust  has  a  similar  action,  but 
is  a  less  powerful  absorbent  of  light,  and  is  consequently  less  injurious. 
Rough  leaved  trees  suffer  most,  as  the  soot  and  dust  are  less  readily  re- 
moved by  wind  and  rain." 
Prof.  B.  F.  Fernow,  chief  of  the  forestry  division  at  Washington,  says  : 
The  gases,  which  penerate  the  leaves,  not  through  the  stamata,  but  by 
osmosis  over  the  entire  surface,  act  injuriously,  directly  by  poisoning  and 
indirectly  by  destroying  the  balance  between  water  supply  and  transpira- 
tion, the  sulphurous  acid  desiccating  and  destroying  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf." 

As  long  then,  as  the  smoke  nuisance  continues  we  cannot  reasonably 
look  for  any  practical  remedy— our  trees  will  die  under  long  continued 
coal  and  oil  smoke.  How  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases 
should  engage  the  careful  attention  of  our  city  authorities  and  boards  of 
health.  Protection  to  human  life  is  here  involved.  High  chimneys  do 
not  prove  to  be  altogether  effective.  Smoke  washing  by  the  use  of  the 
milk  of  lime  has  proved  practical  in  England.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  method,  "nothing  but  a  series  of  U  shaped  flumes  through 
which  the  smoke  is  made  to  pass  under  a  sprinkle  of  water."  Other 
devices,  it  is  hoped,  will  yet  be  invented  that  will  be  more  effective  in 
neutralizing  the  action  of  the  poisonous  gases,  for  safeguards  in  our  cities 
to  vegetable,  animal  and  human  life. 


Is  it  a  '^Mere  Sentiment?" 

Speaking  of  the  forests  of  California,  in  the  Monthly  Califomian,  Abbot 
Kinney  says: 

"Every  true  man  loves  the  forest.  The  gnarled  oak,  the  stiff,  slim  pine 
and  colossal  sequoia,  each  has  for  the  forester  a  story,  a  character  and  a 
confidence.  The  leafy  shades  and  the  bosky  dell  have  their  delights  of 
silence  and  solitude.  On  the  upland  ridge  the  breezes  clash  the  needles 
of  the  tall  old  pines  high  in  the  air.  To  the  lover  listening  below  it  is  a 
sweet  song  of  sorrow,  borne  to  him  on  a  fragrant  breeze.' 

This  beautiful  allusion  to  the  testhetic  of  the  forest  is  followed  by 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  destruction  of  the  native  forests  of  California. 

He  gives  a  sad  refrain  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  gigantic 
sequoia,  "those  magnificent  monarchs  of  the  forest."  What  destroys 
them?  TJjie  lumber  syndicates  there.  As  one  by  one  they  fall  before  the 
relentless  ax,  the  groan  they  give  is  felt  by  every  lover  of  trees  in  the 
enlightened  world.  In  vain  we  plead,  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree!" 
Abbot  Kinney  but  repeats  the  story  we  of  the  East  are  telling  the  people, 
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and  in  California  as  here;  the  protests  against  forest  vandalism  are 
laughed  at  and  scorned  as  "impractical,"  "fanatic,"  "cranky."  All  round 
it  is  a  fight  to  save  our  valuable  timber  trees  from  utter  extinction. 

Are  we  impractical  because  we  sometimes  cite  to  and  emphasize  the 
worshipful  feeling  every  true  soul  cherishes  for  the  protecting  trees?  Call 
it  "sentiment,"  if  you  please,  yet  it  is  the  mighty  force  at  work  to  rescue 
our  agricultural,  lumber  and  other  correlative  industries  from  a  terrible 
collapse.  Blot  out  the  pines,  the  oaks,  the  maples  and  other  valuable 
trees,  as  men  recklesly  are  doing,  or  rather  prevent  their  replenishment 
by  young  growth,  and  our  business  interests  fall  with  them  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  when  the  dagger  pierces  it.  Our 
primal  object  is  not  to  preserve  natural  scenery,  to  create  parks  for  rec- 
reation and  hunting  grounds.  We  offer  substantial,  economic  reasons 
for  forest  conservation,  knowing  the  scenic  and  romantic  will  next  fol- 
low and  complete  our  forest  devotions.  Without  forests,  we  sink  back 
into  barbarinsm;  with  forests,  and  their  industries  evolved,  we  follow 
on  the  advance  lines  of  civilization. 


We  need  a  careful  classification  of  pulic  lands  under  two  heads:  Lands 
fit  for  agriculture,  which  alone  ought  to  be  open  for  settlement,  and 
lands  unfit  for  agriculture,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  closed  against 
settlement,  and  kept  in  forest.      *      *      *  * 


"It  is  the  purpose  of  forestry  to  point  out  to  the  lumberman  the  true 
method  of  exercising  his  own  profession,  which  will  provide  him  material 
for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  by  maintaining  permanent 
forests  through  a  succession  of  crops." 


